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PREFACE 

The  work  of  propaving  this  Volume  spread*  ovqe  • 
period  of  four  years.  It  was  begun  first,  but  finisliW’oiiiy 
aftor  all  the  other  volumes  woro  completed.  The  prepar¬ 
ation  of  this  Volume  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  labour 
in  tho  field  of  historical.  rosearcli.  What  ha, s  been  hitherto 
known  as  the  ancient  history  of  Travancore  is  in  the  main 
not  authentic.  The  legend  of  ParaSurama  is  regarded  as 
the  starting  point  in  the  history  of  tho  West  Coast.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  ParaSunima  was  responsible  for  tho  political 
and  social  organisation  of  tho  land  of  his  creation.  Tho 
theory  has  roceivcd  tho  unquestioning  veneration  of  scholars 
and  Historians.  Tho  view  was  accepted  and  repeated  by 
judges  and  administralors  and  applied  in  the  actual  decision 
of  lawsuits.  A  talented  prince  of  Travancore  onc-o  wrote 
to  tho  Calcutta  Review  that  “the  jemmies  were  sovereign 
at  one  time,  or  rather,  they  had  tho  power  of  making  or 
electing  sovereigns".  Tho  view  had  its  origin  in  tho 
monopoly  of  political  power  alleged  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  Brahman  immigrants  of  the  “sixty-four  grSmams'’ 
from  thoir  headquarters  at  Thiruvanchikkulam.  But 
Travancore  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction;  and  functionaries 
like  the  RakshSpurusha.s,  Avarodhanampis  or  tho  PorumSls 
who  exercised  political  authority  in  tho  north  fetid  nothing 
to  do  with  this  kingdom  at  any  time. 

Many  unvorihod  assertions  in  regard  to  subsequent 
history  of  Travancore  are  duo  to  the  version  advertised  by 
certain  prominent  writers  that  the  rulers  of  Travancore 
derived  their  status  and  authority  from  Ch§ram&n  PerumSl 
who  is  said  to  have  partitioned  his  empire  among  his  sons, 
nephews  and  dependants.  This  position  is  clearly  unsustain¬ 
able.  The  arguments  in  support  of  tho  new  position  are 
elaborated  in  the  text. 
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The  Ksralolpat'hi  and  Keralamahathmyam  which  phi* 
body  the  traditional  accounts  and  are  regarded  as  shedding 
light  on  ancient  history  are  not  ancient  works.  They  are 
recent  productions  of  more  than  doubtful  value.  The 
epigraphical  records  throw  valuable  light  on  events  oi  the 
distant  past.  But  the  introductions  and  notes  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  books  like  the  Travaneoro  Archaeological 
Series  are  found  to  perpetuate  the  versions  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  stories  which  acquired  an  undeserved  cur¬ 
rency  through  repetition.  There  arc  now  numerous  hooks 
on  South  Indian  history  written  by  competent  scholars. 
But  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  West,  (least  have  not 
elicited  adequate  attention.  The  result,  is  that  due  promin¬ 
ence  has  not  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  (’boras,  much 
less  to  the  history  of  that  branch  of  the  original  Chitra 
dynasty  which  has  boon  ruling  over  Travaneoro  from  very 
early  times. 

The  historian  also  buds  the  alto  male  ascendency  of 
the  P&nclyas  and  the  Cliolas  in  Travaneoro,  the  disastrous 
defeats  of  Travancore  by  Vijayanagar  and  Madura  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  suzerainty,  and  latterly  of  the 
acceptance  by  this  State  of  the  rank  of  a  feudatory  of  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot  till  at  last  slio  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  English  East  India  Company.  But  the  events  and 
relationships  thus  catalogued,  except  tho  last,  have  no 
foundation  in  truth. 

The  view  of  the  ascendency  of  the  P Andy  as  and 
Oholas  rested  on  an  imperfect  study  of  certain  inscriptions. 
But  those  inscriptions  are  often  nothing  more  than  bombast, 
and  such  of  them,  as  for  instance  the  Trivandrum  Museum 
inscription,  unfold  a  different  story  from  what  is  generally 
accepted.  It  shows  that,  instead  of  the  king  of  Travancore 
being  defeated  by*  Eedumchaclayan,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  save  himself  by  a  timely  flight  from  the  outskirts  of 
Vilinjam  to  his  own  territories,  the  Travancoreans  pursuing 
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him  and  laying  siege  to  his  own  fort  at  Karaikkotta.  The 
story  of  the  Chola  conquest  of  Travancore  is  equally 
untenable.  What  the  historians  did  was  to  work  down  from 
the  nebulous  phrase  Kanthalvrsalai  Icalmiaruiharibliya  which 
finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  Chola  inscriptions.  The 
phrase  took  such  possession  of  the  historical  imagination  and 
lent  itsolf  to  such  a  variety  of  interpretations  that  no  proper 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  understand  its  sense 
nnd  the  limits  of  its  application.  On  a  close  examination  of 
the  evidenco  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  victories  over 
Travancore  based  on  it  must  be  abandonod. 

Writers  on  Smith  Indian  history  often  misunder¬ 
stand  propor  names,  particularly  the  names  of  places. 
There  are  instances  in.  which  confusion  of  ideas  is  patent. 
When  mention  is  found  made  in  Chola  inscriptions  of 
victories  won  in  Mahmadu  or  Kerala,  they  are  often  inter¬ 
preted  to  bo  successes  over  Travancore  while,  in  fact,  they 
refer  to  military  successes  over  the  kings  who  ruled  at 
Thiruvanchikknlam  in  the  later  poriods.  Nor  can  the 
referonco  in  opigraphie  records  to  victories  in  places  like 
Vi.Iitijam  and  Kofi  a  r  bo  interpreted  to  be  victories  over  Tra¬ 
vail  core.  At  the  time  in  which  the  events  are  said  to  have 
happened  these  places  lay  without  and  beyond  Travancore. 
They  were  originally  in  tho  possession  of  tho  Ay  kings  from 
whom  they  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  Pandyas  and 
Chains.  It  was  only  in  tho  12th  oontury  A.  D.  that  those 
places  wore  addod  to  this  State. 

Tho  alleged  supremacy  of  Stlisnu  Ravi,  Bhsskara 
Ravi  and  other  rulers  of  Mnhodaynpatiai.iam  accepted  as  a 
fact  of  true  history  is  equally  unsustainable.  Tho  question 
has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  which,  I  trust, 
would  show'  that  the  old  interpretations  and  the  conclusions 
based  thereon  cannot  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  kings  of 
Travancore  were  not  “petty  rulers  ’’  as  understood  by  some 
historians,  but  monarchs  of  great  power  and  resources, 
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who  exercised  a  paramount  influence  as  well  beyond  the 
Ghats  as  in  Malabar. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Jayasimlia  with 
Queen  Um5.  Dsvi  was  the  beginning  of  the  resuscitated 
importance  of  Travancore.  The  researches  made  in  the 
subjeot  have  shown  that  the  facts  are  otherwise.  The 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ravi  Vavmn  Huiugr&mndhlra 
who  assumed  imperial  sway  in  South  India  was  Udaya 
MSri'hSnda  Varma,  a  powerful  king,  “the  lord  of  eight 
feudatories.”  This  is  a  fact  unravelled  for  the  first 
time. 

The  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Sarngrsmacllilra.  Ravi 
Varma  Kulasekhara  made  by  the  anvoral  writers  also 
appeared  to  be  manifestly  defective.  Considerable  space  had 
therefore  to  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  materials 
available  in  inscriptions,  literary  works  and  ancient  docu¬ 
ments.  Ravi  Varma  carried  his  victorious  arms  over  every 
part  of  South  India  as  far  north  as  Nollore,  proclaimed 
his  imperial  authority  in  the  historic  city  of  K&nehlpuram, 
and  preserved  the  religion  and  culturo  of  the  Hindus. 
The  greatness  of  that  king  is  admitted  by  all  writers. 
It  is  however  amusing  to  find  some  of  them  ‘suggesting 
that  Ravi  Varma’s  conquest  of  South  India  was  “nothing 
more  than  a  raid”.  Other  writers  take  the  view  that 
he  was  “driven  out”  of  Ksnchipuram,  adopting  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  archaeologist  based  on  an  inconclusive  data 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  which,  it  may  he  noted,  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  Ravi  Varma’s  defeat  or  Iris  being 
driven  away.  The  detailed  examination  of  the  whole 
question  made  in  this  Volume  has,  I  trust,  resulted  in  a 
new  evaluation  of  the  great  work  of  that  king. 

•  The  period  from  the  death  of  Ravi  Varma  to  about 
800  M.  E.  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  dark  one  in  the 
history  of  Travancore,  all  the  information  available  being 
the  names  of  a  few  kings.  But  a  careful  study  of  the 
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Mathilakam  records  along  with  the  inscriptions  and  literary 
works  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  facts  relating 
to  the  events  of  the  period. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  account  of  the  relations  of 
Travancore  with  the  Portuguese  new  facts  have  been 
gathered  and  several  mistakes  which  appeared  in  the  older 
books  corroctod.  The  records  show  that  Travancore  was 
then  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom  which  not  only  owned 
extensive  territories  on  the  East  Coast  but  also  levied 
tribute  from  Ceylon.  The  Portuguese  were  not  able  to 
exercise  any  control  or  influence  in  Travancore  as  they  did 
in  the  other  states  of  Malabar. 

The  expeditions  undertaken  by  Vijayanagar  in  South 
India  and  the  scope  of  the  conquests  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  her  kings  and  gonerals  are  often  taken  to  mean 
that  Travancore  was  defeated  by  Acliyutbar&ya  and 
Vithala,  the  materials  on  which  reliance  is  placed  being  the 
adulatory  avorments  of  court  poets  and  the  vain-glorious 
boasts  of  -praiasfhi-  writers.  The  conflicts  between  Travan¬ 
core  and  Vijayanagar  which  have  hitherto  been  understood 
as  having  lod  to  the  victory  of  the  latter  were  in  reality 
events  of  an  opposite  character.  The  reason  for  the 
invasions  of  Travancore  by  the  Vijayanagar  armios  and 
later  by  the  Madura  forcos  is  the  alleged  refusal  or  failure 
to  pay  the  promised  tributo.  Considerable  light  is  thrown 
on  that  question  by  .Portuguese  records  of  an  unimpoach- 
able  value.  Tho  undertaking  to  pay  tribute  said  to  have  boon 
made  by  Travancore  to  Vijayanagar  is  nothing  more  than 
an  invention.  Tho  battles  which  were  fought  by  Achyutha- 
rSya’s  generals  and  later  on  by  Vitluda  terminated  dis¬ 
astrously  for  Vijayanagar.  This  conclusion  is  rested  on  an 
examination  of  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject.  Books 
which  are  usually  cited  as  authorities  for  tho  opposite  view 
are  seen  to  perpetuato  a  wrong  version  which  had  its  basis 
in  nothing  more  than  the  fabled  glories  of  Vijayanagar. 


Travancore  writers,  archaeologists  among  them,  have 
excelled  others  in  broadcasting  the  wrong'  accounts  and 
giving  them  additional  currency  by  repeating  the  stories  in 
books  and  reports  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  However,  the  burden  of  proof  in  evolving  a  different 
conclusion  is  heavy,  I  trust  that  the  burden  has  boon 
discharged. 

The  subordination  of  Travancore  to  the  Nayaks  of 
Madura  is  another  idle  story  which  some  writers  lutvo 
chosen  to  popularise.  The  former  State  Manual  avers  that 
from  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Nayakkar  forces  the 
Travancore  king  was  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Madura 
kingdom.  This  view  is  shared  by  a  Travancore  writer 
who  contributed  an  article  to  the  Christian  College  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1904.  A  Travancore  arclnuologist  went  so  far  afield 
in  finding  evidence  for  this  theory  in  an  inscription  which 
he  himself  described  as  ”  hopelessly  misspelt,  engraved  as 
it  must  have  been  by  an  ignorant  stone-mason,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  illiteracy,  appears  also  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
different  calligraphist  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
sense  out  of  this  curious  literary  achievement.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  the  text  is  calculated  to  expose 
the  hollowness  of  the  usual  verdict.  It  may  now  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  Travancore  was  never  subject,  to  the 
Madura  Nayaks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nayaks’  forces 
sustained  signal  defeats  at  (die  hands  of  the  Travancore 
armies. 

If  the  representation  of  the  events  in  regard  to  foreign 
relations  is.  incorrect,  the  mistakes  made  as  regards  the  facts 
of  internal  history  by  previous  writers  are  not  less  so.  The 
views  are  apparently  rested  on  the  narration  of  events  by 
Shungoonny  Menon  in  his  History  of  Travancore.  The  erro¬ 
neous  accounts  have  found  their  way  into  the  Administration 
Reports  of  the  State,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘the  country  now 


comprised  in  Travancoro  consisted  of  four_or  five  separate 
States,  the  most  important  of  which  were  At  tingal,  Vgnad, 
and  Desinganad ;  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  and  the  English  .first  had 
relations”. 

As  regards  Attingal  tho  Administration  Reports  sa,y 
that  Maharaja  Msrt'hancla,  Varma  amalgama.tcd  the  Alt  in-  , 
gal  Stato  with  Vhnsd  on  a  treaty  engagement  that  none 
but  the  offspring  of  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  should  succeed  to 
the  amalgamated  State.  Row,  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  were 
and  are  admittedly  members  of  the  Ruling  Family;  and  no 
princes  could  become  members  of  the  family  except  as 
children,  natural  or  adopted,  of  the  Ramis  of  Attingal. 
But  the  erroneous  view  that  the  Ranis  held  Attingal 
as  members  of  their  own  independent  Kupalca  dynasty 
still  finds  a  place  in  books  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
evidence  has  therefore  been  elaborately  considered  and 
the  conclusion  definitely  recorded  that  Attingal  was  never 
an  independent  queendom, '  but  only  an  estate  assigned 
to  the  Ranis,  tho  Ruler  exercising  all  political  rights  as 
Sovereign  and  domestic  rights  as  the  Karanavan  of  the 
Tharavad-  The  theory  of  annexation  or  amalgamation  is 
clearly  unsustainable.  It  has  also  been  explained  that 
the  kingdom  of  Travancore  normally  extended  from 
the  south  so  far  north  as  Kanngtti.  The  theory  that 
Elayedat'huswarQpam  and  De&inganSd  were  separate  states 
is  also  proved  to  bo  untenable. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of 
actual  conditions  and  events  in  regard  to  other  matters  of 
internal  history.  It  is  often  stated  that  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Malabar  era  the  kings  of  Travancore  were 
weak  and  inefficient,  with  little  political  authority  living 
in  danger  of  their  lives  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Sri  PadmanSbhaswStmi 
temple  at  Trivandrum  was  conducted  by  the  Yogakk&r 
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and  their  partisans  the  Pillamar.  But  numerous  doou- 
ments  discovered  from  the  Matliilakam  archives,  somo 
of  which  are  published  in  the  Appendix  Volume,  prove 
a  state  of  affairs  entirely  different.  It  is  a  travosty 
of  truth  to  contend,  as  the  previous  writers  have  done, 
that  the  king  had  no  authority  over  the  Stato  or  the 
temple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ruler’s  authority  was 
'adequate  and  effective.  It  is  hoped  that  tiro  section 
on  the  Temple  and  the  Stato  will  serve  to  remove  the 
misconceptions  on  the  subject. 

Closely  allied  with  the  removal  of  the  misconception 
regarding  the  alleged  anti-royal  propensities  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  endeavours  of  the  time  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
real  history  of  the  period  covered  by  the  reigns  of 
Umayamma  Rani  and  Ravi  Varma.  It  has  been  usual  for 
historians  to  harp  on  the  helplessness  of  that  queen  and 
the  necessity  to  which  she  was  exposed  of  saving  herself 
from  the  machinations  of  tho  people  by  a  flight  to  Nodu- 
mangad  and  a  fugitive  residence  there.  What  is,  on  tho 
other  hand,  actually  found  from  the  records  is  that 
Umayamma  Rani  had  the  full  support  of  hor  people. 

In  the  former  State  Manual  the  suggestion  is  found 
made  that  Umayamma  Rani  was  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Kerala  Varma  of  Puravaliyanad.  A  careful  study 
of  Puthuvathappattu,  a  contemporary  composition,  taken 
along  with  the  account  narrated  by  Peter  Martin  of 
the  murder  of  a  Travancore  prince  at  the  time  and  the 
entries  in  the  Dynastic  Records  published  in  the  Kerala 
Society  Papers  leads  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
Kftrala  Varma  met  with  a  tragic  fate  as  the  result  of  his 
high-handed  acts,  to  which  the  ministers  and  other  leaders 
of  the  people  would  not  submit.  The  correct  date  of  the 
incident  (872  M.  E.)  has  also  been  established. 

On  the  whole  the  happenings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
qenturies  M.  E.  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  a  character  different 
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from  that  which  former  historians  have  invested  them.  The 
stability  of  government  in  Travancore  was  steadily  main¬ 
tained  by  the  rulers.  It  is  submitted  that  the  differences 
which  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  people,  no  doubt,  stood  by  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges;  but  they  wore  always  loyal  to  the 
throne.  Tho  kings  also  wore  generally  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  their  poople. 

Another  subjoct  which  required  a  critical  examin¬ 
ation  was  the  prevailing  account  of  tho  incident  of  1721 
A.  D.  at  Anjengo  where  a  number  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  mon  are  said  to  have  been  deliberately  murdered. 
Canter  Visscher  throws  tho  whole  blame  on  the  Rapi 
of  Attingal.  Tho  old  State  Manual  makes  the  Ettuvlttil 
PillamSr  responsible  for  the  crime.  But  a  close  study  of  tho 
different  sourcosof  information  has  disclosed  that  the  whole 
trouble  arose  from  a  conflict  between  tho  unlawful  exorcise 
of  arbitrary  authority  by  the  Anjengo  factors,  their  dis¬ 
honesty  and  imprudence,  and  their  attempt  to  make  illicit 
profits  by  privato  trade  at  tho  oxponse  of  the  poople  of  the 
land  as  woll  as  their  mastors.  Tho  immodiate  cause  was 
a  scufflo  botweon  the  Company’s  sorvants  and  tho  Muham¬ 
madans  of  tho  locality.  The  intriguos  of  the  Dutch  had  also 
a  considerable  sha.ro  in  fomenting  tho  disputes  which  lod  to 
tho  catastrophe.  The  slur  cast  on  the  Ruling  Family  by 
previous  writers  is  thus  proved  to  be  absolutely  without 
justification. 

The  roign  of  MaharSfa  M&rt'hsruj.a  Vann  a  being  an 
important  stago  in  tho  history  of  Travancoro,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  explain  tho  magnitude  of  his  work  with  its 
bearing  on  tho  course  of  events  in  other  parts  of  South 
India.  So  many  and  so  romantic  are  the  prevalent  stories 
of  the  hair-breadtli  oscapos  of  that  king,  and  so  exagger¬ 
ated  the  accounts  of  the  opposition  said  to  have  been 
made  by  influential  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  quest  for  truth  was  particularly  .difficult  and 
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laborious,  and  involved  deep  study  and  careful  exor¬ 
cise  of  judgment  iu  the  selection  and  rejection  of  facts. 
Sufficient  space  is  also  devoted  to  explain  Mart  hand#. 
Varma’s  policy  towards  the  Dutch  and  fclio  English.  It  is  a 
truism  with  several  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  king, 
having  had  no  support  from  his  own  people,  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  foreign  mercenaries,  that  the  armies  which 
led  him  to  victory  owed  their  oHicioncy  and  lighting  skill 
to  D’Lannoy’s  discipline,  and  that  the  Travancoro  forts 
were  built  by  that  Flemish  soldior  a  [tor  ho  was  taken 
captive  at  the  battle  of  Colacbel.  Those  assumptions  aro 
refuted  by  statements  found  in  the  Mathilakam  documents, 
the  Dutch  records  and  the  Anjengo  papers. 

A  reasoned  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  that 
king  was  not  only  the  Maker  of  modern  Travancoro  but 
also  the  benefactor  of  Kerala,  one  who  had  a  consider¬ 
able  share  in  the  political  events  of  the  period  in  .South 
India.  When  Mart’hancja  Varma  asoondod  tho  tlirono  of 
his  ancestors  tho  Dutch  were  powerful  in  tho  east.  They 
had  settlements  in  the  Pacific  and  tho  Indian  oceans 
and  a  number  of  fortified  places  in  Ceylon  and  the  (loro- 
mandal  and  Malabar  coasts.  Most  of  the  Malabar  rulers 
were  under  their  leading  strings  while  some  were  their 
acknowledged  vassals.  It  was  Travan.core  under  MSrt'handa 
Varma  that  inflicted  upon  them  defeat  after  defeat,  put 
them  in  complete  humiliation,  and  reduced  them  to  tho 
position  of  merchants  shorn  of  all  political  ambition. 
This  perspective  has  not  been  sufficiently  explorod  by 
historians.  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  narrate 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  explain  their  import.  Tho 
several  stages  in  the  conquests  made  by  that  king  havo  also 
been  explained  in  chronological  sequence.  Tho  march 
of  events  for  which  Mart’hsnda  Varma  was  responsible 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  steady  policy  of 
national  political  expansion. 
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I’lio  pari  played  by  Travancore  under  Maharaja  Rama 
Varma  Kart'hika  Thirunal  in  settling  the  political  map  of 
South  India  and  holping  to  promote  Pax  Britannica,  is  also 
explained  in  considerable  detail.  The  suppression  of  the 
“irrepressible”  poligars  of  Tinnevelly  and  the  buttressing  of 
the  authority  of  tho  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  were  achieved 
by  tho  East  India  Company  with  tho  activo  help  of  the 
Maharaja  who  sent  largo  armies  to  fight  the  enemy  at  Vasu- 
devannllur,  Nellit'hankavila  and  many  a  noth  or  place.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Maharaja  was  obligod  to  recognise  tho  formal 
precedence  of  tho  JSTawab  through  the  persuasion  of  the 
Company’s  officors.  Tho  participation  of  Travancore  in 
the  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and  Mysore 
is  described  in  tho  older  hooks.  But  the  magnitude  of  her 
serviuos  and  her  sacrifices,  and  the  value  of  tho  assistance 
which  she  rondorod  to  the  English  in  the  consolidation 
of  their  power  in  South  India  have  not  hitherto  been 
adequately  treated  or  clearly  explained."  An  attempt  to  fill 
up  the  gap  is  mado  in  this  Volume. 

As  regards  the  success  of  Travaneoreans  in  tho 
defence  of  the  Travancore  Linos  on  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  against  Tipu  Sultan  and  the  subsequent  liapponings, 
all  sources  of  information  have  boon  oxplorcd.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  credit  of  driving  Tipu  bag  and  baggago 
goes  not  to  adventitious  natural  phenomena  like  tho  flood 
in  tho  Periyar,  but  to  the  organisation,  bravery  and 
fighting  skill  of  tho  Travaneoreans  who,  despite  lire  failure 
of  hopes  of  help  from  without  which  wore  legitimately 
expected,  offered  wonderful  resistance  in  dofence  of  tlioir 
king  and  country,  and  stemmed  tho  tide  of  destruction 
until  Lord  Cornwallis  eamo  down  to  Madras  to  correct  the 
mistakes  committed  by  an  inefficient  Governor.  The 
triumphs  of  peace  achieved  by  Maharaja  Kart'hika  Thirunal, 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  culture  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  a  spirit  of  solidarity 
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among  the  various  sections  of  his  people  have  also  boon 
described. 

The  reign  of  Bala  RamaVanna  was  a  temporary 
set-back  to  the  progress  of  the  State.  The  “innocence" 
of  the  ruler  and  the  woaknoss  of  a  Government  dominated 
by  favourites  brought  about  an  organised  opposition 
by  his  subjects.  The  .Mah&raja  was  obliged  to  send  away 
his  favourites  and  oven  hand  them  over  to  the  leaders 
of  the  people  for  such  punishment  as  they  doomed  lit.  No 
Travancore  minister  exorcised  such  vast,  unlimited  and 
undefined  authority  as  Velu  Thampi  who  rose  to  power  on 
the  crest  of  popular  support.  At  first  ho  strengthened  his 
position  with  the  help  of  the  British  Resident,  and  lent  his 
aid  to  the  acceptance  by  Travancore  of  an  agreement  by 
which  the  East  India  Company  came  to  exercise  certain 
powers  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  State. 
The  records  show  that  the  Dahiwa  was  ultimately  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  East  India  Company  by  the  impolitic 
course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Col.  Macaulay,  the  Resident. 
An  insurrection  in  the  faco  of  tho  political  relationship  with 
the  English  which  had  come  into  being  was  indefensible. 
However,  a  miscalculation  of  their  strength  cost  tho 
minister  his  life,  besides  exposing  the  State  to  great 
difficulties  and  dangers.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
narrate  the  events  gatlierable  from  all  tho  existing 
sources,  to  present  both  sides  of  the  picture,  and  give  a 
caution  to  the  student  of  that  period  of  Travail  core  history 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  operated  upon  by  tho  current 
accounts  which  bear  sentimental  colourings  which  mar 
the  light  of  truth. 

In  regard  ta  later  history  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
general  trend  of  events  which  shaped  the  progress  of 
Travancore  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ranis,  Gauri  Lakshmi 
Bayi  and  Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi,  has  been  described  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
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rapid  strides  made  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
in  progressive  administration  and  legislation.  The  reign 
of  the  Ranis  paved  the  way  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Resident  in  important  matters  of  internal  admini¬ 
stration,  an  intervention  which  was  destined  to  cause 
misunderstandings  between  Swathi  Thirungl  MahSrttja 
and  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  Madras.  The 
account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Maharajas  who  ruled  from 
1004  to  1061  M.  E.,  had  also  to  bo  so  greatly  amplified 
that  they  had  to  be  substantially  re-written  in  the  light  of 
additional  materials  laid  under  contribution.  The  growth 
of  institutions  and  the  development  of  policies  al-e  explained 
in  detail. 

The  reign  of  Maharaja  Sr!  Mulam  Thirun&l,  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the  Stato  and  one  highly 
beneficial  to  the  people,  is  treated  with  the  necessary 
fulness.  The  Mah5r5ja  lived  for  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  former  Stato  Manual.  The  development 
of  new  institutions  and  the  delegation  of  power  in  certain 
matters  to  the  representatives  of  the  poople  rendered  it 
necessary  to  wholly  rewrito  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a 
new  perspective  and  a  much  larger  scopo. 

The  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  His  Highness  Mahar&ja 
Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  have  been  prolific  of  ovents  of  a 
momentous  character  in  all  departments  of  public  activity. 
The  measures  of  policy  are  so  numerous  and  so  far-reaching 
in  their  effect  that  their  immensity  and  comprehensiveness 
baffle  description.  The  work  of  contemporary  evaluation 
is  also  delicate.  The  appreciations  recorded  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  empire  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  evaluation  of  the  great  achievements  of 
His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  Maharaja. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
has  been  attempted  in  this  Volume  is  an  account  of  the 
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continuous  progress  of  the  State  from  the  ancient  times  in 
which  the  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  shared  the  sovereignty 
of  South  India  with  the  Papdyas  and  Cholas,  and  helped 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  ancient  culture 
of  India  at  the  same  time  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
methods  of  government  and  adopting  the  administration  of 
justice  according  to  the  western  standards.  In  tracing  the 
course  of  this  progress  the  main  linos  of  tho  development 
of  social,  eoonomic  and  religious  life  have  boon  kept  in  view 
in  addition  to  the  political.  I  claim  that  .1.  havo  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  His  Highness’ 
Government  to  discover  tho  true  facts  of  history  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
research.  In  view  of  tho  numerous  mistakes  found  in  tho 
older  books  it  has  been  necessary  to  assign  detailed  reasons 
in  support  of  conclusions  different  from  those  usually 
aocepted. 

A  comparative  study  ol'  the  books,  inscriptions,  records 
in  the  archives  of  Government,  litorary  works  and  relevant 
traditions,  accounts  of  travellers,  and  tho  records  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  tho  English  has,  as  detailed 
above,  resulted  in  a  new  perspective  as  well  as  tho 
discovery  of  new  facts.  Some  of  tho  main  conclusions 
arrived  at  are 

1.  That  Travancore  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  tho 
Indian  States  and  possesses  a  continuous  history  of  over 
two  thousand  years ; 

2.  That  the  Ruling  Dynasty  of  Travancore  belongs 
to  the  original  Ohsra  stock  ; 

3.  That  there  never  have  been  in  Travancore  any 
serious  dynastic  troubles,  or  any  change  of  dynasty  ; 

4.  That  Travancore  has  boen  an  independent 
kingdom  from  very  early  times  extending  normally  from 
Nanjanad  in  the  south  to  Kannetti  in  tho  north  ; 
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5.  That  from  early  times  the  people  of  the  whole 
of  Malabar  looked  upon  the  king  of  Travaneore  as  Kula- 
Sekhara  Perumal,  the  premier  rulor  in  this  part  of  the 
country ; 

G.  That  the  territory  of  Travaneore  during  certain 
periods  covered  portion^  of  South  India  beyond  the 
SahySdris ; 

7.  That  the  theory  of  its  subordination  to  BhSskara 
Ravi,  StHstnu  Ravi  and  other  PorumSls  of  Thiruvanchik- 
kulam  is  incorrect ; 

8.  That  the  P&ndyas  or  the  Oholas  were  never 
able  to  subjugate  this  kingdom ; 

9.  That  one  of  her  kings,  Ravi  YarmaKulaSSkliara, 
subdued  the  wholoof  tho  West  Coast,  pushed  his  conquests 
as  far  norlh-oast  as  Rolloro,  and  proclaimed  his  imperial 
authority  in  tlireo  different  places  in  South  India ; 

10.  That  at  ono  time  oven  Ceylon  paid  tribute  to 
Travaneore ; 

11.  That  the  collision  betwoen  Travancoro  and 
Vijayanagar  generally  interpreted  as  having  lod  to  succes¬ 
sive  defeats  of  Travaneore  really  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  invadors  and  the  decimation  of  their  forces  ; 

IS.  That  tho  allogod  payment  of  tribute  by  Travan¬ 
coro  to  Vijayanagar  and  later  on  to  Madura  is  a  myth  ; 

13.  That  the  Fortugueso  wore  nover  ablo  to  exercise 
any  inlluonce,  much  less  any  authority  in  Travaneore  as 
they  did  in  other  parts  of  Malabar  and  South  India  ; 

14.  That  the  stories  found  in  the.  hooks  about  the 
conflict  between  royalty  and  the  people  in  Travaneore  lead¬ 
ing  to  tho  burning  of  tho  king’s  palace,  tho  poisoning  of 
Sdithya  Varma,  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Umayamma 
R&rii’s  five  children  at  Kalippankulam  are  entirely  false  ; 
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15.  That  tlio  statements  found  in  tlio  older  books 
such  as  of  Shungoonny  Menon,  Nagam  Aiya  and  otliors 
that  the  king  did  not  exerciso  any  effective  control  or 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  tho  Sri  Padinanabhasw&mi 
temple,  Trivandrum,  are  baseless; 

16.  That  tho  statements  regarding  tho  dominating 
position  attributed  to  tho  Ettuvltiil  Pilhun&r  in  tho 
government  of  tho  country  and  their  alleged  ondeavours 
to  establish  a  republic  avo  nothing  more  than  figments; 

17.  That  the  Dutch  who  subordinated  tlio  other 
rulers  of  Malabar  were  defeated  in  successive  battles  by 
Maharaja  Mart'hSnda  Varma  and  ultimately  obliged  to 
abandon  their  political  ambitions  in  this  part  of  tho 
country ; 

18.  That  the  accounts  of  the  ‘flights’  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Maharaja  Msrt’handa  Varma  to  escape  death 
at  the  hands  of  his  subjects  aro  not  founded  upon  fact ; 

19.  That  M&rt'handa  Varma  established  a  strong 
government  with  the  active  co-operation  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  and  not  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  mercenaries  ; 

20.  That  Attingal  was  never  a  “queondom”  in  itself 
as  generally  stated,  but  was  nothing  more  than  an  estate 
from  the  revenues  of  which  the  members  of  the  Ruling 
Family,  especially  females,  were  permitted  to  maintain 
themselves;  and  that  the  intervention  of  Msrt'hsr»(la  Varma 
in  the  affairs  of  Attingal  was  neither  an  act  of  annexation 
nor  one  of  amalgamation.  Tho  power  so  exercisod  was 
that  possessed  by  the  KAraxiavan  of  tho  family,  the  king  of 
Travancore ; 

21.  That  Quilon,  Kott&rakkara  and  Nedumang&d 
were  not  distinct  political  entities  but  formed  part  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,  though  local  affairs  were  looked  after  by  the 
members  of  the  Ruling  Family  residing  in  those  places; 
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29.  That  Travancore  has  always  been  a  la, ml  ol 
religious  toleration  and  that  the  votaries  of  faiths  other 
than  the  State  religion  have  received  kindness  and 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  and  the  people  ; 

30.  That  Travancore  was  able  to  preserve  its 
culturo  and  its  traditions  unimpaired  and  unait acted  hv 
invasions  from  without,  developing  and  expanding  the 
distinctive  culturo  of  Malabar,  ami  maintaining  a  common 
bond  for  tho  people  of  tho  whole  of  Kfirahi  despite  political 
separation  ; 

31.  That  under  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri 
Chithra  Thirunal  the  State  is  making  a  steady  contribution 
to  the  wider  public  life  of  India  and  the  Ifmpirn. 

The  work  has  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  lime 
and  the  expenditure  of  continuous  energy.  .In  addition  to 
numerous  books  and  published  documents  whose  number  is 
legion,  I  have  lmd  tho  opportunity  to  study  the  records  in 
the  Sri  Padman&bhaswSmi  temple,  .His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja's  Palace,  and  the  ITuzur  Centra,!  Records  oi'liee.  In 
Mathilakam  and  the  Huzur  Records  thousands  of  bundles 
were  laid  under  contribution.  The  large  staff  appointed 
at  my  instance  to  list,  index  and  make  copies  of  the  old 
documents  in  the  Mathilakam,  the  Palace  and  tho  Huzur 
Central  Records  did  their  work  in  a  prompt,  methodical 
and  efficient  manner  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  P.'N. 
Kunjan  Pillai,  my  Assistant  in  tho  State  Manual  office,  who 
was  appointed  a  Superintendent  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  record  rooms.  The  scheme  thus  put  into  operation  was 
for  general  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of 
materials  for  the  State  Manual.  As  the  Government  was 
pleased  to  issue  instructions  that  the  search  for  tho 
records  useful  for  the  State  Manual  should  bo  given 
preference,  the  work  was  done  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Numerous  documents  of  very  great  value  as  authentic 
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material  for  history  have  thus  been  brought  to  light.  The 
Superintendent  made  it  a  point  to  sit  with  me  for  several 
hours  every  day  before  and  after  working  hours  in  the 
Central  Records  Office,  so  that  we  might  read  the  docur 
ments  together,  discuss  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
settle  new  avenues  of  search,  a  task  which  was  parti* 
cularly  difficult  and  laborious.  The  relative  value  of  the 
documents  from  the  archives  was  ascertained  by  compari¬ 
son  with  epigraphic  records,  accounts  of  travellers,  literary 
compositions  and  the  information  obtainable  from  numerous 
books  on  South  Indian  history. 

The  timo  originally  fixed  for  “the  revision  of  the 
Manual  ”  was  seven  months  only.  If  the  scope  of  the 
revision  had  been  confined  to  bringing  the  book  up-to- 
date,  as  was  originally  intoudod,  the  drafting  might 
have  boon  completed  within  the  period  of  soven  months. 
But  when  the  preliminaries  were  fixed  and  tlxe  work  * 
was  started  it  was  decided  that  tho  whole  book  should 
bo  rewritten.  The  reasons  are  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
Vol.  I.  Tho  staff  appointed  for  one  year  at  my  instance 
to  list,  index  and  copy  tho  old  records  in  the  Mathilakam, 
tho  Palace  and  tho  Huzur  Central  Records  was  continued 
for  three  years.  From  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  that  special  staff  to  its  termination  I  had  been  gotting 
important  documents  of  groat;  historical  value  furnishing 
information  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

The  records,  as  may  bo  expected  in  a  search  of 
this  kind,  were  discovered  not  in  tho  chronological  sequence 
of  events  recorded  in  them,  but  in  a  fortuitous  manner. 
Frequently  a  single  document  made  it  imperative  to  reopen 
a  concluded  enquiry  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  unavoidable 
necessity  to  revise  views  accepted  as  correct  in  the  former 
draft.  In  fact,  such  revision  and  rewriting  were  necessitated 
so  frequently  that  1  was  obliged  to  be  always  at  work  on  all 
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parts  of  the  subject  checking,  verifying,  amplifying  and 
rewriting  the  matter  for  the  press.  In  somo  cases  sheets 
once  printed  bad  to  be  abandoned  when  conclusive  docu¬ 
ments,  which  came  into  my  hands  subsequently,  warranted 
a  new  opinion  and  a  fresh  narrative. 

His  Higlmoss’  Government  very  kindly  gave  mo 
every  facility  for  tho  collection  of  materials,  permitting 
me  and  my  staff  to  procoed  to  Madras,  Malabar  and  otlior 
places,  At  Madras  I  was  able  to  uso  tho  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  books  and  papers  in  the  Connemara  Library, 
the  Madras  University  Library  and  otlior  institutions.  In 
Malabar  I  was  able  to  colloot  many  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  dynastic  relationship  of  tho  Ruling  Family 
of  Travancore  with  tho  original  Ohara  stock.  My  Assistant 
stayed  in  Malabar  for  several  days  interviewing  many 
people  from  whom  valuable  information  was  obtained. 

The  .altered  scope,  the  changed  clmvaclor,  and  tho 
greater  proportions  of  tho  work,  as  I  luivo  already  stated, 
made  it  necessary  that  the  time  should  lie  greatly  extended 
and  that  the  total  poriod  should  he  many  times  that  which 
was  contemplated  at  first.  Instead  of  seven  months 
originally  sanctioned  the  Government  wore  pleasod  to  allow 
me  four  years  in  all.  They  sanctioned  the  extensions  of 
time  after  fully  apprising  themselves  of  the  work  already 
done  and  taking  into  account  what  remained  to  bo  done.  In 
the  Preface  to  Vol.  I,  I  stated  that  Mr.  Kmvjau  Pillai  worked 
with  me  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  discovery  of  valuable 
historical  documents  from  among  the  records  consigned  to 
the  limbo  and  deposited  among  thousands  of  old  and  appar¬ 
ently  useless  cadjan  bundles  made  it  necessary  that  ho 
should  continue  as  part-time  Assistant  in  my  olTico  for  four 
years.  The  Government  was  pleased  not  only  to  oxtond 
the  time  for  tho  completion  of  the  work  but  also  to  permit 
me  and  my  Assistant  to  proceed  to  Madras  a  second  time  to 
collect  the  information  necessary  for  a  critical  examination 
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and  study  of  the  newly  discovered  documents  and  such 
other  materials  as  should  be  available,  Contemporary 
events,  particularly  the  great  changes  in  the  administrative 
and  legislative  policy  of  the  State,  also  made  it  imperative 
that  the  plan  of  some  of  the  sections  should  be  modified, 
and  facts  which  wore  considered  as  only  remotely  germane 
and  narrated  in  that  view  in  the  original  draft  had  to  be 
stated  afresh  and  explained  with  necessary  fulness  so  that 
the  import  of  tho  changes  might  he  clearly  understood.  The 
extension  of  the  period  also  enabled  me  to  make  certain 
additions  and  improvements  in  the  matter  of  Yols.  Ill  and 
IV  as  well,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  chapters  had 
already  been  printed.  It  is  due  to  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  me  that  I  should  say  that  the  extensions  of  time  were 
mm, voidable  in  the  nature  of  the  wholesale  change  in  the 
character  and  quantity  of  the  work  from  what  was  con¬ 
templated  at  the  timo  of  my  appointment  as  Special  Officer. 

My  obligation  to  the  previous  Slate  Manual  is  con¬ 
siderable,  It  served  as  a  convenient  basis  for  historical 
studies  veil  as  for  preparing  tho  chaptors  on  several 
other  subjects  comprised  in  tho  present  Manual,  Mr. 
N  again  Aiya  wrote  his  hook  about  thirty-live  years  ago. 
On  many  matters  of  internal  and  external  history  he 
was  obliged  to  roly  on  Rlutngoonny  Menon.  He  also 
utilised  numerous  documents  and  books  made  available 
since  Slnmgoonny  Motion's  timo,  But  tho  sources  of 
historical  information  which  were  unearthed  since  his 
days,  the  wealth  of  literature,  the  Humorous  inscriptions 
mado  available  by  tho  patient  industry  of  epigraphists 
and  others,  and  the  new  aspects  of  old  facts  presented 
in  recent  books  written  by  competent  scholars,  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  prospect  for  new  lines  of  study, 
thought  and  presentation.  Shungoonny  MenOn  and  Nagam 
Aiya  were  great  pioneers  whose  labours  have  to  be  gratefully 
recognised  and  remembered. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
those  who  assisted  me  in  the  preparation  ot  the  Manual. 
They  are  especially  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  Public  Library  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  possesses 
numerous  source  books  on  South  Indian  history.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  College  ol  Arts,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  and  those  in  the  Legislative  Library  have  also  been 
useful.  Mr.  R,  V.  Poduval  placed  tho  whole  library  of  the 
Travancore  Archaeological  .Department  at  my  disposal  and 
borrowed  for  me  the  Kpigraphioal  Reports  and  other 
literature  from  Madras  and  other  places  beyond  Travau- 
core.  My  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the  Connemara 
Library  and  the  University  Library,  Madras,  is  very 
great.  I  am  also  obliged  to  Dowan  Bahadur  Dr.  S. 
Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  Dr.  Chelanat  Aehyutha  Mepon, 
V.  R.  Hamachandra  Dikshithar  and  other  members  of 
the  research  staff  of  the  Madras  University  for  their 
readiness  to  discuss  with  mo  certain  topics  of  South 
Indian  history.  Mr.  R.  Krishna  Kao,  a  grandson  of  tho 
late  Raja  Sir  T.  Madava  Rao,  was  so  good  as  to  lend  mo 
a  collection  of  Madava  Rao  papers.  The  manuscripts  of  tho 
History  of  Travancore  by  Dowan  Nanoo  Pilhii  (unpublish¬ 
ed)  and  the  unpublished  account,  of  tho  reign  of  tho  lat.o 
Maharaja  Sri  Malam  Thirunal  compiled  by  Mahakavi  Rao 
Sahib  Ullur  S.  Paramoswara  Aiyar  have  been  very  useful, 

Mr.  Suranad  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.  has  been  my 
Assistant  in  this  work  throughout  the  period.  Kven  after 
■  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  in  tho  Central  Records 
office  he  continued  to  assist  me  out  of  office  hours  during 
all  this  period.  He  was  so  good  as  to  attend  my  office 
on  all  holidays  as  well,  and  work  with  me  from  morning 
to  evening.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  place  on  record  my 
high  and  sincere  sense  of  appreciation  of  his  versatility  of 
talent  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  duty.  His  association 
with  me  in  the  work  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  profit.  I  have  been  benefited  not  only  by  his 
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industry,  but  also  by  his  vast  erudition,  quick  grasp,  remark¬ 
able  memory,  broad  outlook  and  his  capacity  to  make 
relevant  suggestions  which  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  in  several  troublesome  tangles.  Hard  work  is 
his  delight.  I  hope  that  the  valuable  experience  gainSd  by 
this  young  officer  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  State  in 
future. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  record  that  the  great 
collection  of  documents  in  the  Mathilakam,  the  Palace  and 
the  Huzur  Central  Records  has  been  of  immense  value 
in  dislodging  errors,  finding  out  explanations,  and  filling 
up  gaps.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
gracious  permission  given  to  me  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  to  use  the  old  records  in  the  Palace  and  the 
Mathilakam  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  archives  of 
Government.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  tho  Preface  to 
Vol.  I,  the  personal  interest  evinced  by  His  Highness  # 
has  been  a  great  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  and  laborious  task 
which  His  Highness’  Government  commissioned  me  to  do 
I  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  frequent  discussions 
with  the  Dewan,  Saohivothama  Sir  0.  P.  llamas wami  Aiyar, 
and  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  advice.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  that  advice  lias  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  the 
preparation  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  volumes.  To  him  I 
beg  to  express  my  sincere  and  respectful  thanks. 


Trivandrum,  1 
15th  Oct.  1940.  J 


T.  K.  Veut  Piimi- 
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CHAPTER  XIII— HISTORY:'  T-;  1 

V- 

■  \ 

ANOT1CNT  llISTOliY 

The  ancient  history  of  Travail  core  is  the  history  of 
the  larger  unit  of  Kerala.  The  actual  facts  are  difficult  to 
discover.  The  search  has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by 
some  of  the  older  writers,  who,  fascinated  by  written  texts 
of  comparatively  rocent  composition  like  the  Ksfalolpat'hy 
and  the  Kofalamahatlirayam,  preferred  to  work  down  from 
them  to  the  oarliost  beginnings  instead  of  making  indepen¬ 
dent  enquiry  among  the  actual  vestiges  of  the  past,  embed¬ 
ded  in  custom,  convention  and  tradition.  The  Kefalolpafhy 
which  is  in  Malayslam  was  compiled  after  the  advent  of  the 
Dutch  in  Malabar.  The  composition  of  the  KofalamahSth- 
myam  which  is  in  Sanskrit  cannot  in  any  event  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  time  much  earlier.  These  works  probably  epito¬ 
mise  tho  stories  transmitted  through  many  generations. 
But  tho  truth  is  often  concealed  by  incrustations  of  mythical 
and  legendary  lore. 

Tho  nucleus,  however,  is  the  story  of  Pafas'ufama,  the 
warrior-sage  who  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishhu. 
Many  are  the  places  in  India  which  are  associated  in  some 
measure  with  the  name  of  Pafas'ufama.  It  is  not  only  Kerala, 
Thuluva  and  Karnataka  which  keep  his  memory  alive. 
Parasur&ma  1b  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the  Nirmaud 
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Bratnti.au s  of  the  Sutlej  and  tho  Balias  ot  Bihat.  this 
floating  legend  provided  the  fundamental  basis  tor  t ho 
Kefahllpat'hy  and  the  KtBalainahiithmyain.  hie  details 
were  filled  in  with  a  set  purposo.  The  M aluilhmyam 
attempts  to  establish  tho  sacred  characler  of  the  Brahmans 
of  Kerala  and  their  position  as  the  apex  oi  the  social  and 
political  structure.  The  Ulpat’hy  hears  ample  marks  of  a 
desire  to  manufacture  an  ancient  and  noble  lineage  lor  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut  and  pass  a  benediction  on  his  bids  lor 
political  supremacy  in  Malabar.  Both  the  works  were 
compiled  centuries  after  the  happenings  which  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  record,  and  the  motives  of  tho  authors  seem  to 
have  vitiated  tho  correctness  of  thoir  conclusions,  Bogun, 
the  author  of  the  Malabar  Manual,  characterises  them  as 
a  ‘farrago  of  legendary  nonsonsc.’  Ho  would,  however, 
accept  some  of  the  versions  of  tho  Kerulnlpafhy  '  with 
slight  modifications.’  According  to  K.  d’.  I’admunabha 
Menon,  the  KfcrtJolpafhy  itself  in  its  present  form  is  full 
of  anachronisms,  absurdities  and  contradictions,  an  ill- 
digested  and  un  collated  collection  of  different  versions, 
huddled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  But  streaks  of 
historical  light  are  often  discernible  amidst  the  enshroud¬ 
ing  darkness  of  the  cloud-land  of  fiction. 


Kerala  as  now  understood  is  the  tract  of  land  between 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Western  Ghats,  comprising  tiro 
,  _  statos  of  Travaucore  and  Cochin,  tho  Bri- 

K6onteorigdin10n  tish  distl'ict  of  Malabar  and  a  portion  of 
South  Canara.  Tradition  ascribes  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  PafasurSma.  After  destroying  tho 
Kshathriya  kings,  so  goes  the  puranic  story,  the  warrior-sage 
convened  an  assembly  of  learned  men  to  advise  him  how 
his  sins  might  be  expiated,  The  men  of  wisdom  suggested 
that  he  might  make  over  the  territories  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest  to  the  Brahmans,  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  great¬ 
ness.  Thus  might  he  save  his  soul  from  perdition,  The 
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repentant  warrior  cheerfully  obeyed  the  behests  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Gokarnam  which  was  then  the  land’s  end  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  Thera,  by  acts  of  severs  ponanco,  ha  propitiat¬ 
ed  Vanina,  the  God  of  the  Waters,  and  BLumidevi,  the 
Goddess  of  the  Ifarth.  Having  obtained  boons  from  them, 
he  proceeded  to  KanyakuniSri  from  where  ho  threw  his 
battle-axe  with  mighty  fore  o  northwards  and  it  fell  at  Gokar- 
mim.*  The  waters  subsided.  The  tract  thus  formed  is 
called  PafuSuiamn-K shut, ram,  the  land  of  Parahifama.  It, 
is  also  known  as  the  Karmabhumi,  the  country  where  sal¬ 
vation  depends  entirely  on  good  actions.  All  This  is  said 
to  have  happened  in  the  ThvslhS  Ynga,  the  second  of  the 
Hindu  chronological  cycles. 

Tim  ccuui ry  being  made  lit  |f>r  human  habitation  by 
performance  of  the  proscribed  ceremonies,  Pafasurama  peo¬ 
pled  it  with  colonists  whom  he  brought 
^no w  cmi#»v P  from  far  and  near,  fiom  Aliiicshstra  in  the 

north  as  well  as  .from  l ho  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Ka, inu-o.se  and  tiie  Maharashtra  countries  in  the  south.  Pie 
also  brought*  representatives  of  the  various  castes  and  call¬ 
ings.  The  Bvalmian  colonists  known  as  PJamputliif is  be¬ 
longed  to  eight  gofras  or  families.  As  the  land  was  “  in- 
feslcd  by  the  dangerous  Magas  the  colonists  were  anxious 
to  return  lo  their  former  homes  impelled  by  a.  desire  for 
soil'-])  res  or  vat  ion.  But  th|  fcxotlus  was  prevented  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  cor  lain  now  customs  which  turned  the  innni- 
grmfke  into  a  community  different  from  their  relations  and 
friends  in  Urn  land  of  their  previous  occupation.  They 
wore  therefore  obliged  to  remain  whore  they  were.  Some 
of  the  mosi  important  customs  thus  introduced  were  that 
the  oddest  son  alone  of  the  'NfimpGlhiri  father  should  marry 
within  the  caste,  that  the  males  should  wear. front-tuft  and 
I- hat  the  females  should  carry  with  them  oadjan  umbrellas, 
*f  According  tu  some  accounts  Paiaiuifsuna  threw  his  axe  from 
GokarOatn  to  Kanyakuma  ri. 
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when  going  out  of  doors,  to  proven!  their  bring  mm  by 
strangers.  Again  and  again  now  batches  ol  t’boplo  wore 
brought  in.  The  Nagas  continued  to  offer  resistance.  At 
last  a  compromise  was  eft'rolrd  and  i  lie  rob  mists  livtfl  in 
peace. 


The  land  of  Paradursma  was  vary  early  dividul  into 
four  districts,  namely,  tlio  Tulu  Khai.dam  from  (inkunuun 
to  the  Porunipula  river,  (ho  kttpa 
The  four  division*.  from  tll0  i’uhuupula  to  the 

K5tta  river,  the  Kerala  Khandum  from  l’uihuppuHai.iam 
to  Karnjetti  including  the  southern  half  of  the  Kurumbra- 
nad  taluk  of  Malabar,  Cochin  and  North  Travancorr,  and 
the  Mushika  Khandam  extending  from  KaniAtti  to  Capo 
Comorin. 


The  country  was  parcelled  out  into  sixty  four  villa¬ 
ges— thirty-two  in  Tulu  Khar.dnm  and  tlio  other  thirty-two 
south  of  it— and  granted  to  the  Brahman 
N&mpaUiiiia!  °f  ^  colonists  with  “  flower  and  water  ”  to  he 
enjoyed  as  a  freehold  for  ever.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  KalaHes  were  established  to  train  the  n;en  in 
arms.  Images  of  JDurga  and  fidata  were  installed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  the  former  on  the  soa  coast  and  the  latter  on  the 
hills.  Rules  were  laid  down  to  regulate  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  The  ordinances  of  Para4u*5ma  were  obeyed  by  till, 
and  even  the  wind  and  the  weather  and  the  other  forces  of 
nature  respected  his  commands  and  performed  their  allotted 
functions  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Kerala  and  the  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  Namputhifis  thus  became  the  lords 
of  the  land  in  virtue  of  PararfurSma’s  grant. 

The  form  of  government  prescribed  by  ParaSursma 
Oovefnmsnfc.  was  a  sort  ,of  oligarchy  *n  which  all  the 

sixty  four  gr&mams  ware  represented.  For 
some  time  the  system  appears  to  have  worked  well  enough. 
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On  the  failure  of  the  gifimakkar  to  meet  together  and  con¬ 
duct  the  affairs  of  the  country  satisfactorily  as  ordained 
by  the  Rislii,  representative  authority  was  conferred  on 
four  villages,  Payyanrnr,  Perunchellur,  Parappur  and  Chen- 
ga  nr  tlr,  to  acton  behalf  of  the.  whole  community.  While 
the  Brahmans  were  ruling  tiro  land,  disputes  arose,  which 
marred  the  happiness  of  the  p-  ople.  Raksl.5purushas  or 
Protectors  woro  therefore  appointed  and  con- missioned  to 
hold  office  for  three  years.  Pour  Kaakams  or  advisory 
bo  lie  3  were  established,  each  under  an  officer  called  ThaUyS- 
ihiri,  to  assist  the  Rakshapuru&has  in  administering  the 
affairs.  Four  ‘caste  assemblies’,  Varna  Ka  akams  were 
formed  to  protect  the  different  interests.  It  was  also  resol¬ 
ved  that  oach  of  the  Ila'akams  should  have  a  house  at  Thiru- 
vauchikkulam  which  was  the  seat  of  government  so  that 
the  representatives  should  bo  able  to  guide  and  control  the 
administration.  Some  of  the  Bralnnan  families  were  initiated 
in  arms  to  ensure  efficient  fighting  and  good  leadership. 

This  system  also  having  failed  of  its  purpose,  the 
Brahmans,  in  mooting  assembled  at  Thirunav&i,  resolved  to 
bring  down  a  king  to  govern  the  country.  The  choice  fell 
on  Keya  PorumSl  of  Keyapuram  in  the  country  beyond  the 
ghats.  The  Kali  year  of  his  installation,  3317,  is  expressed  in 
the  chronogram  ‘  BhV man  Ihvpcyam  prapya \  corresponding 
to  A,  D.  216.  The  newly  appointed  Perum&l  was  put  on 
terms.  He  had  to  outer  into  a  covenant  with  the  people 
that  ho  would  respect  the  ancient  customs  and  usages  and 
permit  them  to  conduct  the  administration  themselves. 
Ordinarily  twelve  years  was  to  be  the  period  of  the  rule  ol' 
each  Perumal.  On  its  termination  he  was  to  retire  from 
public  life.  The  most  approved  mode  of  doing  this,  it  is 
said,  consisted  in  the  Perumal  cutting  his  own  throat,  on  the 
termination  of  a  grand  farewell  feast,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  guests.  These  governors  were  bound  to  observe 
certain  Brahmanical  regulations.  In  matters  of  doubt 
the  decision  of  the  Brahmans  was  to  be  final.  There  were 
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twenty-five  Pcrmnills  in  all  li.i'  tuiu.iry  irnm 

A.  D.  '-216  to  A.  D.  428.  Tlu>  mdd  «•  i  _"n  wa-  v  id.-  and 
the  PerumSls  are  said  to  iu«v  v-  j  te-.  t  mi  !l-ai  dxnasiv  in 
South  India  which  was  mns<  powerful  iortl»-  mm-  Icing; 
for,  we  hear  of  PI. era  IVvim  ah.  t  hff..,  \  \  -  on  a>  and  1  m  dy 
Par ura5 Is.  Tim  last  I’onnua!  was  purmioed  iu«nvmi  tor 
thirty-six  years,  at  the  end  id  which  p  riml  lie  is  said  uj 
have  embraced  Islam  ani  tmiharkcd  tor  \lm  i  a  . 1 1 1 <  r  parti¬ 
tioning  liis  terrUoiks  aimii':-',  his  i.umerom-  I.  in.-men,  who 
thus  became  the  rulers  of  dm  laud. 


The  traditional  ; 


"ii<n  for  history. 


But  beneath  all  this  miracle  and  table  may  he  ,iis.  ovoml 


ft hh'h  are  of  givat  \ aluo 
1  ai'ii  ]  oht inal 
ore  and  ol  Ker.da. 
sonic  pm  m  oi  Kerala, 
so  old  in  tin  ir  (4 1  ulu- 
ii  a  i>!  !sou;h  India, 
sea  extendi  d  in  t he  loot 
, Waters  SM1(|U  J , t  h,!\  e  sub- 

Thorc  v, as  .,i  nun  tintf 


pertain  materials  ’ 

Some  facts  of  jn  roi'OUSl.l'Ui  1  il!g  tin 
anoient  geography.  .  , 

history  ol  iraxanu 
Scientific,  researches  ha\o  pnnnl  lha 
especially  the  litlovai  in  ad**  aw  r< 
gical  formation  as  the  adjoining 
Originally,  it  would  appear,  the  s< 
of  the  Western  (ilials.  Bui  the  w; 
sided  several  thousand  ye; 
a  subsidence  of  land  at:  Gtikaman.,  follow,  d  by  .m  uprising. 
The  appearance  of  Similar  phenomena  m  later  times  buds 
probability  to  this  conclusion.  Nearly  six  hundred  jnin 
ago  a  large  estuary  opened  it  so  If  near  Cochin,  ii  was 
then  that  the  island  of  Vaipiu  rose  from  die  •-oa.  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Christian  Kra  Urn  sea  i>  believed  to  have 
run  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  backwaters.  Megas- 
thenes  (4th  century  B.  (J.)  mentions  TiirippuiiiUHirunlis  a 
seaport.  It  is  now  more  than  four  miles  inland.  The 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  gfograplmrs  as 


lying  on  the  sea  coast  between  Muairit*  (CiAnganore)  and 
tsarkare  (Varkala)*  cannot  bo  identified  lie  coast  mnv 
rims.  The  taluk  of  Shorthala  which  lies  to  dm  vm>l  of  the 
*  Some-  scholar*  identify  it  with  Vaikcfau 
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backwater  did  not  exist  in  ancient  days  when  Vaikom  or 
Perumthuvn  was  an  important  seaport.  A  good  portion 
of  the  taluks  of  Vaikom,  Kottayam  and  Ampalapula  and 
parts  of  the  coastal  taluks  of  the  Cochin  State  must  have 
been  undo)'  the  wen  at  one  time.  At  any  rate  they  must 
have  formed  an  extensive  swamp  with  sandbanks  and 
umdbanks  here  and  there.  .Rhode,  a  former  Commercial 
Agent,  of  Tvavnncore,  has  recorded  that  in  cutting  the 
Varkala  canal  shells  which  belonged  to  a  elms  of  shell-fish 
which  only  live'  in  deep  water  were  discovered.  Coral 
roofs  have  been  found  below  the  alluvium  near  Vs.lappally> 
in  the  taluk  of  Cimnganiissufy.  This  is  taken  to  indicate 
that  at  one  time  the  tract  was  a  part  of  the  sea. 

lfa.ots  like  the  above  are  stressed  by  geologists  to 
prove  that  the  ;hwnl,inn  of  Kerala,  from  the  sea  was  the 
result  of  volcanic  or  soismologieal  ucticn,  either  sudden  or 
gradual.  There  is  also  another  theory  which  has  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  phopftWcnon.  In  Kerala  there  are 
numerous  rivers  which  in  times  of  Hood  bring  down  im¬ 
mense  quanlhios  of  silt,  from  the  bills.  The  ocean  currents 
transport  large  quantifies  of  sand  towards  the  shore.  It 
is  argued  that  the  foimation  of  the,  coastal  regions  in 
Ksfa.II  was  due,  to  the  accumulation  of  silt  and  sand.  The 
new  formations  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  coastal 
tracts.  The  rest,  of  the  country  is  as  old  as  the  other  parts 
of  South  India  and  certainly  older  than  the  region  between 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Vindhyas  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Indian  civilisation.  Geologists 
are  of  the  definite  opinion  Unit  the  Suhi  5,dri  is  very  much 
older  than  the  mighty  Himalayas. 


The  question  of  the  age  of  Kerala  and  South  India 
and  their  anc-isnt  civilisation  might  have  - 
QuestonlSned.  been  left  to  itself  but  for  the  attitude 
taken  by  certain  writers.  They  evaluate 
the  south  not  by  examining  intrinsic,  evidence  but  by 
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cataloguing  the  references  which  may  be  discovered  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  works.  European  nations  throw  upon  the 
Indians  a  severe  burden  of  proof  to  establish  their  ancient 
greatness.  Similarly,  Indian  writers  of  <  mineneo  have  for  a 
long  time  depended  for  tlicir  estimate  of  Hon th  India  on 
the  testimony  of  books  written  in  North  India  in  the 
Sanskrit  language.  Even  such  a  distinguished  scholar  as 
RSmakrishpa  Gop&la  Bliandarkar  found  himself  oldiged  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Aryan  immigrants  into  the  south 
from  the  works  of  PSnini,  KsthySyunu  and  1‘nlhnnjaii,  anti 
the  edicts  of  ASoka,  to  mention  only  some  of  tl:o  earlit  st 
writings.  This  is  as  erroneous  as  it  would  1  o  to  lot  k  for 
the  true  ancient  history  of  Kerala  in  the  writings  of  the 
Portuguese  or  the  travels  of  Mart  o  Polo  or  perhaps,  to  go 
hack  further  by  a  thousand  five  hundred  years,  to  the 
Pariplus  Maris  Erythraei. 

The  life  of  a  people,  its  beginnings  and  development 
are  best  studied  from  their  own  records  and  rtdits.  JDia- 
vidian  literature,  nurtured  by  South  .Indian  poets  and 
controlled  by  academies  of  learned  men,  had  attained  to 
unrivalled  prominence  long  before  Sanskrit  grew  into  a 
languaga  of  thought  and  culture.  Their  hooks  afioul  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  Thumi'ukiim  and 
the  extent  of  the  civilisation  of  its  people.  South  India 
was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  various  provinces  and  districts 
in  India  toevolve  a  civilisation  worth  tl  e  name.  The  urn- 
positions  of  the  Sangam  po8ts  record  the  progress  of  Foath 
Indian  society  from  the  earliest  times,  periods  of  history 
long  anterior  to  those  in  which  North  India  and  Europe 
began  to  throw  away  their  primitive  habits.  Yet,  as  the 
traditional  method  of  proving  what  is  good  in  the  south  by 
finding  out  references  in  the  literatures  of  North  India  and 
•  of  the  west  appears  to  be  still  in  vogue,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  those  references. 

Kerala  was  known  to  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  times  on  lecord.  The  Mahsbharatha  and  the 


^Sraayana  refer  to  it  in  express  terms.  The  former  makes 
mention  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Balabhadra 
Ke literature.010"1,  to  shrines  of  Cape  Comorin  and 
Janardanam  (Varkala).  The  Cher  a  king 
is  said  to  have  supplied  provisions  for  the  belligerent  armies 
in  the  field  of  Kurukshefcra  besides  furnishing  large  con¬ 
tingents  of  fighting  men.  Ln  the  ftsmsyafla  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  liomesli  Chmuler  Dutt,  is  a  work  composed  not 
later  than  the  5th  century  B.  C.,  it  is  stated  that  Sugriva 
sent  his  emissaries  to  Kerala  in  quest  of  Sliha.  'Kstyayana 
(4th  century  B.  C.)  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  Kerala.  The  Greek  ambassador,  Megas- 
thenes,  in  his  account  of  ancient  India,  refers  to  the  kingdom 
of  Chora  and  the  NSyars  of  Malabar.  The  second  and  thir¬ 
teenth  edicts  of  Asoka  (3rd  century  B.  C.)  refer  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Kfiralaputra  as  the  ‘Pratyantas’  of  the  imperial 
dominions.  The  vivid  description  of  the  enchanting  land 
in  the  6agh  uvanria  of  Kalidasa  and  its  mention  in  iSiimad 
Bh&gavatha  and  the  Vsyu,  Matsya,  Padma,  Skandaand  the 
Msrkandeya-pufanas  show  that  Kerala  was  no  unknown 
land  at  the  time  of  their  composition. 


From  'ihe  earliest  times  Kerala  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  the  commercial  world.  ‘The  wealth  of  India’ 
owed  its  origin  to  ‘the  exchange  of  such 

The  land  of  trade.  .  .  ,,  T  , . 

of  her  productions  as  among  the  Indians 

were  superfluities  but  were  at  the  same  time  not  only 
highly  prized  by  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  North  Africa 
and  Europe,  but  were  obtainable  from  no  other  quarter  ex¬ 
cept  India.’  According  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  Assyriologist,  teak 
wood  which  was  found  in  the  mins  of  Ur  must  have  been 
imported  by  sea,  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  This  takes  back 
the  commerce  by  sea  to  so  early  a  date  as  3,000  B.  C.. 
About  2,600  13.  G.  cotton  cloth  from  Malabar  appears  to 
have  found  its  way  to  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians  visited- the 
coast  of  Malabar  about  l,C0d  B.  C,  in  search  of  ivory, 
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sandalwood  and  spices.  About  Uio  sumo  pored  King  Solomon 
sent  Ms  commercial  fleet  to  Tarsbish  and  Ophir.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  tbe  following:— “For  the  King  had  at  sea 
a  navy  of  Tarsbish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes  and 
peacocks”.  All  these  commodities,  with  tlm  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  silver,  are  believed  to  have  been  from  the  Malabar 
Coast.  Heredotns,  iith  century  B.  C.,  testifies  to  tin*  tact 
that  the  Red  Sea  trade  in  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon 
and  cassia  (the  two  latter  being  Malabar  products)  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians. 

Muziris  was  in  ancient  times  tlm  most  important  sea¬ 
port  in  the  east.  From  tbe  Chora  country  was  o  sported  to  the 
nations  of  the  west,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cardamom,  ginger 
and  other  spices.  This  commercial  intercourse  drained  the 
gold  of  Europe  into  India  to  such  an  extent  that,  so  far  back 
as  the  first  century  A.  D.,  Pliny  calculated  that  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  serstices  were  withdrawn  from  the  Roman 
Empire  to  purchase  ‘useless’  articles  from  the  east.  The 
discovery  of  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  gave  additional  impetus  to  this  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  probably 
in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  names  Tundis,  Muziris,  Nelcyndu 
and  Barkare  as  the  ports  from  which  pepper  was  export¬ 
ed.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Homans,  the 
trade  with  the  east  reached  its  high-water-mark,  Vincent 
Smith  has  thus  described  the  Roman  trade  with  Southern 
India: — 

“The  Tamil  land  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  three 
precious  commodities,  not  procurable  elsewhere,  namely, 
pepper,  pearls  and  ceryls.  Pepper  fetched  an  enormous  price 

in  the  markets  of  Europe .  The  Tamil  states 

maintained  powerful  navies  and  were  visited  freely  by  ships 
from  both  east  and  west,  which  brought  together  merchants 
of  various  places  eager  to  buy  the  pearls,  pepper,  ceryls  and 
other  choice  commodities  of  India,  and  to  pay  for  them 
with  the  gold,  silver  and  art-ware  of  Europe”, 
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According  to  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  there  was  at 
one  time  a  temple  of  Augustus  at  Kodunhallftr  with  a 
garrison  of  two  cohorts  or  one  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
Kanakasabliapathi  Pillai,  a  recognised  authority  in  matters 
of  Tamil  history,  makes  mention  of  the  practice  of  the 
P5  tidy  an  kings  in  enlisting  Roman  soldiers  in  their  service. 
Numismatic  evidence  also  shows  that  during  the  period 
of  eighty  years  from  Augustus  to  Nero  the  Indian  trade 
with  Rome  was  most  active.  The  finds  of  Roman  coins 
in  various  parts  of  South  India  afford  valuable  evidence 
of  long-standing  relations  and  large  monetary  dealings. 
Some  of  these  finds  are  in  South  Malabar,  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore.  The  evidence  of  language  also  indicates  this  early 
relation  with  the  nations  of  the  west.  Bishop  Caldwell 
points  out  that  in  the  three  works,  Pliny’s  Natural  History, 
the  Periplus,  and  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  is  to  be  found  the 
largest  stock  of  primitive  Dravidian  words  contained  in  any 
written  documents  of  ancient  times.  These  words  found 
their  way  into  the  Roman  vocabulary  through  centuries  of 
commercial  intercourse.  The  above  facts  prove  that  Mala¬ 
bar  was  well-known  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

We  have  next  to  enquire  who  were  the  earliest  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Malabar.  The  notion  of  the  migration  of  peoples 
has  gained  such  groat  currency  among 
'^lwWtanta  ethnologists  and  historians  that,  in  writing 

tho  hi  story  of  a  country,  they  proceed  from 
a  fundamental  assumption  that  the  earliest  people  inhabit¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  civilised  world  must  have  come  from 
some  other  part.  The  Aryans  in  India  are  believed  to  have 
entered  the  country  through  the  north-western  passes  and 
the  Mongolians  through  those  of  the  north-east.  The  Dra- 
vidians  are  also  regarded  as  immigrants  in  pre-historic 
times.  The  earliest  of  the  races  which  now  inhabit  India 
is  considered  to  be  of  Negrito  origin.  Some  hold  that  even 
the  aboriginal- tribes  must-have  .entered India- from-  the  vast 
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Gondwana  continent  which  in  an  earlier  geological  age 
extended  between  Africa  and  South  America  lmi  was  sub¬ 
sequently  submerged  in  the  ocean.  .H  is  in  (lie  Dekhan  and 
South  India,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  continent,  that  nume¬ 
rous  urns  with  the  remains  of  Fabvolithic  man  tire  mumly 
found.  The  finds  of  Athioclnmullar  in  the  Tinnoveily  disi rich 
belonging  to  the  neolithic  period,  attest  the  next  stage  oi 
human  evolution.  According  to  Kisley,  the  Dravidian  rate 
is  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian  peoples. 

The  trend  of  modern  thought.,  based  tm  the  result  of 
careful  research,  is  that  South  .India  was  the  cradle  of  civili¬ 
sation.  It  was  from  South  India  that  cull  urn  was  taken  to 
Mesopotamia.  Hewitt  maintains  that  tbo  Dravidians  were 
the  first  agriculturists,  the  first  traders  and  the  first  navi¬ 
gators.  They  introduced  agriculture  and  handicrafts  into 
Europe  and  even  sowed  the  seeds  out  of  which  grew  the 
Roman  Law  and  the  Roman  Empire.  The  excavations  at 
Mohanjo  Daro  and  Harappa  show  that  the  Dravidians  were 
in  occupation  of  North  India  three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
affinity  of  the  Brahui  language  to  the  Dravidian  languages 
is  sometimes  taken  as  dependable  evidence  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Dravidians  from  the  country  beyond  the  north-west¬ 
ern  passes.  This  also  proves  that  people  speaking  a  langu¬ 
age  allied  to  the  Dravidian  languages  once  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  continent.*  The  history  of  the  next 
succeeding,  periods  is  uncertain.  “We  feel",  says  Will 
Durant,  “  that  between  the  heyday  of  Mohanjo  Daro  and 
the  advent  of  the  Aryans  a  great  gap  stands  in  our  know¬ 
ledge,  or  rather  that  our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  gap  in  our  ignorance  ”.f 

The  population  of  Ksrala  in  those  early  times  could 
not  have  been  different  in  race  or  language  from  that  of  the 


*  History  of  the  Tamils,  P.  T.  Srinivasa  Aiyangar,  p.  2. 
t  The  Stray  of  Civilisation,  Will  Durant,  Vol.  I,  p,  809. 
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other  parts  of  south  India.  It  is  the  view  of  certain 
Kr-fiija  eUmolo>'i-  ethnologists  that  the  South  Indian  tribes 
cully  similar  to  were  Astroloids  who  subsequently  became 
South  India.  united  with  Mongoloicl-Malayan  races  from 

the  mountain  regions  of  the  south-east,  followed  by  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  the  Altaic  countries,  the  N&ga  worshipping 
Knshites,  the  yellow  slat  worshippers  and  the  great  Semitic 
confederacy  in  succession,  one  after  the  other,  until  even¬ 
tually  the  Aryan  raco  revolutionised  society  and  religion 
iind  changed  the  course  of  economic  progress  in  unexpected 
directions.*' 

By  common  consent  the  Pulayas,  Parayas,  Kuravas, 
and  Vp.tas  are  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants.  But  there  is  con- 
Iho  inhabitants.  yjderable  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
tiro  communities  which  formed  the  higher  strata  of 
Malabar  society  as  it  is  now  constituted.  Of  these  the 
N'ayars  were  the  earliest  inhabitants.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  Dravidian  descent  by  eminent  authors,  while 
others  equally  eminent  attribute  to  them  a  Turanian  or 
Scythic  origin.  Mr.  Fawcett  suggests  that  they  are  of 
Aryan  extraction,  though  lie  does  not  make  a  positive 
statement.  From  the  similarity  of  names  and  common 
features  of  N$ga  worship,  it  is  argued  that  they  are  akin 
to  the  tribes  in  certain  parts  of  Upper  India.  Whatever 
that  be,  it  is  not  less  correct  to  say  that  the  serpent  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  north  were  emigrants  from  the  south  than 
that  those  of  the  south  were  immigrants  from  the  north. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  Malabar  there  has  been 
a  mixture  of  races.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
NSyars  may  be  regarded  as  Dravidians.  They  appear  to  have 
been  occupying  Kerala  from  very  early  days.  Theories 


.  Tho  Travancore  Jenmi  Kudiyaa  Report,  by  P.  lUman  Thampi,  p.  20. 
Also  see  Hewitt. 
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regarding  the  time  when,  and  the  regions  whence,  t hoy  name 
must  be  purely  conjectural.* 

The  first  people  to  settle  in  Malabar,  who  were 
admittedly  immigrants,  were  the  Namputhiris.  l’heir  advent 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  Bra.  Logan  fixes  the  time  of  their  coming  some¬ 
where  about  the  eighth  century  A.  1).,  the  argument  being 
that  Hiouen  Tsang,  the  Chinese  missionary,  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  existence  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar,  and  for  tbc 
further  reason  that  the  Jewish  and  the  Syrian  Christian 
copper  plates  are  not  attested  by  them,  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  devote  any  space  to  criticise  the  above 
statement  of  reasons  which  are  manifestly  untenable. 
The  Brahmanio  religion  began  to  spread  in  Malabar  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Bra  and  the  comming¬ 
ling  of  the  Agamic  and  Vodic  cults  had  begun  to  exert 
their  influence  on  the  religious  worship  of  the  people.  The 
non-attestation  of  the  copper  plate  grants  is  an  equally 
untenable  argument.  At  the  time  of  those  grants  there 
were  several  castes  and  communities  in  Malabar.  Neither 
the  Nayars  nor  the  Ilavas  figure  as  attestors.  But  Logan 
does  not  hold  that  those  communities  were  not  in  existence 
in  Malabar  at  the  time.  The  standard  adopted  by  hint  to 
rule  out  Nampttthiri  Brahmans  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  and 
illogical.  Mr.  K.  P.  PadmanSbha  Monon  holds  that  the 
Namputhiris  must  have  entered  Malabar  not  later  than  the 
first  century  and  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  earlier, t 

The  Ilavas  were  the  next  settlers.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  Ceylon,  a  belief  which  is  cherished  to 
Other  immigrants.  this  ,day-  Logan  inclines  to  the  view  that 
_as  the  coconut  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus,  the  Ilavas  who,  according  to  tradition,  intro- 
duced  it  into  Malabar,  could  not  have  arrived  before  that 

■  -  .*  History,  of  Kerala,  K,  P,  Padman&bha  M«nou7vol.  Ill  p.  17&  " 

t  Ibid,  VoL  I,  p.  76. 
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time.  *  But  as  there  was  constant  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  from  much  'iejiflier 
days,  the  omission  of  coconuts  in  the  list  of  expSifthn.^'  ’ 
the  Periplus  does  not  support  the  argument.  It  mafte***- 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut  had  not  become  popular 
in  the  first  century.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
immigration  of  the  Ilavas  began  not  later  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  Christians  and  the  Jews 
came  to  Malabar  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  The  advent 
of  the  Muhammadans  dates  from  the  eighth  century  A.  D. 


At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Namputhifis,  the 
Ns,gas  were  the  predominant  people  in  Kerala,  as  they  were 

in  North  India  in  earlier  times,  t  They 
Tho  N&nas  and  the  ,  ,  .  T,  . 

Brahmans.  were  serpent  worshippers.  It  is  well- 

known  that  Nsga-worship  still  prevails 
on  a  large  scale  in  Malabar.  The  ancient  Nsgas  of  South 
India,  who  worshipped  the  serpents,  combed  their  hair  and 
gathered  it  up  so  that  the  knots  stood  up  making  the  face 
of  the  worshipper  look  like  .the  expanded  hood  of  a  cobra.J 
It  must  be  from  this  similarity  that  the  Aryans  named  the 
older  denizens  of  the  land  Nsgas.  The  term,  however, 
became  a  by- word  on  account  of  the  dislike  they  bore 
towards  the  fighting  Nagas  and  consequently  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  to  denote  serpents  instead  of  human  beings.  But 
they  were  a  civilised  people,  war-like  and  well-organised. 
They  offered  a  stout  resistance  which  the  new-comers 
found  it  impossible  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms.  They  were 
so  powerful  that  superstition  and  miracle  were  found 
necessary  to  help  colonisation. 

Knowing  their  limitations,  the  immigrants  were  con¬ 
tent  to  gain  influence  gradually  and  by  insidious  means 
*  Malabar  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  79  foot-note, 
f  History  of  the  Tamils,  1*.  T-  Sriaivftsa  Aiyangftr,  pp.  92-93. 

J  Ihicl,  p.  93. 
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without  obtruding  their  prominence.  They  had  not  the  lea  At 
compunction  to  accept  a  compromise,  even 
Friendly  dealings  in  reii„.ious  worship,  by  nceommodat mg 
local  deities  in  the  niches  of  their  Aryan  iaitli.  They  min¬ 
gled  freely  with  the  older  people  lmt  kept  aloof  !rom  thntn  in 
theirdomestic  concerns.  Their  confreres  in  North  India  were 
able  to  establish  a  dominion  ovor  the  older  inhabitants, 
which  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  individuality  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  But  in  Kerala  the  course  of  events  was  different.  The 
immigrants  adopted  the  dress,  the  language  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived. 
They  restricted  the  right  of  marriage  to  the  eldest  main  in 
the  joint  family,  the  younger  members  being,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  into  wedlock  with  the  daughters  of  the  soil,  an 
arrangement  which,  while  affording  them  the  couifoiis  and 
conveniences  of  life,  gave  the  Namputhiris  addilional  advan¬ 
tage  of  exerting  influence  over  the  N&gas.  Their  main  churn 
to  recognition  and  authority  was  I  heir  spiritual  emimmoe  as 
the  accredited  representatives  of  Brahmanism.  The  story 
of  the  grant  by  Pafa&irSma  eventually  became  their  muni¬ 
ment  of  title,  and  princes  and  potentates  accjuiesced  in  their 
professions  in  order  to  gain  spiritual  merit  Uuough  tlmir 
instrumentality.  They  composed  chapter  and  verse  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  precedence. 

The  mythological  developments  which  resulted  found 
a  convenient  nucleus  in  ParatSurama.  Ho  was  probably  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  earliest  hands  of  ininii- 
Tr6JSL.  §rantfi'  Perhaps  he  might  have  boon  a 
purely  mythological  personage.  Materials 
for  the  creation  of  the  story  were  already  in  existence. 
According  to  the  older  purSnas,  Part, Crania  was  perform¬ 
ing  perennial  '‘tapers'  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  Mahfintlra- 
giri.  Soma  say  that  it  was  at  Gokarnam.  Iie  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  manageable  distance  from  the  future  scene  of  his 
miraculous  activity.  He  was  a  Brahman  and  the  vary  basis 
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of  Hit'  myth  was  his  alleged  victory  over  the  Kshatriyas. 
Thai,  was  a  great  lesson  to  the  warriors,  a  lesson  which  it 
would  he  to  their  interest  to  take.  Naturally  a  commu¬ 
nity  small  iu  numbers,  and  inferior  perhaps  in  the  art  of 
war,  might  have  hit  upon  a  convenient  device  and  invented 
a  story  which,  by  continuous  repetition,  came  to  function 
for  history. 

fn  very  early  timos  Kora]  a  possessed  a  degree  of 
civilisation  which  enabled  the  various  races  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  and  pursue 
^""oivilisiition  their  several  avocations.  But  it  has  been 
the  besetting  sin  of  historians  to  stigma¬ 
tise  Mouth  India  including  Kerala  as  a  land  comparatively 
unimportant,  with  a  civilisation  of  inferior  value,  always 
occupying  a  relatively  subordinate  position  to  the  rest  of 
India,  and  a  political  and  cultural  heritage  with  very  little 
claims  to  originality  and  importance.  Until  recently 
Khiropoau  historians  delighted  in  characterising  the  great 
empires  of  Dio  east  as  being,  in  the  main,  tax-collecting 
institutions  exorcising  coercive  force  on  their  subjects  for 
certain  purposes  at  certain  times,  but  failing  to  impose 
laws  as  distinct  from  particular  and  occasional  com¬ 
mands.  Indian  writers,  with  equal  ignorance  of  what  they 
did  not  care  to  study,  looked  upon  South  India  more  or 
less  as  a  benighted  country  with  few  titles  to  recogni¬ 
tion,  inhabited  by  a  people  attempting  to  bask  in  the  glory 
which  is  associated  with  the  VGdas  and  the  Upanishads,  the 
writings  of  Valmiki,  VySsa  and  Kalidasa  and  the  imperial 
uccomplishinonts  of  Asoka,  Harsba  and  Akbar.  But  long 
before  the  so-called  Aryan  conquest,  at  a  time  when  those 
‘pioneers’  of  Indian  civilisation  had  scarcely  abandoned 
their  nomadic  habits,  the  people  of  South  India  had  built 
up  an  economic  and  political  system,  reared  great  empires, 
developed  agriculture,  industry  and  trade,  constructed  roads 
and  irrigation  works,  and  perfected  a  system  of  religious 
*  . 
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thought  and  practice  which  gave  the  new-comer  the 
stimulus  of  inspiration  and  the  facility  for  adaptation.  As 
observed  by  an  impartial  writer, _the  Dravidians  “were 
already  a  civilised  people  when  the  Aryans  broke  down  upon 
them ;  their  adventurous  merchants  sailed  the  sea  even  to 
Sumeria  and  Babylon,  and  their  cities  knew  many  refine¬ 
ments  and  luxuries.  It  was  from  them  apparently  that  the 
Aryans  took  their  village  community  and  their  systems  of 
land  tenure  and  taxation.  To  this  day  the  Deccan  is  still 
essentially  Dravidian  in  stock  and  customs,  in  language, 
literature  and  arts  The  tradition  of  the  Emperor  MahS- 
bali  current  in  Kerala  embodies  the  apocryphal  recollections 
of  those  spacious  times. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  possess  any  informa¬ 
tion  worth  the  name,  the  people  seem  to  have  lived  in 
village  communities  under  the  direction  of  the  elders  who 
were  assisted  by  the  village  assemblies.  “This  political 
organisation  was  the  ■  result  of  the  peaceful  and  settled 
condition  of  an  agricultural  community,  organised  for 
peaceful  pursuits.  Kingship  was  then  unknown. ”t  Monarchy 
owed  its  rise  to  the  requirements  of  territorial  expansion. 
“The  concentration  of  authority  in  the  kings  robbed  the 
communities  of  their  original  rights  and  powers.’’^ 

In  later  periods  of  history  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  the  sovereignty  of  South  India  was  shared  by  three 
great  dynasties.  Establishing  themselves 
6  kingdoms.8reat  as  monarchs  long  before  the  Aryan  im¬ 
migration,  and  tracing  their  descent  to  the 
beginning  of  creation,  theChSras,  Cholas,  and  PSndyas  built 
up  a  new  system  of  government  and  welded  the  people  into 
well-organised  political  societies.  Their  kingdoms  were 

*  The  Story  of  Civilisation,  Will  Durant,  Vol.  I,  p.  396. 
f  Chronology  of  the  Early  Tamils,  K.  N-  SivarftjaPillai,  b.  a.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madras,  p.  193. 

.  .1 /ttdp.  194. 
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wealthy  and  prosperous  by  virtue  of  their  valuable  foreign 
trade.  They  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  material  civili¬ 
sation/  In  all  the  three  kingdoms  there  was  a  settled 
polity  which  guaranteed  peace  and  order. 

The  ancient  history  of  these  great  kingdoms  has  been 
reconstructed  with  the  help  of  the  Sangam  works  like  the 
,  Pura  N’Sntiru,  Pathittuppat’hu,  Silappathi- 

'  kSram,  Manimelchala,  Aga  Nsnuru,  Natti- 

nai  and  other  compositions.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
scholars  are  tentative.  But  the  events  narrated  by  them 
and  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
are  such  as  bear  the  impress  of  high  probability  leading 
almost  to  a  certainty.  A  few  of  the  important  details  of  the 
history  of  the  Ohsra  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Kerala  and 
the  adjoining  tracts  are  of  interest. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Ohefa  dynasty  shines  with 
great  deeds  of  generosity  and  sacrifice  as  well  as  exploits  in 
war  and  triumphs  in  statecraft.  Perum- 

Early  kings.  chottu  XJdaySn  Cheralatan  t  was  the  first 
king  of  the  line  about  whom  there  is  any  reference  in 
the  ancient  Tamil  literature.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  great  battle  of  KurukshStra,  besides  supplying 
the  belligerent  armies  with  food.  His  capital  was  Kulumur 
which  is  sought  to  be  identified  with  Kumili  in  Travancore 
in  the  Dsvikulam  division.!  His  successor,  Imayavaramban 
Nedum  Cheralatan,  was  equally  famous  for  his  courage  and 
generous  hospitality.  He  is  described  as  a  great  warrior 
who  defeated  seven  kings  and  subjugated  their  territories. 
“After  conquering  the  Radambas§  and  other  neighbours 
he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Yavanas  and  proceeded  right 

*  The  Oxford  History  of  India,  V .  A.  Smith,  p.  144. 

t  Puram  2  and  245.  Also  A  gam  65. 

I  The  Cheras  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K.  G.  SeBha  Aiyar,'  p/if. 

§  The  Conquest  of  Kadambas  is  described  in  KonkaUa  Agam,  173, 
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up  to  the  Himalayas  where  lie  implanted  his  bow  on  its 
slopes”.  His  kingdom  extended  over  the  whole  ol'Tamilniwl.* 

Next  in  order  of  succession  was  Hal-yanai  Holbein 
Kuttuvan  who  reigned  at  “  Tliiruvanchikknjam  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  PeriySr  and  near  the  sounding  ocean”. 
He  too  was  a  great  warrior.  But  in  Iho  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  discipline  and  austeri¬ 
ties  of  a.  sanyssin  in  conformity  with  the  cherished  notions 
inculcated  by  the  laws  of  Varndh-amadharvia.  Kalunkuik- 
kanni  Narmudic-Cheral  who  succeeded  Solkelu  KuUnvan 
was  also  a  great  monarch,  valiant  in  the  battlefield,  liberal 
in  his  patronage  of  letters,  and  generous  in  the  poor.  Hut 
by  his  time  the  Cholas  had  wrested  from  the  Chorus  the 
position  of  primus  inter  pares.  Karikaln.  Chela  appears  to 
have  defeated  the  combined  Pssndya  and  Chora  forces  in  the 
battle  of  Vemii  and  carried  his  successful  arms  over  1  lie 
whole  of  Thamilakara  and  even  over  a.  considerable  portion 
of  the  Telugu  country.  But  dynastic  dissensions  soon  weak¬ 
ened  the  authority  of  the  Cholas  and  Aen-Kuttuvnn  was 
able  to  subdue  them  completely. 

Sen-Kuttuvan  is  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  Chera  dynasty,  The  great  poets  of  the  Sungain 

„  „  period  ascribed  to  him  many  a  triumphant 

Sen-Kuttuvan.  , 

victory  and  attributed  to  him  extensive 

conquests  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas.  He  won 
a  great  naval  victory!  which  was  considered  an  event  of 
such  great  importance  that  his  contemporaries  gave  him 
the  title  “Kafal  Pirahot fiyct,”,  which  means  “who  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  the  sea  as  a  refuge”.  It  was  by  this  victory 
that  Muziris  which  until  then  suffered  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  buccaneers  was  made  a  safe  port  of  call. 
Sen-Kuttuvan  invaded  the  Chola  country  in  the  war  of 


*  Colophon  to  Padigam  No.  112. 

T  Pathittuppafhu,  4£,  16,  48;  Agam,  212. 
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succession  which  followed  Kariksla’s  death  and  succeeded 
in  placing  his  brother-in-law  on  the  throne. 

Thus  the  Chera  kings  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  ancient  India.  But  their  exploits  Jay  concealed 
under  the  dust  of  centuries  until  compara- 
tivo]y  rooent  tiraes-  Histori  ans  have  often 
failed  to  appreciate  the  work  and  recognise 
the  greatness  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  tho  south 
who  belonged  to  the  Dravidian  race.  The  subjugation  of  tho 
south  by  invaders  from  the  north  is  with  them  a  normal 
occurrence,  a  fascinating  theme,  and  a  foregone  conclusion. 
T.f  it  was  possible  for  the  people- of  the  south  to  spread 
throughout  India,  colonise  distant  islands  like  Java  and  Bali, 
and  push  on  their  commercial  enterprise  in  the  countries  of 
tho  west,  the  story  of  their  conquest  of  Northern  India  need 
not  bo  branded  as  a  figment  of  poetic  fancy  or  a  mere 
manifestation  of  parochial  patriotism.  If  the  expedition 
of  Samudra  Gupta  could  give  the  historic  background  to 
Kalidasa  in  describing  the  military  triumphs  of  flaghu, 
the  exploits  of  the  Ohera  kings  recorded  in  the  Pathittu- 
ppat'hu  and  other  Sangam  works  by  contemporary  poets  may 
also  be  legitimately  regarded  as  reliable  and  true.  It 
may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the  desire  for  recognition 
and  reward  might  have  induced,  the  composers  to  burn 
their  incense  at  the  feet  of  kings  and  potentates  and 
persuaded  them  to  improvise  fictions  to  make  their  pane¬ 
gyrics  acceptable  to  their  patrons.  That  is  a  frailty  of 
poets  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  But  no  historian  has 
refused  on  that  ground  to  indent  for  his  facts  on  B&na’s 
Harshacharitha,  Bilhana’s  Vikramankardevacliaritha  or 
Kalhana’s  Bajathaiangini.  V.  A.  Smith  has  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  for  the  period  of  Indian  History  from  600  B.C'.'to 
326  B.  0.  dependence  must  be  placed  almost  wholly  upon 
tradition  communicated  through  literary  works.  The  re¬ 
marks  are  more  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  Sangam 
period  in  South  Indian  history. 
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Ancient  Tamil  works  are  therefore  of  immense  value 
for  the  history  of  the  ancient  Cher  a  monarchs.  fiilappathi- 
kar am  is  the  work  of  a  younger  brother  of  Sen-Kuttuvan  who 
sought  no  favours  from  the  emperor,  particularly  because  he 
had  abandoned  the  pleasures  of  life  and  entered  the  ascetic 
order,  The  decads  in  the  Pathiltuppat'hu  are  each  of  them 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  individual  Chera 
kings.  The  reputation  of  the  Sangam  works  depended  on  the 
stamp  of  approval  placed  upon  them  by  the  great  Madura 
Academy  composed  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time. 
The  ‘Akapporul’  and  ‘Pur a  iNanuru’  are  also  compositions  of 
considerable  value.  But  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  San¬ 
gam  works  are  often  taken  at  a  discount.  So  great  is  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex  that  even  Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa  AiyangSr, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  South  Indian  history, 
would  fain  dismiss  the  expedition  of  Sen-Kuttuvan  into  the 
Gangetio  valley  as  a  fable  invented  by  ‘a  Tamil  poet  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  geography  of  India’.  The  poets  did  not  plume 
themselves  as  geographers.  Their  object  was  to  record  the 
military  enterprises  of  kings  who  knew  geography  well  and 
led  their  forces  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge.  If  the 
Indo-Aryans  from  their  Arctic  home  and  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  knew  geography  enough  to  invade  India  through 
the  difficult  passes  in  the  north-west,  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  a  South  Indian  king  should  also  be  able  to 
discover  the  route  which  led  to  North  India  from  the  south. 

The  account  of  the  successful  invasion  of  North  India 
by  San-Kuttuvan  is  probabilised  by  the  known  facts  relat- 
Sen  Kuttuvan’s  to  tfae  political  condition  of  India  at 

conquests.  that  time.  Dynasties  like  the  Sungas  and 

the  Kanvas  which  established  kingdoms  on 
the  disruption  of  Magadha  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
superiority  in  the  welter  of  confusion.  The  Scytho-Parthian 
Satraps  had  established  themselves  in  Western  India  with 
Muttra  as  their  capital  and  extended  their  influence  to  the 
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confines  of  Kerala.  The  Satakarpis  of  the  Andhra  country 
ware  struggling  hard  to  resist  their  aggressions.  The  fate 
of  India  and  Hindu  culture  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
Sen-Kuttuvan’s  position  entailed  upon  him  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  of  helping  the  Satakarnis  who  were  his  neighbours 
on  the  north.  He  was  an  exceptionally  powerful  king.*  His 
supremacy  in  the  south  was  undisputed.!  He  had  raised 
the  Chera  kingdom  to  the  hegemony  of  the  south.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  self-interest  strengthened  Kuttuvan’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  fight  the  foreigner  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  his  sense 
of  patriotic  duty.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  lead  his  army 
northwards.  The  Chera  king  crossed  the  Ganges,  invaded 
the  northern  country,  and  punished  Kanaka  and  Vijaya, 
sons  of  BslakumSra,  who  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
Tamil  rulers, 

Sen-Kuttuvan  took  great  interest  in  the  development 
of  trade  and  commerce.  We  read  in  Sangam  works  that 
the  beautiful  ships  of  the  Yavanas  brought 
DeVtriwfeeilt  °£  s°^  *n  graat  quantity  to  the  court  of 

Muziris  and  went  back  laden  with  pepper 
and  that  Kuttuvan  distributed  as  presents  the  rare  products 
of  the  sea  and  the  mountain.  Spinning  and  weaving,  the 
marketing  of  jewellery  and  metal  implements,  carpentry,  and 
working  in  hides  were  common.  The  land  grew  spices, 
especially  pepper  which  was  much  sought  after  in  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  It  abounded  in  coconut  palms,  sandalwopd,  akil 
and  sugar  cane.  Its  elephants  gave  ivory,  its  mines  yielded 
precious  stones,  and  its  seas  produced  pearls.  The  country 
was  beyond  doubt  flourishing  and  wealthy.! 

Sen-Kuttuvan’s  reign  covered  a  long  period  of  fifty- 
five  years.  In  spite  of  his  constant  wars  the  internal 
*  Early  History  of  India,  Vinoent  A.  Smith,  pp.  452-468. 

I  Cambridge  History  of  India,  E.  J.  Rapson.  Also  Pre-historio  Ancient 
and  Hindu  India,  R.  C.  JBanerji,  p.  121. 

J  Chera  Hinge  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K.  G.  Sesha  Aiyar,  pp.  141-142. 
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administration  of  the  country  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

He  was  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  letters. 
Internal ^admims-  Music  an([  poetry  received  his  liberal  sup¬ 
port.  He  was  partial  to  'Kvilw',  a  kind  of 
monodrama,  which  he  patronised  very  liberally.  The 
KatTiaTcali  dance  which  is  so  greatly  admired  at  the  present 
day  is  in  large  measure  a  development  of  tho  Kvihu-  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  if  Cher  an  b'en-Kuttuvan  patronised 
the  Kvihu  in  the  second  century  of  tho  Christian  Era,  tire 
Maharaja  of  Travartcore  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
Oh  Sms  is  the  solace  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Katlialcali 
and  its  most  liberal  patron  in  the  twentieth  century. 

“In  Sen-Kuttuvan’s  kingdom”,  says  Sesha  Aiyar, 
“Hindus,  Jains  and  Buddhists  lived  together  in  perfect 
amity.  His  consecration  of  a  tempi e  to  PaUinidcvi  was  an 
event  of  international  importance,  and  among  those  who 
attended  the  function  was  king  Gajaba.hu  of  Ceylon.  Proba¬ 
bly  this  event  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  .Bhagn- 
vathi  worship,  now  so  common  on  tire  Malabar  coast”.*  M  is 
significant  that  Bhaga.vathi  is  still  considered  a  house-hold 
deity  by  the  ruling  family  of  Travancoro.  Every  year  ilis 
Highness  the  Maharaja  visits  the  family  shrill o  at  Thim- 
var&ttuk&vu  in  Atiingal  to  perform  the  religious  ceremony 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  time. 

The  successor  of  Sen-Kuttuvan  was  Adu-kotpattuo 
Cheralatan,  another  hero  of  the  Palhittuppat'hu.  Ho  is  said 
to  have  been  fond  of  dancing  with  sword 
After  en.  uffuvan  jn  0f  battle  ill  tile  flush 

of  victory.  The  arts  of  peace  commanded  his  warm  support, 
ap.d  music  and  dancing  his  liberal  patronage.  Perum  CUeral- 
atan  who  is  described  in  Puram  and  Agam  as  having  met 
his  death  in  the  battle  of  Venni  against  the  ChOlas  may  be 
identified  with  this  Icing  t 

*  Chsra  Kings  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K,  G.  Sesha  Aiyar,  p.  27. 
t  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  here  the  details  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Ohsf  a  kingdom.  But  there  are  certain 
facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
The^wo  branches  Travanoore  and  its  ruling  house.  A  branch 
of  the  imperial  dynasty  ruled  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Cher  a  territories  with  its  capital  at 
Thortdj.*  It  is  to  that  scion  that  the  Kolat'hiri  Rajas  of  North 
Malabar  owe  their  descent.  In  the  same  manner  another 
branch  of  the  Chef  a  family  fixed  their  residence  in  South  Tra- 
vancore,  from  very  early  times,  to  grapple  with  the  invasion 
of  that  part  of  the  country  by  thePandyan  kings.f  From  there 
the  Chef  a  armies  proceeded  into  the  regions  beyond  the  ghats 
and  annexed  various  portions  of  the  Pandya  country.  Some¬ 
time  after,  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the  Pandyas.  The 
defeat  at  ThalaySdanganam  of  YSnaikat-fiey  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Oheras,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Thondi, 
by  the  Pandya  king  Nedumcheliyan  made  the  Pandyas  the 
premier  power.  The  Kalabhra  interregnum  kept  them  weak 
until  ICodungon  drove  out  the  Kalabhras  and  re-established 
the  Pandyan  rule. 

In  later  years  the  political  conditions  of  South  India 
presented  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  the  Cholas  and  the 
Pandyas  both  of  whom  were  in  danger  from  the  superior 
position  of  the  Pallavas  whose  authority  extended  over  the 
major  portion  of  South  India  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The 
Chsra  kings  of  Yanohi  appear  to  have  suffered  an  eclipse  in 
their  powers,  waging  few  wars,  and  contenting  themselves 
with  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  in  the  company 
of  scholars,  poets  and  minstrels.  We  see  from  Agam  149  that 
a  Pandya,  probably  Ugra  Peruvaluthi’s  successor,  sacked 
Muziris,  the  port  of  Van  chi,  andPuram  373  records  that 
Vanchi  itself  was  captured  by  Rilliyalflvan,  the  Chola.j 
»  Chcra  kings  of  the  SaDgam  Period,  K.  0.  Sesha  Aiyar,  p.  35. 
f  History  of  Travanoore,  Shungooony  Msnon,  p.  33. 
x  The  Ctra  Kings  of  the  Sangam  Period,  K.  G.  Sesha  Aiyer,  p.  60.  _ 

The  Poet  Nappafialaiyar  expresses  grief  on  the  fall  of  Vanehi  in 
Puram  37.  The  same  poet  in  Puram  39  praises  the  Ch5]a  for  defeating  the 
Chsra  whose  ancestor  set  the  imprint  of  his  bow  on  the  Himalayas. 
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A  little  later  Central  Chera  was  subjugated  by  the 
Kongus.  The  Chera  rulers  were  thus  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  south  and  fix  their  permanent  resi- 
KulAlwSiafa  denoe  in  South  Travancore  *  But  when 
occasion  was  favoiuable,  the  Travancore 
kings  bestirred  themselves  to  secure  control  over  the  north¬ 
ern  tracts.f  Kula&khara,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
powerful  rulers  who  established  oontrol  over  a  considerable 
.portion  of  Kerala  from  Thir uvanchikkulam.  In  a  verse  in  tho 
N'slsyira  Prabandham,  his  own  composition,  he  describes 
himself  as  Rollikhavrilan,  EfJalnayaJcan,  Kolihkan  and  h  ula,- 
slkharan.  Prom  this  it  becomes  clear  that  his  rule  extended 
over  the  PSndya  and  Chola  territories  as  well  as  Kerala. 
Considering  the  weakened  state  of  the  Pandya  and  Chola 
kingdoms,  it  may  be  reasonably  held  that  the  claim  was 
founded  on  truth.  KulaSskhara  Slwar’s  spiritual  sway  was 
more  extensive  than  the  temporal.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Vaishnava  AlwSrs.  He  is  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  exquisite  devotional  piece  in  Sanskrit,  the 
“MukundamSla”.  His  name  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  India  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
Travancore. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  after  their  arrival 
in  the  south  the  Cheras  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
diminished  territories.  The  major  portion 
Chfr^Trayanoora.  of  their  former  kingdom,  those  parts  which 
comprised  Kerala  proper,  was  divided  bet¬ 
ween  a  succession  of  invaders.  The  chieftains  once  subor¬ 
dinate  to  them  assumed  kingly  station  and  exeroised 
independent  authority  within  their  limited  jurisdictions. 
But  in  the  south  the  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  were  able  to 
organise  their  forces  and  offer  steady  resistance  to  the 
rising  Psndyas. 

*  History  of  Travanoore,  Shungoonoy  Minon,  p.  31. 
t  JSUiaJa  Society  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  30-39, 
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With  the  disruption  of  the  Chsra  empire  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty 
Politic 'ii  Princes.  The  Nampnthiris  who  had  now 
organisation.  arrived  in  Kerala  organised  their  own 
social  and  political  associations,* — a  course 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  their  residence  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Kerala  governed  by  patty  chieftains,  in  groups 
with  small  numerical  strength.  It  is  this  period  of  the  history 
of  Kerala  which  looms  large  in  the  traditional  account  as 
narrated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  The  Chora  dynas¬ 
ty  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  their  ground  in  Thiruvanchik- 
kulam  and  had  to  migrate,  some  of  the  members  to  Thondi 
and  the  others  to  Kalkulam  in  South  Travancore.  Many  petty 
rulers  exercised  a  limited  authority  in  their  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  was  none  exalted  and  powerful  enough  to 
command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  several  princes. 
Th©  Namputhiris,  obliged  to  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
numerous  potentates,  naturally  desired  the  establishment 
of  a  common  sovereignty  which  would  help  the  conservation 
of  their  solidarity.  The  rulers  who  came  on  such  invitation 
are  known  as  the  ‘Perumals.’ 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Perumals,  in  certain  parts  of 
Kerala,  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact;  for,  we  read  in  the 
Suka^andesam,  composed  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christ 
tian  Era,  that  a  king  in  the  position  of  a  suzerain  was  ruling 

*  Venkayya  suggests  that  the  early  village  assemblies  were  adaptations 
of  the  committee  system  which  obtained  in  Batallputra  as  described  by 
Megasthencs.  But  Mr.  Nilakanta  Sastry  opines  that  the  numerous  references 
to  Manram  and  podyil  in  the  ancient  Tamil  literature  of  the  Sangain  period 
show  that  some  form  of  ‘primitive’  village  assembly  was  known  ip  South 
India.  Vincent  A.  Smith  makes  a  general  statement  that  the.  Boards  in 
Pajallputra  may  he  regarded  as  an  official  development  of  the  ordinary  non¬ 
official  panchayats  by  wbioh  every  caste  and  tribe  in  India  has  heen  acous- 
torned  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs  from  time  immemorial-  The  very  name- 
Ur  (village),  so  common  in  the  south,  disproves  Venkayya’s  theory.  These 
assemblies  had  a  definite  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs^subject  to  the 
control  of  the  central  authority,  the  K5n  or  King. 
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at  Thiruvanchikkulam.  It  is  also  specifically  stated  that 
tile  king  owed  his  election  to  the  Nampnthiri  Brahmans  dis¬ 
tributed  in  sixty  four  gramams  or  villages.  Originally  the 
Pefumals  appear  to  have  been  the  nominees  of  the  Chera 
kings  who  ruled  in  the  south.  The  Kefalamahatmyam  avers 
that  the  Van  chi  kings  were  ruling  at  Kalluilam  in  South 
Travanoore*  The  Keralolpat’hy  admits  that  the  ruler  of 
middle  Kerala  was  one  deputed  by  the  ‘king’  f.  As  the  re¬ 
quisition  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Brahmans  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  Parasur&ma,  it  becomes  absolutely 
clear  that  that  king  must  be  of  the  line  of  BhEnuvikrama 
who,  according- to  the  Kefalamahatmyam,  was  anointed  by 
Parasufama  himself  and  installed  at  PadmanSbliapuram. 
Thus,  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  observation  made 
by  Shungoonny  Men  on  that  Cheraman  Perumal  was  the 
name  of  the  viceroy  sent  out  to  Ksralam  by  the  king  of 
Chera.J  To  this  maybe  added  the  testimony  of  Francis  Day 
who  says  that  the  term  CheramSn  Perumal  merely  signifies 
a  governor  from  Chera  and  that  it  was  ‘  simply  ’  an  official 
designation^  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  violate  this  practice  and  secure  the  services  of 
governors  from  among  the  neighbouring  rulers  who  posses¬ 
sed  the  strength  and  resources  to  compel  obedience  to  their 
commands.  The  field  for  the  choice  thus  became  wider,  for 
we  hear  of  Pefumals  from  Chola,  Pandya  and  Tulu  coun¬ 
tries  besides  others. 

The  princes  and  princelets  in  Kerala,  always  dis¬ 
united,  were  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  assump- 

Travancore  ^011  of  a  quasi-imperial  status  by  the 
outside  Perumais’  Pefumals.  Instances  were  not  wanting 
sway.  in  which  invitations  were  nothing  more 

than  a  formal  recognition  of  actual  conquest.  It  may, 

*  The  Kefalamahatmyam,  VanchlSa  Varnanam. 

f  See  Ksfalolpat’hy  p.  16-17. 

J  History  of  Travanoore  by  Shungoonny  Msnon,  p.  4 Si. 

I  The  Land  of  the  Perum&ls,  p.  42. 
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therefore,  be  legitimately  argued  that  the  Perumsl  or  ‘  the 
Great  Person  ’  was  in  some  respects  greater  than  many  of 
the  local  rulers.  But  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  authority  or  the  territorial 
limits  within  which  it  was  exercised.  The  sponsors  of 
the  theory  of  Perum&l  imperialism  are  unable  to  give  any 
definite  information  on  these  topics.  According  to  them 
the  stone  inscriptions  discovered  in  certain  places  between 
Wyan&d  in  the  north  and  Changana&ery  in  the  south, 
and  certain  copper  plate  grants  in  the  possession  of  inte¬ 
rested  parties,  taken  along  with  the  recital  of  the  regnal 
years  of  certain  individual  rulers,  establish  the  indisputable 
verity  of  Per'umai  supremacy  in  the  whole  of  Malabar 
from  Gokarajam  to  Kany&kumSfi. 

In  the  present  state  of  research  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  authority  of  the  Perumal  was  shadowy  and 
insubstantial  at  all  events.  But  whatever  that  may  be, 
whether  the  PerumSls  were  strong  or  weak,  hereditary  or 
elected,  or  whether  the  hegemony  attributed  to  them  was  real 
or  imaginary,  a  detailed  account  of  that  institution  has  no 
place  in  a  scheme  of  the  history  of  Travancore.  For,  Tra- 
vancore  which  lay  far  in  the  south  was  admittedly  without 
and  beyond  ‘  Kerala  ’  as  described  in  the  Kefalam5h5tmyam 
and  the  Kerajolpat'hy.  Kerala  was  in  fact  the  name  by 
which  the  Namputhifis  designated  the  middle  half  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  MalaySlam-speaking  race  of  Dra- 
vidians.#  None  of  the  sixty-four  gr&mams  or  villages  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  original  colony  of  Namptlthifi  immigrants 
can  be  traced  in  any  place  in  what  is  now  South  Travan¬ 
core.  The  Chera  kings  of  Travancore  always  exercised 
their  authority  entirely  independent  of  the  Perumsls, 
unaffected  by  the  political  changes  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Kerala  caused  by  foreign  invaders,  whether 
Cholas,  Ohalnkyas,  Rashtrak&tas,  Kongus  or  Kadambas. 


Logan’s  Malabar,  Yol.  I,  p.  224. 
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The  above  inference  receives  confirmation  from 
evidence  of  another  character.  In  that  part  of  Malabar 
No  land  tax  in  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  Kerala  as 
Kerala.  described  in  the  KeralamShatmyam  and 

the  Keralolpat'by  the  theory  of  land  tenure  is  that  all  land 
belonged  to  Brahmans  who  obtained  it  from  Parasu- 
r&ma  with  flower  and  water.  Custom  regulated  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  principle  that 
an  agreement  to  enjoy  the  land  should  be  renewed  at 
the  end  of  every  twelve  years.  It  is  argued  that  the  twelve 
years  rule  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  the  duration  of 
the  reign  of  each  Perumal  was  twelve  years.  The  British 
Indian  courts  respected  the  tradition  and  acted  upon  it  in 
passing  decisions  in  cases  between  jenmis  and  kudiyans. 
Para&urSma  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  person,  a  histori¬ 
cal  figure.  So  great  was  the  force  of  habit  that  even  men 
of  great  learning  were  unable  to  take  a  critical  view  of  the 
matter.  Raja  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao  said  in  one  of  his  state 
papers  that  “Kerala-DeSam  (including  Travanoore)  was 
originally  conquered  by  Paraiurama  and  that  the  great 
warrior  parcelled  out  the  conquered  lands  among  a  limited 
mimber  of  Brahmans”  .  “These  Brahmans”,  said  he, 
“became  territorial  lords.  From  that  early  age  the  lands 
descended  in  the  tenure  almost  unimpaired”. 

But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  and  the  rule 
based  upon  it  did  not  apply  to  Travanoore,  the  territories  as 
they  stood  in  the  old  days.  The  bulk  of  Nampa thin  jenmis 
have  their  families  and  estates  in  South  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
North  Travanoore.  “  The  Kerala  Brahmans  ”,  says  Kunju- 
fiunan  Nayar,*  “had  not  in  ancient  days  penetrated  south  of 
Kapipetti  in Kar unSgappally,  which  at -one  time  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ancient  Kerala; 
and  no  one  of  the  sixty-four  gramams  or  villages  established 
by  the  original  colony  of  Brahman  immigrants  to  Kerala  is 
*  He  is  still  regarded  as  a  high  authority  oa  Malabar  law  and  oustom. 
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to  be  traced  to  places  in  South  Travanoore.”*  The  explanation 
is  simple.  The  Aryan  immigrants  succeeded  in  founding 
settlements  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kerala  which  possessed 
no  strong  or  settled  government.  But  in  the  south  the  case 
was  different.  The  people  of  the  south  under  the  leadership  of 
Cher  a  kings  were  able  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  foreigners. 
The  Potti  Brahmans  now  own  certain  estates  in  South 
Travanoore  but  their  ownership  is  of  comparatively  reoent 
origin,  the  result  of  a  process  of  commendation  by  which 
non-Brahman  landowners  accepted  KsnappSttam  deeds 
from  the  Brahmans  and  devaswoms  in  order  to  escape  the 
payment  of  a  variety  of  taxes  imposed  on  private  lands. 
The  rulers  also  made  gifts  of  lands  to  them. 

The  levy  of  land  tax  by  the  state  in  Travanoore  from 
very  early  times,  as  contrasted  with  the  practice  in  other 
parts  of  Kerala,  lends  additional  support  to  this  argument. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  Malabar  tax  on  land  was 
imposed  for  the  first  time  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
Zeenuddeen,  a  Muhammadan  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  has  recorded  that  the  Malabar  princes  never  realised 
land  tax  from  their  sub'jects.t  The  Madras  Board  of  ^Re¬ 
venue  declared  that  it  was  a  ‘most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  that,  until  the  conquest  of  Malabar  by  the  Mussal- 
man  princes  of  Mysore,  this  right,  i.e.,  jenmom  right,  seems 
to  have  been  held  by  the  jenmakkSr  free  from  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  payment  in  money  or  produce  to  the  government; 
for,  until  that  period,  a  land  revenue  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  people’.  ‘The  DeSavali’,  obser¬ 
ves  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  ‘had  no  village  curnam’.  The  nature 
of  the  revenue  did  not  require  an  officer  of  that  kind.  The 
Fifth  .Report  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  House  .of 
Commons  notices  that  before  the  conquest  of  Hyder  Ali  the 
lands  in  Malabar  were  not  subject  to  any  assessment.  It  is 

*  South  Travanoore  as  now  understood.  Memo  on  Land  Tenures— Jenmi 

Kudiy&n  Bill. 

|  History  of  K«iala,  Vol.  II,  K.  P.  P.  M«non,  p.  340, 
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stated  by  Buchanan  that  under  the  government  of  the  rajas 
there  was  no  land  tax.  Neither  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  nor 
the  Raja  of  Cochin  claimed  land  tax  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Captain  Burton  accepts  the  legend  of  the  grant  of 
the  country  to  the  Brahmans  and  thinks  that  it  accounts  in 
part  for  the  lack  of  a  land  tax  as  such  in  ancient  Malabar. 
Even  Logan  who  takes  a  different  view  concedes  that  with 
the  extinction  of  the  supreme  Kon  or  king  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.  the  share  of  the  produce  due  to  him  did  not  pass 
to  the  r5jas  who  in  some  measure  supplied  his  place.  The 
observations  of  Justice  KunjufSman  N&yar* * * §  may  be  quoted 
in  this  connection.  ‘Land  taxes  were  unknown  in  Kerala 
in  ancient  days.  The  Ruler,  be  he  &akshiipufushan, 
Avarodhanampi,  Desadhipatlii,  Naduv&li  or  Raja,  derived 
his  income  from  other  sources  than  land  tax’.  The  learned 
judge’s  opinions  are  correct  as  regards  the  absence  of  land 
tax  in  Kerala  proper,  i.e  ,  the  Kerala  of  the  M&hStmyam  and 
Ulpat'hy.  In  Cochin  no  land  tax  seems  to  have  existed 
prior  to  1760.t  No  land  tax  appears  to  have  been  lovied 
during  the  time  of  the  Brahman  rule,  or  of  the  PeriunSls,  or 
even  for  many  centuries  after  the  dismemberment  of  Kerala 
into  several  states.f 

In  Travancore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  tax  was  a 
recognised  item  of  public  revenue.  It  is,  however,  stated  in 
some  books  published  under  the  authority  of  government 
that  the  land  tax  in  Travancore  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.§  The  basis  for  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been  the 
old  theory  that  the  primaeval  tenure  of  all  the  lands  on  the 
coast  was  pure  jenmom.  The  further  stage  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  land  revenue  is  described  by  Dewan  Ssshiah 
Sastry  thus  : — “  Very  probably,  when  the  Rajas  were  called 


*  Memorandum  of  the  Land  Tenures  in  Travancore. 

t  See  Census  Report  of  Cochin,  1901. 

t  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  245. 

§  Vide  Land  Revenue  Manual,  Vol.  IV,  R.  Mahadeva  Aiyar;  and  State 
Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  by  V-  N&gam.  Aiyya. 
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ill  once  in  twelve  years  by  election,  by  Namboory  land-lords 
for  the  purpose  of  government,  some  lands  were  granted 
to  them — accretions  of  escheated  lands,  all  unoccupied 
lands,  reclaimed  in  course  of  years,  annexed  home- 
farms  of  a  very  large  number  of  subjugated  chiefs — also 
lands  purchased  for  money  from  the  Dutch,  &c.,  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  roll  of  Sircar  lands.”*  All  this  is 
clearly  unhistorical.  A  time-honoured  veneration  for 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mistakes 
catalogued  in  the  sentence. 

Th©  PSrtEiva&ekharapuram  inscription  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Malabar  Era,  which  records  a  grant  of  lands, 
mentions  certain  taxes  known  as  Karapma,  Midatchi  and 
NerpSthi.t  Positive  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  land 
tax  was  imposed  in  South  Travancore  in  very  early  times. 
The  Manalikkarai  inscription  of  the  year  410  M.  E.,  which 
records  an  edict  of  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Kerala  Varma  Thiruvati, 
king  of  Vepad,  says : — “We  command  and  direct  that  the 
tax  due  from  government  lands  be  taken  as  amounting  in 

paddy  to . and  24,  in  Arakkal  crop  (Kanni  crop),  and  725 

and  24,  in  Charal  crop  (Kumbham),  and  making  up  per  year 

a  total  of . and  the  same,  due  from  tax-paying  village 

lands,  be  taken  as  amounting  in  paddy  to . and  24  in 

Arakkal  crop  and  728. ..and  24,  in  Charal  crop,  and  making 

up  per  year  a  total  of . 708fn; .  and  that  when  the  due 

quantity  is  measured  out,  a  receipt  be  granted,  discharging 
the  liability,  the  fact  being  duly  noted  also  in  the  rent  roll; 
and  we  command  moreover  that  the  order  of  permanent  lease 
(now  in  force)  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  clerks 

who  write  or  issue  such  deeds . From  the  Tuami,  (Sw5my), 

too,  no  more  lease  be  taken.  When  part  of  the  tax  is  paid 
and  part  is  still  due,  a  list  shall  be  prepared  showing  the 
arrears  for  the  whole  year;  and  an  Anchali ;  (authorisation) 


#  Travancore  Administration  Report  for  the  years  1048,  &  ]  049,  p.  42. 
t  T.A.S.  No.  1. 
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taken  in  writing  to  realise  the  same  from  the  sablnt  and  the 
inhabitants. 

Nagam  Aiya  has  noted  the  inscription.  So  has 
Mahadsva  Aiyar  done  with  approval.  The  MudaliSr 
records  extracted  by  NSgam  Aiya,  followed  also  by 
Mahsdgva  Aiyar,  refer  in  unmistakable  language  to  the 
remission  of  taxes  by  royal  command  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Thirumala  N&ik’s  army 
in  809  M.  E.  In  the  records  of  Malian  Sankaran’s  Settlement 
of  914  M.  E.  many  different  tenures  are  enumerated, 
most  of  which  had  their  origin  in  royal  grants  for  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  the  State.  This  means  that 
the  king  had  a  vast  extent  of  land,  a  fact  which  disproves 
the  theory  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Brahmans  wlm 
received  it  from  Parasufama.  No  Hindu  ruler  would  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  Brahmans  in  contravention 
of  the  DharmadSstras.  The  grants  recorded  in  the  old 
documents  must  therefore  relate  to  state-owned  lands  and 
not  to  those  which  belonged  to  the  Brahman  oligarchy.  The 
dsvadsyam  and  brahmadayam  lands  which  were  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  settlement  of  914  are  only  two 
distinct  tenures  out  of  a  total  of  seventy  seven.  Tire 
holding  of  lands  by  the  Brahmans  in  virtue  of  PafaSurSma’s 
grant  as  a  muniment  of  title  was  at  all  events  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Kerala  in  the  restricted  sense,  the  land  of  the 
Perum&ls.  That  hypothesis  did  not  receive  attention  in 
Travancore  until  comparatively  recent  times,  when  the 
judges  of  the  Travancore  High  Court  began  to  borrow  the 
dicta  of  their  brethren,  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Madras. 

Thus  the  theory  of  the  grant  of  all  Kerala  by 
Paras ufama  to  the  Brahmans  £^id  the  subsequent  political 
history  leading  up  to  the  rule  of  the 
Recapitulation.  perum£ls  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  history 
of  Travancore.  But  the  precedents  created  by  Logan  and 
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others  induced  other  writers  to  draw  the  fabric  of  legend 
wider  and  to  extend  the  mantle  of  PefumS.1  supremacy  so 
as  to  make  it  comprehensive  enough  to  include  Travancore. 
The  peg  on  which  the  writers  endeavour  to  hang  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  origin  of  the  different  ruling  houses  in  Kerala 
jjis  the  alleged  partition  of  territories  by  the  last  of  the  Per  u- 
mals  before  he  embraced  Islam  and  departed  for  Mecca. 
But  they  concede  that  Kerala  did  not  extend  to  the  south  of 
Quilon.  The  partition  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it 
are  so  improbable  that  the  statement  bears  on  its  face  its 
own  refutation.  The  last  Pefumal  died  at  Thiruvanchikku- 
lam*  and  not  in  Arabia.  “  The  Muslim,  the  Christian, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Jain, — each  claims  the  Perianal  to 
have  embraced  the  tenets  of  his  religion  and  yet,  the  Hindu 
tenaciously  holds  ”  that  he  lived  and  died  a  pious  Hindu. 
The  conversion  and  the  motive  which  is  alleged  to  have  led 
to  it  have  been  disproved.!' 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Pefumal 
did  make  the  partition,  the  claim  of  Travancore  for  inde- 
Tho  antiquity  pendence'  of  his  suzerainty  is  all  the 
of  Travancore  and  greater.  Neither  the  KeralolpaiJhy  nor  the 
ivslat’hunad.  KefalamShattnyam  records  any  grant  by 

Chefaman  Pefumal  either  to  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore 
or  to  that  of  Kolat'hunad  though  their  existence  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  This  omission  proves  that  both  those  families 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Pefumal’s  alleged 
grant  to  the  other  princes.  The  intention  of  the  pufaba, 
according  to  Dr.  Gundert,  is  to  describe  Kerala  as  being 
first  under  the  united  Travancore  and  Kolat'hiri  dynasty 


*  (l)  Shungoowy  Menon,  History  of  Travancore. 

(3)  The  KeralavakaSakramam. 

(3)  Paioliu  Moothathu,  History  of  Travancore. 

(4)  Herbert  Drury,  Acoount  of  Travancore. 

t  l<’or  a  detailed  examination  of  the  subjeot  see  Padmanabha  Menon’a 
History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  pp.  421-467. 
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which,  being  contracted  by  foreign  aggressions  in  the 
north,  paved  the  way  for  the  independent  rule  of  the 
Kolat'hiris.*  Logan  takes  the  view  that  it  was  only  about 
825  A.  D.  that  the  northern  Kolat'hiris  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  separate  dynasty,  whereas  the  southern  Kslafhiris, 
Travancore,  had  been  a  distinct  ruling  family  for  somq, 
time,  f  “  For  a  very  long  time  ”,  he  should  have  said 
had  his  knowledge  been  accurate;  for,  we  find  Ari  Kssari 
Maravarman  in  the  seventh  and  Par&ntaka  in  the  sixth 
century  A.  D.  encountering  the  Chora  king  of  Travan- 
core.  The  admissions  recorded  in  the  K 5f al ama h a tmy a m 
and  Keralolpafhy  provide  very  strong  argument  against 
the  contention  which  historians  wish  to  respect  as  a 
valuable  heirloom.  The  KeralamShatniyam  asserts,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  BliSnuvikrama  was  crowned  inde¬ 
pendent  king  at  Sri  Vardhanapuram,  the  capital  of  Travan¬ 
core,  by  Pafasura-ma  himself.  The  dynasty,  possessing 
as  it  did  better  claims  to  recognition  than  the  composition 
of  bards  and  poets,  had  no  occasion  to  countenance  literary 
forgeries  in  their  favour.  However,  as  their  existence 
was  a  true,  uncontested  and  unassailable  fact  known  to 
all  the  world,  the  geneology  makers  of  Kerala  found 
themselves  obliged  to  mention  Travancore  in  order  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  their  account. 

But  although  there  was  no  identity  of  political 
interest  between  Travancore  and  the  rest  of  Malabar,  social 
Jainism  aad  ev°lution  proceeded  more  or  less  on  the 
Buddhism.  same  I™68  as  in  the  rest  of  Kerala.  The 
spread  of  Aryan  ideas  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  religious  faith  and  forms  of  worship.  The 
exclusiveness  of  the  orthodox  Nampfithiris  and  their 
sustained  endeavour  to  keep  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 


*  Gtundert  quoted  in  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  232, 
t  Logan,  p.  231  and  232,  Vol.  I. 
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Brahmanical  faith  under  a  cover  of  mystery  fended  to 
alienate  the  common  people  and  persuade  them  to  accept  the. 
lead  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  exponents  of  the 
creed  became  the  pillars  of  learning.  Throughout  India., 
the  best  works  of  the  period  in  literature  and  science  wewf 
those  compiled  by  the  monks.  There  was  considerable  rivalry 
between  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  each  attempting  to  esta¬ 
blish  its  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  these  religions  attained  to  the 
zenith  of  their  influence.  But  decadence  set  in  ere  long. 
When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D  Hiouen 
Tsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  crossed  the  peninsula  from 
Kanjlvaram  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  he  found  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  ruins  and  the  Hindu  temples  taking  their 
place.  Monuments  found  in  different  parts  of  Travancore 
testify  to  the  prevalence  of  both  Buddhism  and  Jainism  in 
the  old  days.  The  Buddhist  relics  are  found  generally  in 
middle  Travancore,  mainly  in  the  taluks  of  Msvelikafa, 
Kunnat'httr,  KarunSgappally  and  Ampalapula.  Srlmulavs- 
sam,  a  coast  town  believed  to  have  been  situated  somewhere 
between  KSyamkulam  and  Alleppey,  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Buddhist  life  and  culture.  The  KettukSlcha 
festival  in  the  temples  in  middle  Travancore  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  Buddhist  ceremonies.  The  Jain  shrines  are 
found  in  the  extreme  south  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Travancore.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  that 
on  the  Thrichinattu  mala  in  the  VilavancOde  taluk.  .  The 
Bhagavathi  temple  there  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  Jain 
worship  even  as  late  as  the  13th  century  A.  D. 

But  the  Brahmanic  religion  was  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  against  the  opposing  forces.  The 
ftevbraiof  Bhakthi  cult  gained  ascendency  and  Siva, 

m  uism.  yjshnu  and  Kali  attracted  large  num¬ 

bers  of  worshippers.  The  NayanSrs,  the  Saiva  saints,  and 
the  Alwars,  the  Vaishnava  saints,  were  equally  honoured. 
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Kulasekliara  Alwar,  of  whom  reference  lias  already  been 
made,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Vaishnava  saints.  The 
degeneracy  which  set  in  among  the  followers  of  Buddhism 
also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  new  Hinduism. 
The  old  order  of  monks  who  did  solid  work  by  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  teaching  had  gone.  Their  successors  were  of  a 
different  mould.  They  devoted  their  time  more  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life  than  to  acts  of  piety  and  philanthropy.  They 
even  came  to  regard  themselves  as  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to,  their  lay  followers,  maintaining  a  haughty 
aloofness  and  thereby  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  common 
people.  Thus  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
Hinduism.  Some  of  the  principles  of  Buddhism  had  found 
their  way  within  its  fold.  The  practices  of  the  Mahay£na 
creed  of  Buddhism  which  appealed  to  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  of  the  people  were  now  adopted.  The  attractive 
practices  of  image-worship  and  car-processions  and  the 
pageantry  which  accompanied  them  became  the  regular 
features,  of,  temple  life.  The  temples  began  to  function  as 
centres  of  popular  worship  and  teaching.  They  soon  became 
the  rallying  points  of  Hinduism.  Endowments  came  to 
them  in  large  numbers,  not  only  from  kings  and  princes  but 
from  all  well-to-do  classes.  Local  politics  began  to  centre 
round  the  temples  and  the  umlers  and  the  other  managers 
naturally  became  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  temple 
‘Sankethams’  became  sacred  precincts. 

But  within  Hinduism  were  diverse  beliefs  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  forms  of  worship.  The  conditions  in  Kerala  were 
,  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  India.  To  pre- 

an  ai&c  atya.  vent  the  worshippers  of  the  several  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  from  mutual  ill-will 
and  recrimination  and  to  preserve  the  unity,  purity  and 
strength  of  the  Hindu  faith,  became  the  task  of  the  great 
Hindu  reformers  of  the  period.  Kumarila  Bhatta  condemned 
Buddhism  and  strove  to  free  Hinduism  of  its  apparent 
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abuses.  The  greatest  of  the  reformers  was  SankarEchafya. 
Born  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  A.D.  at  K&ladi, 
a  sacred  spot  on  the  PeriySr,  and  acquiring  considerable  spiri¬ 
tual  merit  by  study  and  meditation,  Sankara  travelled  all 
over  India,  defeating  Buddhist  theologians  and  dialectitians 
by  argument,  and  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hinduism.  He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  sys¬ 
tematising  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.  He  taught 
that  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  were  really  of  the  same 
immanence,  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sankara 
emphasised  the  supreme  importance  of  the  sanySsS^rama 
and  established  four  mutts  Badrinath,  Jaganath,  Sringeri 
and  DwSraka,  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  main  field 
of  Sankara’s  activity  lay  in  realms  far  away  from  his  native 
country.  But  his  teachings  soon  percolated  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  layers  of  Malabar  society  and  created  a  new  outlook  in 
religious  and  social  matters,  though  in  the  beginning  his 
own  community,  the  Namputhiris,  disliked  him.  In  later 
times,  however,  his  name  was  invoked  in  support  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  practices  in  Malabar  called  ‘KeralEchSfams’. 
But  the  Sankara  Smrithi  which  is  often  cited  as  an  authority 
appears  to  be  a  rank  fabrication. 


The  policy  of  religious  toleration  pursued  by  the  rulers 
of  Kerala,  both  great  and  small,  encouraged  the  followers  of 
different  religions  to  make  their  abode  in 
Christians  &  this  country  from  very  early  times.  St. 

Muhammadans.  ,  , 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  landed  at  Malankara 


near  Cranganore  in  52  A.  D.  and  succeeded  in  building 
seven  churches.  The  visit  of  Kana  Thoma  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 


tury  A.  D.  was  an  event  of  considerable  importance.  He  is 
said  to  have  brought  to  Cranganore  a  colony  of  four  hundred 


Christians  from  Baghdad,  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem,  among 


whom  jvere  a  bishop  and  deacons.  The  eighth  century  saw 
the  coming  of  batches  of  Muhammadans  from  Arabia. 
They  appear  to  have  settled  in  small  numbers  in  various 
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places  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Malabar  thus  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
races  and  tribes,  following  diverse  forms  of  religious  faith. 
The  Hindus  formed  the  predominant  class.  But  the  different 
communities  lived  side  by  side  in  amity  and  mutual 
confidence  and  developed  into  a  body-politic  with  common 
aims  and  aspirations  under  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  kings 
who  extended  their  cosmopolitan  sympathies  towards  all 
classes  and  regarded  all  of  them  primarily  as  subjects 
entitled  to  their  protection  and  encouragement. 


II.  EARLY  HISTORY. 

i.  To  the  accession  of  Ravi  Varma  Kulasekhara. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travanoore  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Chsra  kings  of  antiquity  who 
shared  the  sovereignty  of  South  India  with 
^aro^Cto'S!11018  ^1Q  CJholas  and  the  PSndyas.  Of  those 
three  dynasties,  the  Psnglyas  and  the 
Cholas  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  Chsra  line 
has  maintained  an  uninterrupted  continuity  of  succession 
and  preserved  the  old  associations,  taking  advantage  at  the 
same  time  of  the  changing  political  conditions  and  the  new 
environment  created  by  modern  civilisation.  The  Maha¬ 
rajas  of  Travanoore  have  always  been  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  original  Chsra  stock,  and  they  have  all  along  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  that  ancient  line.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  their  bonafides  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  important  religious  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Sri  Padmanabha,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  ruling  house,  prayers  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  mentioned  by  name  as  a  Chera  king.  The  claim  is  not 
only  warranted  by  traditions  and  beliefs  but  is  also  suppor¬ 
ted  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  inscriptions,  chronicles 
and  literary  monuments. 

Kulasekhara  Alwar,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Tra- 
vancore,1  used  the  significant  title  of  'Cherakulapradlpa'.2 
The  inscriptions  of  the  PSndyas  and'  the  Cholas,  beginning 
from  the  seventh  century  A.  D.,  make  specific  mention  of 
battles  fought  in  the  territories  of  the  C  isra  kings  in  what  is 


1.  Keiala  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  32. 

2.  Divyasanchafitham  by  Garudavftbana  Pandithar. 
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now  South  Travancore.  $avi  VarmaKulaSekhara,  the  Tra- 
vancore  king  (1299-1313  A.  D.),  is  described  in  several  lithie 
records  and  other  documents  as  the  lord  of  Ktipaka  and 
Quilon,'  the  suzerain  of  Kerala,  the  shining  light  of  the 
Lunar  .Dynasty  and,  above  all,  the  dovotee  of  Sri  Padma- 
nabha.  .  He  has  described  himself  as  a  Chsra  in  the  Poona- 
mallee  Inscription.1  2 3.  Udaya  MSft’hStnda  Yarma  (1382-1444 
A.  D.)  prefixed  the  word ‘Chef a’  to  his  name.  fejanatHa- 
’  kavi,  a  poet  attached  to  the  court  of  AchyutliadsvarSya  of 
Vijayanagar,  aupplies  an  important  connecting  link;  for  he 
uses  the  term  ‘Chera’  and  ‘Thiruvati’  as  interchangeable.8 
Taylor4  often  writes  Chera  for  Travancore.  The  prefix 
1  ‘Chsra’  attached  .to  the  name  of  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  early  Travancore  kings,  Cheramahadsvi  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  district,  also  testifies  to  the  identity.  6.5  m  a  Varna  a 
who  ruled  over  Travancore  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  a  great  scholar  with  a  judicial  cast  of 
'  mind,  deliberately  called  himself  a  ‘Chsra  in  one  of  his 
treatises:5 6 *  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chit'hifa  Thiru- 
nad' takes  legitimate  pride  in  his  Chsra  descent.0  The  Olisra 
geneology  has  thus  been  respected  and  kept  alive  in  un- 
.  interrupted  continuity. 

There  is  also  circumstantial  evidence  of  an  unim¬ 
peachable  character.  One  of  the  most  important  titles  of 
the  MahSfaja  of  Travancore  is  ‘VanchipSla’,  the  Protector 


1.  KQpaka  and  Quilon  were  branches  of  the  Travancore  ruling  family. 

2.  M.  E.  R.  No.  34  of  1911. 

3.  Thir'uvap  is  admittedly  a  title  used  hy  the  rulers  of  Travanooro 

through  many  centuries.  Thiruvap  Travancore  and  Vsofid  denote 

the  same  country.  3  he  term  Venad  is  derived  from  VanavanSd,  tlio  country 
of  the  V&uavan.  ‘Vanavan’  means  the  Chexa  King  in  ancient  Tamil 
Literature- 

4.  Compiler  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts. 

5.  Balaxama  Bhaiatham. 

6.  Vide  opening  speech  of  H.  H.‘  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chit'hifa  Thifunal 

at  the  ninth  session  pf  the  AH  India  Oriental  Conference  held  at  Trivandrum- 
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of  the  land  of  Vanchi.  The  word  ‘  Vanchi  Venthan’  (King 
of  Vanchi)  occurs  frequently  in  Tamil  works  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  antiquity.  No  ruling  family  in  Kerala  hag  ev^fc-*' 
used  the  title  ‘Vanchipala’  at  any  time  except  the  kiifgg''of 
Travancore  although  Vanchi  was  admittedly  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Cheras.  It  is  also  significant  that  of  all  the 
Malabar  rulers  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  alone  assumes 
the  title  of  ‘Kula&skhara  Perum&l’,  the  favourite  title  of 
the  Chera  kings.'  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  facts  that 
the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  is  of  Chera  descent,  the  only 
surviving  representative  of  the  triarchy  of  powers  which 
ruled  over  South  India  in  ancient  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  mentioned  above,  writers 
like  Francis  Day  and  Samuel  Mateer  have  chosen  to  believe 
A  w  view  State  of  Travancore  and  its 'ruling 

corrected.  family  came  into  existence  only  after  the 
so-called  partition  of  territories  attributed 
to  Cheraman  Perumal.  The  clouds  of, myth  which  enshroud 
the  name  of  the  Perumal1 2  have  perhaps  been  responsible 
for.  putting  these  authors  into  the  wrong  track.  Even 
Logan  has  failed  to  discover  the  truth  though  he  refuses 
to  take  the  tradition  at  its  face  value.  When  such  is  the 
case  with  writers  who  compiled  their  accounts  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  .century,  with  *an  abundance  of 
material  before  them,  the  mistakes  made  by  older  writers 
like  Barbosa,  Fra  Bartolomew  and  Heber  Drury  may:  well 
bo  forgiven.  Fra  Bartolomew,  for  example,  would  have  ms 
believe  that  the  Travancore  royal  house  had  its  origin  in 
Madura,  which,  as  is  well-known,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Pandyas  and  not  of  the  Cheras,  their  hereditary  enemies. 


1.  Among  the  other  titles  of  the  Maharaja  are  Sri  Padman&bhadasa, 
and  Kihjapathi. 

2.  Land  of  the  Pefum&ls  by  Francis  Day  p.  45.  The  Land  of  Charity 
by  ltev.  S-  Matoor— p.  15. 
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Nor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  to  connect  theTra- 
vancore  kings  with  the  Perumals.  Who  these  Perumals 
were  is  still  an  open  question.  But  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  whoever  they  might  have  been,  and  wherever 
they  might  have  ruled,  their  authority  never  extended  to 
Travancore.  At  all  events  the  sway  of  the  Perumals  was 
confined -to  the  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  West  Coast 
which,  according  to  all  authorities,  extended  only  from 
Puthuppattanam  in  the  north  to  Kannetti  in  the  south.* 

The  theory  of  the  political  relationship  which  is  said 
to  have  existed  between  the  Travancore  sovereigns  and  the 
Perumals  is  due  to  a  confounding  of  the  Chsraman  Pefu- 
msls  with  the  Ch5ra  kings  of  old,  which  latter  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Travancore  line.  The  chronology  relied  on 
by  older  writers  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  erroneous 
theories  which  they  have  expounded.  Those  who  rely  on 
the  KeralSlpat'hi,  Keralamahsthmyam  and  other  books 
written  in  their  wake  have  failed  to  understand  the  true 
history  of  the  country.  These  books  are  of  doubtful  value 
for  purposes  of  history,  as  they  begin  with  a  clean  slate  from 
the  advent  of  the  Aryans,  making  no  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  country  in  the  remoter  past  and  failing  to  notice  the 
ancient  Cher  a  kings,  even  their  most  celebrated  representa¬ 
tive,  Senkuttuvan. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  last  PerumSl  is  428  A.  D. 
This,  taken  along  with  the  story  of  his  conversion  to 
Islam  and  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  shows  the  inutility  of 
this  bombastic  literary  exercise  for  any  purpose  of  history; 
for,  the  Holy  Prophet  of  Arabia  who  founded  the  faith  of 
Islam  lived  two  centuries  later.  The  ante-dating  of  the 
invasion  of  Anagunde  Krishna  S&yar  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  another  instance.  •  It  is  instructive, 
*  The  description  of  Kerala  in  the  Kexa'slpat'hi  does  not  take  in  the 
dominion  of  the  two  Kolat'hiris,  i.  e.(  Travancore  in  the  south  and 
Kolat'hunad  in  the  north.  Vide  History  of  Kerala,  K.  p.  Padman&bha 
Menon,  Vol,  I,  p.  420. 
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however,  to  find  that  some  editions  of  Keralolpat'hi  do  not 
attribute  the  origin  of  Travancore  to  the  PerumSl’s  parti¬ 
tion  and  grant.  The  country  divided  by  the  Perumal 
lay  between  Puthuppattanam  and  Kannetti.1  The  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Vanc-hi  kings  of  Travancore  in  the  south  and  ' 
those  of  the  KOlat'hunad  6ajas  in  the  north  lay  outside  its 
limits.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the  two  dynasties  received 
grants  of  lands  and  dignities  from  the  Perumal.  Touching 
this  point  Logan  observes  that  the  exclusion  of  the  domains 
of  the  two  K.olat’hifis  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Perumal, 
and  yet  his  having  granted  territory  to  them  before  leaving 
for  Mecca,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  conferred  the  heirdom  to  the  kingdom,  i.  e,,  future 
independence  of  future  Perumals,  on  the  north  KOlafhiris, 
and  of  his  having  conferred  somewhat  similar  authority  on 
those  of  the  south.2  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Maha¬ 
rajas  of  Travancore  have  still  to  declare  at  their  corona¬ 
tion  that  they  hold  their  territories  only  on  sufferance 
until  their  kinsman  returns  from  Mecca.3  This  is  a  tissue 
of  incorrect  statements.  The  late  Maharaja  of  Travancore, 
Sri  Mulam  Thir unsl,  stated  that  he'  did  not  make  any  such 
declaration  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  as  mentioned  by 
Logan  in  the  Malabar  Manual,  when  he  received  the  state 
sword  at  Sri  PadmanSbhastvamy’s  pagoda,  and  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  such  declaration  having  been  made  by  the 
former  Maharajas.4  This,’  along  with  the  other  facts 
mentioned  above,  makes  it  clear  that  Travancore  was  an 
independent  state,  ruled  over  by  its  Ch§ra  kings  when  the 
Perumal  stories  were  taking  shape,  in  their  different  forms.® 
Neither  the  Keralolpat'hi  nor  any  other  work  shows  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Travancore  had  ever  been  subject  to  the 


1.  See  Logan’s  Malabar, pp.  239-240. 

2.  Do.  p.  242. 

3.  Do.  p.  245. 

4.  Nfigam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  226. 

6.  History  of  Travaneore,  Shungoonny  Menon,  p.  41, 
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rule  of  the  PerumSls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Per umals 
considered  the  sovereigns  of  Travancore  as  possessing  a 
status  superior  to  their  own.1 

Some  scholars  hold  that  while  Vsnad  (Travancore) 
was  originally  a  distinct  political  entity,  it  was  in  later 
times  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  certain 
Copper  plate  grants,  o^sra.  kings  of  imperial  dignity  reigning 
at  Mahodayapattanam  (Thiruvanchikkulam).  This  view  is 
rested  on  three  copper  plate  grants  and  a  few  inscriptions 
on  stone.  The  first  of  the  copper  plate  grants  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal  of  Ysnad  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  SthEnu  &avi,  one  of  tho  so- 
called  emperors.  The  grant  conveys  many  important  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  congregation  of  Tharisa  Church  at  Quilon.  The 
second  document,  it  is  claimed,  was  executed  by  Bhaskara 
Ravi  Yarma  in  favour  of  the  White  Jews.  G-ovardhana 
Mart'handa,  king  of  Venad,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  document,  and  along  with  his  name 
appear  those  of  the  rulers  of  Vembalinad,  Elranad,  Yallu- 
vansd  and  NedUunprayurnad.  The  third  grant  purports 
to  have  been  made  by  Yira  &aghava  Chakravartfhi  in  favour 
of  If avi  Kortan,  conveying  to  him  the  dignity  of  Manigra- 
mam.  It  is  stated  there  that  the  grant  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  (the  kings)  of  Ysnad,  Odanad,  F-ranad,  and 
Yalluvanad  and  the  (inhabitants  of)  two  Brahman  villages 
Panniyur  and  Chowara.  , 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  raged  around  these 
'copper  plates. a  The  disputes  relate  to  their  genuineness, 

1.  History  of  Travancore,  Shangoonny  Menon,  p.  41. 

2.  Eor  a  discussion  on  the  subject  see  .- — 

- - -  History  of  Kefaja,  Vol.  I.  pp.  308-309. 

History  of  Travancore  Shungoonny  Menon,  p.  45. 

The  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol-  III.  p,  332. 

South  Indian  Palaeography,  by  Burnell. 

Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Vol.  V,  No.  9. 

Kerala  Society  Papers,  Series  4- 

Articles  in  the  Sahridaya,  Vol.  II. 
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dates,  tlie  status  of  the  persons  mentioned  as  grantors  and 
grantees  and  th9  relative  position  of  certain  other  persons 
whose  names  appear  in. the  category  of  witnesses.  The 
originals  of  some  of  these  plates  are  missing.  Others  were 
in  the  custody  of  the  Portuguese  for  some  time,  and  given 
up  for  lost  before  they  were  recovered  through  the  efforts 
of  Col.  Macaulay.  Nsgam  Aiya  and  Padmanabha  Msnon 
discredit  these  documents  as  spurious.1  The  divergence  of 
authoritative  opinion  as  regards  their  date  is  equally  great. 

Attention  may  be  focussed  on  one  question,  viz., 
whether  the  grants,  if  genuine,  establish  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Pofumajs  over  the  rulers  of  Yenad.  The  texts  of 
the  grants  do  not  mention  any  relationship  of  sovereign 
and  feudatory  or  superior  and  subordinate.  Some  scho¬ 
lars,  however,  hold  that  as  the  first  grant  mentions  the 
regnal  year  of  SthSnu  &avi,  and  the  other  two  bear  the 
name  of  the  king  of  V&iad  among  those  of  the  witnesses, 
the  subordination  of  Ven&d  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
inference  is  clearly  wrong.  We  see  from  the  Ayyan  Atikal 
plate  that  the  Travancore  king  had  full,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  power  to  make  a  grant  of  land  and  impor¬ 
tant  privileges  to  the  Christians,  including  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases.  In  that  grant  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
no  ruling  prince  or  potentate,  much  less  of  any  emperor,  is 
recited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  two  documents  show 
that  the  dignitary  of  MahSdayapattanam  was  obliged  to 
notify  to  the  world  the  consent  of  important  personages  in 
Malabar  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  transactions  evid¬ 
enced  by  them.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  subordination  of 
the  king  of  Yonad  to  Sthanu  &avi,  Bhaskara  6avi,  and  Vira 
RSghava,  based  on  the  copper  plate  grants,  stands  disproved. 
The  king  of  VsnSd  was  an  independent  king,  free  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  his  own  will  and  motion  in  his  sovereign  capacity. 

But  the  theory  propounded  by  those  who  saw  in  the 
copper  plate  grants  the  materials  for  a  true  history  of 
1.  N6gam  Aiya’a  State  Manual,  Vol.  1,  p.  249. 
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Kerala  encouraged  later  archaeologists  to  discover  the  names 
of  earlier  as  well  as  later  occupants  of  the  imperial  thi’one 
in  order  to  establish  a  continuity  of  Chera  rule  in  Tliiru- 
vanehikkulam.  The  Travancore  archaeologists  appear  to 
have  gone  further  than  their  brethren  elsewhere.  One  of 
them  has  made  a  list  of  nine  Chera  kings  ranging  from 
800  to  1102  A.  D.1  Sthsnu  6avi  and  BliStskara  6avi  are 
given  a  place  in  that  list  and  made  to  belong  to  the  same 
ruling  line  as  Kula&ekhara  Alwar  who  was  admittedly  a 
Chera.  But  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Chora  dynasty  or  that  they  had  exercised 
any  sway  over  Travancore  at  any  time.  It  is,  therefore, 
submitted  that  Sthsnu  6a vi,  Bh&skara  6avi  and  the  others 
mentioned  in  the  archaeologist’s,  list  were  not  of  the  stock 
of  the  Chefa  kings  of  old  nor  were  they  the  suzerains  of  the 
kings  of  Travancore  who  represented  the  Chera  line.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  archaeologist  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  the  faith  held  by  all  the  present-day  Malabar 
Princes  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  the  representatives  of  the 
Chsram&n  Perumal.2  This  statement  betrays  an  uncommon 
ignorance.  The  rulers  of  Travancore  have  never  claimed 
any  Cher aman  PefumSl  as  their  ancestor,  suzerain  or  patron. 

The  mention  of  any  individual  as  the  emperor  of 
‘Kerala’  produces  in  certain  writers  an  easy  conviction 
that  his  supremacy  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  tract 
from  Gskarnam  in  the  north  right  up  to  KanySkumari  in 
the  south.  They  fail  to  notice  that  all  reliable  authori¬ 
ties  exclude  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  ruled  by  the  Chera 
kings  in  the  extreme  south,  from  the  limits  of  Kerala  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Keralolpat'hi,  the  KefalamahSthmyam  and 
other  books.  The  Kolat'hiris,  another  scion  of  the  Chera 
dynasty  whose  territories  lay  beyond  Kerala  on  the  north, 
eventually  lost  their  authority.  But  it  was  destined  for  the 


1.  Travancore  Aroliaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  114. 

2.  Travancore  Arehaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  II, -p.  32, 
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Travail  core  line  to  grow  from  more  to  more  into  a  power 
strong  enough  to  resist  repeated  invasions  by  the  Faniyas 
and  the  Cholas  and,  later  on,  those  by  the  kings  of 
Vijayanagar  and  the  Kayaks  of  Madura,  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  Portuguese,  to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of 
Malabar,  to  inflict  defeat  on  Tippu  Sultan  and  to  help  the 
British  Government  in  building  up  their  power  in  South 
India. 

The  general  history  of  the  ancient  Cheras  has  been 
narrated  in  the  previous  chapter.  Attention  may,  therefore, 
be  confined  here  to  the  history  of  VenSd 
"nuty  (Travancore).  “Tradition  says  that 'on 

the  12th  Makaram  3412,  of  the  Kali 
year,  corresponding  to  the  24th  January  311  A,  D.,  Vira 
Kerala  Varma  was  crowned  king  and  that  he  assumed  the- 
titles  of  Kinfapathi  and  Kvlaselchara  Perumal. 1  He  ruled 
the  kingdom  ‘with  prosperity  and  popularity’  for  a  long 
time.  His  capital  was  Vira  Keralapuram  close  to  Srl- 
vSClunikodu  (ThiruvithSmlcSdu).”  The  historian  proceeds: 

“  Vira  Kerala  Varma  Kula&khara  Perumal  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  No  particulars  of  the  reign  of  that  king  can 
be  gathered  from  any  reliable  account;  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  in  the  track  of  his 
predecessor  and  that  he  did  not  perform  the  costly  cere¬ 
monies  and  wear  the  sacred  crown  and  become  a  Kula- 
tfekhara  Perumal  This  king  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  another  Vira  Kerala  Varma.  He  established  his  / 
residence  at  Kalladai,  near  Quilon,  where  he  consecrated  a  . 
temple  and  established  villages.2 

There  is  a  wide  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
ranging  for  a  period  of  over  four  centuries.  In  the  eighth 
century  there  reigned  Vira  Msrt'handa  Varma,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 

1.  History  of  Tfavoiicore  by  Shungoowy  Mtnon,  p-  55. 

2.  Do.  *  PP-  8V,  88. 
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Udaya  Manhanda  Yarma,  an  accomplished  monarch.  His 
reign  was  very  prosperous  and  more  remarkable  than  those 
of  many  of  his  predecessors.  ‘In  that  period  the  Travancore 
royal  family  resided  at  different  places  and  was  commonly 
known  by  five  different  denominations,  viz.,  Venad,  Thiru- 
vithamkSde,  Thrippappur,  Ohiravai  and  D&Siugan5d  Swartt- 
pams’.  All  these  swarnpams  taken  collectively  were  called 
Venad,  and  sovereignty  was  assumed  under  the  designation 
of  Chiravaimuppu.1 


The  details  of  the  history  of  Travancore  during  this 
period  are  meagre.  But  the  Travancore  king  appears  to 
*  .  have  been  able  to  help  his  relations,  the 

elap&ndyasl1  tIlC  Kolat'hiris,  against  B  allala,  Kadamba  and 
Chalukya  aggressions. a  In  the  south  the 
•kings  of  VepSd  were  often  at  war  with  the  Psn^yas.  These 
wars  .were  occasioned  by  the  readiness  of  the  former  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Ay  kings  whose  dominions  border* 
ed  on  the  territories  of  Veijad,  extending  over  the  hill  regions 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  a  considerable  length  to  the  north. 
Vilinjam,  Kottar,  and  several  other  places  in  modern  South 
Travancore  also  seem  to  have  belonged  to  them.  During 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  the  Ays  were  a 
powerful  dynasty.8 

The  decline  of  that  line,  whose  territories  formed  a 
buffer  state  against  the  Pan^yas,  exposed  Veijad  to  the 
direct  attacks  of  the  Psn<Jyas  and  later  on  of  the  Cholas. 
But  the  Travancore.  kings  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  aggressors.  The  gradual  decadence  of  the  Ays 
encouraged  the  ambitious  programme  of  their  eastern 
neighbours.  The  Psndyan  kings,  always  anxious  to  annex 
this  tract  to  their  kingdom,  took  advantage  of  its  weak- 
ness  and  invaded  it  on  many  occasions.-  Nskkirar,  the 

1.  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXXIV,  p.  136. 

2.  History  of  Travanoore  by  ShungooODy  Menon,  p.  88. 

3.  Do.  *  p.  88. 
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oommentator  of  the  Akapporul,  mentions  the  attack  on 
Kottar1  by  Arikesafi  M  avarman,  the  Pandya  king,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  A  few  years  later, 
another  Pandyan  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Ay  kings 
in  the  battle  of  Maruthur.2  More  than  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  Msranchadayan  defeated  Karunandan,  the 
Ay  king,  destroying  his  fort  at  Aruviyur  Kotta.2  Other 
PamjLya  kings  are  also  said  to  have  led  campaigns  against 
the  Ays  and  their  allies  and  patrons,  the  kings  of  Venad. 
Defeat  and  victory  were  shared  by  both  sides.  The  Ays 
were  the  greater  sufferers;  for  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battles.  Their  strongholds,  KSttar  and  Yilinjam,  were 
captured  and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of 
VspSd. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Kollam  Era  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  renaissance  of  importance  for  the  Travan- 
core  kings.  The  era  is  believed  to  have 
Kollam  Era.  been  founded  by  Udaya  Msrt'hSmda  Varma 

of  Travancore  in  825  A.D.  Many  are  the  theories  advanced 
to  explain  its  origin.  Some  hold  the  view  that  the  era 
was  started  in  memory  of  Sri  Sankar&chsrya.  Others  see 
in  it  an  attempt  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  community  at  QuilonP  A  third  school  of  opinion 
connects  it  with  the  pilgrimage  of  ChSramSn  PerumSl  to 
Mecca.  But  the  explanation  given  by  Shungoonny  Msnon 
is  probably  the  correct  one.  “In  the  Kali  year  3926  (825 
A.  D.)”,  says  he,  “when  King  Udaya  MSrt'hSnfla  Varma  was 
residing  in  Kollam  (Quilon),  he  convened  a  council  of  all 

1 .  “Kottar”,  aays  Dr.  Caldwell  in  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dra- 
vidian  Languages,  “is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
AiiorParalia  which  is  called  Kottiara  Metropolis  by  Ptolemy, 
Kottara  by  Pliny.” 

2.  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Yol.  XVII,  p.  307,  and  Pandyan  Kingdom,  by 
K.  A.  NUakanta  S&stry,  pp.  56  and  65. 

3.  Travancore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  3-4. 

4.  Do.  Vol.  II, 
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the  learned  men  of  Kerala  with  the  object  of  introducing  a 
new  era,  and  after  making  some  astronomical  researches 
and  calculating  the  solar  movements  throughout  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  counting  scientifically  the  number 
of  days  occupied  in  this  revolution  in  e*very  month,  it  was 
resolved  to  adopt  the  new  era  from  the  first  of  Chingam  of 
that  year,  15th  August,  825  A.D.,  as  Kollam  year  one,  and  to 
call  it  the  solar  year  ’’d 

The  system  of  reckoning  the  year  so  inaugurated  was 
adopted  throughout  Kerala.  It  was  also  followed  in  Tinne- 
velly,  Madura  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  fact 
which  testifies  to  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Venad  and  their 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  “The  old  records 
in  the  Trivandrum  pagoda  show  that  on  the  5th  Chingam  of 
the  first  Kollam  year,  i.e.,  five  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  year,  the  members  of  the  five  royal  houses  of 
the  Travancore  family,  the  SwEmiyar  (the  ecclesiastical 
head),  and  all  the  nobility,  etc.,  assembled  in  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  pagoda  and  introduced  certain  new  rules  or  ordinan¬ 
ces  for  the  conduct  of  the  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  per¬ 
formances  of  pnjas  and  other  ceremonies.  These  rules  are 
still  in  force  in  the  said  pagoda”.2  The  Kollam  Era  is  the 
only  remaining  landmark  of  the  reign  of  Udaya  M&rt'h&nda 
Varma.  He  died  in  the  year  5  M.  E.  (830  A.  D.).  The  names 
of  his  immediate  successors  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  first  king  of  Vsnsd  of  whose  reign  there  is  any 
in'scriptional  evidence  was  Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal8  of 
;  whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
the  copper  plate,  1:118  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

GbpinStKa  Rao4  who  assigns  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century  as  the  period  of  his  reign  bases  his 

1.  History  of  Travancore,  Shungoonny  M?non,  pp.  88-89. 

2.  Do. 

3.  On  the  assumption  that  the  inscription  is  of  the  9th  century. 

4.  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  70-79. 
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conclusions  on  tlie  assumption  that  the  Kollam  Era  was 
started  in  memory  of  the  coming  of  Maruvan  Sabir  Iso  and 
a  colony  of  foreign  traders,  the  grantees  mentioned  in 
the  copper  plate.  To  establish  this  point  he  heaps  conjec¬ 
ture  upon  conjecture,  calculating  in  a  hypothetical  manner 
the  age  of  Sabir  Tso  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  and  going  back 
from  there  to  a  time  in  the  past,  namely,  the  date  of  his 
arrival,  at  which  time  again  his  age  is  arbitrarily  fixed  at 
thirty  years.  The  theory  of  starting  an  era  in  honour  of 
the  coming  of  a  few  traders  is  absolutely  futile.  Quilon  was 
not  a  place  so  unimportant  in  maritime  history  that  its  king 
or  inhabitants  would  straightway  start  an  era  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  event.  Centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Era,  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  had  numerous  trade  settlements  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  was  Quilon.  It 
was  not  therefore  a  place,  as  supposed  by  Gopinstha  Rao, 
which  would  regard  Sabir  Iso  and  his  men  as  its  commercial 
saviours.  That  scholar  admitted  that  paleography  was 
against  him.  But  he  attempted  to  support  his  inference  by 
arguing  on  the  basis  of  proved  •  historical  facts.  The  pith 
of  the  argument  is  that  Ayyan  Atikal’s  grant  recites  the 
regnal  year  of  Stlianu  llavi,  the  period  of  whose  reign  has 
yet  to  be  definitely  ascertained.  There  is  little  good  in 
explaining  an  unknown  in  terms  of  another  unknown. 

Taking  the  copper  plate  grant  as  a  genuine  document, 
it  is  seen  that  at  that  time  Quilon  was  a  place  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  The  guilds,  the  Anchuvarnam  and 
Maijigfscmam,  possessed  considerable  privileges.  It  was  in 
such  a  city  that  the  grant  conveyed  a  freehold  to  the 
Christians.  The  authorities  of  the  ohuroh  were  also  invested 
with  the  power  of  settling  disputes  among  them  and  taking 
disciplinary  action  in  oases  of  malfeasance  and  misfeasance. 
The  headmen  of  the  castes  and  the  local  governmental 
authorities  were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  such 
matters.  These  concessions  attest  the  spirit  of  religious 
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toleration  and  cosmopolitan  sympathy  which  characterised 
the  acts  of  the  ruling  house  of  Travancore  from  the  earliest 
times.  Bub  Mr.  Logan  takes  the  view  that  these  privileges 
would  not  have  bean  given  for  the  mere  asking  and  suggests 
that  the  grant  was  a  consideration  for  moneys  of  which  the 
king  stood  in  need  on  account  of  the  Rashtrakuta  invasion. 1 
This  is  an  unmerited  reflection  on  an  act  of  generosity. 
The  Rsshtrakuta  scare,  such  as  it  was,’  would  not  have  had 
any  terrors  to  the  Travancore  king  whose  dominions  lay  far 
away  in  the  south.  The  document  is  not  only  silent  on  the 
authorities  of  the  church  giving  any  money  to  the  king  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  expressly  exempts  the  members  of  the 
church  from  the  usual  payments.  Granting  for  argument’s 
sake  that  Sthanu  £avi  had  a  legitimate  apprehension  of 
invasion  by  superior  forces,  that  could  not  reasonably  give 
inducement  to  Ayyan  Atikal  Tliiruvatikal  to  conciliate  a 
small  body  of  men  in  one  of  his  towns  by  granting  them 
privileges  of  nobility,  exempting  them  from  the  payment 
of  the  usual  taxes  to  the  permanent  prejudice  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  abandoning  Ms  jurisdiction  over  a  section  of  his 
subjects.  The  genesis  of  this  mistake  may  be  found  in  re¬ 
garding  the  grant  as  made  by  Sthanu  Itavi.  The  mention 
of  the  regnal  year  of  Sthapu  &avi  does  not  make  the  grant 
one  which  he  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  an  archaeologist 
in  the  employ  of  the  Travancore  Government,  who  did  very 
commendable  work  in  his  field,  misunderstood  the  import  of 
the  document  and  held  that  the  grant  was  made  by  Ayyan 
Atikal  Thiruvatikal  and  Ko  Sthanu  &avi.a  There  is  no 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  latter  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  grant.  Sthanu  &avi  did  not  possess  any  in¬ 
fluence  worth  the  name  in  Travancore. 

The  deed  reveals  a  fact  of  great' constitutional  impor¬ 
tance.  Ayyan  Atikal  was  not  an  autocratic  ruler.  He 


1.  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  276. 

3-  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  TI,  p.  76, 
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associated  the  heir-apparent  &amar  Thiruvatikal1  in  the 
execution  of  the  document.  The  grant  was  made  with  the 
consent  of  two  of  his  chieftains  and  the  members  of  the 
“  Six  Hundred  ”  who  formed  the  parliament  of  the  land. 
The  Koviladhikafikal,  Vijayaraghava '  Deva,  the  king’s 
Saclliva  or  adviser,  was  also  present.  Mr.  Logan  and  others 
following  him  understand  by  ‘Koviladhikafikal’,  “  the  palace 
major”  or  probably  “  the  commissioner  of  the  Pefumaj,  •” 
since  “  he  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  document  before 
the  Travancore  vassal.”2  The  term  ‘vassal ’is  not  only 
wrong  but  highly  insulting.  The  British  Government  them¬ 
selves  have  always  respected  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
as  an  ally.  A  gentleman  who  was  the  Collector  of  a  British 
district  could  have  never  used  the  expression  ‘vassal’  if  he 
had  taken  more  care  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
PerumSl’s  authority  and  the  limited  extent  of  country  over 
which  it  was  exercised.  The  reason  given  by  him  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  that  conclusion  is  that  the  name  of  the  Koviladhi- 
ksrikal  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  document  before  that 
of  the  VSpad  Sovereign.  This  is  not  true;  for  in  the  first 
part  of  the  document  the  Koviladhikafikal  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  while  in  the  second  he  figures  as  a  signatory  after 
the  king  and  the  heir-apparent.  It  is  also  stated  that  this 
Koviladhikafikal  was  commissioned  to  mark  out  the  land 
by  leading  an  elephant  in  the  time-honoured  manner  under 
his  supervision.  The  grant  was  for  a  purpose  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  a  religion  different  from  the  religion  of 
the  grantor.  The  conveyance  of  land  ‘with  water  drops’  was 
a  quasi-religious  ceremony  in  those  days.  The  presence  of  a 
functionary  like  the  Koviladhikafi  might  have  therefore 
been  considered  necessary.  At  all  events,  this  much  is 
certain,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  the  agent  of  the  Pef  umal.  If 
that  were  so,  it  should  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  deed  in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  validity  and  a 
J.  Deed  No.  II,  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Yol.  ll,  p.  81, 

2.  Logan’s  Malabar  Manual,  Yol.  II,  Appendix  XII,  p.  122. 
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greater  importance.  Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  made  the  grant  in  virtue  of  his  own  powers  with 
the  approval  of  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  not 
under  the  command  of  a  phantom  Per um&l. 

The  names  of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  Travancore 
during  the  next  100  years  are  lost  in  oblivion.  In  149  M.  E. 

(974),  however,  Sri  Vallablian  Kothai  was 
Sr‘  S'""  ru^n§  over  the  kingdom,  a  fact  which  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  an  inscription.1 2 
Venkayya  interprets  the  pre-nomen  Sri  Vallabha  which 
occurs  therein  to  mean  that  this  king  was  a  feudatory  of 
SiT  Vallabha,  the  Pandyan  king  of  the  time.  Who  this  Sri 
Vallabha  was  does  not  appear.  This  observation  is  not 
warranted  by  any  record  or  tradition  and  is  clearly  wrong. 
The  adoption  of  the  title  may  be  explained  more  reasonably 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Sri  Vallabha  is  the  name  of  the 
deity  in  the  temple  of  Thiruvalla  over  which  he  exercised 
certain  rights.  The  king  was  a  devotee  of  Vishnu  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  endowments  made  by  him  to  the  Vishnu 
temples.3  From  his  inscriptions  discovered  in  Thiruvan- 
vantur  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  sway  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  Thiruvalla  taluk.3 

According  to  an  inscription  in  the  temple  at  PartHiva- 
puram4  it  appears  that  between  the  years  149  M.  E.  (974) 
^  ^  and  166  M.  E.  (990)  there  ruled  over  Vepad 

Mart'handa?  two  kings,  Kothai  Adithya  Varma  and 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma.  How  long  they 
reigned  is  not  known.  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in 


1.  Mampalli  Plate.  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  JX,  1007,  p.  234  If.  P. 

Also  refer  to  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-16. 

2.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  22-25. 

3.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  22. 

4.  N&gam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  250. 
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167  M.E.  (992  A.D.)  Govardhana  Mart'handa  was  reigning 
over  Venad.  He  ruled  until  191  M.  E.  (1016  A.  D.).  A 
Travancore  archaeologist  styles  this  Govardhana  as  a 
‘governor’  under  BhSskara  &avi  Yarma.1 2 *  The  designation 
in  the  inscription  is  ‘Vsnad-udaya5.  This  means  that  he  was 
the  king  of  VenSd.  and  not  merely  its  governor.  The  mis¬ 
translation  misled  the  archaeologist. 

The  importance  of  another  fact  also  mentioned  in 
the  record  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  It  is 
stated  that  Govardhana  Mart' hEnda  obtained  the  authority 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Thrkkotit'hanam  temple 
from  the  ‘Koviladhiksrikal’.  The  archaeologist  considers 
the  KSviladhikSrikal  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Blraskafa  &avi 
Yarma.  This  view  is  not  warranted  by  the  text.  The  con¬ 
text  shows  that  by  the  word  ‘Koviladhiksrikal.’4  is  meant 
the  Uralars  or  other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  temple 
as  may  bo  seen  from  another  inscription  of  Thrkkotit'ha¬ 
nam,  which  mentions  the  Parishad,  the  Jana,  the  Poduval, 
the  three  hundred  and  the  temple  servants  transacting 
important  business  as  the  authorities  of  the  temple. 
It  is  well-known  that  in  those  days,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
powerful  rulers  even  from  distant  parts  we  re  invited  by 
temple  authorities  to  take  the  institutions  under  tlieir  special 
'  protection.  Therefore,  the  inscription  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion.  The  Travancore  archaeologists  who  edited  the 
inscriptions  of  Bhaskara  ftavi  Yarma  assumed  for  granted 
that  that  king,  whorever  ho  might  have  ruled,  was  the  suze¬ 
rain  of  all  the  rulers  of  Malabar.  Gopinatha  Rao  assigns  to 
VeijAd  in  the  far  south  a  feudatory  character  while  another 
*  archaeologist  considers  that  the  king  of  Yenad  was 

1  Thrklcopt'h&nam.  inscription— Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  II, 
p.  33  &  Vol.  V,  pp.  176-117, 

2  The  word  K.Oviladhikarika[  may  mean  a  parson  in  charge  of  the  house¬ 

hold  affairs  of  a  palace,  generally  a  junior  prince,  or  a  body  of  persons 
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subordinate  to  the  KoviladhikSrikal  who  was  himself 
subject  to  Bh&skara  ftavi  Varma.  This  is  a  conjecture 
which  is  absolutely  indefensible.  Sewell,  though  under 
the  influence  of  the  theory,  appears  to  hit  the  nail  right 
when  he  says  that  Bh&skara  Ravi  Varma  was  ruling 
over  Malabar,  Cochin  and  a  part  of  modern  Travancore. 
Gopinatha  Rao  himself  points  out  that  there  is  not  a  single 
inscription  of  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma  south  of  ChanganS- 
fi&eri,  a  fact  which  serves  to  show  that  VenaA  was  never 
under  Bhaskara  Ravi  Varma’s  sway.  GSvardhana  Mar- 
t'hancla  was  thus  neither  a  governor  nor  a  feudatory  of 
BhSskara.  Vonad  was  always  independent  of  the  rulers 
of  Mahbdayapattanam. 

Venad  was  likewise  successful  in  maintaining  itself 
against  the  invasions  from  the  east  of  the  Ghats.  By 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  A.D., 
“Sd  pTidyat.3*  the  Pahdya  power  declined  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Chola  and  Fallava  invasions. 
MSravarman  Rajasimha  (900-920  A.D.),  the  Fsndyan  king, 
was  defeated  by  ParSnthaka  Ch5la  and  obliged  to  flee 
for  life  to  Ceylon.  The  help  given  to  him  by  the  Ceylonese 
king  was  of  no  avail.  Depositing  his  crown  and  other 
regalia  there,  he  took  refuge  with  his  mother’s  relations  in 
the  ChSra  territories.  The  P&ndyaus  were  defeated  but 
not  suppressed  ;  for  we  find  Vira  Psndya  taking  credit  fox- 
cutting  off  the  head  of  the  Chola  and  Sundara  Chbla  boast¬ 
ing  that  he  destroyed  the  Psudyan  race  and  took  the  head 
of  the  Paudya  ( Pandyan  thalai  konia ).1  ParSnthaka  ChOla  I 
(907-953  A.  D.)  took  possession  of  KanySkumSri  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  authority  northwards  as  far  as  Suchindram.8 
RajarSja  Chola  (985-1014  A.  D.)  was  more  successful  than 
his  predecessors.8  He  captured  Kottar,  Vilinjam  and  other 

1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Saatri— The  Cojas  Vol.  I.  p.'  166. 

%  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-238. 

»  Do.  Vol.  I,  p.237. 
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neighbouring  places.  He  named  KanySkumsri  as  Rsja- 
rSjS^varam.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
north  of  Nsnjanad.  Several  inscriptions  in  the  ChSla- 
puram  temple  near  'Kottfcr  bear  witness  to  the  Ch5la 
conquest  of  Nsnjansd.1  The  temple  itself  was  built 
by  Arayan  MadhurSnthnka,  a  native  of  Tanjore,  who 
after  serving  as  a  military  cammander  under  the  Ohblas 
appears  to  have  settled  down  in  NanjanSd  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  chief. a  R&jar&ja  consolidated  his  southern  con¬ 
quests  and  constituted  them  into  a  separate  province 
which  was  named  M.jaraja  Pandinad-  Kottar  which  was 
the  southernmost  military  outpost  in  the  Chola  dominions 
was  named  Mummutictolamllw.  The  town  was  in  Ut'hama- 
chbla  Valan&d,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pandinad  which 
comprised  Pural'hayansd  as  well  as  NsnjanSd  on  this 
side  of  the  Ghats,  besides  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
district  of  Tinnevelly.  A  garrison  ( nilappadai )a  was 
stationed  there  permanently.  M urn-mu  tichola  was,  as  is  well- 
known,  a  title  assumed  by  ftajarSja  to  lay  claim  to  the  com¬ 
plete  sovereignty  of  the  south. 

That  the  OhOlas  held  certain  tracts  in  ’NAnjanSd 
is  thus  beyond  doubt.  Their  inscriptions  are  to  he  met 
with  in  several  places,  for  instance  Cape  Comorin,  Suchln- 
dram  and  Darianamkbppu.4  After  6s.jar5ja  the  Chbla- 
Pandya  viceroys  had  been  looking  after  the  tract  for  a  period 
of  sixty-five  years  until  the  practice  was  discontinued  by 
KulOfhunga  L  The  lithic  records  in  the  Chelapuram  temple 
show  that  pious  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  Ch5la 
dominions  made  endowments  to  that  temple.5  KulSt'hunga. 


2 

3 

4 

5 


Travancore  Arohceologioal  Series,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1-6. 

Do.  Vol.'VI.  p.  3. 

Do.  Ho-  p- 1. 

Do.  Vol.  VI.  p.  2.. 

pQ.  Vol  VI.  pp.  8-14. 
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is  said  to  have  advanced  to  KsnthalarsSlai  and  Quilon.1 
.But  there  is  little  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim.  No 
Choi  a  monarch  was  able  to  make  a  permanent  occupation 
of  this  country.  Hemmed  in  between  Travancore  and  Ch5la 
possessions  NanjanSd  had  to  hear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks. 

The  tract  of  country  known  as  NSnjanSd  had  had  a 
chequered  history.  It  was  famous  for  its  paddy  fields  and 

.  , ,  its  salt-pans  from  early  times.  The  Aram- 
holy  pass  led  to  regular  intercourse,  com¬ 
mercial  and  political,  between  the  people  of  Nsnjansd 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tinnevelly  district  which 
was  included  in  the  Pspdyan  kingdom.  Kotlfir  was  a 
great  centre  of  trade  in  the  south  famous  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  in  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  The  temple 
of  KanySkumari  and  Suchindram  drew  large  numbers  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  south  India  and  beyond.  Origi¬ 
nally  belonging  to  the  Ay  kings,  Nanjana^,  particularly  the 
southern  portion,  suffered  greatly  from  the  incessant 
aggressions  from  the  Pandyan  kings  who  were  determined 
to  make  it  their  own.  The  details  of  that  struggle  are  not 
known.  From  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  if  not  earlier,  Nsnja- 
n5$  was  praotioally  divided  into  two  halves  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  known  as  Purafhayancid.  The  politi¬ 
cal  boundaries  shifted  from  time  to  time.  The  tract  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pandyas  until  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Cholas.  Inscriptions 


1  KftnthalarSalai  is  identified  by  some  to  be  Trivandrum  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  in  the  oapital  of  the  State  a  temple  dedioated  to  Kftnthalcr- 
S4la  Mahadevar.  The  wording  in  the  inscription  is  KanihalSrsala  Kalam- 
arutharnH.  A  number  of  ingenious  theories  have  been  advanced  by 
scholars  on  the  subject.  Some  say  that  kajaraja  destroyed  the  ships 
in  the  roadstead  of  Kanthajar  while  others  favour  the  view  that  what 
the  king  takes  pride  in  doing  is  the  regulation  of  feeding  in  a  oharitable 
institution.  The  fact  finds  prominent  mention  in  many  important  ChSja 
inscriptions.  On  this  point  see.-pp.  66-67-  ' 
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of  the  Pandyas  and  Cholas  arc  fouud  in  large  numbers  in 
Kany&kumSri  and  the  adjoining  tract. 

It  is  maintained  by  certain  writers  that  the  P&rjcLyas 
and  Cholas  extended  their  successful  arms  ovor  some  parts 
Versions  examined.  of  Travancoro.  This  appears  to  bo  an  in¬ 
direct  result  of  the  discovery  of  certain 
epigraphio  records  like  the  Sinuamairnr  plates,  the  Madras 
Museum  plates,  the  Vrdvikndi  grant  and  the  Thifu- 
vflangad  plates.  But  these  records  discovered  from  places 
outside  the  limits  of  this  State  do  not  prove  the  factum  of 
conquests.  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  writes  on  Smith  Indian  history.  The  author  6f 
The  Gh5las,  for  instance,  observes  that  as  inscriptions  of 
Krishna  Clialukya  are  not  met  with  anywhere  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Pondicherry  his  claim  of  having  uprooted  the 
family  of  the  -Cholas,  distributed  their  territory  among  his 
followers,  extorted  tributes  from  several  kings  and  erected  a 
pillar  of  victory  in  &ame£varam  cannot  be  accepted.1  This 
being  the  case  the  records  which  mention  victories  in  Yenad 
but  which  were  found  in  places  without  it  should  have  been 
regarded  as  doubtful  for  purposes  of  history.  The  value  of 
the  inscriptions  is  considerably  reduced  also  by  the  usual 
hyperbolic  language  in  which  the  greatness  of  the  kings  is 
described.  The  achievements  of  ancestors,  real  and 
imaginary,  are  recited  by  the  composers.  The  records  aver 
that  the  Chola  and  P£nd.ya  kings  fought  with  every  monarch 
of  whom  the  poet  had  heard  in  pur&nas  or  other  legendary 
lore.  They  are  said  to  have  humbled  to  the  dust  imaginary 
enemies.  To  their  august  presence  came  the  kings  of 
Konkana,  Kalinga,  Kosala,  Malava,  Simhala,  Trilinga, 
Gurjara,  China,  Villava,  and  Magadha.2  The  inscriptions 
of  Ms  ran  Ghagayan,  for  example,  mention  ■  Villava  and 
Sembiyq  whose-  names  were  always  fresh  in  the  minds 

1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri—  Tko  Colas,  Vol.  I,  pp.  161-162. 

2  Arohsaologioal  Survey  of  Southern  India,  Vol-  IV, 
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of  the  composers  because  they  were  both  neighbours  of  the 
Papayas. 

But  copper  plates  and  stone  inscriptions  preserved  in 
obsoui’6  places  in  one’s  own  dominions,  as  already  indicated, 
are  not  of  much  evidentiary  value  as  material  for  history. 
Despite  this  defect  which  is  fatal  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  class  of  documents  historiographers  evince  a  general  re¬ 
adiness  to  get  hold  of  ambiguous  recitals  in  the  inscriptions. 
N edumchaday an  is  said  to  have  invaded  Ysijsd  whose  king 
he  despatched  to  the  other  world.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
king  of  Venad  was  captured  by  N  edum  ch  a  day  an  along  with 
largo  numbers  of  elephants  and  horses  as  well  as  his  trea¬ 
sures  and  his  country.  What  the'king  did,  according  to  the 
inscription,  is  thus  described.  “He  unsheathed  his  victorious 
weapon  in  order  to  destroy  Vilinjam  which  has  the  three 
waters  of  the  sea.  for  its  ditch,  whoso  strong  and  high  walls 
which  rub  against  the  inner  part  of  the  receding  sky  rise  so 
high  that  the  sun  has  to  retire  in  his  course.”  The  author  of 
ThePsndyan  Kingdom,  however,  concedes  that  Vspad  does 
not  seem  to  have  accepted  the  conquest  as  final.  “We  have 
evidence  in  the  Trivandrum  Museum  Stone  inscription'1”, 
says  he,  “that  the  king  was  still  fighting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vilinjam  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  in¬ 
vasion.”2  The  result  was  different  from  what  it  is  made  out 
to  be.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Kilakanta  Sastri  relied  on 
the  interpretation  given  by  Gopinatha  Rao.  That  Travan- 
core  archaeologist  opined  that  Nedumchadayan  invaded 
Venad  whose  king  ho  despatched  to  the  other  world  and 
that  he  destroyed  Vilinjam,  the  stronghold  of  the  Chetfas,3 

The  ti’uth  of  this  version  is  disproved  by  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Trivandrum  Museum  plate  states  that  the 
Chera  army  after  committing  havoc  near  Vilinjam  advan¬ 
ced  to  Karaikotta  near  the  frontier  whereupon  the  Pandyan 

1  277  of  IS  95.  ~  ”7 

2  K.  A.  Nllakanta  Sastri -The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  64. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I(  p.  158. 
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generals  Rariakirtlii  and  Amarkkali  lost  their  lives  in  the 
course  of  defence.  There  ISTedumchadayan  was  besieged  by 
the  Ch§ra  army  which  caused  some  loss  to  his  forces.  Thus 
Nedumchadayan’s  invasion  of  Yenad  and  ‘his  despatching 
its  king  to  the  other  world’  cannot  be  taken  as  true. 

But  the  text  of  the  plate  has  been  put  to  another 
interpretation  which  appears  to  be  distinctly  orroneous.  If 
the  Cliera  army  was  actually  left  in  confusion  as  the 
consequence  of  a  defeat,  the  Travancovo  king  would  not 
make  any  attempt  to  besiege  a  Papdyanfort  situated  beyond 
the  Ghats.  The  success  of  that  siege  is  admitted.  The  only 
inference  which  legitimately  arises  is  that  the  Bandy  an 
was  defeated  near  Vilinjam  and  pursued  by  the  Travancore 
army  which  inflicted  another  defeat  upon  the  enemy  at 
Karaikkdtta.  The  PSndyan  was  thereupon  obliged  to 
strengthen  his  fortifications  in  his  own  territory  as  a 
measure  of  defence  and  not  of  aggression. 

As  regards  the  victories  claimed  for  his  successor  Sri 
M&ran  Sri  Vallabha  (815-862  A.  D.)  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
author  of  The  Panclyan,  Kingdom  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  elucidating  the  references  to  the  victory  over 
Kerala  and  the  fight  at  Yilinjam  except  by  supposing  that 
trouble  from  this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
permanent  and  that  the  western  country  never  reconciled 
itself  to  the  yoke  of  its  Papglyan  neighbour.1  The  word 
‘yoke’  implies  an  acknowledged  subordination  more  or  less. 
But  so  long  as  the  original  conquest  is  not  proved  the  argu-  ■ 
ment  loses  its  force.  So  far  as  Maravarman  &ajasimha  II 
is  concerned  the  picture  lias  an  appearance  of  fairness  and 
there  are  the  Cliola  inscriptions  and  the  MahavamSa  to  bear 
out  the  other  side  of  the  question.  That  king,  be  it  noted, 
was  the  son  of  Vanavanmahadsvi,  a  Chera  princess. 

The  history  of  Travancore  has  suffered  in  its 
correctness  by  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  detailed  narrative  of 
the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Ohsras  or  their  country  has  been 


I  Tha  Pftadyan  Kingdom,  p-  69. 
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written.  The  cause  of  truth  has  suffered  greatly  on  account 
of  ambiguous  expressions  and'  erroneous  interpretations. 
Inscriptions  being  the  chief  evidence  of' the  Chola  history 
their  absenco  in  Travancore  may  be  legitimately  taken 
to  support  the  argument  that  Travancore  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Cliolas,  especially  because  there  is  no  tradition  of 
Ch5la  conquest  in  any  part  of  Travancore  except  in  the 
extreme  south.  An  inscription  has  been  recovered  from 
Sennr  in  Worth  Aroot  district  which  according  to  a 
Madras  epigrapliist  ‘supplies  a  new  historical  introduction 
for  -l^ajafaja  I.’1  The  record  mentions  that  ‘ftSjarSja 
destroyed  the  town  of  Madura-,  conquered  the  haughty 
kings  of  Kollam,  KolladeSam  and  Kodumkolur  and  that  the 
kings  of  the  sea  ‘ Kadalarasar ’  waited  on  him’.  Taking  for 
argument’s  sake  that  the  conquests  narrated  in  the 
inscription  are  true  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
‘Kollam’  might  be  the  country  about  PanllialEyani  Kollam. 
Quilon  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Yen  ad  besides 
being  the  most  important  seaport  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  anyjOhola  king  was  able  to 
capture  tlio  place,  lie  would  omit  to  put  up  the  usual  marks 
of  victory  in  the  shape  of  lithic  records  and  change  of 
name.  Quilon  has  no  vestiges  of  a  ChQla  connection  and 
it  never  had  any.  The  other  places  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  &5.jafaja  in  the  territories  now  comprised  in 
the  Travancore  State  are  Vilinjam.  and  Kanthalttr.  Of 
these  Vilinjam  appears  to  have  been  under  Chola  domina¬ 
tion.  The  place  was  renamed  Rajendra  Gholapattauam.2 
The  conquest  of  Vilinjam  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
king  of  Venad  was  defeated  ;  for  the  place  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pandyas  who  obtained  it  from  the  Ay 
kings.  The  question  of  Kan  thalar  will  bo  separately  dealt 
with. 

1  Madras  Epigraphical  Report,  1912,  p,  60. 

%  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  149. 
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Chela  inscriptions  are  met  with  in  certain  places 
in  South  Travancore.3  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  was  at  one  time  held  by  the 
Papdyas.  'i  hen  it  passed  to  the  Cholas  in  whose  poss¬ 
ession  it  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Cholas 
delighted  in  changing  the  names  of  places  which  came 
under  their  sway  quite  as  much  as  they  recorded  their  con-- 
quests  in  inscriptions  set  up  in  tracts  which  came  to  their 
possession.  We  find  KanySkumSri  being  named  as  &&ja- 
r&je&varam,  Suolilndram  as  Sundarachola  Chathurvediman- 
galam,  Kottsr  as  Mummudio'holanallar  and  Vi.linjam  as 
.ftaje.ndrachdja  pathanam.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  country 
ruled  over  by  the  Vfinad  kings  lay  without  and  beyond 
Ha.  jar  a  ja  Pandinad.  No  Chola  inscription  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  PadrhanSbhapufam,  Trivandrum2  or  Quilon.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  names  of  any  of  these  places 
having  been  changed  for  however  short  a  time. 

Wrong  notions  entertained  by  certain  writers  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  geography  of  ancient  Malabar  have  misled 
them  to  untenable  conclusions.  It  is  amusing  to  find  Robert 
Sewell  stating  that  Rsjakesari  Varman  Rajar&ja  I  was 
reigning  in  Travaucore  in  his  fifteenth  year  (999  A.  D.).3, 
This  view  is  based  on  a  Such  Indram  inscription.1  But  "the 
inscription  makes  it  clear  that  Suehlndram  wms  then  in  ■ 
R a j a f 5 j  aval anS<J  and  not  in  Vsnad.  Because  Nanjan&g  and 
Suehlndram  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Travaucore  it  oan- 
not  bo  argued  that  a  sovereign  who  held  sway  there  was 

.1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vols.  I  to  VII.— For  Chhla  records 
north  of  NanjanSd  see  Thirunanthikkara  inscription  of  Eajarhja  I.— 
X’ravanooro  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  29l — -And  Cheramangalamj 
inscription— Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,'p.  28. 

2  In  Trivandrum  there  is  a  fragmentary  atone  inscription  of  the  Cholas 
but  it  was  probably  brought  there  from  some  other  place.  T.  A.  S.  Vol- 
VI— p.  148. 

3  The  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  56. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  H,  pp.  2-9. 
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reigning  in  Travancore.  On  the  other  hand,  that  inscription 
is  proof  positive  that  Vsnad  was  an  independent  kingdom  at 
the  time.  The  conquests  of  RajarSja  are  found  detailed  in 
the  inscription.  The  Goddess  of  the  great  Earth  had  become 
all  his  own,  and  he  had  taken  with  his  army  Gangapadi, 
Nulamparpadi,  Thadiyarpadi,  Vengain&d.  andKudamalainSd. 
He  had  also  abstracted  the  glory  of  the  Pandyas.  The 
omission  of  Venaid  or  its  king  in  the  inscription  is  ex¬ 
plicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  either  the  two  rulers 
were  friendly  or  that,  at  any  rate,  a  conquest  was  not 
attempted.  In  the  inscription  under  reference  there  occurs 
the  mysterious  Ksntbalnr  i&la.  But  that  does  not  point 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  wrong  interpretation  of  the  term  Malain5$ 
occurring  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  is  another  instance  of 
a  mistake  in  the  political  geography  of  the  time.  MalainSd 
is  the  western  hill  country  and  may  be  identified  with 
Coorg.1  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  the  country  about 
Ko<Jungar,tir  as  well.  There  are  many  inscriptions  which 
enable  u-  to  identify  it  with  the  Malabar  district,  Cochin  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Travancore.  The  Thiruvadandai 
record  refers  to  ValluvanSd  in  Malabaf  as  being  in  Malai- 
nS<J.a  The  Malainad  (literally  mountainous  country)  was 
the  KongunSiJ,  a  part  of  which  comprised  the  territory  now 
forming  the  Salem  and  Coimbatore  districts.  The  district 
of  Malaysia  was  called  KsdalmalainSd,  region  of  seas  and 
mountains.  Comrr^nting  on  an  inscription  of  6aja&khara 
Yarman,  Gopinatha  Rao  observed  that  he  was  a  king  of 
MalainSd.3  The  inscription  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  A.D.  It  records  the  grant  of  certain  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thiruvsttuvai.  The  grant  was  announ¬ 
ced  by  the  king  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eighteen  districts  surrounding  Yslappalli,  a  suburb  of 

1  K.  A-  Ntlakanta  Sastri — The  Cotas,  Vol.  I,  p.  203. 

2  263  of  1910. 

3  Travanoore  Arohasologioal  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 
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ChanganS&eri.  The  place  was  Malainsd  according  to  that 
learned  scholai-.  The' capital  of  Rsjasekhar a  Vannan  was 
Mah5daya  paitanam.  Gopinatha  Rao  and  others  speak  of 
BhSskara  &avi  Varman  as  suzerain  of  MalainSd  which 
according  to  them  comprised  Venad  also.  This  confusion 
between  Malaina^  and  Malay£lam  has  been  responsible  for  ’ 
many  erroneous  views  regarding  the  limits  of  Ksfala  and 
the  extent  of  the  territories  of  Travancore. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  theory  of  the  ChSla 
success  «over  Travancore  is  sometimes  based  on  recitals 
found  in  records  discovered  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
State.  But  records  which  make  specific  mention  of  con¬ 
quests  of  Vsr.  ad  are  very  few.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
king  of  Venad  in  a  Ch5la  record  is  found  in  the  Mapimanga- 
lam  inscription  of  1046  A.D.  of  Rajadhir&ja  Chola  I.1 2  Malji- 
mangalam  is  in  the  Cbinglepet  district.  It  is  stated  that 
Rajadhiraja  liberated  the  king  of  Kopakas  who,  according 
to  the  author  of  The  Cslas,  was  held  in  bondage  by  the  king 
of  Yspad.a  But  a  Kanya.kumg.ri  inscription  of  Rajadhiraja 
speaks  of  the  defeat  as  being  inflicted  on  a  Kapalta  king.3 
Another  recital  in  the  Maflimangalam  inscription  betrays  a 
further  confusion  of  ideas.  KajadhiiSja  is  said  to  have 
killed  the  king  of  Venad (Travancore),  put  to  flight  the  Chera 
(Kerala)  king  and  destroyed  his  ships  at  Kanthalur  4alai. 
If  K 5in th alar  4alai  was  in  the  territory  of  Vepa^,  as  alleged, 
the  statements  in  the  inscription  are  self  contradictory. 
The  king  of  Vepad  and  the  Chera  king  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  could  not  be  different  persons.  Whether  the 
alleged  killing  of  the  king  of  Venad  is  true  or  not,  the  most 
prominent  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  mention  of  any  conquest  of  Vsna<J. 


1  Sewell— The  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p-  71. 

2  The  Cola*,  Yol.  I.  p- 270. 

3  Tfavanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.I,  p.  241. 
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It  appears  that  the  theory  of  the  ChOla  suzerainty 
over  Travancore  is  supported  by  the  wrong  meaning 
r „  ,,  ...  .  attributed  by  successive  scholars  to  tlie 

words  Kanmaksr  salm  kctlam  anahamW 
found  in  the  Ohola  records.  Much  controversy  has  ranged 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  Kalam  aruihu  and  the 
identification  of  the  place  Ksuthalar.  Gopinatlm  Bao  and 
following  him  many  other  scholars  have  suggested  that 
Kanthalnr  silai  is  identical  with  the  Yaliya  ChEla  MahS,- 
devar  Khvil  at  Trivandrum.1 2 3 *  But  the  Yaliya  Chain  temple 
is  situated  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
place  is  not  now  known  as  Kanthahlr.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ananthas'ayanam  and  Syananduram  are  famous  names. 
Trivandrum  was  a  well-known  place  in  the  tenth  century 
A.  D.  and  long  before  it;  and  therefore,  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  any  of  these  names,  and  not  K&nthalar,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  inscriptions  if  the  deed  desired  to  be  recorded 
was  actually  performed  at  Trivandrum. 

The  identification  of  Kanthajur  sgda  is  a  difficult 
exercise.  Venkayya  suggests  that  it  was  near  Yilinjam. 
There  is  a  KSnthalar  in  the  territories  east  of  the  Ghats 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Madura  Nayaks,  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  a  church  and  presbytory.8  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  name  KanthaJur  s&la  Mahsdevar  by  which 
the  deity  in  the  Valiya  Ch&la  temple  is  known  may  be  the 
result  of  an  accidental  migration.  Twenty  miles  south  of 
Trivandrum  there  is  a  place  called  Ksnthalur  and  it  has  an 
old  temple.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  locality 
lay  within  the  territories  of  the  Ay  kings  which  extended 
to  Vilinjam  only  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum,  the  present  capital  of  Travancore.  In  the  days  of 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  238. 

2  Do.  Vo'l.  II,  p.  6. 

3  Vide  Balthayar  Da  Costa’s  letter  quoted  in  the  History  of  the  Kayaks 

of  Madura — Sathyanatha  Aiyar— p.  141. 
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Karuuandadakkan  (865  A.  D.)  Kanthalar  s'&lai  was  an  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  religious  study  and  educational  activity. 
The  arrangements  made  by  the  Ay  king  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  PSrthivas'ekhafapufam  were  on  the  model  of  those  at 
Ksnthalur  SSlai,  On  the  extinction  of  the  Ay  dynasty  the 
place  became  unimportant  and  the  temple  neglected. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  changed  fortunes  the  Brahmans 
and  other  inhabitants  might  have  migrated  to  Trivandrum 
aiid  set  up  the  idol  at  Valiya  Ohala.  The  old  name  of  the 
temple  might  have  been  retained.  If  this  view  is  correct 
the  existence  of  a  temple  in  Trivandrum  dedicated  to  Kan- 
thalar&Sila  Mahadovar  does  not  prove  that  K&ntbaJilr  is  the 
present  Trivandrum  or  that  it  belonged  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancore  at  the  time  of  the  ChOla  expansion  1 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  Ealamamihu  two  views 
prevail  as  already  stated.  One  maintains  that  it  means 
the  destruction  of  a  fleet,  while  the  other  upholds  that  it 
signifies  a  regulation  of  feeding.  Scholars  failed  to 
evaluate  definitely  the  achievement  of  the  Cl  6la  kings 
referred  to  in  the  vague  phrase.  What  it  really  means  is 
still  shrouded  in  ignorance.  This  imaginary  naval  success 
was  unconsciously  transformed  into  a  real  victory  on  land. 
The  phrase  is  explained  as  bearing  the  meaning  that  the 
King  was  pleased  to  destroy  the  ships  at  the  roadstead  of 
K&nthalti.r.  This  appears  to  be  a  mistranslation. 

Thus  then,  ' Kanthal'ur  salai  kalam  arutliu  cannot  ■ 
mean  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  in  the  Trivandrum  -waters. 
There  is  no  mention  made  either  in  old  literary  works  or 
the  accounts  of  ancient  travellers  that  Trivandrum  was 


I  There  ia  another  Kftnthalur  within  a  short  distance  from  Cochin.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  temple  of  ICfinthalur  551a  Mahfidtvar  in  Trivandrum 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  make  it  the  Kfinthular  6&lai 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  temple  oiThiruvenkatst'happan  atAjakiy&pfindi- 
puram,  that  of  Chidambare$waram  at  Suchindram  and  that  of  Kftncbi- 
purafhu  Mah&devar  at  Trivandrum  are  instance*  in  point  (K&nthalur 
Sal*— De*ikavinayakam  PiUai,  p.  3.) 
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either  a  naval  base  or  even  a  port  of  call  though  Vilinjam  is 
frequently  mentioned.  The  act  of  kalam  anikkal  can  hardly 
be  take  i  as  even  a  military  success.  The  very  fact  that 
Rajarsja,  Rajendra  and  Rajadithya  take  credit  for  the  act 
shows  that  the  claim  cannot  be  one  of  conquest;  for  it  is 
not  suggested  that  Kalamarukkal  was  a  recurring  ceremony 
to  be  performed  by  every  monarch  who  sat  on  the  Chola 
throne.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
F&ndya  king,  Par&nthaka,  also  speaks  of  KSnihalvr  Islai 
kalamarukkal  in  one  of  his  inscriptions. 

Recently  opinion  has  been  gathering  strength  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  Kalam  andharuU  does  not  mean 
destruction  of  the  ships.  Mr.  S.  RssikavinSyakam  Pillai, 
a  good  Tamil  scholar  and  student  of  south  Indian  his¬ 
tory,  explains  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  ‘the  king  was 
pleased  to  make  an  endowment  and  fix  the  number  of 
kalams  (dinner  plates)  and  fix  the  number  of  Brahman 
students  to  be  fed  in  the  institution  at  KSnthalar’.  That 
scholar  cites  other  instances  of  the  expression  Kalam - 
aruiha,  e.  g.  Ka rakaruV iva ra f Aw  kalam  aruihaydridn,  Thala- 
Ickulat'hu  kalam  aruiha yartdu.  He  has  also  explained  the 
locality  with  the  help  of  a  map  and  proved  that  both  these 
places  were  inland  villages  in  the  time  of  I^ajaraja  I  and 
that  Katiyapat-jianam  and  Muttam  were  the  sea-ports. 
The  first  two  places  are  between  two  and  three  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  bio  geological  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  this. interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  obscure  Tamil  phrase  is  accepted  it  follows 
that  ftsjaraja  and  his  successors  desired  to  place  religious 
instruction  on  a  proper  footing  in  Kanthalttr  s'alai. 

But  the  ‘burning  of  the  ships  at  the  KSnthalur  road¬ 
stead’  is .  often^  associated  with  the  capture  of  the  port 
of  Vilinjam.  It  is  therefore  contended  by  some  writers  that 
as  Vilinjam  was  conquered  by  the  Papdyas  and  the  Cholas 
successively  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  defeated  and 
a  part  qf  their  possessions  torn  away.  But  it  has  already 
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b8en  pointed  out  that  Vilinjam  at  that  period  did  not 
form  a  part  of  Venad.  '  The  erroneous  interpretations 
placed  upon  the  vague  phrase  have,  however,  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  turning  scholars  from  the  proper  path  of 
investigation.  Starting  from  that  as  a  landmaik  in  the 
region  of  research  many  a  writer  drew  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  something  which  the  Chola  emperors  are  found 
to  have  stated  repeatedly  on  stone  and  copper.  The  kings 
of  the  Vijay&laya  dynasty  were  great  rulers  possessing 
large  armies  and  considerable  fleets.  But  that  of  itself 
cannot  invest  them  with  the  fame  of  gaining  victories  over 
Travancore  unless  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  reason¬ 
able  character.  Their  inscriptions  are  found  in  KanyS- 
kumari  and  a  few  other  places  in  south  Travancore.  The 
statement  that  they  seized  Vilinjam  appears  to  be  correct; 
for  the  place  was  once  known  as  Viliujam&na  R&jendra- 
oholapattanam.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  held  Kbtt&r 
which  was  maintained  as  a  military  outpost.  These  places 
which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Ay  kings  by  the 
P&nglyas  passed  to  the  possession  of  the  Cholas.  But  from 
this  it  cannot  be  argued  that  Travancore  or  Venad  was 
conquered  and  made  a  feudatory  by  the  Chbias. 

The  names  and  details  of  the  activities  of  the  kings  of 
Travancore  during  this  period  are  not  known.  However,  we 
find  in  278  M.  E.  (1103  A.D.)  a  Ramar 
Rimar  _  Thiriiva^i  from  an  inscription  of  his  in  the 
Thiruvadi.  RameSvaraswSrai’s  temple  at  Quilon.1 2 
His  full  name  was  Ramar  Thiruvadi  KbyiladhikarikalSyina 
Sri  Kula&khara  Ohakravarf  hikal.  A  Travancore  archaeo¬ 
logist  suggests  more  than  one  explanation  for  the  name.® 
But  the  term  ChahramriU  shows  that  he  W£#a  great  king 
who  had  the  status  of  an  emperor.  His  acce-  sien  is  assigned 


1  Travanoore  Arohaeological  Serie*,  Vol.  V,  p.  40. 

2  Do.  p.  44, 
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to  the  year  262  M.  E.  (1087  A.  D.).  His  residence  was 
Panangsvanam  palace  at  Kurakkeni  Kollam  (Quilon)  which 
was  being  occupied  by  Sri  Vallabhan  KSthai,  .a  former  king 
of  Venucl.*  The  archaeologist  takes  that  ‘it  is  more  probable 
that  Kula^ekhara  of  these  records  was  a  Chera  king,  and 
that  Quilon  was  his  southern  outpost  where  he  had  encamped 
for  some  time  in  the  palace  at  Panang&vu.'1 2  The  probability 
of  this  king  being  a  Chera  is  noticed,  but  the  archaeologist 
appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  Vepad. 
kings  ware  not  Cheras,  which  latter  according  to  him  ruled 
■from  Thir uvanchikkulam.  But  the  Chsra.  ancestry  of  the 
Vspad  kings  is  a  historical  fact.  An  inscription  of  the  4th 
century  M.  E.  on  the  Udayam£rt’ha.nda  mandapam  at  Iravi- 
puthtir  describes  the  Vgnad  line  as  the  Chrra  Thiruvdmsam .3 
Territories  of  Venad  extended  as  far  north  as'  Perunnayil 
at  all  events.'1 5 6  The  record  under  reference  shows  that 
RStnar  Thiruvadi  fought  with  the  Aryas,  who,  it  has  been 
suggested,  were  the  soldiers  of  KulOt'hunga  I.  That  Ch5la 
king  exercised  some  authority  in  N&njanagi  south  of  KottarP 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  on  which  a  definite  opinion  as 
regards  a  fight  between  Ramar  Thiruvadi  and  Kulot'hunga 
may  be  supported. 

The  author  of  the  Mysore  Gazetteer  observes  ‘that 
under  Kulofc'bunga  I  the  Cheras  continued  to  be  feudatories 
of  the  Oholas,  which  means  that  the  relations  which’  existed 
during  the  reigns  of  RlvarSja  I  and  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors  continued'.8  The  identity  of  the  Chsfa  feudatol’ies 
therefore  deserves  examination.  The  kings  mentioned  in 


1  Travancore  Arohaoologio al  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p,  10. 

3  #Oo.  Vol.  V,  p.  43. 

3  On  this  question  see  pp,  41-43. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  37. 

5  Do.  Vol.  IV,  p.  1A0. 

6  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  Ik  Parti  II,  p.  1 10. 
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the  Chola  inscriptions  as  Cheras  may  be  identified  with 
the  rulers  who  exercised  authority  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Kerala  from  their  capital  at  Mahodaya  pattapam,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Cheras.  A  Tliillaisthanam  inscription  shows  that 
Adithya  the  Chola  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Sthanu 
&avi  who  is  described  as  a  Chefa  king.1  Vikki  Annan,  a 
general,  was  honoured  by  both  the  kings  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Nllakanta  Sastri  suggests  that  the  friendship  between 
the  two  kings  began  with  the  extention  of  the  Chola  rule 
^o  Kongu.  According  to  him  the  Chera  king  who  ruled  in 
‘Kerala  in  the  time  of  ftajaraja  I  was  BhSskara  ftavi 
Varma.2  ‘The  campaign  for  which  Rsjaraja  takes  credit 
in  his  Tanjore  inscription  for  conquering  the  Chcfas  and 
the  Papdyas  in  the  Malainad  was  obviously  different 
from  and  later  than  that  in  which  Ksnthalur  and  Vilinjam 
were  attacked.'3  The  chief  conquests  of  &ajaraja  in  the 
Kerala  country  were  in  the  north  after  crossing  the  eighteen 
forests.4  Sthanu  Aavi  and  Bhsskara  ftavi  are  regarded  as 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  Cheras  apparently  because 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  ancient  Chefa  capital.  The 
conquests  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Cholas  in  Kerala 
were  not  the  conquests  of  places  within  the  limits  of  Ven£<J 
which  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  kingdom  in  the  inscriptions 
themselves. 

A  Travancore  record  shows  that  Kllanatikal,  the 
daughter  of  a  KulaSekhara  and  the  Devi  of  Vijayaraga, 
made  a  present  of  some  gold  for  maintaining  a  perpetual 
lamp  in  the  Thirunanthikkara  temple  in  south  Travancore5. 
The  archaeologist  who  edited  that  record'  observes  that 
Vijayaraga  was  Sthanu  ftavi’s  successor  on  the  Chera 
throne,  and  supports  his  view  with  an  inscription  of 

1  The  Colas,  Vol.  I,  p- 138.  • 

2  Do.  p.  201. 

3  Do.  p.  203. 

4  Do.  p.  204. 

5  Travancore  Arohwological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  144. 
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the  year  936  A.  D.  at  the  Siva  temple  at  Thiruvottiynr 
near  Madras.  That  inscription  records  a  grant  of  gold  by 
Iravi  Nili,  daughter  of  Vijayar&ga,  a  Kerala  king,  for 
maintaining  a  perpetual  lamp:  The  Vijayaraga  of  both 
these  records  may  be  identified  with  the  Koviladhikarikal 
mentioned  in  the  Kohtayam  plates.1  His  accommodation 
in  the  list  of  rulers  of  the  line  of  Sthsnu  iSavi  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  impression  that  he  functioned  as 
the  Perumal’s  agent  in  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
Kottayam  plates.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Vens<J  ruling  family.  KSviladhik&rikal, 
palace  majors,  were  generally  younger  princes.2  If  that  be 
so,  the  grant  by  KilSnatikal,  his  wife,  to  the  Thirunanthi- 
kara  temple  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  act  of  piety.  The 
grant  made  by  Iravi  Nili,  his  daughter,  to  the  temple  near 
Madras  might  have  been  occasioned  by  her  relationship  by 
wedlock  with  a  Pandya  or  a  Chola  prince.  Thus,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  nature  of  relationship  of  the  “Cheras 
of  the  north”  with  the  Chola  kings,  the  kingdom  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Cheras,  viz.,  Vgna<j.,  was  not 
within  its  ambit  either  directly  or  indirectly.  We  find 
from  the  inscription  of  M&ran  Chad.ayan  of  the  eighth 
century  A.  D.,  that  he  was  fighting  with  the  Ch§ra  army 
near  Vilinjam.  No  suggestion  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
writer  that  Sthahu  Itavi  or  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors  maintained  a  fleet  at  Vilinjam,  much  less  that 
Vijinjam  was  the  headquarters  of  their  navy. 

The  period  of  Rsmar  Thiruvadi  Kula^ekhara’s  reign 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  stated  that  in  292  M.  E. 
(1116  A.  D.)  a  Kupaka  (Travancore)  king  conquered  KottSr 
together  with  the  whole  of  NsnjanSnJ  from  the  Paodyan 
king  &ajasimfea.3  Kulot'hunga,  the  last  of  the  great 
Cholas,  died  in  1120  A.  D.  Some  years  before  his  death 

1  Vide  p.  33.  '  ~  . . .  . . 

2  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  144,— ‘(See  infra  page  57). 

3  Kagam  Aiya,  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 
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he  lost  his  hold  over"  &  anjanacl  and  adjoining  territories. 
It  is  also  -stated  that  a  little  later  Paranthaka  Papdya 
vanquished  the  Ohera  in  battle,  received  tribute  from 
him,  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Klpakas,  cap¬ 
tured  Vilinjam,  seized  K&nthalur  s'alai  and  set  up  ten 
golden  lamps  for  the  deity  at  AnanthaSayanam.1  The 
sole  evidence  for  all  this  is  an  undated  inscription  found 
at  Kanyskumari,  a  document  in  which  self-adulation 
appears  to  have  rooted  out  the  faintest  vestige  of  truth. 
The  assignment  of  certain  lands  to  the  Goddess  at  KanyS- 
kumari  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
record.  The  defeat  of  the  Chera  king  and  the  capture  of 
Vilinjam  and  Kanthalur  S&lai  mentioned  therein  do  not 
seem  to  rest  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ‘sitting  on  the 
same  throne  with  Devondra’  which  Parsnthaka  claims  to 
hove  done. 

There  is  another  fact  of  an  infirmative  character 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  which  deprives  it  of  all 
pretensions  to  veracity;  for  while  it  narrates  the  .capture 
of  Kulam  in  Telingana  far  away  in  the  north,  it  also 
mentions  that  Vilinjam  was  the  place  where  he  fought  his 
Kannipporu  or  first  battle.  If  the  first  battle  was  at  Vilin¬ 
jam,  the  capture  of  Telingana  must  certainly  have  been 
posterior  to  that  engagement.  It  cannot  be  that  after  the 
conqueror  retraced  his  steps  to  his  native  country,  he 
commanded  the  setting  up  of  this  solitary  inscription  at 
Kany&kumSri  mentioning  his  subsequent  conquest.  There 
are  other  circumstances  also  which  throw  suspicion  op. this 
self-eulogising  story.  Parsnthaka  Psndya  was  in  the 
position  of  a  feudatory  of  the  ChQla  king.  Mr.  Nllakanta 
Sastri  observes  that  his  conquest  of  south  Travancore, 
the  imposition  of  a  tribute  on  that  country,  and  his 
attacks  on  Salai  and  Vilinjam  would  constitute  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  policy  of  Kulot'hunga  I.  He  explains  the 
1  Travancore  Arohseological  Series,  Voi.  I,  Yo-  III,  pp-  5-6. — Also  Tip 
Ranclyan  Kingdom,  p.  124. 
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inconsistency  by  suggesting  that  the  expedition  must  have 
been  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ChSla  emperor  and  under 
his  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  suggestion  that 
Kulot'hunga  I,  having  conquered  the  country  and  fortified 
Kottar,  would  direct  or  even  permit  the  Fapdya  king  to 
meddle  with  it.  Nor  has  the  necessity  of  any  re-conquest 
been  explained.  A  thick  cloud  overhangs  the  story  of 
ParSnthaka  defeating  the  OiiSra  king  of  Travancore. 
Kottar  was  then  a  Choia  outpost.1  It  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  alleged  successes  of  the  Cholas  over  Tra¬ 
vancore  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  his  own  ancestors, 
real  or  imaginary,  are  recorded  by  Paranthakain  a  boastful 
vein.2  Mr.  Nilakanta  Sastri  who  accepts  the  truth  of 
the  viotory  over  the  Chsra  on  the  strength  of  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  himself  suspects  the  pretensions  of  Parsnthaka 
PSndya  as  regards  the  invasion  of  Telingana  Kulam  which 
is  also  recited  in  the  same  document.3 

Vlra  Kerala  Varma1  who- ruled  over  Travancore  bet¬ 
ween  292-320  M.  E.  (1117-1145  A.  D.)  took  advantage  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  NanjanSd  the  fortunes 
Vira Ksrala  Varma.  ^  which  oscillated  between  the  PSnclyas 
and  the  Cholas.  It  is  said  that  the  king  defeated  Nsnchi 
Kuravan,  a  chieftain  of  NanjanScl,5  who  exercised  influence 
over  the  villages,  Cape  Comorin,  Suchlndram,  etc.  and 
annexed  his  possessions.  Nagam  Aiya  following  Professor 
Sundaram  Pillai  says  that  a  grant  mentioned  in  the  Chola- 
puram  inscription  made  to  the  deity  at  RsjendrachQ- 
Is&varamudaya  Mahsdsva  at  Kbttsr  was  probably  a  peace- 

1  The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  125. 

2  The  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  No.  Ill,  p.  17. 

3  The  Pandyan  kingdom,  pp.  124-125. 

4  Nagam  Aiya — State  Manual  Vol.  I,  p.  252. 

5  Tradition  affirms  that  the  name  NSnjantld  is  reminisoent  of  the  Kurava 
Chief  who  once  ruled  over  it.  Scholars,  however,  derive  the  word  from 
‘ninjil’  plough,  NSnjanftd,  according  tQ  them,  being  a  land  of  ploughs, 

*>  oiiltivable  land. , 
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offering  made  by  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  to  the  Choi  a  power. 
But  the  inscription1  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion. 
KulOt'hunga  I  did  not  advance  further  north  of  Koiiar. 
The  affairs  of  the  Chola,  kingdom  fell  into  confusion 
after  his  death.3  VikramSditbya  VI,  the  Chalukya 
king,  the  hero  of  VikramSnkadevacharitlia  of  Bilhana, 
attempted  to  prop  up  his  brother-in-law  on  the  Chula 
throne.  But  that  brother-in-law  lost  his  life  in  a  fresh 
rebellion.  Rajiga,  the  lord  of  Vengi,  had  taken  possession  of 
Kanchi.  Vikramadithya  defeated  him  and  proclaimed  liis 
undisputed  authority.  Even  in  Kulot'hunga’s  time  •  the 
Chola  hold  over  the  Pandyan  territories  was  extremely 
weak,  and  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  attempted  to 
retain  what  little  existed  was  to  establish  military  camps 
(nilapp&dai)  with  suitable  garrisons.  Vikrama  Chola, 
(Kulot'hunga’s  successor,  1120-1163)  inherited  a  diminished 
kingdom  comprising  only  the  original  Chola  possession.8  • 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  force  in  the  reasoning 
that  the  grant  made  by  the  Travancore  king  was  a  political 
peace-offering.  It  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  pious  gift  to  a  neighbouring  temple.  Sundaram  Pillai 
himself  states  that  ‘the  receipt  of  a  grant  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor  to  make  the  grant’.  This 
means  that  the  tract  was  then  definitely  within  the  limits 
of  Travancore.  The  endowment  was  a  very  small  one,  four 
nalis  of  rice  and  condiments  and  the  expenses  of  lighting 
a  lamp  daily,  too  small  indeed  to  merit  the  name  of  a  peaoe- 
effering  by  one  king  to  another.  The  Thiruvallam  inscrip¬ 
tion  of-319  M.  E.  is  another  record  of  Vira  Kerala  Varma.4 
Travancore  was  under  him  a  well-organised  kingdom  with 
an  efficient  government. 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1 7. 

2  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XX,  p.  281. 

3  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sasfcri,  The  Colas,  Vol.  II,  p.  01. 

4  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore.. 
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Vira  Kerala,  Varma  was  succeeded  by  KOtha  Kerala 
Varma.  He  was  able  to  retain  portions  of  ISTSnjanSd  con- 
4  quered  by  his  predecessor.  Inscriptions 

Sv?raBavaivIrmaa  belonging  to  his  reign'  narrate  that  he 
made  gifts  of  lands  in  the  villages  of 
Suchindram,  Kalakksd,  Thenvalan  allur  and  Thekkanputhnr 
to  the  deity  at  Suchindram.  ffhe  Oholapuram  inscription 
evidences  an  assignment  by  the  king  of  revenue  arising  from 
devadSna  lands  at  Vada&iri  in  Nsnjan&d.  A  Suchindram 
record  of  320  M.  E.  also  shows  that  by  a  royal  command 
issued  under  the  Sign  Manual  taxes  payable  to  the  king 
were  assigned  to  the  temple  so  that  an  offering  to  the 
deity  might  be  performed  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  last.1 2 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  land  is  described  as  situated 
in  Nsnjanad.  The  name  of  the  province  Ut’hamachola- 
valanSd,  a  division  of  Rgjarsja  PandinEd  which  appears 
in  the  P&ndya  and  Ohola  inscriptions  does  not  find  a 
place  here.  Another  Suchindram  inscription,  one  of  325 
M.E.,  assigns  to  the  temple  30  Mas  of  land  also  in  bfSnjanacl. 
These  records  are  entitled  to  very  great  value,  for  they  are 
engraved  in  a  prominent  temple  situated  in  a  tract  of  country 
the  possession  of  which  was  always  an  object  of  desire  pn 
the  part  of  the  Pandyas  and  the  Cholas.  From  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  facts  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  Ven&d  was  then 
an  independent  kingdom  of  which  NanjanScl  had  become 
a  part.  It  appears  that  Kotha  Kerala,  died  in  325  M.  E. 
(1150  A.  D.). 

Sr!  Vira  Ravi  Varma,  his  successor,  reigned 
from  326  to  339  M.  E.  (1151-1164  A.  D.)3.  He  was  a 
powerful  king.  The  village  assemblies  were  treated  with 
consideration  by  him.  But  he  had  his  own  officers  to 

1  Travaneore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IY,  pp.  18-21. 

2  Do.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  19-20. 

3  It  is  stated  that  Ravi  Varma  was  king  in  340  M.  E.  The  inscription 
which  is  cited  as  authority  therefor,  however,  does  not  mention  his  name 
— fravanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  12, 
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look  after  the  affairs  which  came  within  tlio  province  of 
the  king.  The  executive  officers  who  made  the  grant 
of  land  to  tlie  Puravari  temple  on  behalf  of  the  king  are 
called  officers  in  charge  of  Nanjanad.  Messrs.  Nilakanta 
Sastri  and  Sewell1 * 3 4  suggest  that  this  Vlra  Ravi  Varma  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Pandyan  king  Mara  Vann  an  Sri 
Vallabha.  This  view  is  ba#ed  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Hultzeh  and  Prof.  Rangaohari.  The  argument  advanced 
by  them  is  untenable  both  in  fact  and  in  logic.  They  say 
that  as  Ravi  Varma  was  a  contemporary  of  Sri  Vallabha 
he  must  have  been-  a  feudatory  of  the  PandyanY  This  is 
sought  to  be  rested  on  some  inscriptions  of  Sri  Vallabha, 
three  at  Puravari  Chathurvedimanga lamp  and  one  at 
Suchlndram.1  The  inscriptions  ^relate  to  grants  of  land  in- 
Vlrakeralamangalam,  Valliyur,  made  by  Sri  Vallabhadeva 
to  the  temple  at  Puravari  Chathurvsdimangalam.  But  the 
lands  granted  to  the  Suchlndram  temple  were  in  Pur  at'  hay  a- 
nacl,  outside  the  territories  of  Travancore.  In  interproD 
ing  them  the  writers  have  fallen  into  a  serious  error  on 
account  of  the  prepossessions  in  the  light  of  which  they, 
viewed  the  facts  of  Travancore  history.  The  assumption 
with  which  they  start  is  that  the  Cholas  and  the  Pandyas  . 
divided  among  themselves  the  supremacy  of  south  India, 
now  exercised  by  one  and  now  by  the  other.  Therefore, 
Travancore  must  necessarily  be  a  feudatory.  The  logic  is 
strange  and  the  conclusion  wrong.  The  grant  by  Mara 
Varman  to  a  temple  in  the  territory  of  tlje  king  of  VepSijl 
does  not  establish  the  truth  of  his  overlordship.  The  locality 
in  which  the  lands  lay  was  in  Vlrakeralamangalam,  in 
Valliyur,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Pandyan  king.  The 

1  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  112. 

%  Inscriptions  of  the  Madras  Presidency ,Vol.  Ill,  No.  123,  p.  1708.  It  is 
stated  that  ‘as  this  king  was  the  contemporary  of  Sri  Vallabha  Dr. 
Hultzsoh  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  feudatory  of  the  Pandya’. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p,  2. 

4  Do.  Vol.  IV,  p.  123. 
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welfare  of  temples  was  above  dynastic  disputes  and  belli¬ 
gerent  enterprises.  Gifts  made  to  a  deity  in  a  particular 
temple  cannot,  therefore,  mean  that  the  grantor  held  sway* 
over  the  territories  surrounding  it.  Thus  the  existence  of 
records  in  the  temples  proclaiming  grants  made  to  them 
does  not  prove  the  suzerainty  of  the  grantor.  The  grants 
must  have  been  inscribed  on  stones  placed  in  the  temples 
to  give  them  publicity  as  title  deeds  conferring  the  rights. 

The  successors  of  Vlra  Kavi  Varma  were  Vlra  Kerala 
Yarma  339-342  M.E.  (1164-1167  A.  D.),  Vlra  Stliioha  Varma 
342-348  M.  E.  (1167-1173  A.  D.),1  and 
Udaya  Matfc’ii&nda  Udaya  Mart'hsnda  Varma  in  due  order. 

Varma  Of  these  the  last  mentioned  king  was  the 

father  of  Thribhuvana  Devi  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
Pandya  king  Maravarman  Sri  Vallabha.  This  is  the  Thri¬ 
bhuvana  Devi  referred  to  in  the  IraviputhQr  inscription. 2 
By  that  time  the  territories  of  Travancore  extended  beyond 
the  Ghats ;  for  it  was  Valliyar  and  the  surrounding  country 
which  were  granted  to  her  in  honour  of  her  marriage.  The 
inference  is  further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
Sri  Vallabha  had  to  content  himself  while  making  a  grant 
to  the  Suchlndram  temple  by  assigning  certain  areas  on  the 
east  of  the  Ghats. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
scholars  as  regards  the  date  of  Udaya  MSrt’hancia 
Varma’s  accession.  According  to  Nagam  Aiya,  his  ac¬ 
cession  was  in  348  M.  E.  (1173  A.  D.).3  His  authority 
appears  to  be  Sundaram  Pillai4  who  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  from  a  Thifuvattar  inscription  of  this  king. 

1  Kilim&nur  inscription— Travancore  Archaaologioal  Series,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  68-69 

2  See  Archaologioal  Department  Administration  Report  for  1113.  M.E.  p.  3. 

3  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  254. 

4  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.- 25— Indian  Antiquary  Vol. 
XXIV,  p.  2787. 
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Gopinatha  Rao  would  take  the  year  of  the  inscription  as 
398  M.  E.1  A  later  archaeologist  in  the  course  of  a  note  on 
the  Kollnrmatham  plates  of  this  king  agrees  with  Sundaram 
Pillai  as  regards  the  date  348  M.  E.a  However,  he  dis¬ 
agrees  from  him  in  respect  of  some  of  the  other  inferences. 
The  words  construed  as  KolidaihkVm  by  Sundaram  Pillai  are 
read  as  llamhuru  by  the  archaeologist.  If  the  latter  view 
prevails  the  statement  made  in  the  former  Manual  that  this 
king  reigned  with  his  capital  at  Kolidaikkaru  (Kulikkod) 
near  PadmanSbhapuram  cannot  be  accepted.3  The  KilimS- 
nnr  record  of  343  M.  E.  also  states  that  Udaya  Marth&nda 
was  then  the  Yuvaraja  (llamhuru). 

The  Kolia rmatham  plates  state  that  in  364  M.E.,  when 
Vlra  Udaya  Msrt'hapda  Vanna  was  staying  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  a  deputation  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  of 
DgvidoveSvavam  requested  him  that  a  fresh  Prasastki 
might  be  given  by  him  in  lieu  of  an  old  one  (which  had 
become  obliterated)  concerning  the  Devaswam  and  Brahma- 
swam  lands  set  apart  for  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Sri 
Vallabhan  Kothai,  King  of  Yen  ad,  by  the  queen-mother.4 
The  functions  assigned  to  the  various  officials  and  ser¬ 
vants  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  The  terms  used 
in  this  document  for  the  various  temple  services  and 
servants  are  different  from  those  in  use  in  the  Tamil 
country,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  system  of  management 
of  temples  in  Travancore  had  its  own  distinctiveness. 

The  reign  of  Udaya  MaHhanda  Varma  appears  to  have 
continued  until  364  M.  E.,  perhaps  sometime  longer.  The 
earliest  inscription  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  •  hitherto 
discovered  is  one  of  368  M.  E.  About  this  time  there 
was  intimate  relationship  between  the  Papdya  kings  and 
the  ruling  house  of  Travancore.  According  to  Shungoonny 

1  Travancore  Arohseologioal  Series,  Vol-  I,  p.  296„ 

2  Do.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  26-27. 

3  .  Do.  Vol,  V,  pp.  68-69. 

4  Do.  Vol.  IV,  p.  28. 
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Menon,  the  Panthalam  family  who  had  migrated  from 
Papdya  country  in  79  M.  E.  received  some  territorial 
grants  from  the  Travancore  king  in  345  M.  E.1  The 
Pmijar  Raja,  a  scion  of  the  Pandyas,  also  immigrated  into 
Malabar  about  this  time. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Udaya  MSrt' h&i?da’s 
successor  was  Adithya  RSman  of  the  Godgda  inscription.2 

That  record3  mentions  the  present  of  a 
The  GodWa  silver  drum  to  ThifuvSmpScli  within  the 

8  lp  10  premises  of  the  temple  of  Sri  PadmanSbha. 

Sundaram  Pillai  who  first  explained  the  inscription  failed 
to  notice  that  it  was  a  bilingual  record  mentioning  in 
Sanskrit  and  Tamil  the  same  fact,  viz.,  a  present  to  the 
deity  by  Sthicha  RsmanA  The  description  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  given  in  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Tamil 
portions  is  the  same,  the  former  mentioning  the  month  of 
Dhanus  of  the  year  when  jupiter  was  at  its  zenith,  and  the 
latter  also  Dhanus  of  the  year  in  which  jupiter  stood  in 
Karkataka.  Karkataka  is  jupiter’s  house  of  ascension. 
Sundaram  Pillai,  however,  took  the  Sanskrit  verse  which 
forms  the  introductory  portion  of  the  inscription  as  be¬ 
ing  a  complete  record,  and  explained  that  Sdithya  Raman 
who  is  described  as  the  Ctiathravahi  of  Kotha  Mart'handa 
Yarma,  the  Lord  of  Kolamba,  was  a  successor  of  Udaya 
MSrt’hapda  Yarma  who  founded  the  Kollam  Era.  The 
word  CHathravahi  was  taken  to  mean  ‘the  bearer  of 
the  umbrella’  and  interpreted  that  he  inherited  from 

1  History  of  Travancore,  p.  93. 

2  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.  27. 

3  The  Sanskrit  verse  forming  the  introductory  portion  of  the  inscription  is 
as  follows  : — 

SyftnamdQraika  gOshthSlaya  kamaladrSe  Gsdamftrt'hftnda  Kolam- 
B&dhT&a  ohathravfiiy  dhanushi  cha  kptha  naivedyam  ufhungajive 
Srtmftn  Adithyarftmas  sahi  rajatha  kptham  diodimam  mandarabham 
Dindlrftkhanda  ahandadyuthi  Subham  adiSan  m&nyam  fithmakshamayah  > 

4  See  Mr.  K.  V.  Snbrahmanya  Aiyar’s  artiole  — Travanoore  Arohasoloaioal 

Series,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  46-52.  8 
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Udaya  M&rfhand.a  his  umbrella,  or  crown,  as  we  would 
say,  since  one  described  as  the  ‘honoured  soul  of  the  earth’ 
could  not  have  been  the  personal  servant  of  another  indivi¬ 
dual.'1  This  is  a  mistaken  interpretation.  There  is  perhaps 
no  instance  in  literature  of  a  successor  being  described  as 
an  ‘umbrella  bearer’.  The  C'Hathmvahi  of  the  record  must 
have  been  an  attendant  of  the  king,  not  a  low-paid 
servant,  but  a  person  of  rank  and  consequence.  In  Travan- 
core  in  those  days,  as  in  other  countries,  personal* service 
to  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  by  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  land.  The  Tamil  portion  of  the  inscription  calls 
the  donor  Athie'har&man  of  Maruthaman,  his  house  or  his 
village.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  observes  the  archaeo¬ 
logist  that,  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  Adithya  Raman 
as  a  king  of  Vsnad,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  regarded 
as  correct.  The  king  of  Venad  at  the  time  .was  Udaya 
MSrt'h&nda  Varma  of  the  Thiruvatlar  record  already  notic¬ 
ed,  described  in  the  Gossla  inscription  as  Kstha  Mart’han^a. 
Adithya  Raman  was  his  umbrella  bearer. 

The  year  assigned  to  the  inscription  by  Professor 
Sundaram  Pillai,  viz.,  365  M.E.,  also  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
The  view  is  rested  on  a  supposed  chronogram  ‘MSrt'h&nda’ 
which  occurs  in  the  inscription  before  the  word  ‘Kolamba.’ 
But  the  astronomical  dataset  forth  in  both  the  Sanskrit  and 
Tamil  portions  of  the  record  militate  against  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  position  assigned  to  the  planets  points, to  a  year 
in  which  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam.  In  365  M.  E.  jupiter 
could  not  be  in  the  Karkatakam  rati.  The  archaeologist 
who  edited  this  inscription  has  accepted  371  M.  E.  as  the 
year  of  the  record.2  The  language  of  the  record  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  Kotha  Mart'hand.a  Varma  was  alive 
at  the  time.  It  is  clear  that  in  371  M.E.  VTra  Rama  Varma 
was- the  ruling  king  as  will  be  seen  from  his  Vellayani  ins¬ 
cription  of  that  year.  If  this  process  of  feasoning  is  correct 

1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travaneore,  pp-  30-31  • 

2  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series — Vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 
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the  GOSala  inscription  must  have  been  engraved  before 
37.1  M.E.,  in  a  year  when  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam,  pro¬ 
bably  in  359  M.  E.,  in  the  lifetime  of  KOtlia  Mart'han^a 
Varma,  In  that  year  jupiter  was  in  Karkatakam. 

The  GoSSla  inscription  is  of  great  value  for  another 
purpose  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Vansrjl  at  the  time. 

“Whatever  might  have  been”  says  Sunda- 
The  extent  of  Veoad.  ram  p^j,^  “the  original  extent  of  Venad, 
in  the  fourth  Malabar  century  it  did  include  Trivandrum, 
its  present  capital”.  Even  this  bears  the  semblance  of  a 
concession  made  by  that  learned  writer;  for  says  he,  “if 
Kolidaiknru  was  ever  the  suitable  centre  of  Vonacl,  as 
the  name  indicates,1  we  have  some  means  of  determining 
the  original  extent  of  that  ancient  principality.  Taking 
this  village  of  PadmanSbhapuram  as  the  Centre  and  Cape 
Comorin  as  a  point  in  the  circumference,  Venad,  as  it 
originally  stood,  could  not  have  embraced  any  territory 
further  north  of  Trivandrum.”  But  Vena<)  was  then  not  a 
principality,  but  a  large  kingdom.  The  Go&ala  inscription 
itself  refers  to  Udaya  Mart'hsn^a  Varma  as  the  Lord  of 
Kolamba  (Quilon).  Quilon  and  not  Kolidaikkttru  appears  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Venad 
were  exercising  authority  in  such  distant  places  like 
Chengannur,  Thiruvalla,  Udayamperur  and  Pttnjar.2 3 

The  next  sovereign  according  to  Nagam  Aiya  was 
Sri  Devadaran  Kerala  Varma  (Sri  Vlra 
sma  arma.  Kerala  III)8.  But  from  epigraphic  evidence 
it  is  seen  that  Sri  Vira  Rama  Varma,  otherwise  known 


1  Sundaram  Pillai,  however,  admits  that  the  etymology  of  geographical 
names  is  not  always  a  reliable  guide  to  history. 

2  See  Mithr&nandaparam  inscription  of  Manikantha  Rama  Varma— Tra- 
vanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  28. 

3  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vol.  I.  p.  254, 
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as  Manikantha  Rama  Yarma,  was  his  predecessor.1 
Sri  Ylra  Rsnia  Yarma  must  have  succeeded  Vlra  Udaya 
Msrt'haada  Yarma  before  3-71  M.  E.  (1196  A.  D-).  RSma 
Varma’s  inscription  at  VellSyani  (371  M.E.)2  is  interesting 
in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  social  and  political  organisation 
of  the  time. 

“Besides  the  village  associations  already  noticed, 
Yanad,  it  would  appear,  had  an  important  public  body. under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Six  Hundred’  to  supervise  the  working  of 
temples  and  charities  connected  therewith.  What  other 
powers  and  privileges  this  remarkable  corporation  of  ‘Six 
Hundred’  was  in  possession  of,  future  investigation  can 
alone  determine.  But  a  number  so  large,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons,  could  not  have  been 
meant,  in  so  small  a  state  as  Yenad  was  in  the  12th 
century,  for  the  single  function  of  temple  supervision. 
There  is  an  allusion  again  in  this  record  to  the  Vaianjiyara 
of  the  eighteen  districts.  The  ‘eighteen  districts’  were  no 

doubt  eighteen  administrative  divisions  of  Yenad. . We 

may  reasonably  presume  that  the  eighteen  V a,lanjiyars  were 

eighteen  local  magnates,  or  feudal  barons  of  the  realm . 

It  looks  probable  that  the  local  chieftains  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  forming,  as  it  were,  his 
government  or  cabinet  ministry  came  from  this  class  of 
Valanjiydrs  or  feudal  barons”.3 

So  far  Prof.  Sundaram  Pillai.  It  is  however  clear 
that  there  are  earlier  references  to  the  existence  of 
village  assemblies.  The  Gusftla  inscription  speaks  of  the 
assembly  of  Trivandrum  (Fabha  and.  Sabhanjitha )  as 
functioning  much  earlier.  Even  in  the  first  century  M.  E. 
we  find  the  king  taking  the  assent  of  the  local  magnates 
and  other  prominent  citizens  in  making  a ‘conveyance 

1  Travancore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Yol.  Ill,  p.  28 — See  also  'Some  Early 
Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  pp.  38-39. 

2  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Yol  III,  p.  33. 

3  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travanopre.  . 
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■  of  land  to  the  .  Christians  at  Quilon.  In  fact,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  local  affairs  was  conducted  by  the  people 
of  the  locality  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  ruler 
to  modify  the  decisions  by  his  influence  exercised  through 
his  officers.  Padmanabha  Menon  observes:  “  The  Nayars 
who  formed  the  protecting  class  were  originally  organised 
into  guilds  of  Six  Hundred,  Five  Hundred  and  Five  Thou¬ 
sand,  and  each  guild  seems  to  have  had  assigned  to  it  the 
protection  of  all  the  people  in  a  nddu  or  country.  Now  the 
three  kinds  of  Kutfams  or  assemblies  mentioned  above  are 
(i)  the  .LfMttam  of  the  Thar  a  or  Village,  (ii)  the  KtiUam  of 
the  Nadu  or  district,  (iii)  the  KvLtam  of  all  Kerala  or 
Malabar.”1  The  Nadu  or  district  is  described  by  Logan 
as  a  congeries  of  Thara-s.  The  Kvttam  of  a  nadu  was  a 
representative  body  of  immense  power  which,  when 
necessity  existed,  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  .‘fisja 
and  punished  his  ministers  when  they  did  unwarrantable 
acts.2  These  assemblies  possessed  a  corporate  politi¬ 
cal  existence.  ‘It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  A.  D.  that  the  Nsyarswho  wore  once  the  protectors 
of  the  land,  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  order,  lost  their 
influence.3  The  relations  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  always  smooth. 

The  successor  of  Vlra  Kama  Varma  Tbiruvadi  was 
Sri  Vlra  Rama  Kerala  Varma  who  reigned  from  384  to 
389  M.  E.  (1209-1214  A.  D.).  In  the 
Dmdanm^Keraia  jy[ampaj]j  piate  the  name  of  Dovadaran 
appears  as  Kllpsi'ar  Sri  Vlra  Dovadaran 
Kerala  Varma  Svaniysna  Pillayar  ThiruvadiA  He  founded 
a  village  (with  a  temple)  called  after  him  Vlra  Kerala- 
pufam  or  yiralam,  as  it  is  now  known,  near  Sttingal 

1  History«of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  251. 

2  Logan — Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  89. 

3  Do. 

4  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  76. 
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in  Chirayinkil  taluk.  His  daughter  (son?),  Sri  Vira 
Umayamma,  constructed  the  temple  of  Mahadeva  at 
Kathinamkulam  in  390  M.E.1  6a rna  Kerala  Varma’s  inscri¬ 
ption  at  Trivandrum  clearly  shows  “that  in  384  M.E.  Trivan¬ 
drum  like  so  many  other  villages,  had  a  sabha,  or  assembly, 
with  a  Sabhanjitha,  chairman  or  secretary  of  its  own,  and 
that  it  used  to  meet  on  occasions  of  importance  in  the  old 
temple  at  Mithr&nandapufam  about  a  furlong  to  the  west  of 
the  present  shrine  of  Sri  PadmanSEbha.  The  south-western 
corner  .of  the  court-yard  of  this  temple  is  still  pointed  out  as 
the  saored  spot  where  sabhas  used  to  meet  of  old,  and  the 
word  liek'  or  south  serves  as  no  dubious  guide  to  that  spot. 
The  raised  floor  of  this  hall  still  remains;  but  the  roof  which 
must  have  resounded  with  the  voice  of  many  a  wise  counsel 
is  no  more”.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
Sabha  in  later  times  it  had  a  robust  existence  at  this  period. 

The  next  king  was  Ravi  Kerala  Varma  390-412  M.E. 
(1215-1237  A.D.).  He  is  mentioned  in  ths  Kancliyur  inscrip- 

Ravi Kerala  Varma  tiol)  of  393  M-  in  the  Manalikkara 

The  Manalikkara  inscription  of  410  M.  E.3  and  in  several 
ed,ot'  others  falling  'between  these  dates.  The 

Mapalikkara  inscription  issued  on  the  27th  Meclam  410 
M.E.  is  a  document  of  great  importance  ; — 

“Agreeably  to  the  imderstanding  arrived  at  in  a 
consultation  duly  held  among  the  loyal  chieftains  of  Sri 
Vira  Iravi  Kerala  Varma  Tiruvadi,  graciously  ruling  over 
Venad,  the  members  of  the  SabM  (or  Assembly)  of  Kodai- 
nalloor,  and  the  people  of  that  village  as  well  as  Kandan 
Tiruvikraman  of  Marugatacheri,  entrusted  with  the  right 
of  realising  the  government  dues:  We  command  and  direct 
that  the  tax  due  from  government  lands  be  taken  as  amount¬ 
ing  in  paddy  to... . and  24,  in  arakkal  crop  (Kanni  crop), 

and  725  and  24,  in  charal  crop;  (Kumbhom),  and  leaking  up 
per  year  a  total  of . and  the  same,  due  from  tax-paying 

1  Travanoore  Arohaeologioal  Series,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  69-70. 

2  Do.  Vol.  I,  pp.  389-290. 

3  Do.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  59. 
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village  lands,  be  taken  as  amounting  in  paddy  to . and 

24,  in  araltkal  crop;  and  728 . and  24,  in  charal  crop, 

and  making  up  per  year  a  total  of . v709  2/10; . and  that 

when  the  due  quantity  is  measured  out,' a  receipt  be  granted, 
discharging  the  liability;  the  fact  being  duly  noted  also  in 
the  rent  roll,  and  we  command  moreover  that  the  order  of 
permanent  lease'  (now  in  force)  be  surrenderfed  into  the 

hands  of  the  clerks  who  write  or  issue  such  deeds . ]£roin 

the  Tuvami  (Swami),  Loo,  no  more  lease  be  taken.  When  part 
of  the  tax  is  paid,  and  part  is  still  due,  a  list  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  showing  the  arrears  for  the  whole  year;  and  an  anchaM 
(or  authorisation)  taken  in  writing  to  realise  the  same  from 
the  sabha  and  the  inhabitants;  and  the  arrears  then  reco¬ 
vered  accordingly.  In  seasons  of  drought  and  consequent 
failure  of  crops,  the  members  of  the  sabha,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village  shall  iuspeot  the  lands,  and  ascertain 
which  have  failed  and  which  have  not.  The  lands  that 
have  failed  shall  be  assessed  at  one-fiftli  of  the  normal 
dues,  but  this  one-fifth  shall  be  levied  as  an  additional 
charge  on  the  remaining  lands  bearing  a  crop.  If 
all  the  taxable  lands  appear  to  have  equally  failed,  the 
sabha,  and  the  villagers  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Swami 
and,  after  the  Swami  has  inspected  the  lands  and  ascertained 
the  fact,  one-fifth  (of  the  entire  dues)  shall  be  levied.  This 
one-fifth  shall  be  taken  to  include  pattavrtti  and  onaehelavu 
amounting  in  paddy  to. ..If  the  members  of  the  sabha  and 
the  inhabitants  agree  among  themselves,  and  pray  in  common 
for  a  postponement  of  payment,  as  the  only  course  open  to 
a  majority  among  them,  this  demand  (one-fifth  drought  rate) 
shall  be  apportioned  over  all  the  lands  paying  tax  to  govern¬ 
ment  (to  be  levied  in  the  subsequent  harvest)  but  without 
interest  and  pattati  the  rent  roll  of  the  current  year  being 
scored  o^t.  Should  anything  whatever  be  done  contrary  to 
these  rules,  the  deviation  shall  be  visited  with  fine. ..and  the 
strict  procedure  again  adopted.  This  Our  regulation  shall 
continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the  stars  endure.” 
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Milky 

This  is  a  true  version  of  the  royal  edict.  “This 
grants”,  says  Sundaram  Pillai,  “not  a  perpetua'Hamp  or ‘a 
mountain-ike  drum’  to  the  Gods  above,  tut 
Thv^UnaHkkaia  peace  and  protection  to  toiling  humanity 
he  *e  below.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
questions  in  all  human  communities  has  been,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be,  the  price  each  individual  in  it  has  to  pay  for  the 
advantages  of  organised  social  life.  In  proportion  to  the 
fixity  and  definiteness  characterising  this  price,  in  all  its 
aspects,  is  the  government  of  the  community  said  to  be  civi¬ 
lised,  stable  and  constitutional.  An  important  item  in  the 
price  to  he  thus  paid  is  the  pecuniary  corirributicn  given 
by  each  individual  for  the  nainterarce  of  the -slate.  In 
all  agricnltmal  countries  the  bulk  of  the.  coritri' utioil 
rtiuS’t  assume  the  form  of  land-tax.  In  Trav;,ncore,  then, 
which  is  little  else  tl  an  agricultural,  wheie  in  fact 
there  is  no  individual  but  has  his  tharavad,  his  { lot  of  land, 
the  plot  in  which  lie  is  born,  in  which  he  lives  and  works*, 
■find  in  which  he  dies  and  is  cremated  too,  so  that  his  very 
ashes  stick  to  it  even  after  his  soul  departs  from  this- world, 
in  a  country  so  entirely  agricultural,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  more  vital  interest  or  of  more  universal  concern 
than  the  nature  and  amount  of  land-tax,  the  manner  and 
time  of  paying  it,  and  the  machinery  through  which  it  is 
realised  for  the  State. 

“It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  with  several 
governments  in  by-gone  clays  to  farm"  out  the  land-  revenue 
to.  the  highest  bidders  with  a  view  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  it  in  dribblets*-  •  .Th® 
iriiquity  of  the"  system -may  be  better  imagined  than  describe 
e&  -  It  sdems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  current,  in--' tfih 
neighbouring '  districts  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  to  the 
very  days  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Bfit 
iii  Travancore,  thanks  to  the  village  associations-  ahd'tlieS 
magnanimity  and  political  .sagacity-that  seem  to  bave- uni¬ 
formly  characterised  the  VepSuJ  Sovereigns,  the  system; 
IZ 
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if  it- was  ever  largely  introduced,  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  fable  of  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs  were  early  averted.  For,  observe  how  the  royal  writ 
before  us  deals  that  system  a  death  blow.  It  quietly 
takes  away,  in  the  first  place,  its  sting  by  fixing  the  govern¬ 
ment  dues  exactly  and  unalterably  per  year  and  per  harvest. 
The  lease,  again,  is  not  to  be  a  lira  taravu,  an  enduring 
one,  but  one  to  be  renewed  from  time  .to  time  so  that 
the  government  farmer  would  have  no  chance  of  abusing 
his  power  on  the  strength  of  the  hold  he  might  otherwise 
have  on  the  people.  The  writ  provides  further  for  the 
reduction  of  the  government  demand  to  one-fifth  in  times 
of  drought  and  failure.  Why  when  some  lands  alone  fail 
in  a  village,  this  one-fifth  should  be  given  up  on  those 
lands  but  levied  as  an  additional  charge  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing,  might  demand  a  word  of  explanation.  In  seasons  of 
partial  failure,  and  in  tracts  of  land  not  fully  opened  out  by 
easy  lines  of  communication,  the  price  of  corn  goes  easily 
high;  and  the  Kodainallur  Council  seems  to  have  thought 
it  just,  or  at  all  events  conducive  to  fellow-feeling,  that 
those  that  are  benefited  by  such  an  adventitious  rise  of 
prices  should  forgo  a  portion  of  their  profits  for  the  sake 
of  their  suffering  fellow  villagers.  At  any  rate,  the  measure 
must  have  acted  as  a  check  upon  false  complaints  of  failure, 
since  the  duty  of  determining  what  lands  had  failed,  and 
What  not,  was  left  to  the  villagers  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sabha. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  Swami 
was,  to  whom  the  edict  assigns  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  in  case  the  whole  village  fails.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
some  high  ecclesiastical  functionary,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  village  probably  assigned 
to  him  for  his  own  support  and  the  support  of  the  tempi®  he 
was  in  charge  of.  The  prohibition  to  take  out  leases  from 
th b- Swami  would  then  mean  prohibition  to  farm  out  to 
jihe  highest  bidder  the  land  revenue  so  assigned  to  him* 
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Anyhow,  when  the  Svcami  certifies  a. complete  failure  of 
crops  in  the  whole  village,  the  Government  reduces  its  total 
demand  to  one-fifth  and  forgoes,  in  addition,  its  right  to 
levy  two  minor  charges  under  the  name  of  paftovritti 
(probably  a  present  on  the  anniversary  of  the  sovereign’s 
accession  to  the  throne)  and  onachelavu,  a  special  contri¬ 
bution  to  keep  up  the  annual  national  festival  of  that  name 
(Opam).  It  is  said  that  the  edict  is  issued  in  terms  of  the 
understanding  come  to  in  a  council  composed  of  the  loyal 
chieftains  or  ministers  of  the  king,  the  assembly  of  K5$ai- 
nallur,  the  people  of  the  village,  and  Kandan  Tiruvikraman, 
the  local  revenue  farmer  or  collector.  I  call  him  the  collector, 
for,  however  oppressive  a  lessee  or  farmer  he  might  have 
been  before  the  date  of  this  document,  he  and  his  successors 
in  office  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  simple  collectors 
of  revenue  after  the  exact  definition  of  the  government  dues 
given  in  the  edict  itself,  No  doubt  he  must  have  been  a 
terrible  man  in  his  day  with  an  appointed  function  in  the 
evolution  of  history,  not  unlike  perhaps  the  one  played  hy 
those  who  went  forth  to  demand  ‘ship  money’  in  the  days 
of  Hampden.  The  good  people  of  KSdainallur  seem  to  have 
been  also  equal  to  the  occasion.  Here  is  proof,  if  need  be, 
of  the  independent  nature  and  constitution  of  the  old  village 
assemblies  of  Travancore . The  sabhas  appear  as  per¬ 

manent  and  well-constituted  public  bodies  that  acted  as  a 

buffer  between  the  people  and  the  government . .-The 

whole  procedure  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  the  parties 
concerned,  their  conjoint  action  resulting  in  so  precious  a 
charter  to  the  people,  and  so  unmistakable  a  monument  of 
the  sovereign’s  unbounded  love  of  his  subjects. 

“  Though  the  wording  of  the  document  makes  the  enact¬ 
ment  applicable  primarily  only  to  the  village  of  KSdainallttr, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  sooner  or  later  extended  to  the  whole 
of 'VeiySfl.  A  just  principle  needs  but  once  to  be  recognised, 
to  bei  applied  on  all  hands,  I  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  call 
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this  Mapalikkara  Proclamation  one.  of  the  great  charters  of. 
Travancore.”* 

/  .  An  inscription  found  at  Thiruvattar1  mentions-  am 
Utjaya  MSrt’handa  Varma  (398  M.  E.).  The  details  of  his> 
. -  .  .  life  are  not  known.  He  must  have  been  a, 

Some  rulera.  juni0r  prince  associated  with  Vira  &avi 
Kerala  Varan  in  the  govsrnmsnt  of  the  country.  Jt  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  the  successor  of  ftavi  K«fala 
Vartna  was.  In  4Xfi  M.E.,  however,  Vira  &avi  Udaya 
<  hand  a  Vartna  of  Kilnafur,  senior  Thiruvati  of  ChiravSi, 
was  ruling  over  Vetjsd.2  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  &avi  Kefala  Varma. 
He  conferred  the  right  of  Uraiima  StUanam  in  the  temple  of 
Viraheralapuram  to  a  certain  &avi  Ko.kt.la  Vikrama  Uflayar 
as  recorded  in  tin  A  ‘m  plates. 

From  a  Vattslut'hu  inscription  at  Varkala  of  the  year 
4X7  M.  E.  it  is  seen  that  the  ruling  king  at  the  time  wa® 
S  I  Vlht  PadmanSbha  IV! 5"tl  i  Varma  Thirnv.  ii  8  .This 
kinr  has  been  iden  ind  with  Vi  ,  &  .  vi  Ulaya  Ms  t'h&i  4a 
Varma  mentioned  above.4  This  nmst  be  tha  K6  Vii  MSr- 
tbS/  d  t  Varma  wl  on  reign  is  referred  lo  i>-  L'/lathilakam  5 


*  .  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore.  pp  5'-5  . 

See  also  1'ravancore  Arohaeo'ogieal  Series, Vol-  III,  p.  6i). 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol  I.,  p.  296. 

2-  Attur  plate,  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol  IV,  p.  86. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  IV  p.  161. 

4  . 'Do  Vol.  IV,  p  86. 

5  Eauikko'vftna'fi.ya  gutiavAn  coma;  chAroanthafenmim 
, .  T  lif  t  4r<  pi  natuvil  ma;avillfitha  thAr&mapA'ah 

*  MAft’&rennum  kujamiya  pathanigAualo/bhiiih  puff/stnln 

*  Kj.ambftmbidiuha  diaamaoih  K-othamArfhArda  pacfu 

>”  (L  lSthilakam-gitpHm  IV,  Ver  e  53).  ’ 

Thasmin  kal?  bhiivi  yadusisor  janmaraAkinla  rafidhwTm 
P  thvfi,  m  ifh<5  dwij>ipa.:i»h.i(l&ai  artftin&m  chi  tharithSm 
r£'Ly  ajVJ  anl  K  ,t;^  imAP'  dhanamkoot.n  tharppjclin  kfiinara 
>  f&jrikko.kbot  Jianaru.inAn  Kotham&rtflauda  v  rah- 

’  f  '  .  (L  l&thilakam,  Si.pam  VII,  verse  173). 

Vtra  MArihAnda  Varma  referred,  to  in  silpaVII,  Verse  1 14  ani 
*“  vh'Anda  Vtfrma  referred  to  inverse  167  in  the  same  Sitna  m  «v  t»  (h. 
i.JBttttWts  this  king,  v 
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He  was  a  powerful  king  and  Quilon  was  his  capital.  Under 
him  were  eight  tributary  princes.  The  verses  in  LilS-  -  '• 
thUakam  which  refer  to  this  king  appear  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  metrical  composition  in  praise  of  iftavi  Varma 
Samgf5madhlra,  his  nephew.  How  long  Msrfh5n<Ja  Varma 
continued  to  reign  is  difficult  to  ascertain..  According  to 
Nagam  Aiya,  Um5  Devi,  a  queen  of  the  Kupaka  family, 
and  Jayasimha,  her  husband,  who  belonged  to  the  Yadu 
family  of  the  Lunar  race,  were  ruling  over  Venadjin  427  M.E. 
(1252  A.  D.),  his  authority  being  the  ArulSla  Per  umal  in¬ 
scription  edited  by  Prof.  Keilhorn.’  But  the  inscription  does 
not  say  so.2  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  Lilathilalcant 
that  in  the  year  of  &avi  Varma  KulaSekhara’s  birth  (i.  e,,  in 
441  M.  E.)  K5tha  MSrt'hSnda  Varma  was  the  reigning  king 
of  Vepsd.8  We  also  learn  that  overjoyed  at  the  birth  of  a  ^ 
prince  to  continue.bis  line,  the  king  made  liberal  grants  and 
gave  costly  presents  not  only  to  Brahmans  but  also. to  his 
dependents  and  others.  The  presents  were  given  away  on  a 
lavish  scale.  The  verse  which  describes  the  liberality  of  the 
king  approaches  Kalidasa’s  stanza  in  Raghuvamsa  which  has 
immortalised  the  magnitude  of  the  presents  given  away  by 
Dillpa  on  the  birth  of  Raghu.  Msrt'handa  Varma,  it  is  said, 
made  gifts  to  such  large  numbers  of  people  that  when  his 
hand  grew  weary  he  commanded  those  who  were  assembled 
to  choose  and  take  away  as  much  as  they  liked.  This  is 
surely  a  poetic  exaggeration.  But  the  sense  is  clear.  The 
royal  family  of  Travancore  never  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
much  fecundity.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  prevented  domestic  hostilities  which  in  other 
courts  culminated  in  imprisonment  and  assassination. 
M5rt'hand.a  Varma’s  delight  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  may 
thus  be  easily  understood.  The  poet  refers  to  the  prince  as 
yadutisu,  (of  the  yadu  race),  on  aooount  of  the  fact  that  his 
father  Jayasimha  belonged  to  that  race.  . 

1  Nagam  Aiya,  State-Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  258.  J 

2  Epigraphia  Indioa/Vol.  IV,  pp-  146,  147.  • 

3  See  verse  173,  Lll&thilakam,  Silpam  VII,  quoted  in  p.  92, 
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King  MSrt'handa  Varma  appears  to  have  died  before 
the  Prince  6a vi  Varma  attained  his  majority.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  the  government  of  the  State  was  conducted  by  Uma 
Dsvi  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  Jayasimha.  He 
seems  to  have  conquered  certain  parts  of  Kerala,  for  we  find 
the  KSnchlpuram  inscription  of  6avi  Varma  mentioning 
Jayasimha  as  the  king  of  Kerala.1 

Dr.  S.  Krishuaswaini  Aiyangar  observes  that  tlio 
Kapaka  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  at  the  time  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  now  called  Quilon,  was 
Kapaka  is  Vc»ad  aiicestral  possession  of  Jayasimha  who 
belonged  to  the  Somavamsa. 2  Kapaka,  according  to  that 
learned  writer,  lay  north  of  Venad.  This  view  is  not  correct. 
Kapaka  was  not  a  kingdom  different  from  Vepad.  Prof. 
Sundaram  Pillai  has  identified  Knpadesam  with  Att-iugal. 
The  queens  of  Kapaka  are  known  as  the  queens  of  /Ittin-- 
gal.  The  Buk&sande.sam ,  admittedly  an  ancient  work,  refers 
to  Quilon  as  the  Kulapurl  or  the  family  seat  of  the  Kupaka 
kings.  The  copper  plate  grant  made  by  Ayyan  Atikal 
Thiruvatikal,  the  king  of  VsnSd,  to  the  Tharisa  church  was 
signed  and  delivered  by  him  from  his  palace  at  Quilon.  The 
U lynumlisandisam  expressly  states  that  'Quilon  was  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  Ven5<J  This  view  is  strengthened 
and  the  inference  made  conclusive  by  the  way  in  which 
Kavi  Varma  refers  to  his  inheritance.  In  the  KSnchlpuram 
inscription  Jayasimhfe,  is  described  as  the  Yadava  king  who 
ruled  over  Kerala,  and  not  as  the  king  of  Kupaka.  On  the 
other  hand,  6avi  Varma  was  proud  to  style  himself  as  the 
Kupaka  Sarvabhauma. 3  The  explanation  is  that  6avi  Varma 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  -Venad  through  a  matrilineal 
title.  The  Vsnad  kings  had  been  using  the  family  name  of 


1  See  also  History  of  Kerala  VoL  II,  p.  32. 

2  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol-  I,  No.  3,  June  1938,  p.  162. 

3  K&nohlpuram  Insoription,  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  146,  147, 
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Klips  Qr  from  very  early  times.i  Even  after  the  ruling 
family  of  Vennd  be  ;an  to  live  separately  in  Thrippappttr 
and  Dssingan&ij  tha  members  of  both  those  branches  conti¬ 
nued  to  tack  on  the  family  name  Kilpeiur  to  their  names.2 
The  statement  that  Kup.  kr  was  Jayasimha’s  ancestral 
kingdom  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  correct.  His 
relation  with  Vgpad  could  not  havo  beg  m  before  he  marri¬ 
ed  UinSt  Dgvi.  Jayasimha  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  people  and  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  state  Quilon  came  to  be  called  Jay  asimhanad  or  Ee^inga- 
n&<J.  But  he  is  more  famous  in  history  as  the  father  of  his 
greater  son  ftavi  Varma  KulaSekaara. 

III.  MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 

1.  From  Ravi  Varma  Kulasekhara  to  the  advent  of 
4  the  Portuguese 

The  reign  of  Ravi  Varma  KuA^ekhafa  was  the  bright¬ 
est  period  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Travancore.  To  him 
^  _  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  conquering 

Samgr&madhYa.  the  whole  of  South  India  and  proclaiming 
undisputed  authority.  The  success  of  his 
work,  however,  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recognised. 
Historians  have  often  deluded  themselves  into  the  conveni¬ 
ent  belief  that  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  generally 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Cholas  and  the  PSntjyas 
alternately.  This  is  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  certain 
epigraphic  records  and  a  failure  to  understand  correctly  the 
part  played'  by  Travancore  in  the  military  and  political 
transactions  of  the  past.  Many  are  the  books  bearing  on 
South  Indian  history  written  in  recent  years.  But  aS  the 
information  is  arranged  and  presented  under  the  usual 

“l  In  the  Kathinamkulani  inscription  of  390  M-  E.  the  VenSd  King  is 
described  as  R&cnar  Kerala  Varma  of  KTlperur  (T.  A.  S.  Vol.  IV,  p.  69.) 
Z  See  the  App.  Docs,  and  the  index  to  the  Mathilakam  Gran thav aria  in  the 
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labels  such '  as-  the  Cholas,  the  Psmdyas,  the  Pallavas, 
ahd  the  Kadamhas  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  main  currents  of  the  progress  of  events 
in  South  India.  The  events  which  transpired  on  this  side 
Of  the  Ghats  have  often  bean  left  out  of  account.  Travan- 
core  seldom  came  withm  the  ken  of  writers  except  when 
the  military  successes  of  neighbouring  monarohs  had  to  be 
catalogued  and  described.  A  proper  study  of  the  inscri¬ 
ptions,  literary  works,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  "in  the 
light  of  the  proved  ev  nts  of  the  general  history  (f  South 
India  must  remove  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  entertained  by  certain  writers  in  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Travaucore.  The  kingdom  always  maintained  its 
independent  existence.  The  Cholas  and  the  Pam^yas  were 
never  able  to  subjugate  Travaucore.  The  kings  of  Travan¬ 
core,  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  sway  over  parts  of 
Tinnevelly  in  the  country  beyond  the  Ghats.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  I&avi  Varma  KulaSekhara  that  Travaucore  secured 
its  position  as  the  most  powerful  military  state  in  the  south. 


&avi  Varma  was  born  in  441  M.  IS.  (1266  A.  D.).  The 
nature’  and  scop®  of  his  early  activities  have  been  often 
.  ,  misunderstood.  It  is  suggested  that  he 

Early  activities.  •,  , ,  .  ~  ,  .  ,  . 

assumed  the  reins  of  government  m  his 
own  country  in  his  thirty  third  year  of  age  after  driving 
away  Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  in  possession  of  certain  parts 
of  Vspad.  The  inference  is  rested  on  the  KSnchipurara  in¬ 
scription  which  states  that ‘this  prince,  having  ’  crushed 
fhe  host  of  his  adversaries  as  he  did  the  power  of  the  Kali 
age,  and  having  taken  for  his  consort,  like  the  fortune  of 
victory,  a  daughterof  the  pg,n<Jya,  when  thirty-three  years 
of  age  took  possession  of  Kerala  as  he  ha’d  done  of  fame  and 
ruled  his  territory  like  the  town- of  Kblamba,’*  Taking  poss. 
fssioppf  KSrala  in  that  year  does  not- mean  that  it  wag  only 
then  that  he  succeeded' to- his  ancestral  throne  of 

*  lipigrapkia  Indica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  ]  47.  * 
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The  successes  he  won  in  Kerala  might  have  been  actual 
victories  in  some  parts  of  the  country  or  a  triumphal 
procession  throughout  the  tracts  which  were  under  his 
father’s  sway.  But  the  suggestion  that  Vsn£d  was  under 
Vikrama  Pandya  is  not  justified  by  the  sense  or  wording  of 
the  stanza  which  is  regarded  as  the  authority  for  that 
position.1  That  stanza  describes  6avi  Varma  as  the  ruler 
of  Venad  at  the  time  he  defeated  Vikrama  P,and[ya. 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  has  accepted  the  statement 
of  the  Madras  archaeologist  that  Kula6§khara  Devar,  the 
Kales  Devar  of  the  Muhammadan  historians,  encroached 
upon  and  subdued  the  territories  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula- 
^ekhar a  in  the  period  of  his  minority.  It  is  also  stated  that 
on  attaining  majority  6a vi  Varma  conquered  the  whole  of 
Travancore,  and  defeated  Vira  Pandya  the  younger  son  of  the 
Psndya  Kula^ekhara  as  well  as  another  Vira  Pandya  who 
belonged  to  6avi  Varma’s  own  dynasty.  This  latter  Vira 
Papdya  is  said  to  be  Sri  Vira  TIdaya  Mart'hancla  Varma  who 
reigned  in  Venad  in  491  M.  E.  According  to  the  epigraphist 
and  Padmanabha  Menon2  6avi  Varma  married  a  Pandya 
princess  when  he  attained  the'age  of  thirty  three.  This  view 
is  sKared  by  others.  But  the  Malayalam  verse  under  refer¬ 
ence  does  not  say  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  king.  The  victory  over  Vikrama 
Pandya  was  won  when  6avi  Varma  was  a  boy,  Kshmapala 
balah.  It  is  nothing  less  than  violence  to  language  to  call  a 
grown-up  man  of  thirty  three  a  balah. 

The  identification  of  Vira  PSpclya  with  Vira  Udaya 
MSrt'hSmJa  Varma,  which  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Padma- 
nabha  Menon  and  others,  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  ideas* 

1  DrOpaya  Drupadam  Dhanamjaya  iva  kshmapala  halo  ball 
Vepattin  utayoru  Vira  Ravi  VarmakhyO  Yadunam  pathih 
Paudyam  Vikrama  p3ivakam  patayil-vaoliattippitioliaimane 
PaudyesSya  kotut'hu  thasya  thanayam  padmananam  agraMth. 

(LUathilakam,  Silpam  VIII,  SIska  183). 

2  History  Of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  26 
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.  According  to  Dr.  Krishnaswaany  Aiyangar,  &avi  Yarma 
captured  Vikrama  Pandya  who  attempted  to  -ex tend  his 
power  over  Venad,  handed  him  over  to  Mara  Varman  Kula- 
s'ekhara,  and  the  latter  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  con¬ 
queror  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.1 2  An 
interpretation  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  verse  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  6avi  Yarma  made  over  to  the  Pandyan 
king  the  territories  conquered  from  Vikrama  Pandya.  Hat 
what  the  verse  actually  says  is  that  it  was  the  oaptivo 
Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  so  handed  over,  tho  prince  not 
the  territory.  It  may  however  be  taken  that  .Ravi  Varma 
subdued  a  Pandya  and  married  a  Pandya  princess. 

The  Vikrama  Pandya  who  was  subdued  by  Ravi  Varma 
was  a  capable  prince  who  was  associated  with  Juta  Varma., 
Sundara  in  the  government  of  the  Piindyan  country."  He 
"was  the  warrior  who  is  said  to  have  advanced  towards  tho 
Kakathlyas  but  chivalrously  turned  back  unwilling  to  light 
Queen  RudrSmba.  There  are  some  Tamil  verses  in  praiso 
of  this  prince  in  which  a  claim  is  made  of  having  lod  a 
successful  invasion  of  Venad.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
brave  soldier  who  commanded  a  largo  army,  and  other 
resources.  A  verse  quoted  in  the  LUa.lMla.ham  ascribes 
to  him  victories  over  the  Muhammadans  whose  cavalry  ho 
defeated  and  pursued.3  ThisPandya  was  perhaps  encouraged 
to  invade  Venad  as  the  ruler  was  a  minor.  Probably  J  aya- 
simha  was  no  more  at  the  time.  But  Ravi  Varma  was  more 


1  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  I.  No.  3,  p.  163. 

2  '  Do.  p.  165. 

3  Pafamutanf  pafa  prthanam 

*  Pandyanfpah  khandayam  oliakaf  a  gale  (fane  ?) 

Thufagarathas  thwaraya 

Thufu  thure  manp  thufuahkafollafum. 

Athra  Thurashkanam  Vikrama  PandySd  ulpannam  bkayam 

palayananu  bk&vtna 

pralbiyamana  glani  dainyadibhiseha  prakarskitkam  bbayanakatham 
praptham, 

(LllStliilakam,  Silpam  VIII,  Verse,  186;  also.soe  187,  Ibid). 
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than  equal  to  the  occasion  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  f balah ). 
Well  might  he  do  so,  representing  as  he  did  an  ancient 
dynasty  of  warriors  and  served  by  a  loyal  and  warlike 
people.  The  Kalaris  (gymnasia)  scattered  throughout  the 
country  were  the  nurseries  of  bravery  and  patriotism.  Every 
village  had  its  own  Kalaris  These  were  fencing  .schools 
where  every  young  man  learned  the  value  of  discipline  and 
obtained  the  advantage  of  a  patient  and  elaborate  training  ip 
arms.  The  young  king  himself  was  a  master  of  all  the  eighr 
teen  atavus.  The  sinews  of  war  were  abundant.  The  enepny 
also  commanded  good  fighting  material.  But  the  internicine 
squabbles  in  the  Pandyan  kingdom  consequent  on  the  rivalry 
between  the  members  of  the  reigning  family  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  caused  some  demoralisation  among  the  rank 
and  hie.  Bor  could  Vikrama  have  commanded  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Pandyas  as  he  was  in  rebellion  against 
the  reigning  sovereign.  The  Travancore  prince  defeated 
the  invader,  captured  him  alive,  and  handed  him  over  to 
the  Psndyan  monarch  who  was  greatly  pleased.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  took  definite  shape  in  a  matrimonial  alliance.  6avi 
Varma  grew  from  strength  to  strength  and  subjugated  the 
whole  of  Keraja  before  his  thirty  third  year  of  age. 

The  Sahyadri  was  no  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  the  king’s 
further  ambition.  The  political  condition  of  South  India 
at  the  time  was  favourable  to  his  project. 

TSDat°hindto0f  Tho0h5Ja  powey  had  fallen  from  its  for¬ 
mer  greatness  to  a  position  of  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Pandyas.  Despite  his  early  successes  Baja 
Raja  III  was  imprisoned  by  Ko  Perumchinga,  the'  Ksdava 
chieftain,  his  own  feudatory,  and  was  released  only-  on 
the  effective  intercession  of  the  Hoysala  king  Vira  Softiel-- 
wara.  The  insurrection  led^by  &ajendra  against  &£ja  &a»ja 
III  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Cholas  still'. further'. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created-  the  Hoysa- 
las  pushed  towards,  the  south  'and  ■  established .TaVistrfin'g> 
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outpost  at  Kannannur  near  Srlrangam.  This  gave  a  set¬ 
back  to  Psndya  aggression  towards  the  north.  Frequent 
fights  ensued  between  the  Pgnijyas  and  the  Hoysalas.  The 
Chola  princes  of  the  north  transferred  their  attachment  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour.  Jatg  Varman  Sundara  Psmjya  who  ascended  the 
Pspdya  throne  in  1251  A.  D.,  carried  his  successful  arms 
northwards,  pushed  back  the  Hoysalas,  and  gained  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  whole  country  right  up  to  Nellore.  In  the  course 
of  his  expedition  he  took  Kannannur-,  the  southern  capital 
of  the  Hoysalas,  and  crowned  himself  at  Chidambaram,  thus 
proclaiming  his  undisputed  supremacy  in  South  India,  a 
supremacy  which  continued  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Mgra  Varman 
Kula^ekhara. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Pgndyan  empire  were 
three  powers,  the  Hoysalas  in  the  west,  the  Ygdavas 
further  north,  and  the  KSkathiyas  towards  the  east. 
Originally  the  tributaries  of  the  Chalukyas,  they  were 
fighting  against  one  another,  each  of  them  venturing  to 
advance  southwards  as  occasion  permitted.  The  last  years 
of  Mgra  Varman  Kulafiekhara,  the  Pgndyan  king,  witnessed 
a  fierce  struggle  between  two  of  his  sons  Sundafa  Psndya 
•and  Vlra  Pgndlya.  The  latter,  an  illegitimate  son,  was  a 
capable  prince  besides  being  the  favourite  of  his  father. 
The  fraternal  disputes  threw  the  country  into  a  ruinous 
civil  war.  Sundafa  Pgpdya  appears  to  have  caused  his 
father’s  death  in  order  to  advance  his  own  succession.  But 
the  parricide  did  not  enure  to  his  benefit.  Vlra  Papaya 
was  more  successful  in  the  struggle.  Sundafa  proceeded 
to  the  headquarters  of  Malik  Kafur,  .  the  general  of 
Alauddin  Khilji.  The  general  had  already  subdued  the 
Ygdavas  of  D§vagifi  and  the  Kgkafchlyas  of  Warrangal  and 
had  set  his  mind  on  the  country  of  the  Hoysalas.  The 
object  of  the  Muhammadans  was  plunder;  The  elephants 
of  the  south  and  the  wealth  of  the  temples  formed  the  chief 
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attraction.  The  invitation  by  Sundara  Pandya  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  Muhammadan  army.  The  Hoysalas  soon 
surrendered  (1310  A.D.).  Malik  Kafur  is  said  to  have  placed 
Sundara  on  the  Panglyan  throne.  According  to  Wassaf,  the 
Muhammadan  historian,  Malik  Kafur  was  able  to  seize 
certain  places  through  the  animosity  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers.  When  at  last  a  large,  army  strengthened  by  numerous 
elephants  was  sent  out  by  Vlra  Papdya  “Kafur  who  thought^ 
himself  a  very  Saturn,”  was  obliged  to  retreat.1  The  Muham¬ 
madans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  raid  the 
whole  region  between  the  sea  on  the  east  and  the  mountains 
on  the  west  as  far  as  &ame&wafam,  plundering  temples  and 
devastating  towns  and  villages.  A  portion  of  his  plundering 
force  appears  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  enter  Travancore 
through  the  Aramboly  pass.  But  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  Travancore  Prince.  The  Unnunllisandesam  refers  to  the 
success  of  the  Prince,  Adi  thy  a  Varma,  over  the  ThurushJcas. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  account  is  true,  for  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Muhammadans  was  to  capture  as  many 
elephants  as  possible,  an  elephant  corps  being  an  important 
division  in  the  military  forces  of  the  period.2  There  was  no 
country  in  the  south  with  a  greater  reputation  for  its 
elephants.  Kafur  must  naturally  have  contemplated  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Travancore.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  ablg 
to  enter  Travancore  as  the  Aramboly  pass  was  well  guarded. 
Malik  Kafur  did  not  stay  longer  in  the  south.  He  returned 
to  Delhi  in  April  1311,  taking  with  him  the  enormous 
booty  of  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  and  gold  of  the  value 
of  100,000,000  tangas  and  numerous  chests  of  jewels. 

South  India  lay  prostrate  under  a  combination  of 
evils.  The  Muhammadans  carried  away  Hindu  prin¬ 
cesses  to  their  seraglios  at  Delhi,  coerced  the  Hoysala 


1  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  53. 

3  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vot.  I,  No.  3.  p.  159, 
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king  ViraBallala  III  to  become  a  zimmi,  and  defeated  Kaka- 
-thlya PrathSparudra  Deva  of  Warrangalwko  saved  his  life 
:by-  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  and  sending  a  “golden 
image  of  himself,  with  a  golden  chain  round  its  neck  in 
■acknowledgement  of  his  submission”1  Sundara  Pandya  of 
■Madura  was  Alauddin’s  acknowledged  vassal.  Vira  Pandya 
fled  from  Madura  with  all  his  treasures  and  his  family 
_  at  the  approach  of  the  Muhammadans.  The  Hindus  were 
•altogether  at  their  mercy.  Excesses  of  every  kind  woro  per¬ 
petrated.  The  famous  temple  which  had  made  the  city  of 
.Madura  glorious  for  many  hundreds  of  years  was  sentencod 
.to  destruction.  The  outer  wall  with  its  fourteen  towers 
was  pulled  down.  Many  of  the  shrines  were  destroyed. 
The  golden  idol  which  graced  the  festival  procession  of  fho 
God  Siva  had  been  carried  for  safety  to  Kerala.2 3 


.  ■  .  Ravi  Varma  as  the  king  of  Travancoro  and  the 
suzerain  of  Kerala  had  a  legitimate  duty  to  perform  in 
making  an  effort  to  save  South  India  from 
■  C°Coroenatioflnd  danger  of  Muhammadan  domination 

and  its  religion  from  Muhammadan  perse¬ 
cution.  The  scheme  was  not  possible  of  realisation  un¬ 
less  the  whole  Tamil  country  was  brought  together  under 
p,  common  power.  There  was  none  to  make  the  effort  ex¬ 
cept  Aavi  Varma  Kula&ekhara  and  he  resolved  to  utilise  the 
opportunity.  The  king  crossed  the  mountains  to  meet  Vira 
Pandya  who  had  regained  his  strength  after  the  return  of 
Malik  Kafur.  There  was  also  Sundara  Pandya  but  lie  was 
not  a  serious  rival.  The  influence  which  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  through  the  intervention  of  Malik  Kafur  must 
have  been  neither  substantial  nor  permanent/1  Kor  was 
Malik  Kafur  able  to  defeat  Vira  Pandya  in  open  battle. 


1  Iswnri  Prasad,  Mediaeval  History  of  India,  p.  204. 

2  Madura  Manual— Part  III,  p.  81. 

3  K.  A,  Nilakanta  Sastri,  The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  200. 
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Kafur’s  installation  of  Sundar  a  Pandya  must  have  been,  if 
at  all,  nothing  more  than  an  empty  pageant  in  a  deserted 
city.  The  Muhammadan  garrison  left  thgre  to  protect  him 
was  a  small  one.  It  is  suggested  by  a  prominent  writer 
that  Eavi  Varma’s  expedition  to  the  Pandya  country  was 
to  help  his  brother-in-law,  Sundara  Pandya,  against  his  rival 
Vlra  Pandyad  This  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Papaya  princess  whom 
Eavi  Varma  married  was  the  uterine  sister  of  Sundara. 
She  might  have  boen  Vlra  Pandya’s  sister.  MaraVarman. 
Kulas'ekhafa,  it  is  said,  was  more  deeply  attached  to  his 
natural  son.  It  might  be  his  affection  to  his  natural 
daughter  which  induced  him  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  the 
bravo  and  accomplished  warrior.  I  here  is  also  the  other 
alternative  that  the  princess  might  have  been  the  King’s 
daughter  by  a  third  wife.  It  may  be  possible  too  that  the 
princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  Pandya  other  than  Msr'a 
Varman  Kulasekhafa.  The  theory  of  the  "invasion  as  having, 
been  undertaken  by  Eavi  Varma  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
brother-in-law  must  therefore  be  abandoned  in  the  present 
state  of  research.  The  antecedents  of  Sundara  Pandya 
negatives  the  remotest  possibility  of  Eavi  Varma  espousing, 
his  cause,  the  cause  of  one  who  committed  the  atrocious 
crime  of  murdering  his  own  father  and  brought  shame  and. 
ruin  to  his  dynasty  and  his  country  by  inviting  Malik- 
Kafur.  Eavi  Varma  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Hinduism.  It  is  true  that  there  is. 
nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  fight  between  Eavi; 
Varma  and  Sundara  Pandya.  It  may  be  that  Sundara 
Pandya  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance.  Or  he  might 
have  sought  safety  in  the  interior  country. 

But  the  case  of  Vlra  Pandya  was  different.  As'; 
already  stated  he  possessed  a  large  army,  and  much  treasure., 
and  commanded  the  support  of  the  people.  Vlra  Papdya 


I-  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p,  I66. 
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encountered  6,avi  Varma  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  fled 
from  the  field  and  was  pursued  by  the  victor.  This  success 
established  Ravi  Varma’ s  authority  over  all  the  dominions 
which  were  under  the  Papdyas  from  the  reign  of  Jatg, 
Varman  Sundara  including  the  territories  which  comprised 
the  Ohola  kingdom.  He  was  not  however  content  to  leave 
the  northern  feudatories  to  the  luxury  of  being  let  alone  to 
fight  one  another  and  rebel  against  the  suzerain  as  they  did 
under  the  later  Cholas  and  their  Pandyan  successors.  Ho 
continued  his  march  in  triumph  northward  up  to  Nellore. 
At  K&nchipuram  Aavi  Varma  celebrated  his  coronation  as 
Emperor  of  South  India  in  488  M.  E.  {1313  A.  D.)  in  his 
forty  sixth  year  of  age. 

Ho  better  place  could  have  been  selected  for  the  im¬ 
perial  coronation  than  that  ancient  city  of  many  and  liallo- 
_  wed  memories.  It  was  the  centre  of  Thbndaimandalam,  the 
Chola  country,  the  tract  which  was  named  Janyamkonta 
Cholamandalam  by  Itaja  &aja  the  Great  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  had  its  memories  of  the  great  Pallava  kings 
whose  military  achievements  were  not  less  impressive 
than  their  architecture.  The  city  with  its  consecrated  asso¬ 
ciations  had  great  attraction  to  llavi  Varma.  It  was  in 
ancient  days  the  meeting  point  of  Dravidian  and  Aryan 
culture,  the  city  which  at  last  conquered  the  oonquering 
waves  of  heterodox  faiths  like  Jainism  and  Buddhism. 
Ksnchipuram  was  sacred  to  the  Vaishijavas.  It  was 
equally  sacred  to  the  Saivaites.  The  inspiring  name  of 
Sankara  drew  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Malabar 
coast  to  the  great  eastern  city  where  the  famous  Acharya 
had  established  a  Mutt.  When  flavi  Varma  was  pushing 
on  his  conquests  to  the  north  the  only  power  which 
possessed  a  semblance  of  authority  in  the  tracts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kanchiwas  the  Kakathiya.  Pr&thSpa- 
rudra  was  master  of  the  locality  until  1310  A.  D.  when 
he  was  overpowered  by  Malik  Kafur.  The  coronation  of 
Jrtavi  V arma  as  Emperor,  Maharajaparameswara,  at  Kanchi 
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meant  that  ha  was  determined  to  proclaim  his  victories  •  and 
notify  his  intention  to  hold  the  conquered  territories: 

The  coremony  was  repeated  in  Silrangam  and  Thiru¬ 
vati,  the  object  being  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  feudatories 
'  and  vassals  to  pay  their  respects  and  swear  their  fealty  t'o 
him.  The  work  of  spiritual  renovation  went  on  hand  in 
hand.  In  $rifangam  costly  purificatory  ceremonies  were 
performed  to  remove  the  evils  of  defilement.  The  deity 
was  reinstalled.  The  lihadradlpam  was  instituted.  Vedic 
and  Agamic  ritos  wore  revived.  The  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Vlfastlianeswafam  at  Thiruvati  were 
also  intended  to  purify  the  temple  and  reestablish  the 
puissance  and  glory  of  the  deity.  The  “  ablution  ”  of 
the  sanctum  from  the  pinnacle  to  the  base  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  detailed  directions  of  the  fastras  was 
done  as  an  essential  preliminary.  A  furcischctrana  stone 
was  also  laid  at  tlio  entrance  of  the  Garbhagrha,  in  order  to 
enable  the  worshippers  ‘to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
spiritual  fitness  for  worship’.  The  laying  of  the  stone  was 
important  in  that  the  king  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
Tamil  country  a  practice  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  temple 
of  Sri  Piulmanablni  in  Trivandrum.  By  his  coronation 
at  Kanchipnfam,  Siirangam  and  Thiruvati  and  by  the 
reconsecration  of  the  temples  &avi  Varma  established  his 
suzerainty  over  tlio  Phndya  and  Chola  territories  and  res¬ 
tored  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindus. 

The  coronation  did  not,  however,  terminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  warlike  operations.  Vlra  Pandya,  though  defeated, 
was  still  at  largo  and  ho  had  taken  refuge  in  Konkana. 
Thither  did  Kavi  Varma  load  a  large  army,  sphlthabalam. 
The  route  taken  lay  presumably  through  the  territories 
which  belonged  to  the  Hoysalas  and  the  Yadavas.  They 
could  not  havo  made  any  resistance  as  their  resources 
had  been  crippled  by  the  Muhammadans.  On  reaching 
Konkana  the  Emperor  defeated  Vlra  Papdya  and  drove  him 
to  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  north. 

14 
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Obviously  the  Kadamba  king  the  old  Kamadsva  could  not 
have  obstructed  the  progress  of  Aavi  Yarma  as  lie  too  had 
not  revived  from  the  effects  of  Malik  Kafur’s  raid  as  a 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  io  remove  liis  capital 
from  Goa  to  Chandrapuri  the  prosent  Chandor. 

$,avi  Varma’s  inscriptions  are  met  with  in  a  number 
of  places  distant  from  one  another,  Trivandrum,  Hrlrangam, 
Kanchlpufam,  Thirnvati  and  Poonamalloe. 
Inseuptions.  The  Trivandrum  inscription  is  a  fragment¬ 
ary  one  copied  from  a  stone  in  the  templo  at,  Valiyachala. 
It  gives  nothing  more  than  the  bihulas  of  the  King.1 2 3 4 
The  Kanchlpufam  inscription  gives  a  brief  history^  of 
his  life  and  achievements  with  important  dates".  The  Srl- 
rangam  record  emphasizes  the  restoration  of  the  temple  at 
Srlrangam  after  its  desecration  by  the  Muhammadans. :t  It 
also  refers  to  an  endowment  made  by  the  king  for  an  annual 
payment  of  money,  hundred  fanams,  to  a  large  number  of 
Brahmins.  To  it  is  attached  a  statement  of  iho  king’s 
great  qualities  of  bead  and  heart.  The  inscription  in  the 
Vlfas’thSneswafa  temple  at  Thiruvaii,  which  is  of  the  Kali 
year  4414,  states  that  the  king  performed  certain  important 
ceremonies  in  that  temple.'1  The  Poonamallo  inscription 
supports  the  main  facts  and  expresses  them  by  a  significant 
pictorial  representation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Chera  king- 
over  the  Pandyas  and  the  Clio] as.  The  picture  shows  the 
Ch§ra  emblem,  the  anhnia,  surmounting  tho  Pilndyan  fish 
and  the  Chola  tiger. 

The  records  left  by  &avi  Vanna  Kukffokhara  possess 
great  evidentiary  value,  the  more  so  as  they  have  been 
recovered  from  the  tracts  which  wore  conquered  by  him. 
They  afford  striking  proof  of  his  intention  to  retain 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p,  5S-5U. 

2  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  145-143. 

3  Do.  pp.  148-152. 

4  Epigrapliia  Indica,  Vol.  VIII,  pp,  8-9. 
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his  sway  and  perpetuate  his  name  in  those  teritories. 
They  are  of  unique  usefulness  as  materials  for  history. 
They  read  like  official  documents  and  bear  upon  them 
the  impress  of  truth.  Unlike  those  of  the  Pandyas  and 
Cliolas,  these  inscriptions  eschew  all  unnecessary  matter 
and  avoid  the  narration  of  imaginary  glories.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  identity,  for  ftavi  Varma  Kulasskbar'a  men¬ 
tions  his  name,  his  father’s  name,  and  that  of  his  dynasty. 
From  them  truth  speaks  in  fragrant  breath.  The  narrative 
is  cogent  and  the  details  fit  in  with  facts  acknowledged  to 
be  genuinely  historical.  The  prominent  conquests  made  by 
the  king  are  specifically  narrated  and  the  celebration  of  the 
coronation  ceremony  is  mentioned  directly  and  with  clear¬ 
ness,  not  omitting  the  place  and  the  time.  The  inscriptions 
were  set  up  in  public  places  in  order  lo  notify  their  contents 
to  the  world.  This  is  a  guarantee  of  their  veracity  ;  for,  if 
the  conquests  and  the  coronation  were  not  true,  and  if  the 
king  had  no  authority  in  those  tracts,  it  should  never  have 
been  possible  to  engrave  them.  The  version  given  by  the 
inscriptions  is  corroborated  by  an  endowment  known  as  the 
Kanchikonlan  Ma,j,ham  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  where  the 
Eanchilcontan  Puja  instituted  by  him  is  performed  to  this  day. 

The  Xing  describes  himself  as  Mnharajaparameswara  and 
SamgramadMra  also  in  the  prologue  to  Pradyumnabhyudayam. , 
his  own  composition.  In  the  Srlrangam  inscription  occurs 
the  phrase  Thrikshathra  Chvdamani,  which  means  the  crest- 
jewel  of  the  three  kingdoms,,  the  Gh§ra,  the  P&:ndya 
and  the  Chola.  The  picture  of  the  Ghefa  emblem  in  the 
Poonamallee  inscription  confirms  this  view.  The  place 
itself  was  renamed  Chera  Papdya  Ghathurvsdimanga- 
lam,  a  combination  which  is  very  suggestive.  ]Wi  Varma’s 
inscriptions  corroborate  one  another  on  the  main  points.  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of  indubitable  evi¬ 
dence  the  greatness  of  Ilavi  Varma  has  suffered  in  its  evalu¬ 
ation.  A  former  archaeologist  in  the  Travancore  service  while 
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describing  SatngrSmadhlra’s  conquests  characterised  them 
as  ‘nothing  more  than  a  mere  raid’.1 2 3  What  is  still  worse  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  another  archaeologist  of  Travan- 
core  that  the  title  Kulas'skhara  adopted  by  him  was  to 
indicate  that  he  held  a  subordinate  posilion  under  Mara- 
varma  Kula&ekhara  I  the  Pandyan  king.-  The  shitoment 
is  clearly  wrong,  &avi  Varma’s  victories  over  Vikrama, 
Pan^ya  and  VlfaP5.tid.ya  are  clearly  narrated  in  the  inwrip- 
tions,  and  his  coronation  as  the  TCniporor  of  South  India  is 
specifically  described.  The  fortunes  of  the  Madura,  kingdom 
as  we  have  seen,  were  then  weak  and  divided,  “The  reign 
of  Kulaseldiara”,  says  Sewell,  “was  disastrous.  The  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  gave  rise  to  dissensions  and  distrust 
amongst  his  subjects.  Finally  he  was  murdered  by  his  own 
son”.a  The  old  Pandyan  kingdom  was  now  broken  up.  The 
several  provinces  in  the  south  were  ruled  by  different,  Pandy  a 
princes  called  the  Five  Brothers.  When  this  was  the  pitiable 
plight  of  Mafavarman  Kulasekhara  it  is  difficult  to  boliovo 
for  a  moment  that  &avi  Varma  SamgrSmndhlfn,  a  monarch 
of  whom  no  defeat  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history  or  in 
legend,  would  recognise  an  old,  decrepit,  pusillanimous  Pan- 
$yan  king  as  his  suzerain,  or  demean  himself  by  accepting  a 
title  which  should  bring  him  down  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  and  of  posterity.  The  suggestion  that  ftaviVurma 
assumed  the  title  Kula&ekhara  Per  umal  out  of  deference  to 
a  Pspclyan  overlord  is  thus  manifestly  untenable.  There  is 
indisputable  proof  in  his  inscriptions  that  he  overran  the 
whole  of  South  India  and  exercised  his  independent  power 
in  peerless  majesty. 

.  The  author  of  the  Mysore  Gazetteer  accepts  the  fa  ctum 
of  &avi  Varma’s  successes  but  wonders  how  it  should  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  achieve  them  in  spite  of  the 

1  See  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  90. 

3  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p,  158. 
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Muhammadans.1  The  answer  is  that  the  king  won  his  victo¬ 
ries  by  his  own  prowess  and  the  bravery  of  his  men.  The 
presence  of  a  Muhammadan  garrison  in  Madura  or  elsewhere 
could  never  have  dissuaded  a  warrior  of  the  type  of  Sam- 
gramadhifa  from  his  efforts  at  extending  his  power  and 
protecting  the  Hindu  faith.  There  are  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  not  only  was  he  not  afraid  of  the  Mussulmans 
but  was  doiermined  to  take  upon  himself  the  role  of  the 
Defender  of  Hinduism  which  no  other  Hindu  king  of  South 
India  was  in  a  position  to  ■  assume  at  that  time.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  Hoysala  Ballalas  and  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar 
were  the  monarchs  who  preserved  the  religion  and  the 
culture  of  the  Hindus  in  the  south  from  the  Muhammadans. 
Vlfa  Ballala,  III  and  Kumara  Kampana  are  acclaimed  as 
the  deliverers.  But  the  Hoysalas  were  at  first  unable  to 
hold  out  against  the  invaders.  They  had  withdrawn  to  their 
own  country  and  wore  concentrating  their  attention  on 
the  northern  boundary  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Muhammadans  bending  like  the  reed  when  the  floods  were 
strong  and  rising  again  when  the  danger  was  past.  Histo¬ 
rians  have  also  recognised  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
Kampana  in  South  India  to  stem  the  aggression  of  the 
Muhammadans.  The  Prince’s  achievements  were  no  doubt 
of  a  high  order  and  of  a  useful  character.  But  the  truth 
remains  that  ftavi  Yarma  anticipated  him  by  several 
decades.  His  sudden  death  prevented  the  realisation  of 
his  ambition  to  the  full.  But  the  work  that  he  did  was 
great.  Ho  better  authority  need  be  cited  than  that  of 
Dr.  S.  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar  whose  contributions  to 
South  Indian  History  embody  the  results  of  hard  study 
and  patient  research.  “The  role  of  Champion  of  Hindu 
rule  in  the  south”,  says  he,  “fell  to  the  lot  of  the  last' 
great  Ballala,  Yira  Ballala  III,  because  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  &avi  Yarma  KulaSekhara  who  struggled 


1.  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  1266. 
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hard  throughout  the  last  decade  of  his  reign  and  fell. in  the 
efforts  in  his  turn.  Notwithstanding  his  failure  the  work 
that  he  attempted  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
those  who  succeeded  him  and  ended  in  the  establishment  oj 
the  Hindu  Empire  of  the  south  which  bocamo  known  in 
history  as  the  Empire  of  V’ijayanagar.  Ravi  Varum,  Kula- 
fSekhara’s  effort  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  tho  first  effort 
of  this  struggle  which  culminated  in  tho  successful  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Empiro.”1 

But  the  story  of  the  king’s  defeat  still  lingers  on  tho 
pages  of  books  on  Indian  history.  “According  to  Muham¬ 
madan  historians”,  says  Sir  Wolseley  Haig,  “Malik  Nail) 
found  two  iftajas  ruling  kingdoms  in  this  region  (South 
India).  One  was  Vira  Pandya  and  the  other  was  probably 
&avi  Varma  or  KulaSekhara  Deva  of  Kora]  a.  Both  were 
defeated  and  plundered  and  a  Muslim  governor  w.as  loft  at 
Madura”.2  Mr.  ISwari  Prasad  of  the  Allahabad  University 
has  also  taken  the  view  that  the  whole  of  South  India  lay  at 
the  feet  of  Malik  Kafur  and  the  ancient  dynasty  of  tho 
Ohera  was  overthrown  along  with  those  of  tho  Cholas,  the 
PSmdyas,  the  Hoysalas,  the  Kakathlyas  and  the  YsdavasP 

These  errors  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
literature  on  the  subject  which  has  been  nurtured  in  South 
India  is  permeated  by  wrong  notions  owing  to  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  writers  to  take  into  account  the  solid  truth  that 
the  history  of  Travancore  had  a  course  independent,  inessen¬ 
tial  respects,  of  what  transpired  in  the  rest  of  South  India. 
The  subversion  of  Hindu  dynasties  and  the  subjugation 
of.  Hindu  states  by  the  Muhammadans  were  normal 
occurrences  in  North  and  Central  India  during  several 
centuries.  In  the  extreme  south  also  they  captured  Madura, 
the  Pandyan  capital.  The  total  area  of  Malabar  compared 
with  that  of  the  vest  of  India  is  small,  and  that  small 

1.  New  Indian  Antiquary,  Vo!.  I,  No.  3,  p.  180. 

2.  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  116. 

3.  Mediaeval  India,  p.  206. 
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area  is  sequestered  by  the  Western  Ghats.  People  who 
taka  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  events  of  the  distant  past 
have  therefore  been  disabled  from  giving  adequate 
recognition  to  the  part  played  by  the  Malayalam  country 
in  the  history  of  India.  But  the  truth  remains,  the  incon¬ 
testable  truth,  that  Malik  Kaffir  was  not  able  to  enter 
Travancoro. 

It  wa,s  in  the  year  following  tho  return  of  Malik 
Kafur  to  Delhi  that  Sanigiiimadhii'a  was  in  occupation 
of  practically  tho  whole  of  the  Papdya  and  Chola  coun¬ 
try.1  That  occupation  was  not  possible  without  com¬ 
plete  mastery  over  tho  vast  tract  which  stretched  between 
Travanooro  and  the  Chola  fvontior  on  the  north,  the  tract 
within  which  the  Muha.mma.dau  garrisons  remained  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  Alauddhi's  general.  But  he  fought 
his  way.  Tho  Un  nuni1isan(Pmm  refers  in  clear  terms  to  the 
success' gained  by  Ad't'hya  Varma,  Ravi  Varma’s  brother. 

Ravi  Vamm  KulafOikhaia  was  a  great  conqueror;  but 
he  was  equally  great  as  a  ruler.  The  pro- 
Remarkable  reign.  Kress  amoved  by  Tra.vancore  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  was  remarkable.  The  material  prosperity  of 
his  poople  was  to  him  an  object  of  permanent  interost  and 
ceaseless  industry.  In  his  kingdom  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  abundant  and  the  growth  of  trade  phonomonal.  Quilon, 
his  capital,  kept  up  its  ancient  traditions  of  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  and  became  the  most  important  port  and 
trading  emporium  on  the  West  Coast.  Numerous  ships 
from  countries  near  and  remote  including  China  anchored 
in  its  quays.  The  wharves  were  replete  with  goods  of  every 
description  and  the  bazaars  overflowed  with  merchandise, 
grain,  fish,  ‘  drugs,  and  many  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  Fine  varieties  of  cloth  and  silk  were  bought,  and 
sold  in  large  quantities.  The  city  possessed  numerous 
1.  Madras  Epigcapliical  Reports  August  1900,  para  15;  and  July  1930, 
para  ll. 
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palatial  buildings.  The  amenities  of  life  in  the  favourite 
capital  of  Ravi  Varma  were  as  great  as  those  of  any  of  the 
cities  in  India  in  that  or  succeeding  centuries.  The  magni¬ 
ficence  of  Quilon  described  by  the  poots  of  the  time  is  not 
less  impressive  than,  that  of  Vijayanagar  painted  by  Nuniz 
and  Paes  two  hundred  years  afterwards.1 

The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  city  attracted 
the  most  famous  travellers  of  the  day  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  A1  Kazwiui  (1263-1275  A.  I).),  and  Marco  Polo 
(1275  A.D.).  The  latter  has  placed  on  record  that  the 
merchants  from  China,  from  Arabia  and  the  Levant 
came  to  the  port  with  their  ships  and  their  merchandise 
and  made  great  profits  both  by  what  they  imported 
and  by  what  they  exported.  Friar  .Iordan uus  of  Sovorao 
(1324  A.  D.)  who  paid  a  visit  to  Quilou  just  a  decade  after 
ftavi  Varma’s  death  and  obtained  a  diroet  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  his  work  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians  wrote  :  “  The  peuple  are  clean  in  their  feeding, 

true  in  speech  and  eminent  in  justice,  maintaining  carefully 
the  privileges  of  every  man  according  to  his  degree  as  they 
have  come  down  from  old  times.”  lie  also  speaks  highly 
of  the  astrologers  and  physicians  of  Malabar.  Urn  Batata. 
(1324-25)  who  spent  three  years  in  Malabar  speaks  of  Quilou 
as  ‘one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Malabar  with  magnificent 
markets  and  very  wealthy  merchants.”  “The  King”,  says 
he,  “was  eminent  for  his  strict  and  terrible  justice.”  These 
accounts  are  confirmed  by  Marignolli  of  Florence  who 
visited  Malabar  in  1347  A.  D.  He  refers  to  Quilon  as  the 
very  noble  city  where  the  whole  world’s  pepper  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

‘The  strict  justice  of  the  king  of  Quilon’  which  called 
forth  the  fervent  eulogy  of  the  foreign  travellers  finds 
eloquent  mention  in  several  inscriptions.'  The  king  was 
the  protector  of  the  weak  and  the  upholder  of  justice/ 
1.  Unnunllisande^am-Purvabhagain. 

.2.  See  the  Srlxangam  Inscription. 
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SamgrSmadhlra.  was  an^  ardent  student  of  the  law  books 
of  the  ancients,  Manu,  Sukra  and  Y&jnavalkya.  He  was 
also  well-versed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Dravi- 
dians  which  had  been  deposited  by  the  golden  stream  of  time 
in  the  great  community  committed  to  his  care.  So  greatly 
imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  notions  of  toler¬ 
ation  a,n<l  justioo  that  his  kingdom  was  a  haven  of  peace  to  the 
adherents  of  different  forms  of  religious  faith.  There  were 
the  great  temples  upon  which  he  bestowed  his  devoted 
attention.  He  presented  a  large  vessel  of  pure  gold  to  the 
Srl.PadmauSbhaswamy’s  temple.  Endowments  were  made 
to  many  shrines  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies  were  performed  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  Srlrangam  in¬ 
scription  styles  him  the  protector  of  the  Vedas.  The  mosques 
and  churches  were  also  within  the  range  of  his  protection. 
No  better  testimony  toreligious  toleration  can  be  found  than 
that  furnished  by'Marignolli  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  Papal 
Legate  erected  a  stone  cross  and  a  marble  pillar  at  Quilon 
which  bore  upon  it  the  Pope’s  arm  and  his  own.  He  conse¬ 
crated  and  blessed  it  in  the  presence  of  an  ‘infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  people'  and  was  ‘carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
chiefs  in  a  litter  or  palanquin  like  Solomon’s.’  The  good 
man  of  religion  .felt  that  he  exceeded  the  glory  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  set  up  his  column.  He  wished  that  the 
people  of  Quilon  should  never  forget  his  name.  Well  might 
&avi  Varma  in  the  plenitude  of  his  greatness  regard  his 
native  city  Kolambam  as  possessing  so  great  an  importance 
that  he  should  call  himself:  ‘Lord  of  Kolambam'  in  his  in¬ 
scriptions. 

&avi  Varma’s  fame  is  not  merely  that  of  a  mighty 
conqueror  or  a  great  ruler.  The  culture  of  India  had  need 
of  his  especial  protection  and  support  as 
Personal  qualities.  ^  political  condition  of  Hindustan  and 

the  Dekhan  ottered  little  inducement  for  the  promotion  of 
thought  and  learning  different  from  those  of  the  conquering 
15- 
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Mussalmans.  The  scholars  and  poets  of  the  day  received  a 
hearty  welcome  in  Travancore.  The  king  was  a  man  of  deep 
learning  arid  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  marks 
of  the  highest  culture  of  his  age.  He  extended  his  liberal 
patronage  to  the  scholars, _  poets  and  thinkers,  not  only 
from  Kerala  but  also  from  the  country  beyond,  promi¬ 
nent  among  whom  were  Samudralxmdha  and  .Kavibhushann. 
Samudrabandha  has  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  bis 
patron’s  learning  by  stating  that  tho  king  explained  to 
him  in  detail  the  principles  of  rhetoric  sol  forth  in  his 
Alankarasarvasvam.  The  authorship  of  flic  Sanskrit  drama, 
Pradyumnabhyudayam  has  conferred  upon  Aavi  V'arma  the 
distinction  of  a  Sanskrit  dramatist.  It  was  composed,  as 
stated  in  the  prologue,  to  lie  put  on  boards  on  tho  occasion 
of  the  Ydthrothsavam  in  the  Padmanabhaswamy  temple. 
The  audience  included  not  only  discerning  scholars  but 
also  a  large  number  of  feudatories. 

&avi  Varma  was  an  inspiration  to  the  poets  of  Kora  in. 
Lilathildltam  and  Unyunllisand^hm,,  the  former  a  grammar 
of  MalaySlam  in  the  Sanskrit  language  and  the  latter  a 
savMsahavya  in  Malayalam,  appear  to  have  been  composed 
by  contemporary  writers  of  distinction.  The  incentive  given 
by  him  to  the  development  of  Malayalam  literature  paved 
the  way  to  its  efflorescence.  Ravi  Varma  maintained  the 
reputation  of  the  Chsra  dynasty  for  accomplishments  in 
music.  He  claims  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  Pra¬ 
dyumnabhyudayam.  The  encouragement  given  by  tho  king 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  was  remarkable. 


The  biruda  ‘Dalcshina  Bhoja ’  recited  in  the  inscription 
was  but  a  just  recognition  of  his  greatness  as  a  poet  and 
j  scholar  as  well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  arts 

and  letters.  The  Srirangam  inscription 
styles  him  as  the  Master  as  well  as  the  Protector  of  the 
Three  Vedas.  The  greatest  quality  of  this  monarch,  which 
is  also  the  highest  in  human  nature,  was  the  success  he 
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was  able  to  achieve  in  following  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  morality  in  the  daily  programme  of  his  life.  He 
was  pious,  liberal  and  charitable.  But  he  possessed  another 
virtue  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  greatest  monarchs 
whose  names  shine  in  the  canvass  of  history,  Ravi  Yarma 
lived  in  n,'  time  when  polygamy  was  regarded  as  a  legits 
mate  institution.  It  was  not  Muhammadan  rulers  alone 
who  took  prido  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  their 
liarems.  It  is  stated  that  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  who 
litod  in  later  times  had  12000  handsome  women  in  their 
zenanas.  Large  numbers  of  them  appear  to  have  followed 
the  kings  in  their  pilgrimages  as  well  as  their  military 
expeditions.  But  RaviVarma  was  a  strict  monogamist  in 
thought  and  deed.  That  fact  is  recorded  in  the  ^rlrangam 
inscription  where  it  is  stated  that  the  king  was  devoted  in 
■  his  love  to  a  single  woman,  his  own  wedded  wife.  And  the 
poet’s  language  is  one  of  pleasing  and  reassuring  sincerity, 
for  says  lie,  'O,  King  courageous  as  you  are,  you  are  afraid 
even  to  cast  a  glance  on  another’s  wife’.  A  statement  like 
this  is  unusual  in  inscriptions  and  literary  works  laud¬ 
atory  of  kings. 

How  long  it  was  possible  for  Travancore  to  maintain 
its  supremacy  has  not  been  ascertained.  A  Travancore 

archaeologist  makes  the  statement  that 

Date  of  lua  death.  , 

though  Ravi  Yarma  was  able  to  overpower 
tho  ( Hildas  and  the  Kskatluya  queen  temporarily,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  boon  eventually  driven  out  of  Ksnchipura 
and  its  surrounding  regions  in  1316  A.  D.,  when  Manavlra 
was  reinstated  in  liis  territory  by  the  Kslcathiya  sovereign 
through  the  general  Muppidi  Na-yaba1.  This  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  another  scholar  with  the  observation  that 
Ravi  Varma  ‘seems  to  have  been  ousted  from  Kanchl- 
puram  by  the  advance  of  Muppidi  Nayaka,  the  lord  of 
Yikramapattanam,  probably  the  Governor  of  Nellore, 
I.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol  II,  p.  57. 
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and  the  general  of  the  Kakethlya  king  Prathaparudra 
Deva’.1  Similarly  the  contributor  of  the  Chapter  on 
Hindu  States  in  Southern  India  in  A.  D.  1000—1565,  A.  D. 
to  tho  Oambridgo  History  of  India  says,  ‘  that  Ravi  Varum 
was  expelled  by  the  officers  of  Prathaparudra  IP."  Muppidi 
Nsyaka  is  the  officer  who  is  prominently  montioned  as 
being  instrumental  in  expelling  the  Travancoro  King/1 3 4 5 6 
The  story  of  the  expulsion  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  guess  ventured  by  Hultzeh  who  opined  that  tho 
enemy  defeated  by  Muppidi  N'ayaka  in  order  to  help  his 
protege  Manavira  might  have  been  Ravi  V anua  of  Kerala-1 
who  was  crowned  at  Kanohi  in  1312 — 1313  A. 13/  Muppidi’ s 
invasion  of  Ksnchi  is  taken  to  have  occurred  immediately 
before  1315  A.  D.°  But  the  year  of  Ravi  Varma’s  death  is 
proved  by  an  indisputable  record,  the  Koralapuram  inscri¬ 
ption,7  which  makes  a  grant  of  the  revenues  of  certain  lands' 
in  Tennatju  to  the  temple  of  Keralapuram  hy  the  officers 
of  the  then  king  of  VeijSd,  Lhlaya.  Mirfhanda  Vanna.  Vlra. 
Pandya  Devar.  That  king  was  11, avi  Varma’s  immodiato 
successor.  The  record  is  one  of  491  M.  if.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Such  being  the  case,  .Ra.vi 
Varma  Kulasekhara  must  have  died  in  488  M.  E,  i.  o,,  1312- 
1313  A.  D.  But  according  to  K again  Aiya,  Ravi  Varma,  was 
alive  in  1316  A.  D.  to  conduct  the  war  against  Vlra  Pan¬ 
dya.8  Dr.-  Krishnaswamy  Aiyangar  adopts  the  same  date 
on  the  strength  of  the  words  ‘fourth  year  ’  mentioned  in  the 


1  K.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri — The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  213. 

2  Cambridge  History  oi  India,  Vol.  HI,  p.  487,— See  also  K.  V,  S.  Aiyar— 
Historical  Sketches  of  Ancient  Dekhan,  Vol.  I,  pp.  63  and  302. 

3  South  India  and  Her  Muhammadan  Invaders,  p.  126. 

4  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  67. 

5  Epigraphia  Indioa,  Vol,  VIT,  p.  113. 

6  Mysore  Gazetteer  Vol.  II,  Part  ii,  p.  1263. 

7  Travanoore  Archeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  89. 

8  Nagam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  269. 
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Kanehlpuram  inscription.1 2  The  date  of  the  inscription  is 
explained  as  the  fourth  year  after  the  coronation  which  was 
celebrated  in  1312-1313  A.  D.  in  the  king’s  forty  sixth  year 
of  age.  What  the  fourth  year  actually  means  is  a  doubtful 
point  •which  has  given  100m  to  more  than.  one  explanation. 
But  the  Thiruvati  inscription  of  Ravi  Varma3  which  makes 
mention  of  ‘the  fourth  year’ also  mentions  the  Kali  year  4414 
which  corresponds  to  .1313  A.  D,  This,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  monti  on,  is  identical  with  the  dale  calculated  from 
the  Jfcfirahipuf  am  inscription  of  his  successor,  which  is  proof 
positivo  to  show  that  his  death  took  place  in  1313  A.  D. 
The  only  conclusion  possible  in  the  circumstances  is  that 
the  story  of  Muppidi  NSyuka’s  expulsion  of  Ravi  Yarma  is 
without  any  foundation.  RaviVarmn’s  death  appears  to 
have  boon  sudden. 

It  is  therefore)  clear  that  whomsoever  Muppidi  might 
have  oxpelled  fiom  Kanehlpuram  .it  could  not  he  Ravi 
Varma  Kulasekhara.  Muppidi’s  inscription  is  found  in  the 
same  place  where  Ravi  Varma.  ‘recorded  his  fourth  year’  as 
the  Emperor  of  South  India.  As  tire  imperial  coronation  of 
the  Travancoro  king  was  celebrated  in  that  town,  the  Kaka- 
thlya  general  would  naturally  not,  omit  to  mention  liis 
victory  over  the  former  victor.  But  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  Muppidi’, s  inscription.  It  would  therefore  be  more  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suggest  that  the  Nayaka  was  emboldened  to 
march  towards  Kanehlpuram  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
liavi  Varma  Kulasiikbara. 


1.  ‘Having  celebrated  hie  coronation  festival  when  ho  had  vanquished  the 

Kara! ns,  Pandyas,  and  Ch5]as,  having  driven  that  enemy  Vira-Pandya 
who  after  his  defeat  in  battle  had  gone  to  the  Konkana,  from  there 
even,  together  with  his  large  arniy,  into  the -forests,  and  having  conquor- 
ed  the  northern  region,  King  Sarngiamadlii ra,  here  atKanchi  wrote 
his  fourth  year’.  (  Epigraph i a  Indies,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  147-148). 

2.  Epigraphia  Indica,  Vol-  VIII,  pp.  8*9. 
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Ravi  Varma  died  in  1313  A.  D.  (488  M.  E.)  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sri  Vira  Udaya  M&rt'handa  Yanna.1  Some 
authors2  take  the  view  that  Mart'handa 
An  explanation.  Varma  yn%  Pandya  Uevar  belonged 

to  the  Venald  ruling  family,  while  Ravi  Varma  Krdas'ekhafa 
represented  the  reigning  family  of  Jayasiniluiniid.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  latter  subjugated  tho  former  and  drove  him 
into  the  Konkana  country.  We  have  soon,  that  tho  prince 
who  was  driven  to  tho  Konkana  country  was  Vira  I’andya, 
the  son  of  Maravarman  KulaSekhafa  [.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  Ravi  Varma  to  expel  any  individual  to  enable 
himself  to  rule  over  Venad.  It  is  admitted  that  Uma  Dovi, 
the  mother  of  Aavi  Varma,  was  ruling  over  the  kingdom." 
Jayasimha,  her  husband,  w;is  a  powerful  king  who  brought 
the  whole  of  Kerala  under  his  authority.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  while  he  secured  other  territories  he  lost  control  over 
Vgnad  the  ancient  seat  of  tho  ruling  family.  Tire  root  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  which  was  entertained  by  tho 
writers  alluded  to  that  Venad  was  at  that  time  separated 
from  Jayasimbanad.,  an  assumption  which  runs  counter  to 
well-known  facts.  The  great  literary  works  of  the  period 
mention  &avi  Varma  Kula&okhafa  as  the  King  of  Vfiijad 
and  not  as  its  conqueror.*  The  'Keralapuram  inscription  on 
which  Nagam  Aiya  relies  is  of  tho  year  49.1 'M.  E.  ( 13.16  A.D.), 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Udaya  Msr- 
t’handa  Varma.  In  other  words,  the  year  of  his  accession 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  death  of  ftavi  Varma. 

The  significance  of  the  name  Vira  Panclya  assumed 
by  Udaya  MiSrt'handa  Varma  in  the  Kef alapufam  inscription 

1.  Kerajapuram  inscription,  Travancore  Archa< ological  Series,  Vol.  IV, 

■  p,  89. 

2-  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  259;  K.  A.  Nllakanta 
Sastri, — 'The  Pandyan  Kingdom,  p.  212 -n- 

3.  Do.  Vol.  I,  p.  258. 

4.  UcnumlisandeSam-purvabhaga — Verso  GO. — See  also  the  verse  quoted 
Onp.  97, 
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lias  been  misunderstood.  The  commentary  of  the  Travancore 
archaeologist  on  this  point  shows  the  extent  to  which  a 
false  theory  can  prejudice  historical  judgment.  According 
to  him  'the  successor  of  $avi  Varma  had  to  acknowledge 
the  overlordship  of  the  Pandya,  and  consequently  the  title 
Vlra  Pandya  was  adopted  to  show  who  his  overlord  waa’1 
At  the  same  time  the  archaeologist  admits  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Venae)  kings  retained  possession  of  some 
parts  of  South  Tinnevelly.  The  explanation  given  by  Prof. 
Snndaram  Pillai  appears  to  be  more  reasonable.  “May  it 
be  that  when  the  Panclya  power  shrunk  back  to  its  original' 
condition,  after  having  been  blown  out  into  dangerous  and 
meddlesome  greatness  by  the  breath  of  a  Rochadayan  or 
a  Komaran,  the  Venad  kings  not  only  regained  their  lost 
ground,  hut  also  retaliated  by  invading  and  conquering 
portions  of  the  dominion  of  their  recent  conquerors  and 
assumed  too  their  style  and  manners  to  legitimise  their  hold 
upon  the  territories  so  added  to  their  own?  Agreeably  to  this 
foreign  title,  we  find  also  the  no  less  foreign  method  of 
dating  the  inscription  in  the  year  of  the  sovereign’s  reign.”2 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  Sundaram  Pillai  would 
not  perhaps  have  spoken  of  the  recent  conquest  of  Travan¬ 
core  if  he  had  before  him  the  inscription  of  ifiavi  Varma 
Kula^ekhara  which  shows  clearly  that  instead  of  Travan¬ 
core  being  a  vanquished  power  it  was  a  conquering  power 
which  had  raised  itself  (o  an  imperial  position  in  South 
India,  liis  successor  Udaya  M&rfhanda  Varma  appears  to 
have  maintained  his  authority  in  certain  parts  of  Tinne¬ 
velly.  lie  also  seems  to  have  defeated  Vlra  Pandya  who 
returned  to  his  native  country  from  his  place  of  exile  in  the 
forests  near  Konkan.  The  title  Vlra  Pandya  assumed  by 
Udaya  Mart'handa  attests  the  victory. 


1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  93. 

2  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  pp.  60-61. 
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The  next  sovereign  was  Adithya  Varma1  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Udaya  MSrthiinda, 
Varma  which  took  place  sometime  before 
Adithya  Varma.  5Qg  M_  ^333  p.).  He  was  a  prince  of 

deep  learning  well  versed  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  ami  highly 
accomplished  in  the  exercise  of  weapons.2  "J lo  appoarx  to 
have  been  a  powerful  king.  Tim  inhabitants  of  remote  parts 
of  Korala  valued  his  assistance  and  solicited  his  friendship. 
Adithya  Varma  extended  his  sovereignty  over  sonio  of  the 
northern  dsvaswams,  particularly  that  of  Vaikam.-1  The 
•Muhammadan  invasion  under  Khusni  Khan  disturbed  the 
political  condition  of  South  India  to  such  an  extent  that 

1.  Prom  tho  Krsluiankovil  inscription  at  VapiSsori,  Nogaiu  Aiya  infers 
that  •  there  was  a  sovereign  named  Adithya.  Varma  Thinivati  who  ruled  over 
Vscad  on  the  24th  Dhanu  508  M,  E.  {.Tan.  1833  A.  1)}.  But,  the  Travaneore 
archaeologist,  who  edited  that  inscription  along  with  two  others  fqtmd 
in  the  Kfshuaswami  shrino  in  the  Trivandrum  temple,  attributes  all 
the  threo  to  one  Adithya  Varma  alius  Sarvangnnatlui,  (T.  A.  8,  Vo!.  I, 
p.  171).  Ho  assigns  them  to  about  55  )  M.  E,  (1375  A.  D)  bis  authority 
being  Dr.  Keilhorn.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding  the  dates  of  those  inscriptions  as  well  as  tho  identity  of  the  rulers. 
Mr.  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  assigns  the  VapiSsefi  inscription  to  tho  year  550 
M.  E.,  whieh  is  more  or  less  aecepted  by  tho  late  Mr.  P.  K,  Narayana  Pillni 
also.  These  scholars  hold  that  in  the  Travaneore  lino  there  had  been  only 
two  Adithya  Varmas  with  tho  title  Sarvanganatfta  and  that  tho  earlier  of 
them  who  reignod  about  550  M.  E.  is  tho  one  referred  to  in  tho  VatasSSfli 
inscription.  Mr.  Parameswara  Aiyar,  however,  does  not  state  that  thero  was 
no  Adithya  Varma  about  508  M.  E.  Attur  Krishna  Pisharoti  and  others 
hold  that  there  were  three  Adithya  Varmas  with  tho  biruda  Sarv&ngan&tfift 
and  that  the  Adithya  Varma  of  tho  KfBhoankCvil  inscription  was  tho 
earliest  and  that  he  must  have  lived  about  508  xW.  E.  If  this  view  is  accept¬ 
ed,  the  SarvAnganatlia  of  the  Vafa^efi  inscription  may  he  identified  with  the 
king,  Adithya  Varma,  referred  to  in  tho  Vaikam  Grantliavar'i  of  505  M.  E.. 
and  in  the  UnmmT]isande5am. 

2.  See  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  him  in  the  UnnunllisandeSam. 

3.  The  accounts  of  tho  Vaikam  temple  show  that  in  505  M.  E.  (1331) 
A.  D.)  the  king  Adithya  Varma  assumed  authority  over  tho  affairs  of  that 
temple.  (Seo  Nagam  hiya’s  Stalo  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p  .260;  also  Shungoonny 
Menon’s  History  of  Travaneore,  p.  93.,) 
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life  and  property  were  not  safe  in  the  Panclya  and  Chola 
countries.  Its  repercussions  did  not  fail  to  reach  North 
Kerala  over  a  portion  of  which  the  Kolat'hiris  maintained 
their  power.  Adithya  Varma  seems  to  have  been  of 
considerable  help  to  his  relatives,  the  Kolat'hiris.  The  bond 
was  drawn  closer  by  the  adoption  of  two  female  members 
from  the  latter  family  to  the  Travancore  dynasty.  A  palace 
was  constructed  at  Attingal  and  they  were  ‘installed’  as 
Attingal  Mut'ha  Thampursn  and  Elaya  Thampursn.  The 
country  around  Attingal  was  assigned  to  them  and  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom  was  placed  at  their  disposal.. 
Nagam  Aiya  assigns  the  adoption  to  the  year  480  M.E.  (13G5 
A.D.)  mentioning  Shungoonny  Menon  as  his  authority.1 
If  that  date  is  accepted,  the  adoption  must  have  been  made 
when  Adithya  Varma  was  a  junior  prince.  Regarding  the 
adoption  K.  P.  Padmanablia  Menon  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

“  It  would  appear  that  the  advances  made  by  the 
Travancore  Raja  met  with  rebuff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Kolat’hiri,  who  was  naturally  unwilling  to  send  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  to  Travancore,  and  the  6sja  of  Travan- 
core  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  before  he 
could  attain  his  object.  Negotiations  between  the  two 
6sjas  having  failed,  Travancore  arranged,  through  a  Koil 
ThampurSn  of  Tallin  Kovilakam  (now  represented  by  the 
KilimSntU’  family  to  which  belonged  the  distinguished 
Travancore  artist,  (the  late  6a/ja  6a vi  Varma),  to  bring,  by 
stealth,  two  princesses  for  adoption.  Foreseeing  the  ire  of 
the  Koiat'hiri  in  this  undertaking  he  sent  his  own  family  to 
Travancore  and  then  brought  away  all  the  members  of  the 
Puthuppilli  KOvilakam  under  pretence  of  taking  them  on  a 
pilgrimage.  The  first  adoption  to  Travancore  was  from 


1  History  of  Travancore,  p.  93.  Also  Kagam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  VoL  I. 
jj.  260.—  Sliangoonny  Menon  does  not  give  any  definite  date. 
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this  family,  and  from  this  apparently  dM*s  the  Pvlu- 
sambandham  batwean  th&  two  Koyal  Houses.  Wo  havo 
already  shown  that  the  Travancore  Koyal  Mouse  was  most 
likely  a  non-Malay  sli  one  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  had 
gradually  evolved  into  a  Malay&li  ono,  the  first  stop  of 
which  was  perhaps  this  ono  of  adoption  from  Khlal'luuuvd. 
If  it  was  so,  one  can  easily  understand  why  the  Kolat'hiri 
should  havo  evinced  such  marked  dislike'  for  the  proposed 
adoption”.1 

These  remarks  are  uloarl.v  nmvarraniod.  Both  tiro 
•  lines  trace  their  descent  to  (ho  ancient  Chafes.  According 
to  Logan,  the  northern  Kolat’hiris  and  (,1m  Travancoro  kings 
(the  southern  Kolat'hifis)  bolonped  to  tho  same  original 
family.  Padmanabhu  Menon  himself  admii.s  this  relation¬ 
ship  in  many  places  in  his  History  of  KgrallK8  'There  aro 
other  circumstances  also  whicli  may  be  taken  . Into  consi¬ 
deration  in  this  connection.  But  for  tho  conscious  feeding 
of  intimate  relationship  by  blood,  there  was  no  loason  which 
should  induce  the  Travancoro  kings  Lo  mako  a  foray  to  tho 
farthest  extremity  of  Malabar  to  secure  women  as  stocks 
of  descent,  as  the  progenitors  of  future  rulers,  when, 
according  to  all  accepted  versions  thero  were  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  country  several  states  and  principalities  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  influence  and  opulence.  Considering 
the  prestige  of  Travancore  at  the  time,  no  Malabar  ruler  of 
the  Kshathriya  caste  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  of  an  intimate  association  with  the  premier  ruling 
family.  1  The  marked  dislike  ’  evinced  by  the  Kolat'hifis 
towards  the  proposed  adoption  so  emphatically  described  by 
Padmanabha  Menon  rests  on  no  secure  foundation." 

1  History  of  Keraja,  Vol.  II,  p,  191. 

3  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  263.  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  disruption 
of  the  Chera  Empire  the  greater  chiefs  of  Travancore  in  the  south 
and  their  kinsmen,  the  Kolat’hiris,  in  the  north,  seem  to  have  assumed 
independence. 

8  Tor  further  discussion  see  the  Section  on  Mart’handa  Vamm  infra. 
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A-lithya  Varna  was  succeeded  by  Sri  Vlra  $g,ma 
Udaya,  Mart'handa  Varna,  son  of  the  Senior  RaJji  of 
hfinrn  Udaya  Mar-  ^tingal,  one  of  the  adopted  princesses.  He 
t'handa  Viuma  and  commenced  Iris  reign  somewhere  about  510 
\  ,mmt.  M.E.  (1 335  A.D.).1  He  had  his  headquarters 
at  Kalakkad,  a  fact,  which  shows  that  Trav&ncore  was  able 
to  maintain  its  position  in  Tiunovelly  which  was  conquered 
during  the  tiTno  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula&ekhdfa.  •  Of  this  king 
Nagmn  Aiya  says  ‘‘It  could  bo  traced  from  the  inscription  of 
Kuranti  that  on  the  23rd  Mitliunam  518  M'.  E.  a  chief  of 
Kothukujam  (Dytitha  cast?),  named  Suryan,  constructed  a 
temple  and  a  well  under  tho  command  of  the  Kothukulam 
assembly  of  Rajakknrori  alias  £hl  Vallabhamangalam  of 
Kilakkalakkuru  in  Pardinad,  to  commemorate  the  name 
of  this  sovereign.  Henco  it  seems  that  Udaya  Mart'har.da 
Varma  was  very  kind  towards  foreign  settlers." 

According  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  this  king  ruled  for 
forty  years  from  510  to  550  M.  E.  (1335-1375  A.  D.).  But 
from  (he  Sri  Pa<linauabhaswS,my  temple  records  it  is  seen 
that  in  the  year  520  M.  E.  (1345  A.  D,)  there  was  a  king  who 
was  known,  by  tho  name  of  Kunninmel  §ri  Vlra  Ksrala 
V  anna  Thif  u  vati. 2  Whether  Rama  Udaya  MSrtfhanda  V  arma 
died  before  520  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Kerala  Varma 
or  the  latter  was  associated  with  the  former  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  appear.  Kerala  Varma  made  a  grant  of  157 
paras  of  paddy  lands  to  the  temple  in  addition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  line  of  30,000  fanams  in  atonement  for  causing 
death  fo  certain  Di^is  (Patti  Brahmans).3  The  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  tho  penalty  was  inflicted  are  not  known. 
But  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  rivalry  between  the  claims 
of  royalty  for  the  exorcise  of  authority  and  the  pretentions 
of  the  Pottis  which  developed  into  a  serious  trouble  in 


1  App.  p.  285. 

2  App.  Doc.  CXX1X  p.  108. 

3  Do, 
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later  years  had  already  begun. 1  Kerala  Varma,  appears 
to  have  continued  on  the  throne  till  5138  M.  E.  (1363  A.  D). 

He  was  succeeded  by  6:1  Vlra  MSrt'hSnda  Varma. 
The  duration  of  his  reign  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Fjjom  tho 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Lhlaya  Mttr- 

KesuooJsors.il  S  t'hSinda  Vinravar  EmpmunUn  at  Puthu- 
grSmam  it  would  appear  that  he  reigned 
til-l  541  M.E.  But  the  temple  records  show  that  in  557  M.E. 
King  Mart'hsmcla  Varma  made  atonement  for  offences  com* 
mitfced  in  the  estates  of  the  temple.5*  If  tho  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  individual,  as  Nagam  Aiya  takes  it, 
the  reign  must  have  continued  up  to  the  latter  date.**  But  if 
this  view  is  accepted,  there  arises  a  difficulty  in  accommod¬ 
ating  two  other  kings,  &aviftavi  Varma  and  Aditliya  Varma 
SarvSnganStHa  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.4  Jtavi  $avi 
Varma’s  inscription  found  at  Thiruvitaikkoilu  is  of  the 
year  548  M.  E./when  he  was  a  ruling  king.  This  is  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  temple  records  which  expressly  state  that 

1  The  grant  being  an  important  one,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  reliable 
evidence  of  the  reign,  the  question  whether  it  was  actually  made  is  ono  of 
great  relevancy.  Nagam  Aiya’s  account  throws  considerable  doubt  on  tho 
genuineness  of  this  transaction,  for  he  says  that  tile  actual  transfer  of 
lands  and  the  romittanoe  of  the  sum  specified  in  the  gift  were  made  by  Bala 
M&rt'handa  in  911  M.  B,  i.  e.,  almost  410  years  later.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  record  on  which  that  learned  author  relies  is  still  in  existence. 
But  it  disoloses  facts  whioh  are  entirely  different.  Tho  document  states 
that  King  Mart'handa  Varma  (the  Great),  while  examining  tho  old  aooounts 
of  the  temple,  discovered  that  in  520  M.  E.  Vlr'a  Kerala  Varma  had  mado 
certain  grants  in  atonement  for  causing  death  to  tiro  Df^is.  There  aro 
many  other  entries  of  similar  grants  and  payments  for  like  purposos.  It 
was  in  the  tight  of  these  acts  of  atonement  that  Mart'handa  Varma  per¬ 
formed  his  prayaschith am  for  earning  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  men  iu 
his  numerous  battles.  (App.  M.  Doe.  CXXIX-p.  108.) 

2  App.  p.  108. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  265.  His  use  of  the  term 
‘this  Mart'hftnda  Varma’  may  be  noticed. 

4  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p-.  140-142  and  Vol.  J 
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ha  was  ruling  over  Venad  in  550  M.  E.1  The  latter  S»rvSng&- 
nStHa,  mentioned  in  the  Gosala  inscription  of  the  year 
550  M.  E.  might  have  been  a  junior  prince.  Nagara  Aiya 
calls  him  a  governor  or  sub-king.2 3  But  a  document  of 
550  M.  E.  (1375  A.  D.)  refer  to  Ifavi  Adhithya  Varma  as 
VenSd  Thiruvati,  and  Kerala  Varma  as  .Venattil  Mttfha 
Thiruvati.2  This  Adithya  Varma  was  an  accomplished 
prince  and  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  It  appears 
that  he  is  the  Adithya  Varma  referred  to  in  the  GoSSla 
inscription.  He  -was  the  patron'  of  V&sudeva,  the  author  of 
J&amakatha,  a  prose  work  of  considerable  merit. 

It  only  remains  to  reconcile  the  reigns  of  Marfhanda 
Varma  and  $avi  &avi  Varma.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  mombers  of  different  branches  of  the  royal  family.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  of  their  reigns.  From  the 
temple  records  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  eldest  members 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  ruling  family  managed  the 
affairs  of  different  tracts  of  the  country.4  This  is  the 
view  of  Shungoonny  Menon  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  N again  Aiya  who  observes:— “Two  or  more  kings  of  the 
same  dynasty  are  mentioned  as  ruling  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  that  both  were  independent  chiefs  over  small 
tracts.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  senior  associated  the  junior 
with  him  in  Governmental  affairs’’.5  This  association  of 
the  junior  was  perhaps  rendered  necessary  by  the  troubled 
state  of  the  frontiers.  On  the  whole,  however,  Travancore 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Psndyas  who,  though  weakened  by  chronic  troubles 


1  App.  p.  286. 

2  Nagam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I-  pp.  265. 

3  App.  1VL  Doc.  I,  p.  ]■ 

A  record  of  the  Padmanabhaswamy  temple  refers  to  Iravi  Adithya 
Varma  as  ruling  over  Venad  in  528  M.  E.  The  same  record  mentions 
him  as  the  ruling  lung  iu  563  M.  E.  also.  App.  M.  Doc.  XVI,  p.  14. 

4  History  of  Kerala,  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  Vol.  II,  p.  8, 

5  Nagam  Alya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  276, 
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in  their  own  country,  made  spasmodic  efforts  to  extend 
their  authority. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Pandyan  kingdom  at  the 
time  was  not  such  as  would  probabilise  the  expansion  of 
their  authority  into  Travancore.  We  read  in  Caldwell's 
History  of  Tinnevelly  that  there  was  a  Muhammadan  inter¬ 
regnum  in  that  kingdom  for  forty  seven  years  from  1.323 
to  1370  A.  D.,  and  that  Pafskramn  Piindya  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Delhi.1  According  to  Stuart,  tlio  author  of  t lie 
Tinnevelly  Manual,  this  was  the  period  of  ‘independent 
Muhammadan  Government’2  in  South  India.  Par&krmnn 
was  able  to  re-establish  himself  on  his  ancestral  throne  only 
after  the  interregnum  which  according  to  all  accounts  last'd 
till  1370  A.  D.  The  observation  of  Mr.  hfilakanta  iisstri  is 
also  in  point.  “The  evidence  from  epigraphs  thus  show’s” 
says  he,  “that  sometime  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  A.  D.  the  Pandyas  more  or  loss  completely  lostthoir 
hold  on  the  Madura  country  aud  found  themselves  restri¬ 
cted  to  their  more  southern  possessions  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District”.3 

In  558  M.  E.  (1383  A.  D.)  Sri  Vira  &ivi  Varma  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  very  short,,  perhaps  not. 

•  ,  more  than  a  few  months,  tie  appears  to 

Ravi  arma.  have  conquered  Kottar  and  other  parts  of 
Nanjan&d  from  Jatavarma  ParSkraraa  P&ndya.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Kelar  Kula^ekhara  who  performed  the  coron¬ 
ation  ceremonies  and  assumed  the  title  of  KuUi^ekhara 
Perumal.  But  he  too  died  'within  three  months.4 


1  History  of  Tinnevelly,  Caldwell  p.  42. 

2  A  Manual  of  the  Tinnevelly  District  p.  38. 

3  The  Pandyan  kingdom,  p.  246-7. — See  also  S.  Krishnaawamy  Aiyangar, 

South  India  and  Her  Muhammadan  Invaders _ p.  170. 

4  App.  p.  28-— Also  Shungooijny  Mfnon’s  History  of  Travancore,  pp.  93-94. 
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From  5.58  to  619  M.  E.  the  sovereign  of  Vsna<J  was 
Ohsfa  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma,  -whose  reign,  according  to 
Shungobnny  Menon,  was  the  longest  in  the 
°Marfh&nd«a  history  of  Travancore.  Nagam  Aiya  does 
not  question  this  statement  hut  he  inter¬ 
poses  other  names,  Sri  Vlfa  Kerala  Mart'handa  Varma, 
Mart'handa  Varma,  Bn  Vira  Ravi  Varma  and  another 
Mart'handa  Varma.  of  “boundless  fame  and  mild  disposi¬ 
tion.”’  He  makes  reference  to  temple  records  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  The  temple  records 
show  that  in  Minam  558  M.  E.  Kelar  Kulasekhara  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ghera  Udaya  Mart'handa  Kulasekhara  Perumal.2 
If  reliance  is  placed  on  these  records,  as  it  may  legitimately 
bo  done,  Nngam  Aiya’s  account  cannot  be  correct.  The 
Alwar  Koyil  inscription  of  518  M.  E.  (1403  A.  D.)  referred 
to  by  Nagam  Aiya  mentions  Vira  Kerala  Mart'handa  Varma 
of  Kllpefur  as  l ho  most  important  of  the  kings  of  Kerala, a 
it  is  clear  that  Ghera  Udaya  Mart’handa  Varma  ruled 
over  territories  on  Loth  sides  of  the  Ghats  and  that 
there  was  no  other  ruler  of  Malabar  at  the  time  who 
had  more  extensive  possessions.  (Shungoonny  Menon  makes 
reference  to  several  grants  in  Valliyar  and  other  places  oil 
the  other  side  of  the  Ghats  made  by  that  king.  The  Chera 
Udaya  Mart'handa  of  the  temple  records  and  of  Shungoonny 
Menon  may  therefore  woll  be'  the  patron  whose  name 
appears  in  the  grants.  It  may  ba  taken  that  the  Mart'handa 
Varmas  mentioned  by  .Nagem  Aiya  were  not  different  per¬ 
sons  but  denote  Chera  Udaya  Mart'handa  Var-ma  himself.'-1 
iftavi  Varma  described  as  the  intervening  king  was  in  fact 
a  junior  prince  at  the  time. 

Chefamahadevi  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Udaya 
Mart'handa  Varma.  Shungoonny  Menon  observes  that  ‘  as 

1  Nagam  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  266. 

2  App-  p.  285 

3  Travancore  Arcliaeologioal  Series,  Vol,  VI,  p.  29. 

4  App.  M,  Doo.  Ill  of  600-M.  E-  p.  2. 
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this  sovereign  was  of  a  mild  and  unwarlike  disposition,  some 
of  the  subordinate  chiefs  in  the  east  be- 
Vam7atKa?u!  came  refractory  There  was  constant 
vEiamkuj am-  fighting.  On  one  occasion,  while  the 
Maharaja  was  sojourning  in  Trivandrum, 
the  Zamindar  of  RettiyEpuram  invaded  YuUi}Ur,  whereupon 
the  young  prince  Ravi  Varnia  proceeded  to  Tinnevelly  with 
an  adequate  force  and  inflicted  a  defeat  oil  the  enemy.1 
The  temple  chronicles  mention  that  in  the  year  592  M.  ID. 
Ravi Vamia,  the  Senior  Thiruvati  of  ThrppSppnr,  dedicated 
an  elephant  and  presented  six  silver  pots  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  atonement  for  inflicting  loss  of  life  and  property 
on  his  enemy  at  Karuvglamkulam,  Nithya.uad.ai  and  other 
places  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.-  A  piija  is  being  performed 
in  the  Sri  PadmanSbhaswamy  temple  to  this  day,  called 
Karuvelamkulam  Paja,  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  at  Karuvelamkulam.  According  to  Shungooimey 
Menon  Udaya  Mart'hanci.a  Yarma  removed  the  royal  resid¬ 
ence  to  Elayetalhu  in  KoUsfakkafaJ1 

On  the  death  of  Oliefa  Udaya  Mart'h£nd.a  Yarma  in 
619  M.  E.  Vlra  Ravi  Varina  succeeded  to  the  throne.'1  Ho 
aPP3nrs  to  have  ruled  till  655  M.  E.  The 
MatlmlUja  and  ^st  k*ng8  found  in  the  Matliilakam 
■  Hama  Marfhanda.  records  prepared  in  1047  M.  E.  mentions 
the  Vgpad  Mut' ha  Rsja  as  the  sovereign 
who  reigned  between  619-653  M.  E.  (1444-1458  A.  D.).  Shun- 
goonny  Menon  also  accepts  that  as  a  fact.  Vopsd.  Mut'ha 
Raja,  however,  is  not  a  proper  name.  Ravi  Yarma  must 
have  been  an  elderly  man  when  he  was  called  to  rule. 
Hence  perhaps  he  was  called  Venaij.  Mut'ha  Raja.  The  next 

1  The  version  given  by  Shungoouuy  Menon  and  Nagatn  Aiya  that  the 

king’s  nephew  committed  suieide,  on  being  defeated  in  battle  does  not 
seem  to  be  eorreet. 

2  App.  M.  Doe.  CXXIX.  p.  IDS- 

3  History  of  Travaneore  p.  f)6- 

4  App.  M.  Doe.  IV-p.  3. 
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ruler  was  Sri  Vira  llama  M&rt'hginda  Varma  Kulasekhara 
who  began  his  reign  in  633  M.  E.  41458  A.  D.).1  Nagam  Aiya 
fixes  the  date  of  his  accession  as  early  as  614  M.  E.  (1439  A.  D.) 
on  the  strength  of  the  ThirunavSikkulam  inscription.2  The 
inscription  shows  that  6sma  Marfhamja  described  himself 
as  the  head  of  JayathunganSd.3  Nagam  Aiya  treats  him 
as  the  senior  Tliiruvati  of  Venad  at  that  time.  But  no 
mention  of  his  being  the  senior  member  of  Vspsd,  or,  for 
that  matter,  oven  the  name  Venad  is  found  in  the  text. 
According  to  the  practice  which  ruled  in  the  dynasty, 
it  was  tho  senior-most  member  of  all  the  branches  taken 
together  who  had  the  right  to  rule  over  Venad.  This 
position  ho  seems  to  have  attained  only  in  633  M.  E. 
Tho  reign  continued  till  644  M,  EA  Trouble  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  Desinganad  at  the  time,  for  we  find 
in  tho  (rrantliava.fr  that  in  644  M,  E,  Kama  Msrt'handa 
paid  a.  line  for  the  loss  of  life  caused  in  the  course  of  restor¬ 
ing  peace  and  order. 

It  is  stated  in  certain  books  that  about  the  same 
time  (643  M ,  10.)  Kulasokhara  Nampifattiyar,  the  Eupaka 
Queen,  reconstructed  the  temple  of  KaryamSnikka 
Vinnavar  Emperunnln  in  Edalakkudi,  Agasthla wararn  taluk. 
Tho  view  is  based  on  an  inscription  of  the  year  643  M.  E. 
found  at  Krifyunianikkapufam.'1  But  there  is  no  warrant 
for  this  viow.  Tho  inscription  does  not  say  that  she  was  a 
queen  or  that  she  belonged  to  the  Kupaka  family.  Perhaps, 

.1  Apji.  M.  Hoc.  V  of  634;  SI.  Hoc.  VI  of  635;  M  Doc.. VII  of  644;  M.  Poo. 
VIII  of  644;  M.  Doo.  IX  of  644;  and  M.  Doc.  X  of  645-pp.  4-9. 

2  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I.  p-  276. 

3  Traviun-.oro  Arolmcologio  il  Series  Vol.  I-p- 299, 

4  In  a  document  of'tho  year  045  M,  E.  also  appears  tho  name  of  Rama  Mar- 

•tfh&nda  Vnrmu.  (App.  Doc,  X-  p-  8).— According  to  Shungoowly  Menon 
this  king  reigned  up  to  646.  Nagam  Aiya  gives  644  as  the  last  yea*  of 
the  reign, 

6  App-  M.  Doc.  CXXIX,  p.  103, 

6  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol-  VI,  p.  44, 
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the  words  Kulaiekhara  and  Nampirattiy&r  might  have  been 
the  -cause  of  the  identification. 

'  '  The  successor  of  Rama  Mart’hhnda  Vanna  was  Kdthai 
Aditlrya  Vanna,  who  appears  to  be  the  same  individual  as 
Chempaka  Adithya  Vurma  in  hi  again  Aiya's 
•  idlthya  Vara>a”  account.  This  Adithya  Vanna,  was  ruling 
over  Vensd-  in  644  M.  E.  (L469  A.  D.). 1  His  usual  place  of 
residence  was  Kallidakkurio'hi  in  the  Tinnevelly  district. 
•Nagam  Aiya  says:  “Aditbya  Vanna  and  fema  Mart’handa 
Varma  Kula&ekhara  Perumal  might  have  been  co-kings, 
i.  e.,  members  of  the  same  family  in  charge  of  different 
portions  of  the  country,  ruling  on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the 
family  and  under  his  authority.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
Ven 5 d  and  Jayasimhauad  which  became  one  kingdom  in 
the  reigns  of  Ravi  Vanna  Kula&ekliara  and  his  successors 
were  again  separated  into  two  kingdoms  ruled  respectively 
by  Mari'handa  Varma  and  Adithya  Vanna  who  according  to 
the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  ThrppSppEr  (Jayasimhan&d) 
and  the  Chirava  (Attingal  and  Vonad)  dynasties  respect¬ 
ively.”13  The  co-kings  are  said  to  have  been  ruling  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  Who  the  head  of  the  family  was 
is  not  stated.  The  alternative  suggestion  that  Vensd  and 
Jayasimhanad  had  become  separate  kingdoms  is  also  un¬ 
sustainable.  Vgngtd  is  a  comprehensive  name  which  included 
the  territories  ruled  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Van  chi 
dynasty.  We  also  find  that  in  addition  to  ftama  Msrt'hSncla 
Varma  of  JayasimhanSd  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Vegsd,  Adithya  Varma  describing  himself  as  an  ornament  to 

1  The  Bell  Inscription  of  Thrkkanainku{i: — 

Srlmad  Kslamhavarshe  bhavathi  gnnamapttrtnir  Adithya  VannS 
1  Vanchipalo  vi§akhapprabhur  akhilakalavallabhah  paryabadhnid 
Bwaralamk&raghant&m  thilakitha  Jayasimhanwayah  Srikur'amga 
PrSdyaddhamnS  muiSi'e'r  adhigatha  Ghiravai  mawlalendro  naxrndrah. 
See  also  App.  Doc.  XI  of  647  p.  9,  and  XII,  p.  10.  In  the  former  the 
name  is  found  as  Sri  Yira  Ketha  Athicha  Mart'handa  Varma. 

&  Nagam  Alya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol,  I,  p,  277. 
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the  family  of  Jayasimha,  the  Lord  of  Chirava  and  the  king' 
of  Vanchi. '  The  legitimate  conclusion  which  arises  from  the 
foregoing  facts  is  that  the  several  branches  were  looking, 
after  the  affairs  of  portions  of  territory,  the  eldest,  and. 
perhaps  the  fittest  of  all,  assuming  the  title  of  the  king  of 
Ven&d  and  exercising  a  general  authority  over  all. 

Adithya  Varma’ s  reign  appears  to  have  continued 
till  659  M.  K  (1484  A.  D.).  The  temple  records  speak  of  one 
Kojihai  Xdithya  M&rt'h&uda  Varma.3  It  is  admitted  by 
JSTagam  Aiya  that  Eothai  Adithya  Varma  was  alive  in  659 
M.  E.  and  that  he  associated  with  him  his  younger  brother 
fema  Yarma  as  co-regent.  The  Adithya  Yarma  of  the 
Thrkkanamkuti  bell  inscription  was  alive  in  644  M.  E.  So- 
long  as  the  fact  of  his  death  in  or  after  644  and  -  before  659  ■ 
M.  E.  is  not  proved,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  the 
Adithya  Yarma  mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiya  as  having  ruled, 
as  the  elder  partner  with  Hama  Varma  who  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  prince  referred  to  in  the  Suchlndfam  inscription 
of  the  year  646  M.  E.3  It  has  to  be  noted  that  in  that  in- . 
scription  he  is  described  only  as  Thrppsppar  Mutha  Thiru- 
vati  of  Kllpperttr  JayasimhanSd  and  not  as  the  Vsijad 
Mut'ha  Thiruvati.  The  Suchindram  inscription  of  654  M.E. 
(1479  A.  D.)*  has  been  taken  as  evidence  to  show  that  Hama-. 
Varma  was  reigning  in  that  year. 

The  Quilon  inscription  of  653  M.E.  (1478)6  recites  that, 
the  sovereign  at  the  time  commanded  that  a  certain  place 
in  Quilon  should  be  called  Ghempakammantherum  and  Anchi- 
nanpulcctliiam.  The  command  was  issued  while  the  king  was , 
residing  in  Tinnevelly.  It  clearly  shows  that  at  that  time ' 
Tinnevelly  formed  a  portion  of  Travancore.  The  name  CJiem-  - 
pakaraman  is  also  important.  Nagam  Aiya  is  satisfied  that 
the  first  named  Adithya  Varma  was  known  as  Chempaka 
X  See  the  verse  quoted  in  the  previous  page. 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  XI  of  617,  p.  9. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  IV,  p.  92-  - 

4  Kexala  Sooiety  Papers-Series  3,  p.  158.  ■ 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  V ol.  IV ,  p.  98, 
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Adithya  Vartna*. ' 1  The  inference  may,  therefore,  legiti¬ 
mately  arise  that  the  sovereign  called  the  place  after  his 
own  name  coupling  it  with  that  of  the  heir  apparent  who, 
as  Nagam  Aiya  takes  it,  was  his  co-regent  and  had  also  the 
title  Chempaka,  It  may  betaken  as  piovod  that  Chempaka 
Adithya  Varma  reigned  from  044  M.  1C.  to  (iih)  M.  1C. 

Dr.  Kielhorn2 3  relying  on  the  Varknlai  insc.riid.ion 
inclined  to  the  view  that  in  the  Kolhifn  year  (555  (1480  A,  I).) 

The  Varkalai  thcre  was  a  kin"  M(tr  tlli&wla  V anna  in  Tra- 
insoription  vancore.  Accepting  this  as  correct  Sowell 
explained.  assor{,s  that  M Erf li® hd a  Varma  was  ruling 

in  655  M.  E.,s  but,  it  is  submitted,  with  little*  Justification. 
The  word  Dhathrlpathi  occurring  in  the  inscription  docs 
not  necessarily  mean  a  reigning  king,  ft  may  .also  mean 
a  prince  or  a  member  of  a  ruling  family  or  in  certain 
cases  merely  a  Kshathriya.  The  omission  of  the  family 
names,  Chiravai,  DsSinganad.  Thrppappftr  or  Vunad  makes 
the  identification  elusive.  Varkalai  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  devotees  from  all 
parts  of  Kerala  and  countries  far  beyond  resorted  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  It  is  possible  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
idea  of  caste  prestige  was  so  greatly  respected,  a  Kshathriya 
prince,  who  visited  Varkalai  and  had  an  abhislrlcam  perfor¬ 
med,  commemorated  his  visit  by  getting  the  fact  inscribed 
on  stone. 

There  is  no  grant,  no  endowment,  no  present  of 
property  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  There  is  no  in¬ 
scription  attributed  to  any  of  the  rulers  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  of  Travancore  in  which  a  claim 
is  not  made  to  have  done  something  or  other  of  a  substantial 

1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  p.  276. 

2  Epigraphia  Indica,  Yol.  Y,  p.  203. 

3  Sewell’s  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  22!‘ _ 

See  also  Rangachar'ya’s  Inscriptions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  Vol  III 
p.  1720, 
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or  permanent  character  for  the  benefit  of  the  temples  in' 
which  they  lnivo  been  discovei’ed.  A  very  cai’eful  examina-- 
tion  has  been  made  to  discover  the  name  of  (his  alleged  king 
in  the  chronicles  and  other  records  of  the  Sri  Padmanabha- 
swamy’s  tfcmplo.  But  the  mime  of  Msrt'h&nda  Varma  who 
is  sn.i<l  lo  have  ruled  during  this  period  does  not  appear  in' 
tho  records.  It  appears  from  the  temple  records  that  there 
was  in  (>58  M,  Id.  (1483  A.  D.)  a  prince  called  Udaya  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma.1 2 3 4  'But  even  if  the  fact  is  given  the  benefit  of 
a,  most  liberal  construction,  it  cannot  successfully  be  con¬ 
tended  that  MSrt'hSiuift  Varma  was  a  ruling  king,  for  the 
entries  in  the  GrantKavafi  during  the  period  lead  to  the 
certain  conclusion  that  Aditliya  Varma  and  none  other  was 
tho  reigning  sovereign,  This  accords  substantially  with 
what  has  linen  slated  by  Shungoonny  Menon-  and  Nagam 
AiyaP 


Adithya  Varma  was  succeeded  by  6avi  &avi  Vai’ma- 
in  659  M.  TC.  (1484).1  His  reign  was  one  of  strenuous 
activity.  It  appears  that  during  this  time 
liavi  liavi  Varma.  fam-ly  dissensions  led  to  frequent  fights,- 
Skirmishes  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Chira- 
y ink II  between  his  forces  and  those  of  DesinganSiJ.  Being 
a  strong  ruler  he  checked  the  pretensions  of  the  Yogak- 
ltSr  of  the  Sri  Padmansbhaswamy’s  temple  and  their  parti¬ 
sans.  On  certain  occasions  the  dispute  led  to'  skirmishes 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  In  expiation  of  such 


1  App.  M.  Doc.  Xiri  of  60S;  and  M-  Poo.  XIV  of  638-pp.  10.J1 . 

2  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History  of  Travanooro,  p.  95. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  Stfte  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  278. 

4  App.  M.  Doo.  XVII  of  662:  XTX  of  664;  XX  of  065;  XXI  of  665 ;  XXII 

of  666  XXIII  of  666  ;  XXV  of  667  ;  XXVI  of  068  ;  XXVII  of  669; 
XXVIII  of  674;  XXLX  of  674;  XXX  alter  675;  XXXI  of  675;  XXXIII; 
XXXIV  of  675;  XXXV  of  676;  XXXVI  of  676;  XXXVII  of  676; 
XXXVIII  of  680;  XXXIX  of  f33'i-;  XL  of  682;  XLI  of  685;  XLIII  of 
687;-pp.  16-37. 
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occurrences  6avi  &avi  Varma  made  a  gift  of  twelve  silver 
pots  and  certain  lands  to  the  temple.1  On  another  occasion 
he  gave  15,000  fanams  as  garvakkettu  together  with  a 
silver  vessel  to  the  temple  to  expiate  the  sin  of  having  des¬ 
troyed  several  villages.  How  long  he  reigned  is  not  defini¬ 
tely  known.  Shungoonny  Menon  gives  tho  year  678  M.  E. 
(1503  A.  D.)  as  the  date  of  his  death.  Tho  temple  chro¬ 
nicles  show  that  a  king  of  the  same  name  reigned  till  687 
M.  E.  (1512  A.  D.).  According  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  there 
were  two  &avi  Varmas  during  Dio  period  with  a  Msrt'hSmla 
Varma  intervening  between  and  reigning  for  a  few  months 
in  678  M.  E.  But  the  documents  published  in  tho  appendix 
do  not  give  the  slightest  indication  that  there  were  two 
&avi  Varmas.  That  there  was  a  prince  of  the  name  Sri  Vira 
&ama  Mavt'hEnda  in  679  M.  E,  is  evidenced  by  the  temple 
chronicles.2 

The  reign  of  Ravi  Varma  was  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  Travancore.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
•Vijayanagar  began  to  extend  its  influence  in  South  India  and 
the  Portuguese  attempted  to  hold  Malabar  as  a  half-way 
house  between  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Vijayanagar 
empire  which  was  reared  on  the  small  foundations  laid  by 
Bukka  and  Harihara  extended  itself  to  the  south  under  the 
able  usurper  Narasimha  and  his  successors.  The  disunion 
of  the  five  Muhammadan  states  into  which  the  Bhamini 
kingdom  divided  itself  and  the  absolute  helplessness  of  tho 
Hindu  powers  of  the  neighbourhood  enabled  Vijayanagar  to 
extend  its  operations.  Left  without  the  means  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  old  ruling  dynasties, 
and  encouraged  by  priests  and  religions^  foundations  to 
place  themselves  under  the  rule  of  the  rising  Hindu 
power,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Telugu  country  and  the  bulk 
of  the  TamilnSd.  were  glad  to  welcome  its  authority. 
But  in  the  extreme  south  the  advance  met  with  effective 


1  App.  M.  Doo.  CXXIX,  p.  109, 

2  •  App.  p.  28Q. 
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and  successful  opposition.1  And  in  that  opposition  Travan- 
core  had  to  fight  single-handed.  The  king  of  Travancore 
was  extremely  powerful.  He  possessed  20,000  horsemen 
and  many  archers.2  He  held  sway  over  an  .extensive  coun¬ 
try  which  comprised  not  only  a  large  portion  of  Kerala,-1 
but  also  a  vast  tract  beyond  the  mountains  with  a  long 
coast  lino  extending  beyond  the  Cape  to  Chale  (Kayal)  on 
the  oast.'1 

We  learn  from  the  Commentaries  of  Alfonso  De  Al¬ 
buquerque  that  in  those  days  the  island  of  Ceylon  was 
subject  to  Quilon  (Travancore)  and  paid  tribute  to  it.5 
The  statement  proceeding  from  Albuquerque  may  be  accep¬ 
ted  without  further  proof  as  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  southern  coast  of  India  as  well  as 
that  of  Ceylon.  But  corroborative  evidence  is  afforded  by 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  Ceylon  during  that  period.  ‘The 
political  condition  of  Ceylon  at  the  time  was  deplorable. 
The  sea  ports  on  all  parts  of  the  coast  were  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors;  the  north  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Malabars.’"  The  term  Malabar  is  used  by  Tenant  in  a  sense 
wide  enough  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tamilnad 
also.  But  as  the  southern  coast  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Travancore  King  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  invaders  were  from  Malabar  country.  And 
wo  do  not  hoar  of  any  other  king  of  the  south  who  was  in 
a  position  to  send  a  fleet  to  Ceylon. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  6avi 
Varma  of  Travancore  should  lead  his  forces  to  check  the 
a’dvance  of  Vijayanagar.  Albuquerque  has  placed  on  record 

1  For  details  see  Section  on  Vijayanagar  infra. 

2  Travels  of  Ludovico  Di  Varthcma,  p.  182. 

3  See  the  Quilon  Inscription  of  671  in  which  the  King  of  Klx&la  is  said  to 
have  gladly  obeyed  the  command  of  the  King  of  Quilon  in  repairing  a 
temple.  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II-p.  26. 

4  The  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbuquerque,  Vol-  I,  p.  11.  Also  Travels 
of  Ludovico  Di  Varthema,  p.  184. 

5  The  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbuquerque,  Vol,  I,  p  11 . 

6  Tenant,  Ceylon,  Yol.  II,  p-  7- 
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‘that  in  the  war  which  he  (the  king  of  Travancora)  carried  on 
with  the  King  of  Narasinga,  who  had  many  soldiers,  both 
horse  and  foot,  he  attacked  him  with  sixty-thousand  archers 
and  overcame  him.’  1  This  is  no  casual  statement.  For  Al¬ 
buquerque  speaks  of  it  in  many  places  in  the  Commentaries. 
When  he  arrived  at  Quilon  in  1503  A.  D.  (678  M.  It!.)  ‘the  King 
had  gone  into  the  interior  ol  the  country  to  war,  which  ho 
was  waging  with  the  King  of  Narasinga.’2 3  A  low  days  after¬ 
wards  messages  were  received  by  the  Namhiadarin,  the  chic! 
minister,  from  the  king  in  connection  with  certain  vessels 
of  the  Zamorin  seized  by  the  Portuguese,"  to  bo  communi¬ 
cated  to  Albuquerque.  The  war  appoars  to  lmvo  been  a. 
prolonged  one,  for  Ludovico  Yarthomn,  who  visited  Quilon  in 
1505  A.D.-(680  M.  E.)  also  says  that  ‘tho  King  was  a  friend 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  at  that  time  was  at  war  with 
others.’4 

Ravi  Varma  was  a  ruler.  Tho  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  well  regulated.  ‘.Besides  Nambiadori,  tho  chief 
governor  of  the  land,  thoro  ware  in  tho  city,  thirty  six  princi¬ 
pal  men  who  governed  it,  so  that  it  (Quilon)  was  the  best  ruled 
city  at  that  time  in  those  parts.’'  These  governors  and  other 
officers  were  in  tho  habit  of  implied  obedience  to  tho  king’s 
commands  so  that  the  Portuguese  who  obtained  privileges  in 
other  parts  of  Malabar  by  intriguing  with  princes  and 
ministers,  cajoling  the  strong  and  intimidating  the  weak, 
were  obliged  to  beg  of  the  King  for  privileges  and  favours 
as  a  matter  of  pure  grace.  Albuqerquo  who  was  tho  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  imperial  pretentions  of  Portugal  in  eastern 
waters,  who  was  pledged  himself  to  his  King  and  conscience 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Christians  was  obliged  to  advice 
his  chief  officers  in  Quilon ‘to  speak  with  the  king  on  tho 

1  The  commentaries  of  the  Groat  Afonso  Dalbuquorque-Voh  L-p.  11. 

2  Ibid  Vol.  I,  p  9. 

3  Ibid.  p.  13. 

4  Travels  of  Ludovico  Di  Varthcrua,  p.  184. 

0  Commentaries,  Vol.  I,  p.  11, 


subject,  and  beg  it  of  him,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal.’1  And  so  well  did  the  Christians  believe  in  the  justice 
of  the  king  that  they  ‘were  quite  contented.’3  The  tolerant 
religious  policy  of  the  kings  and  people  of  Travancore  is  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  Duarte  Barbosa  (1514  A.D.-689  M.E.)  who  records 
that  ‘the  great  church  at  Quilon  which  the  Apostle  St.Thomas 
built  miraculously  before  he  departed  this  life  was  endowed 
by  the  king  of  Coulam  (Quilon)  with  the  revenue  from  the 
pepper  which  remains  to  it  to  this  day’.8 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  Vasco  de  Gama  arrived, 
at  the  Malabar  coast  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  his 
king  Dom  Monoel  of  Portugal.  Portugal 
he  Portuguese,  foun(j  opportunity  when  the  Hanseatic 
League  had  become  effete.  In  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Indo-European  trade  of  the  middle  ages  lay 
strangled  in  the  grip  of  the  Turks.1  The  traffic  with  the 
east  began  to  dry  up  and  the  European  emporiums  declined. 
‘Grass  grew’,  says  Motley,  in  the  fair  and  pleasant  streets 
of  Bruges  and  sea-weed  clustered  about  the  marble  halls  of 
Venice.  The  Mediterranean  marts  of  eastern  commerce- 
from  Lisbon  looking  out  on  the  Atlantic  to  Venice,  once 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Levant,  shared  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  the  common  fate’.1’  The  commerce  of  Europe 
had  to  be  saved,  and  Portugal  -which  had  secured  a- 
great  deal  of  nautical  knowledge  through  the  endeavours  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  his  successors  resolved  to 
take  the  leading  part.  The  desire  for  mercantile  profit,, 
the  enmity  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  zeal  for  extending 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  influenced  the  history  of 
Portuguese  enterprise  in  the  east. 

1  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerqtie  Vol-  I,  p.  16. 

2  Do. 

3  A  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  Bast  Africa-  and  Malabar-,  p,  57. 

4  Hunter,  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  63. 

6  The  Rise  of  the  Dutoh  Republic,  J.  L-  Motley,  Vol.  T,  pp.  37,  3S,  S3'* 
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When  Vasco  de  Gama  first  arrived  (1498  A.  D./673 
M.  E.)  on  the  Malabar  Coast  Calicut  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  of  trade  in  the  whole  of  India.  The  Zamorin 
was  a  powerful  king,  but  he  was  very  friendly  with  the 
Muhammadans  who  had  established  commercial  relations 
profitable  to  both  parties.  He  received  Gama  with  great 
courtesy  and  promised  to  give  permission  to  unload  his 
Cargo  provided  the  usual  customs  duties  were  paid.  This 
reservation  displeased  Gama.  The  Muhammadans  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  widen  the  gulf.  The  Portuguese 
therefore  went  away  in  disgust  and  entered  into  a  friendly 
arrangement  with  the  Kolathiri  king  of  Cannanore,  the 
Zamorin’s  rival.  Soon  after,  Gama  returned  home. 

The  first  voyage  not  only  paid  its  way  but  brought  in 
a  profit  of  sixty  times  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  This  en¬ 
couraged  a  second  venture  and  a  flotilla  of  ships  thirty  three 
in  number,1  with  1500  men  on  board,  put  out  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Alvarez  Cabral.  Many  of  the  vessels  found¬ 
ered  and  only  six  reached  their  destination.  Permission 
was  soon  obtained  to  build  a  factory  at  Calicut  (1500  A.  D.). 
The  Zamorin  would  have  given  the  Portuguese  all  reason¬ 
able  facilities  which  should  enure  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
But  a  want  of  tact  and  an  imperious  disposition  which 
characterised  Cabral  again  prevented  friendly  relations.  He 
contended  that  his  nation  were  the  Lords  of  the  Sea  and  had 
the1  right  of  confiscating  the  goods  of  all  those  '  who  navi¬ 
gated  without  their  sanction.  This  claim  soon  developed 
into  stern  action. 

The  Moslems  who  commanded  the  whole  trade  of 
Calicut  and  the  Malabar  coast  were  determined  to  keep  the 
newcomers  away  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They 
made  mischief  with  the  Zamorin  and  used  their  influence. 
With  the  merchants  t6  prevent  them  from  entering  into  any 
transaction  with  the  Portuguese  whom  they  regarded  as 
dangerous  rivals.  The  Portuguese  in  their  turn  plundered 
l  The  first  flotilla  consisted  of  but  three  vessels  with  but  148  men. 
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the  Moslems’  ships  and  transferred  their  cargoes  to  their 
own.  This  led  to  fights  between  the  two  parties  on  sea  and 
-land  which  often  terminated  in-. wholesale  massacre.  The 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  factory  was  killed  with  fifty  three 
of  his  men  and  the  buildings  and  merchandise  totally  des: 
troyed.  The  NSyars  gave  their  support  to  the  Moslems.;  and 
the  Zamorin  became  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Portuguese 
.on  account  of  their  treachery  and  cruelty.  Oabral  was 
therefore  obliged  to  look  for  fresh  fields  and  was  received 
with  great  hospitality  in  Cochin  (in  1500  A.  D.)  whose  king 
was  an  enemy  of  Calicut. 

‘The  alliance  with  Cochin  was  important  in  two  ways. 
.The  .feja  of  Cochin  being  a  discontented  and  powerless 
prince,  was  a  willing  tool  of  Portuguese  ambition.  He  ,saw 
in  the  new  power  of  the  foreigners  an  easy  way  of  gaining 
his  independence.  The  Zamorin’s  interference  with-  his 
affairs  which  mainly  took  the  form  of  deposing  the 
rulers  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Zamorin  and 
installing  a  new  one  and  of  compelling  all  Cochin  products 
to  be  sold  through  tho  port  of  Calicut,  had  the  result  of 
creating  a  smouldering  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  Cochin 
&Sjas.  They  were  therefore  glad  that  an  opportunity  had 
come  by  which  they  could  profit.’1  An  alliance  was  soon 
made  between  the  King  of  Cochin  and  the  Portuguese  who 
promised  to  help  him  against  the  Zamorin.  The  Cochin 
ifeja  gave  them  permission  to  open  a  factory- to  sell  their 
merchandise.  The  king  of  Cochin,  being  apprehensive  that 
the  Muhammadans  might  attempt  to  massacre  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  lodged  these  men  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  provided 
them  with  a  guard  of  Nayars  to  protect  them  when  they 
went  to  the  town.  He  also  stood  surety  for  the  Portuguese 
for  1,000  hundred  weights  of  pepper,  45  of  Cinnamon,  fifty 
of  ginger,  and  some  bales  of  cloth.2  After  this,  Cabral 


1  K.  M.  Panikkar — Malai) ar  and  tie  Portuguese -P-  .46, 

2  Danvers,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 
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returned  in  1501  taking  on  board  an  ambassador  trom 
Cannanore  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

-  -  -Incensed  at  the  ill-treatment  accorded  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by  the  Zamorin,  Dom  Manoel  despatched  Vasco  de 
•Gama  a  second  time.  Arriving  at  Calicut  he  committed 
great  attrocities  there.  “His  deeds”,  says  Francis  Day, 
“  were  blots  in  the  annals  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  name  of  humanity”1.  Gama  then  sailed  to 
Cochin  where  he  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  alliance. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  were  obliged  to  agree  to  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  no  cow  should  be  slaughtered  in  his  territory. 
-Among  the  things  presented  by  Gama  to  the  king  was  a 
gold  crown  set  with  jewels.  In  return  a  handsome  present 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Soon  after,  Gama 
returned  home  leaving  Pacheco  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison. 

The  alliance  of  Cochin  with  the  Portuguese  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Zamorin.  He  tried  to  persuade 
the  former  to  give  no  shelter  to  the  foreign  merchants 
or  to  allow  them  to  trade  with  his  country.  The  king  of 
Cochin  being  firm  in  his  resolution  the  Zamorin,  with 
the  help  of  the  chiefs  of  Elangallnr  and  others,  led  a 
large  force  into  Cochin  and  devastated  the  country.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Francisco  de  Albuquerque  in  1503  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  ohanged.  The  Zamorin’s  forces  were 
defeated.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  his  request.  The 
•bonds  between  Portugal  and  Cochin  were  drawn  closer.  In 
return  for  the  help  rendered  to  Cochin,  Albuquerque  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  ereot  a  fort  there.  It  was  christened 
‘Monoel’  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

The  news  soon  spread  abroad  that  the  trade  with  the 
’Portuguese  brought  great  profit  to -Cochin.  Other  Malabar 
rtilers  were  not  slow  to  invite  the  European  traders  to  their 
kingdoms.  The  Portuguese  received  an  invitation  -from 
Quilon  in  1501  A.  D/fOTG  M.  E).  According  to  Danvers. and 
1  L®“d  of  the  Perwn&]si;ij>.  85. 
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several  ocher  writers  it  was  Lhe  Queen  of  Quilon  who  sent 
the  invitation. 1  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menem  styles  her  as  .the 
regent  of  the  minor  king.2 3  The  regency  is  said  to  have 
continued  till  1520  A.  D/  The  king  of  Ysnad  at  the  time 
according  to  Shungoonny  Menon  was  ftavi  Varma.4  Nagam 
Aiya  who  notices  this  records  no  dissent/  Danvers  as 
well  as  Francis  Day  state  that  in  1501  the  ruler  of  Quilon 
was  a  &3-:ja  (a  male).'1 *  But  the  former  states  that  in  15Q3 
Quilon  was  ruled  by  a  Queen  Regent.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  “  At  this  time,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  minor 
and  the  Queen  Dowager  governed  as  Regent.7  But  there  is 
unmistakable  proof  that  a  king  was  on  the  throne,  that  he 
was  -not  a  minor,  and  that  there  was  no  regency.  Alfonso 
Albuquerque  who  visited  Quilon  in  1504  testifies  to  this  fact 
by  making  unambiguous  reference  to  the  king  who  is 
described  as  “a  very  honest  man  and  very  gallant.”8 9 

It  however  appears  that  it  was  a  Rani  who  invited 
Grama  to  trade  with  Quilon/  It  was  promised  that  pepper 
would  be  supplied  on  the  same  terms  as  at  Cochin  and 
the  suitable  quality  and  the  required  quantity  were  guaran¬ 
teed.  De  Gama  apprehended  that  an  engagement  of  that 
nature  might  alienate  the  king  of  Cochin.  At  the  same 
time-  he  promised  to  consider  the  offer  if  the  King  .of 
Cochin  raised  no  objection.  The  latter  feared  that  the 
opening  of  a  new  market  would  affect  his  revenues.  But  h© 
could  not  refuse  the  request  with  any  grace. 


1  K.  M.  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Portuguese, 

■2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 

3  N again  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  281-290. 

4  History  of  Travancore,  p.  95. 

"5  Nagam  Aiya's  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  292. 

8  Land  of -the  Perumala,  p.  82- 

7  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  101.  ' 

8  -Commentaries  of  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  Vol.  I,  p.  II. 

9  The  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  De  Gama.p-  348. 
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The  matter  was  talked  over  between  Mm  and  Gama. 
The  Portuguese  gave  a  solemn  assurance  that  they  wonld 
not  open  a  factory  at  Quilon  but  would  only  send  two  ships 
thither  every  year.  The  king  of  Cochin  agreed  though  not 
without  great  reluctance.  The  ships  were  sent,  two  of  the 
•largest  they  had.  Immediately  on  landing,  it  is  said,  the 
captain  saw  the  Rani  and  handed  to  her  a  letter  from 
Gama  accompanied  by  a  present  of  a  handsome  mirror, 
some  coral  and  a  large  bottle  of  orange-flower  water.  The 
presents  sent  in  return  to  the  Portuguese  captain  were 
much  more  valuable,  silk  stuffs  of  various  colours  and  fine 
white  stuffs  of  great  width,  all  of  indigenous  manufacture.1 
The  necessary  load  of  pepper  was  supplied  immediately. 

In  1503,  Albuquerque  was  obliged  to  send  two  vessels 
to  Quilon  to  load  pepper,  having  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  procure  that  commodity  from  the  northern  states  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  party  who  wore 
•determined  to  drive  away  the  European  traders  from  the 
west  coast.  The  Zamorin  promptly  despatched  a  fleet  of 
thirty  ships  to  Quilon.  He  also  tried  to  bribe  the  officers 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  absence  of 
the  King  who  was  in  the  front  of  battle,  not  to  give  any 
pepper  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Zamorin’s  party  counselled 
the  merchants  at  Quilon  to  withdraw  from  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Portuguese.  Every  endeavour  was  made  to 
induce  the  King  to  drive  them  away  from  his  dominions. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  What  happened  in  Quilon  may  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque.  • 
“Now  since  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  had  sent  two  ships 
on  before  him  to  get  his  cargo  ready,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  at  this  news,  and  hastened  his  departure 
the  more,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  Coulao,  where  he 
was  very  well  received  by  the  governors  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  Nambeadarim,  who  is  the  principal  governor.  And 


1  Portuguese  in  India.  Danvers,  p.  89, 
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because  the  king  had  gone  into  the  interior  of  the  .country 
to  war,  which  he  was  waging  with  the  King  of  Narasinga, 
they  sent  him  the  news  immediately  by  means  of  men 
whom  they  had  in  relays,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  informed 
of  their  arrival.  The  King,  from  his  desire  of  our  friend¬ 
ship,  wrote  to  the  Nambeadarim,  and  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
giving  great  thanks  for  the  honour  and  hospitality  which 
they  had  shown  to  Afonso  Dalboquerque  and  commanded 
them  to  do  all  that  he  asked  and  required,  and  to  try  all 
they  could  to  induce  him  to  establish  a  trade  there.  Al¬ 
though  the  governors,  owing  to  the  inducements  and  bribes 
of  the  Oamorim,  were  greatly  opposed  to  this  establishment,' 
whioh  the  King  wished  our  people  to  make  in  the  land,  yet 
he  was  so  much  feared  that,  without  showing  their  dis- 
content,  they  performed  everything  with  more  faithfulness 
than  Afonso  Dalboquerque  had  expected  of  them;  and  he 
forthwith  established  a  faotory  house,  with  much  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  the  quick  despatch 
of  the  ships,  whenever  they  came  there  to  take  in  cargo. 
The  peace  having  then  been  made,  and  sworn  to  by  the' 
King  and  liis  governors,  Afonso  Dalboquerque  began  to  load 
his  ships  with  pepper,  at  the  price  and  weight  which  the 
admiral  had  lixed  at  Cochin.  When  the  Camorim  heard 
of  this  now  friendship  and  trade,  which  the  King  of  Coulao 
desired  to  hold  with  the  Portuguese,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
good  effect  of  this  business,  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
him,  saying  that  he  must  beware  what  he  was  about,  for 
the  Portuguese  were  a  very  bad  race,  and  if  he  admitted 
them  into  his  land  they  would  rise  up  against  him.  And 
he  added  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  which  .had  moved 
him  to  insist  so  strongly  upon  driving  them  out  of  India. 
And  on  this  behalf-  he  also  went  on  to  represent  to  him; 
many  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  .and  sent  large"  ■ 
presents  to  the  governors  of  the  land,  begging  them  to 
influence  the  King  against  giving  a  cargo  to  the  Portuguese,' 
or  receiving  them  in  his  port.  But  all  these  •  artificer; 
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which  the  Camorim  used,  in  order  to  withstand  our  people, 
now'  that  he  could  non  effect  anything  by  force  of  arms, 
because  the  land  was  very  far  from  his,  availed  him  nothing: 
for  the1  King  of  Coulao  was  a  man  of  such  truthfulness 
that,  in  spite  of  all  these  arguments  which  the  Camorin 
advanced,  he  kept  his  word,  and  established  his  friendship 
with  Afonso  Dalboquerque.  And  he  answered  the  Camorim 
that  he  had  received  no  injury  or  insult  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  but  rather  was  convinced  that  they  wei'e  men  of 
their  word,  and  that  unless  it  was  their  own  fault,  he 
would  not  withdraw  from  what  he  agreed  upon.  The 
Camorim  was  not  pleased  at  this  reply,  and  was  deeply 
annoyed-  that  he  was  unable  io  destroy  the  King  of  Coulao, 
or  hinder  the  Portuguse  from  carrying  the  pepper  which 
was  there  from  Cochin  to  Coulao,  because  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  interior  were  heathen  who  were  desirous  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  our  people.  And  in  Calicut  all 
were  foreign  Moors  who  endeavoured  to  drive  us  from 
India,  from  the  fear  they  had  that  we  should  bo  masters  of 
it,  and  they  be  ousted  from  their  trade.  When  Afonso 
Dalboquerque  knew  how  the  Camorim  was  trying  to  induce 
the  King  of  Coulao  to  hinder  our  people  from  settling  in  the 
land,  he  determined  from  that  time  forward  to  trade  more 
familiarly  with  the  latter,  and  transact  somewhat  more 
liberally  the  trading  of  the  merchandise,  although  in  this 
respect  he  might  exceed  in  some  measure  the  orders  which 
the' King  had  given  him,  and  this  was  the  reason  such 
confidence  sprang  up  between  our  people  and  those  of  the 
country,  that  they  might  have  all  been  taken  for  native 
Portuguese.  The  chief  cause  of  this  good  fellowship  was 
the  absence  of  Moors1  in  the  land  who  could  endeavour  to 
procure  dissension  between  us  and  the  heathen,  as  they  had 
done  in  Calicut.”2 


1-  See  foot  note  on  the  next  page. 

Sk  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerque,  Vol,  I,  pp-8-11. 
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When  Albuquerque  was  in  Quilon  he  desired  to  seize 
the  Zamorin’s  and  Moor’s1  ships  and  sought  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  officers  of  the  king  at  Quilon.  ‘If  the  permission 
was  refused’  said  he,  ‘he  was  determined  to  enter  the  port 
and  burn  them  all  and  go  away  without  taking  in  any 
cargo  there  or  making  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them.’ 
The  governors  replied  that  they  had  written  to  the  king, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  affair,  and  the  reply  would 
not  be  delayed  many  days;  and  they  begged  him  graciously, 
since  the  ships  were  sheltered  in  the  port,  whence  they 
could  not  depart  without  permission,  to  await  the  king’s 
message.  Albuquerque  told  them  he  was  willing  to  do 
as  they  desired,  provided  they  gave  orders  that  the 
ships’  sails  should  be  taken  away,  to  prevent  their  escape 
at  night-  This  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  Nambiadarin 
sent  immediately  to  lay  hold  of  the  captain,  masters  and 
pilots  and  take  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  message  of  the  king  to  the  Namhiadarin 
arrived,  wherein  he  ordered  that  if  the  ships  were  willing 
to  show  obedience  to  the  city  governors,  and  discharged 
their  merchandise  there  the  governors  were  to  beg  of 
Albuquerque,  on  his  part,  not  to  injure  them,  for  it  was 

1  ‘One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  at  Quilon’, 
says  Danvers,  ‘  was  that  here  there  were  no  Moors,  or  other  foreigners, 
with  whom  the  Portuguese  were  likely  to  come  into  serious  competition 
m  the  matter  of  trade’.  (Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  101).  This 
statement  cannot  be  accepted.  Tho  same  author  speaks  of  the  troubles 
from  the  Arabians  in  Quilon  whom  Pacheco  punished  (p.  1 14)  and  of  the 
murder  of  the  Portuguese  factor  at  Quilon  by  the  Moors  in  1605  (p.  121). 
Xn  tho  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque  there  are  several  references  to  the 
Moors  in  Quilon  (See  Vol.  p.  12).  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  not  the  only  foreign  nation  who  traded  with  Quilon  at  that  time. 
Quilon  was  an  international  emporium  of  trade  for  centuries  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  such  for  long  after,  tt  is  therefore  difficult  to  believe  the 
statement  that  in  Quilon  there  were  no  Moors  at  the  time.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  that  the  Moors  and  others  who  proved  to  be  of  great 
trouble  to  tho  Portuguese  elsewhere  were  not  so  hostile  or  powerful  atj 
Quilon  mainly  beoause  the  Ring  was  in  their  favour. 
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sufficient  punishment  that  they  could  not  leave  the  port 
without  permission.’ 1 

This  decision  of  the  king  was  just  and  equitable  and 
in  keeping  with  the  developed  notions  of  international  law. 
The  king  would  not  permit  his  laws  to  be  disobeyed;  but 
once  there  was  the  disposition  to  obey,  ho  was  content  to 
mete  out  a  punishment  which  was  not  unnecessarily  harsh. 
It  is  creditable  to  Albuquerque  that  he  cheerfully  accepted 
the  kings  decision  saying  that  ‘as  the  king  had  reasons  for 
not  chastising  them,  he  would  not  do  anything  except  what 
he  ordered,’ 3  1  The  Moslems’  ships,  which  purchased  much 
pepper  in  the  interior,  attempted  to  evade  the  standard  weight 
of  Quilon  and  passed  the  port,  were  searched  by  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  place  who  took  from  them  whatever  spices  they 
carried  and  sent  them  to  the  factory  where  the  Portuguese 
and  natives  of  the  country  traded.  The  Portuguese  captain 
set  sail  for  Cochin  on  the  12  th  January,  1504,  leaving 
Antonio  de  Sa  and  twenty  six  men  and  Padre  Pr.  Rodrigo,  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary.  Duarte  Pacheco,  with  his  ship 
and  a  hundred  men,  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  Portuguese  factory.  In  the  same  year  Albuquerque 
returned  to  Lisbon. 

The  departure  of  Albuquerque  encouraged  the 
Zamorin  to  form  a  combination  against  the  Portuguese  by 
persuading  the  other  princes  of  Malabar.  The  year  1504 
witnessed  the  greatest  struggle  between  the  Zamorin  and 
the  Portuguese  in  and  around  Cochin.  He  collected  a  large 
fleet  and  a  land  force  of  50,000  men.  He  had  also  a  large 
number  of  cannon.  Pacheco,  the  Portuguese  captain,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  defence  with  expedition.  The  King  of  Coohiu 
gave  his  whole-hearted  assistance  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
war  which  lasted  for  five  months  ended  in  a  complete-victory 
for  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of  Cochin.  The  Zamorin  is 
said  to  have  lost  about  19,000  men  and  a  considerable  number 
1  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalbouquerqne,  Vol.  t,  p.  13. 

%  Ibid,  ■■  ■  p.  14 
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of  .ships.  He  subsequently  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cochin. 
The  Portuguese  were  then  able  to  deal  a  decisive  blow 
to  the  Arab  interests  at  the  South  Indian  Ports,  cut  off 
tho  retreat  of  the  Arab  traders  to  the  Persian  G'ulF,  and 
secure  to  Portugal  the  command  of  the  Malabar  waters.1 

But  before  the  war  was  concluded  news  was  spread 
that  all  the  Portuguese  in  Cochin  were  killed.  This  em- 
couraged  the  Moslems  in  Quilou  to  wreak  their  vengeance. 
They  captured  the  Portuguese  ships,  transferred  their  cargo 
to  their  own  vessels,  and  killed  one  of  the  Portuguese.  On 
learning  the  news  of  the  tragedy  Pacheco  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  acts  of  bravery  at  the  seige  of  Cochin 
soon  arrived  in  Quilon.  He  found  the  Moorish  ships  tilled 
with  merchandise  and  his  own  vessels  empty.  Pacheco 
complained  to  the  authorities  demanding  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  treaty  which  had  provided  that  no  ship  would  be 
allowed  to  load  any  spices  until  the  Portuguese  should  have 
received  the  whole  quantity  they  required.  The  authorities 
replied  that  the  breach  of  the  agreement,  if  any,  was  not 
intentional  and  that  the  importunity  of  the  Moslems  and  their 
wealth  and  power  were  the  cause.  They  authorised  Pacheco 
to  unload  the  Moorish  vessels  and  fill  his  own  with  their 
cargo,  which  he  accordingly  did  after  paying  the  owners 
the  full  value  of  the  goods  so  taken.2 

This  action  embittered  the  feelings  of  the  Moslems.  Ill 
1505  they  captured  all  the  Portuguese  at  Quilon  and  merci¬ 
lessly  put  them  to  death.  When  the  tidings  of  this  calamity 
reached  Almeida  who  was  then  at  Cannanore,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  proceed  to  Quilon  and  sent  Homem  in  advance.  On 
the  arrival  of  Homem  the  chief  Portuguese  factor  at 
Quilon,  Antonio  de  Sa,  informed  him  that  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  any  goods  as  the  ministers  were  in  league  with  the 
Muhammadans  and  had  already  given  them  whole-hearted 
assistance  to  fill  their  ships.  Homem  seized  the  sails  and 

1  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter-  History  of  British  Indie,,  Voi.  I,  p.  113- 

2  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Yol.  I,  p.  114,  :  v 
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rudders  of  the  ships  and  removed  them  to  the  Portuguese 
factory.  The  Muhammadans  took  the  matter  to  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  Quilon  who  remonstrated  -with  De  Sa.  The  chief 
factor  talked  to  them  in  an  overweening  manner,  feeling 
particularly  strong  on  account  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
Almeida  with  -his  ships.  This  led  to  a  serious  scuffle  and 
the  Portuguese  tried  to  save  themselves  hy  flying  to  a 
neighbouring  Bhagavathi  temple.  But  the  mob,  drunk  with 
fury,  killed  all  the  men,  thirteen  in  number,  and  burnt  the 
temple  to  ashes  (1505  A.  D.) 

When  Almeida  arrived  in  Cochin,  almost  the  first 
piece  of  intelligence  he  received  was  that  the  factors  and 
others  left  at  Quilon  had  all  been  murdered 
Treaty  with  Quilon.  ]y[0SlemSi  JJ0  soou  despatched  llis 

son  Lorenzo  with  six  vessels  with  orders  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers,  directing  him  at  the  same  time  to  ignore 
the  massacre  altogether  in  case  he  could  obtain  lading  for 
the  vessels.  The  Portuguese  resolved  to  take  vengeance 
on  Quilon  for  the  murder  of  their  officers  and  men.  Lorenzo 
burnt  all  the  ships  which  he  was  able  to  capture  and 
returned  to  Cochin. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  Portuguese  were  unable 
to  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  affairs  at  Quilon  on 
account  of  their  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  Malabar.  The 
trade  therefore  slackened.  The  king  of  Travancore  was 
also  sorry  for  the  murder  of  the  Portuguese  at  Quilon.  He 
was,  desirous  of  re-establishing  amicable  relations  with 
them:  But  the  messengers  sent  by  him  (1508  A.D./683  M.  E.)k 
to  Cochin  had  to  return  without  accomplishing  anything, 
for  it  is  said,  Almeida,  insisted  on  the  king  giving  to 
the  Portuguese  two  precious  rubies  which  were  in  his 
possession.1  A  permanent  agreement  had  thus  to  be  de¬ 
layed.  Meanwhile  Ravi  Varma  died  in  687  M.E.  (1512  A;D.) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Aavi  Ksrala  Varma. 


1  History  of  K$ia]a,  Vol.  II,  p.  41, 
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N again  Aiya  mentions  Adithya  Varma,  IJdaya  Mar¬ 
ti  hand  a  Yarma,  Jayasimha  Deva  II  and  SakalakalS  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma,  the  first  two  as  reigning 
CoRegenV  sovereigns,  and  the  others  as  co-regents.1 

According  to  him  there  were  other  princes 
also  who  ruled  over  small  bits  of  territory.  Of  Jayasimha  II 
and  Sakalakals  M£rt'hsnd.a  Varma  he  gives  the  following 
account : — 

“Jayasimha  Deva  II  reigned  in  Vgna(l  in  the  year 
661  M.  E.  (1486  A.  *D.),  and  SakalakalS  Msrt’handa  Varma 
about  670  M.  E.  (1495  A.  D.).  The  latter 
Jayasimha  Deva  II.  gg^jigjjed  a  temple  of  Vin&yakar  at  the 
village  of  Marungur  in  AgasthKwaram  taluk  after  his  own 
name.  His  coat  of  arms  consisted  of  three  swords,  a  drum, 
a  bow  and  an  arrow,  all  of  which,  formed  his  escutcheon; 
that  of  Jayasimha  II  consisted  of  the  divine  thunderbolt 
after  the  manner  of  Indra’s  Vajrayudham,  an  umbrella,  a 
chowri,  a  flag,  and  one  PZrnahumbham.  The  same  ensigns 
were  used  by  the  kings  of  JayasimhanSd  even  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
A.  D.  Of  Jayasimha  II,  we  gather  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  pillar  inscription  of  ParasurSma  Peruntheru 
in  Kottar.2  On  the  1st  Chit'hirai  661  M.  E.  (1486  A.  D.)  the 
crowned  king  of  the  Chera  family  by  name  Jayasimha 
Dsvar  came  on  tour  to  Vata^sri  in  South  Travancore.  The 
Brahmans,  the  Pillamars  and  the  other  superior  sections  of 
the  community  looked  down  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
ParasurSma  Peruntheru  who  earned  their  bread  by  dyeing 
clotheB  and  who  had  come  from  distant  lands  and  colonised 
the  said  Peruntheru.  They  further  kept  them  aloof  saying 
that  they  were  of  low  origin  and  that  they  belonged  to  the 
left  hand  caste  of  the  community.  They  were  subjected  to 
further  hardships  by  being  prevented  from  paying  their 

1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  2  78. 

2  App.  M.  Doo.  XV,  p.'13. 
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respects  to  the  king  except  through  themselves,  and  that 
they  should  not  worship  the  village  gods  as  the  high  class 
people  did,  that  they  should  readily  submit  to  pay  any  kind 
of  tax  levied  upon  them  and  that,  if  any  of  these  rules  were 
infringed,  they  would  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 
and  forbidden  from  living  even  in  their  own  village  or  from 
using  the  village  wells.  The  poor  people  took  advantage  of 
the  Royal  presence  in  their  midst  and  prayed  for  redress  of 
their  grievances.  The  king  Jayasimlia  Deva  was  pleased 
to  grant  them  audience  and  after  hearing  them  issued  ordors 
to  the  following  effect : — r 

1.  That  if  .they  had  any  grievances  to  be  redressed 
they  might  appear  before  the  king  and  acquaint  him  of  the 
same  whenever  he  came  in  procession  on  his  elephant; 

2.  That  they  need  pay  no  other  tax  than  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  viz.,  Kappalvari  and  that  of  the 
army,  viz.,  Paijaippanam; 

3.  That  the  superior  classes  (including  right  hand 
castes)  should  not  interfere  with  their  religious  worship, 
with  the  celebration  of  their  festivals,  nor  with  the  use  of 
the  necessary  flags  and  other  appendages  within  certain 
limits  exclusively  set  apart  for  their  use; 

4.  That  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  them; 

5.  That  they  should  be  allowed  free  use  of  the  public 
wells  and  tanks; 

6.  And  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  PillamSrs  and  other  superior  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  affairs  of  the  left  hand  caste  would  meet 
with  royal  displeasure  and  be  punished  accordingly.” 

Nagano  Aiya  relies  for  this  information  on  the  pillar 
inscription  of  Para^ufama  Peruntheruvu  at  EdalSkkudi 
near  Nagercoil  in  which  the  king  is  referred  to  as  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Jayasimhanad,  and  CheravamSa  Kifltapathi.1 
If  reliance  is  placed  on  this  view,  Jayasimha  Deva 
must  have  been  the  reigning  king  from  661  M.  E.  This 
1  App.  Doc.  XV  of  661,  p.  13. 
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however,  cannot  be  correct  in  the  light  of  the  fact  narrated 
above  in  regard  to  Eavi  Eavi  Varma  whose  reign  continued 
up  to  687  M.  E.  That  there  was  at  this  time  a  J'ayasimha 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma  is  proved  by  other  documents  also.1  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  only  the  senior  member  of  Jayasimha- 
u£d  so  long  as  Eavi  Varma  and  his  successor  Eavi  Kerala 
Varma  were  the  ruling  kings.  His  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Vens<J  has  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  689  M.  E.  on  the  death 
of  Eavi  Kerala  Varma. a  The  royal  edict  of  ParaSurama 
Peruntheruvu  of  the  year  661  M.  E.  granting  privileges  to 
the'  depressed  classes  must  have  been  promulgated  by  Jayar 
simha  in  the  capacity  of  a  'co-king’  and  not  as  the  king. 

Of  the  other  kings  mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiyano  reliable 
records  are  forthcoming.  According  to  him  Adithya  Varma 
and  M&rt'hSnda  Varma  jointly  issued  a  writ  in  682  M.  E.  to 
redress  certain  grievances  of  the  Nadars  in  the  villages 
between  the  Parali  and  Thovala  mountains.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  cited  to  support  the  statement.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  what  capacity  Adithya  Varma  and  Mart’h&nda 
Varma  issued  the  writ  in  682  M.  E.  when,  as  stated  above, 
Eavi  Eavi -Varma  was  the  ruling  king.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  either  senior  members  .of  the 
collateral  branches  or  junior  members  in  the  capacity  of 
co-kings.  It  may  therefore  be  held  that  Eavi  Eavi  Varma 
was  king  till  687  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Eavi-  Kerala 
Varma  of  Thrppsppar  who  died  in  689  M.  E.  Vira  Kerala 
Varma  alias  Jayasimha.  Eeva  of  Jayasimban&d  then  as¬ 
cended  the  throne.  He  appears  to  have  ruled  till  691  M;  E. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  pursued  by  Portugal  in  Malabar 
underwent  a  great  transformation  in  favour  of  a  more 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  XVIII  of  663- p.  16;- 

Travancore  Archaeological  Series  Vol.  II,  p.  26.  Quilon  inscription  of  671, 
M.  E. — From  this  inscription  it  is  clear  that  the  sway  of  Travancore  at 
that  time  extended  over  the  northern  parts  of  Kerala.  A  king  of  Kerala 
is  stated  to  have  glady  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  lord  of  Kolamba. 

2  App-  M.  Doc.  XLV  of  689,  p.  38.  ’  1  '  ' 
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ambitious  programme.  Almeida  the  first  Viceroy  {1505- 
1509  A.  D.)  contemplated  only  the  esta- 
The  agrfngUCSC  blishment  of  factories  in  India  which 
he  hoped  to  protect  solely  by  sea  power. 
His  successor  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  (1509-1515  A,  D.) 
maintained  that  in  all  places  where  there  were  facto¬ 
ries,  forts  should  be  erected  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  trade  but  also  to  enable  the  Portuguese  to  dominate 
the  country  powers.  It  was  Albuquerque’s  scheme  to  coerce 
the  rulers  to  acknowledge  the  political  supremacy  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  An  Empire  in  the  East  was  always  in  his  thoughts. 
The  prospect  was  no  doubt  enchanting;  but  the  resources 
of  Portugal  were  not  adequate  to  satisfy  the  Viceroy’s 
ambition.  Nor  was  the  scheme  easy  of  fruition.  The 
Malabar  rulers  were  powerful.  There  were  the  Moslems 
with  long  experience  of  the  country  and  its  people  who 
controlled  the  trade  and  were  prepared  to  protect  their 
interests  at  whatever  cost.  The  vagaries  of  the  Portuguese, 
‘the  destruction  of  defenceless  towns,  the  indiscriminate 
murder  of  their  opponents,  and  the  wholesale  piracy, 
openly  practised  on  the  high  seas  in  the  name  of.  a  civilised 
nation,  naturally  enough  raised  a  spirit  of  opposition  and 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  and  lives 
were  so  seriously  moaneed.’  There  wei’e  other  difficulties 
besides.  The  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  take  as  deep  an 
interest  in  the  propogation  of  Christianity  as  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  commerce  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
India.  That  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  Holy  See 
had  given  its  sanction  to  their  enterprise  in  the  eastern 
waters. 

The  prominent  features  of  Portuguese  activity  in 
Malabar  was  their  attachment  to  Cochin  and  their  hatred 
of  Calicut.  The  Zamorin  attacked  them  again  and  again 
both  by  sea  and  land.  He  had  the  help  of  the  Moslems 
and  even  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Ruler  of  Guzerat 
who  suffered  from  the  growth  of  Portuguese  trade.  In 
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Malabar  tho  Raja  of  Edappalli  the  permanent  enemy  of 
Cochin  was  also  strong  in  support  of  the  Zamorin.  For 
several  years  there  was  ceaseless  fighting.  The  engage¬ 
ments  were  sanguinary,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost. 
But  the  King  of  Travancore  did  not  identify  himself  with 
any  of  the  contending  parties,  though  he  was  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  a  developing  trade. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  negotiations  for  peace 
which  were  opened  in  1508  proved  unsuccessful  for  a  time. 
But  in  1516  A.  D.  (691  M.  E.)  Lopo  Soares,  the  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Cochin,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
readily  accepted  by  Travancore.  An  agreement  was  soon 
made.  Travancore  promised  to  rebuild  “at  their  own  expense, 
in  the  same  style,  and  in  the  same  place  as  before,  the 
church  of  St.  Thome’,  which  had  been  destroyed  when 
Antonio  de  Sa\  the  factor  there  was  killed”.1  They  also 
undertook  to  protect  the  Christians,  to  pay  five  hundred 
bahars  of  pepper  in  three  annual  instalments  at  the 
same  prices  as  obtained  in  Cochin,  to  sell  all  the  pepper 
and  other  spices  they  might  require,  and  also  not  to 
export  any  drugs  or  spices  without  the  consent  of  the 
Portuguese.  In  case  of  war  each  party  was  to  assist  the 
other.  jSTo  ships  from  Quilon  were  to  proceed  beyond  Cape 
Guardafui  except  those  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Portuguese  should  have  the 
right  of  converting  any  subject  of  Travancore,  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan,  to  Christianity.2 

But  disputes  were  soon  to  arise.  No  pepper  havihg 
been  supplied,  Rodrigues,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  pressed  his 
demands.  He  was,  however,  prepared  to  allow  time  if  he  was 


1  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Danvers,  Vbl.  I,  p.  336, 

2  It  is  stated  in  certain  books  that  the  treaty  was  between  the  Portuguese 
atid  the  Queen  of  Quilon.  On  this  point  see  foot  note  in  the  next  page. 
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permitted  to  build  a  house  for  the  Portuguese  to  live  in. 
The  Rsnij  gave  her  permission,  though  reluctantly. 

t  This  account  is  based  on  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  Naga.m  Aiya’s 
State,  Manual,  Iv.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon’s  History  of  Kerala,  Danvers’ 
History  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  K.  M.  Panikliar’s  Malabar  and  the 
Portuguese.  In  the  period  during  which  theso  events  toelc  plfteo  ihoro  could 
be  no  Queen  of  Quilou  reigtling  either  in  her  own  right  or  as  rogent  for  a  minor 
prineo.  Thore  were  several  male  mombers  in  the  family,  (as  will  ho  soon  from 
the  App.  Does.  XLV,  XLV1,  etc.,)  besides  tho  ruling  king.  Kerala  Varma 
was  engaged  in  war  on  the  eastern  frontier.  (App.  Doo.  XLV,  of  689-p.  38). 
There  is  no  oonsisteney  in  the  nature  of  the  alleged  relationship  between  tho 
R&oi  and  tho  minor  on  whose  behalf  she  is  said  to  liavo  ruled.  In  one  placo 
Padmanabha  Menon  states  that  the  king  was  the  brother  of  the  junior 
Earn  and  in  another  that  he  was  her  son.  (History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  43  and  45).  Danvers  says  in  one  of  his  books  that  it  was  a  Queen 
who'  made  ‘the  treaty  (The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  336.) :  while 
in  another  it  was  a  king.  (Report  on  the  Portuguese  Records  relating  to 
the  East  Indies,  p.  9).  It  is  on  Danvers  that  Nagam  Aiya  places  his 
relianee;  but  he  puts  a  gloss  on  the  statement.  By  governors  of  the  land 
who  afo  specially  mentioned  as  parties  to  the  treaty  he  understands ‘the 
E{$uvittil  pilJamars  who  acquired  such  enormous  power  and  influcnco 
in  the  next  century.’  (Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  288.) 
If  the  enormous  power  and  influcnco  wore  obtainod  by  them  only  in  the  noxt 
century  they  could  not  have  been  powerful  governors  of  tho  land  at  tho  time 
under  reference.  There  is  good  authority  for  tho  view  that  the  govornors  of 
the  land  were  the  ministers  of  tho  king  of  Travaneoro-  (See  Commentaries 
of  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque.  Vol.  I,  p  9). 

Mistakes  made  by  tho  early  Portuguese  travellers  about  facts  rotating 
to  Travaneore  are  numerous.  Eupoli,  Who  accompanied  Albuqnerquo  when 
he  visited  Quilon  in  1504  styled  the  chief  minister,  Nambiadarim,  as  the  king. 
(Collection  of  Early  Voyages,  Vol.  I,  Book  III).  A  flagrant  instance  is 
afforded  by  the  statement  that  when  the  Portuguese  asked  for  poppor  the 
Queen  Of  Quilon  pleaded  for  time  on  tho  ground  that  she  was  gong 
to  wage  a  war  with  the  king  of  ThirivancSde.  (History  of  ItJrreJa  Vol. 
II.  p.  42— Nagam  Aiya,  State  Manual  Vol.  I,  p.  288).  Tho  king  of  Travail- 
eore  at  the  time  was  Kerala  Varma  of  DiAinganad,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Rapi.  There  has  been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Travanoore  of  any 
female  member  of  the  ruling  dynasty  waging  a  war  against  the  king.  All 
this  negative  the  verity  of  a  Queen  of  Quilon,  whether  regnant,  or  regent 
entering  into  a  political  relationship  with  a  foroign  power.  No  agreement  of 
that  nature  would  be  valid  without  tho  assent  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It 
was  probably  for  that  reason  that  the  ministers  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  having  been  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  commercial  arrangement 
made  by  the  ‘Rani’  with  the  Portuguese  might  have  been  on  her  own 
account,  with  regard  to  pepper  from  her  private  estate. 
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.This?  was  resented  by  the  junior  Rani,  the  minor  prince, 
as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  work  .of 
construction  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  engaged  was  pot 
for  a  house  but  for  a  fort.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Rapi 
had  received  a  bribe  from  the  Portuguese.  On  .the  day 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  a  large  number  .of  people 
collected  to  obstruct  the  erection  of  the  building.  However, 
the  fort  was  completed  in  1519  A.  D.  and  christened  Fort 
Thomas.  Meanwhile,  both  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  Ranis 
entered  into  independent  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese, 
But  as  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon  the  negotiations 
had  to  be  dropped. 

When  the  work  of  fortification  was  going  on,  the  Portu-  . 
guese  forbore  to  demand  the  pepper  due  to  them.  It  was 
only  to  delude  the  Rani  into  the  belief  that  they  would 
never  ask  for  it  and  thus  secure  her  assistance  against  the 
Junior  Rani  and  her  partisans.  But  meanwhile,  Rodrigues, 
the  Portuguese  Captain,  contrived,  other'  means  to  obtain 
the  pepper.  Learning  that  five  thousand  bullock  loads  of  that 
commodity  bought  by  traders  from  the  east  coast  were  on 
the  point  of  being '  taken  across  the  Ghats,  through  the 
Aryankavu  Pass,  Rodrigues  sent  a  force  of  mercenaries  to 
capture  the  consignment.  They  succeeded  in  seizing  all  the 
loads.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end*  to  the  land 
trade  through  that  pass. 

The  Rapi  was  naturally  angry  at  what  she  legitimate*- 
ly  characterised  as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  Junior  Rani 
and  her  supporters  also  resolved  to  strike  a  blow.  A  large 
force  of  Nayars  and  Muhammadans  under  the  leadership 
of  Unneri  Pillai,  Balan  Pillai  and  Kolia  Kurup  attacked  the 
Portuguese.  The  inmates  of  the  fort  and  the  factory 
suffered  heavily  for  -want  of  provisions.  On  being  informed 
of  the  situation  in  Quilon  the  Portuguese  governor  of 
Cochin  sent  the  necessary  supplies;  and  his  men  succeeded 
in  entering  the  fort  and  delivering  them  to  the  besieged. 
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breaking  through  the  blockade.  The  struggle  continued  for 
some  time  more.  At  last  a  peace  was  negotiated  but  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Portuguese  could  not  be  agi'eed  upon. 
An  agreement  was,  however  made  in  1520  A.D.  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  that  of  1 516.  The  pepper  which  had  fallen 
into  arrears  was  to  be  immediately  paid.  All  the  pepper  in 
the  land  should  be  sold  to  the  Portuguese  and  to  no  one  else. 
All  ships  arriving  at  Quilon  (not  being  enemies’  ships  or 
laden  with  pepper)  should  be  allowed  free  access  and  be 
well  received.  The  captain  of  the  fortress  should  grant  any 
reasonable  assistance  the  Esiii  might  require.1  After  this 
the  relations  of  the  Portuguese  with  Quilon  appear  to  have 
been  smooth. 


II.  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar. 

Bhuthalavlra  Sri  Vlra  Udaya  Marfhsmja  Varma 
ascended  the  throne  in  691  M.  E.  (1516). 2  At  that  time 
,  there  were  in  the  royal  family  three 

Varma.  other  male  members,  Ravi  varma,  Iravi 

Sdithya  Varma3  and  another  prince 
whose  name  appears  as  &£ma  Marfhanda  and  Udaya 
Mart’han<Ja.4-  Of  these  Adithya  Varma  was  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  707  M.  E.  Generally  the  ruling 
kings  assumed  the  said  title.  But  the  rule  appears  to  have 
been  not  invariable.  It  -was  the  ablest  male  member 
of  the  family,  who  was  chosen  to  reign  in  certain  cases 

1  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p  336. 

2  His  name  fa  entered  in  the  temple  chronicles  as  Sri  Vtfa  Rsma  Mar. 

th&nda  Varma,  the  Benior  Thiruvati  of  ThrppfippQr  and  also  aB  the 
senior  Thiruvati  of  Chiravai. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  XLVI  of  701  p.  38,  and  App.  M.  Doc-  XLVII  of  707 
p.  39. 

4  App.  p.  286.- 
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though  he  was  not  the  eldest.  Udaya  Msrt'handa  Varma 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  exceptional  talents.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  of  Travancore,  he 
maintained  his  sway  in  the  southern  parts  of  Tinnevelly 
and  in  portions  of  Ceylon.  He  married  a  Chola  princess, 
and  was  thereafter  called  Puli  Mart'hSnda  Varma  after 
the  family  emblem  of  his  queen.  He  fought  with  the 
Pandyas,  subjugated  large  tracts  of  territory  in  Tinne¬ 
velly,  and  assumed  the  title  Vent'umankonta  Bhnthala 
Vira.  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  made  Kalakkad.  his  head¬ 
quarters.1 2  He  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time  re¬ 
novating  temples  at  Ambasamudram,  MannSrkoyil  and 
Kalakkad,  and  improving  several  villages.  He  built  a  dam 
the  Vlrappuli  Anai.  The  conquest  was  so  complete  that  he 
issued  coins  with  the  name  inscribed  upon  them.  His 
territories  extended  from  Quilon  to  Cape  Comorin  and  em¬ 
braced  besides,  the  southern  portion  of  the  P&ndyan  king¬ 
dom  including  the  port  of  K&yal.8  The  growing  power  of 
Udaya  M&rth&nda  Varma,  was  a  cause  of  constant  jealousy 
and  fear  to  the  King  of  Vijayanagar  who  apprehended  that 
the  southern  districts  would  be  lost  to  him. 

The  collision  between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar 
was  an  important  event  of  the  period.  The  suzerainty  of 
Vijayangar  and  the  subordination  of  Tra- 
A  claim  examined.  vanoore  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
axioms  in  South  Indian  History.  Travancore  writers  have 
accepted  the  current  version,  or  rather,  the  version  has 
become  current  as  the  statements  made  by  them  are 
frequently  interpreted  as  admissions.  The  rejuvenated 
memory  of  a  ‘forgotten5  Hindu  empire  has  been  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  generating  erroneous  opinions  on 
the  subject.  An  empire  which  professed  to  have  come 


1  Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  99-and  Vol.  VI,  p.  124-130. 

2  Thin  is  testified  to  by  Barbosa, 
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.into  being  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  Hinduism 
from  Muhammadan  persecution  became  an  object  of  loving 
admiration  to  the  intellectual  classes-  The  victories  of 
-Vijayanagar  were  magnified  and  historians  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  operated  upon  by  unverified  notions  in  the 
-presentation  of  a  patriotic  chapter  of  Indian  history  gene¬ 
rated  a  kind  of  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  was  not 
proved  but  was  taken  for  granted.  A  careful  examination 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  Vijayanagar,  one  may 
legitimately  observe,  will  be  a  good  corrective  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  sentiment. 

Called  into  existence  by  the  stern  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  Hindu  faith,  that  kingdom  was  regarded  as  the 
spirit  and  body  of  that  cherished  principle. 
•  theoonquestf  The  learning  and  piety  of  VidySranya  and 
the  resuscitated  majesty  of  Hindu  culture 
were  agencies  mere  potent  than  the  armies  and  governmen¬ 
tal  machinery  of  the  kings.  The  resources  of  Vijayanagar 
in  men  and  money  are  often  emphasised  to  support  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  conquests  made  by  its  generals  in 
the  south.  But  the  inscriptions  referred  to  as  evidence 
of  military  successes  give  little  or  no  details.  The  re¬ 
ferences  to  victories  are  found  in  works  composed  with 
the  set  purpose  of  glorification  and  dedicated  to  kings  and 
other  men  of  influence,  and,  not  infrequently,  compiled 
under  the  orders  of  the  patrons  themselves.  The  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  whole  of  South  India  between  the  Krisna 
and  Cape  Comorin  developed  thus  into  a  favourite  theme, 
and  poets  and  scholars  averred  without  contradiction  that 
in  South  India  the  armies  of  Vijayanagar  invariably  con¬ 
quered,  subjugated,  and  annexed  districts  and  kingdoms. 
General  statements  were  made  and  repeated  so  often  that 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  were  no  ruling  dynasties 
in  .the  south  which  were  not  at  least  the  tributaries,  of 
Vijayanagar  if  not  its  vassals. 
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This  is  the  result  of  evolving  a  general  principle  from 
one  set  of  facts  and  applying  it  to  others  in  disregard' of 
differences  of  a  substantial  character.  At  the  time  of  the' 
expansion  of  Yijayanagar  South  India  in  general  was  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  any  resistance.  Between  the  Sahyadri 
and  the  eastern  ocean  there  were  no  kings  who  were  strong 
enough  to  stem  the  tide.  The  Cholas  had  been  suppressed 
b'y  the  Psndyas.  The  Papaya  power  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  Muhammadans.  The  Muhammadan  invasions  had 
brought  on  a  feeling  of  despair.  The  great  temples  were 
desecrated  and  many  of  them  pulled  down.  The  images 
of  the  deities  had  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  for  safety. 
The  victories  of  Ylra  Ballala  III  and  Kumara  Kampana 
over  the  Muhammadans  were  hailed  by  the  Hindu  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  Chola  and  the  Pandya 
territories.  The  religious  ceremonies  performed  by  them 
at  Chidambaram,  Srlra^gam  and  Madura  were  regarded  as 
acts  of  deliverance,  of  protection  in  this  world  and  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  next.  The  kings  of  Vijayanagar  regarded  reli¬ 
gion  as  the  handmaid  of  politics  and  spirituality  the  cloak 
of  secular  ambition.  They  exploited  the  creeds  of  the  faith 
to'  secure  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  kingdoms  they  desired  to  annex. 

The  major  portion  of  South  India  willingly  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  Vijayanagar  to  secure  a  conti-  . 
nuance  of  Hindu  rule  in  preference  to  the  domination 
of  the  Muhammadans.  That  kingdom  had  come  into 
existence  with  sure  marks  of  divine  grace.  The  vener¬ 
able  occupant  of  the  pontifical  throne  of  Srngeri  had ' 
given  it  his  blessing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  The 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  that  institution  were 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  Hindu  power.  Mutts 
were  erected  in  different  places,  and  men  of  religidri 
easily  secured  influence  over  the  people  to  whom  the 
temples  were  visible  symbols  .of  peace  for  the  present  arid 
consolation  for  the  future.  In  this  progress  of  events-the 
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Brahmans  played  a  prominent  part.  They  were  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  new  movement.  The  kings  of  Vijayanagar 
were  glad  to  describe  themselves  as  the  ‘Establishes  of 
the  Vedas’  and  the  ‘Publishers  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the-  Vedas.’  They  professed  to  renovate  VArndsrama 
Dharm'a  and  their  officers  assumed  the  title  of  Ghathus 
samaya  samudhamnaA,  the  protectors  of  all  the  religious 
sects.  All  castes,  all  communities,  men  of  all  shades  of 
religious  and  political  opinion  were  glad  to  welcome  the 
deliverers.  The  gates  of  cities  opened  to  them  because  of 
the  ideal  which  they  represented  and  symbolised.  The 
‘expeditions’  of  the  armies  of  Vijayangar  in  the  south  were 
therefore  of  the  nature  of  triumphal  processions  rather 
than  military  expeditions.1 

But  Travanoore  in  the  extreme  south-west  was  in  a  ' 
different  position,  and  required  not  the  assistance  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  either  in  spiritual  or  in  temporal 
■  outBide  its  sway,  matters.  The  very  teachings  of  the  Advaitha 
philosophy  which  explained  the  oneness 
in  the  many  were  conveyed  to  Sfngsri  from  Ksrala.  The 
great  Mutt  itself  was  established  by  Sankara.  Decades 
before  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar 
&avi  Varma  Kula^ekhara  of  Travanoore  carried  his  arms 
over  the  whole  of  South  India  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hindu  Dharma.  During  the  Muhammadan  invasions  in 
the  fourteenth  century  A.  D.  Travanoore  had  no  cause 
for  alarm.  It  was  a  place  of  security.  It  was  Travanoore 
which  gave  shelter  to  the  Hindus  on  the  Coromandel  side 
when  they  sought  asylum  for  the  deities  of  Madura  and 
Srlraugam.  Thus  the  lead  of  Vijayanagar  and  its  assis¬ 
tance,  however  valuable  elsewhere,  were  not  necessary  for 
this  kingdom,  neither  for  its  kings  nor  for  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  narrative  that  the 
relationship  of  Vijayangar  with  Travanoore  has  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  The  prominent  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  there 
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is  no  specific  reference  to  any  engagement  in  war  before 
the  reign  of  Achyutha,  any  action  in  which  Travancore 
was  defeated  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pay  tribute 
to  Vijayanagar.  When  the  relationship  between  Travan¬ 
core  and  Vijayanagar  began,  is  not  stated  in  literary 
works  or  in  any  contemporary  accounts.  According  to 
Nuniz,  who  lived  in  Vijayanagar  in  Achyutha  Raya’s 
reign,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Quilon 
(Coullao)  paid  tribute  to  Vijayanagar  during  the  time  of 
Deva  Raya  II,  along  with  Oeyllao  (Ceylon)  and  Palea- 
cate  (Pulicat)  and  Pegga  (Pegu)  and  Tanacary  (Tennacerin) 
and  many  other  countries.1  This  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  formula  based 
upon  a  vague  notion  which  was  perhaps  current  in  the 
city  that  the  southern  kingdoms  recognised  the  king 
of  Vijayanagar  as  their  suzerain.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar  that  ‘though 
Nuniz  was  a  contemporary  of  Achyutha,  and  was 
actually  in  Vijayanagar  in  Achyutha’s  reign,  what  he 
lias  to  say  of  this  reign  is  so  utterly  confused  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his 
account  at  all.’2  If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  events  which 
Nuniz  actually  witnessed,  his  account  of  what  he  heard  of  a 
distant  past  can  hardly  be  depended  upon.  The  alleged  sub¬ 
ordination  of  Travancore  to  Vijayanagar  is  falsified  by  the 
fact  that  Ceylon  which  according  to  Nuniz  paid  tribute  to 
Vijayanagar  was  paying  tribute  to  Travancore  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.3 4  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  king 
of  Quilon  (Travancore)  attacked  the  Vijayanagar  king  and 
overcame  him.'1  No  writer  on  the  history  .of  Vijayanagar 

1  Sewell- A  Forgotten  Empire- p.  30i 

2  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  fe. 

3  Commentaries  of  Afonso  Dalboquerque,  Vot-  I,  p-  11- 

4  Ibid.  P-  13. 
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says  that,  in  the  interval,  Vijayanagar  conquered  any 
territories  which  belonged  to  Travancore  or  were  under  its 
sway  direct  or  indirect. 

The  failure  of  Travancore  to  pay  the  ‘agreed  tribute’ 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prominent  reason  for  the  invasion. 
This  story  of  the  tribute  is  absolutely  untrustworthy. 
What  is  the  genesis  of  the  tribute  ?  When  did  Travancore 
undertake  to  pay  it  for  the  first  time,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances?  There  is  nothing  to  show  either.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  evidence  a  payment  made  at  any  time. 
It  cannot  be  that  Travancore  volunteered  to  pay  tribute  to 
distant  Vijayanagar  for  the  mere  pleasure  and  luxury  of 
acknowledging  its  own  subordination.  There  is  no  previous 
viotory  recorded.  No  king  of  Vijayanagar  was  more 
powerful  than  Krishpa  Deva  ft&ya  (1509-1530  A.  D.).  But 
his  important  wars  were  in  the  Dekhan,  Orissa,,  and  the 
Mysore  country.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was  the  only 
Malabar  king  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and- that  was 
on  account  of  the  special  reason  which  induced  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  to  keep  itself  in  touch  with  the  Portuguese  in  the 
South  Canara  ports  for  the  purchase  of  horses. 

There  is  no  evidence  which  shows  that  Krishpa 
Dsva^aya  invaded  Travancore  or  that  this  state  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  Vijayanagar  in  any  manner.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  Madras  epigraphist  who  observes  that 
“Achyutha’s  was  apparently  the  first  inroad  against  the 
extreme  south  of  India  undertaken  by  any  king  of  the 
second  Vijayanagar  dynasty,”  He  further  says  that  “  the 
evidence  available  from  epigraphical  records,  which,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  discovered,  nowhere  claim  any 
specific  act  of  interference  by  Krishna  Deva  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Pandya  kingdom,  or  in  the  principality  of  Travan¬ 
core.1  The  Karrialalca,  rajakkal  Savisthara  charitham  states 
that  the  PEndyas,  Cholas  and  Cheras  received  the 


1  Madras  Ephigraphic  Report,  1900,  p.  28. 
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Vi  jay  an  agar  generals  sent  by  Krishna  Dsva  respectfully  and 
paid  tribute.  Admittedly  that  work  was  compiled  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  the  help  of  no  better  materials 
than  obscure  tradition.  However,  Travancore  was  not 
within  the  range  of  the  supremacy  so  described.  Nuniz  who 
gives  the  names  of  the  subordinate  kingdoms  during  Achyu- 
tha’s  reign  mentions  only  Brngapor,  Gasopa,  Bacanar 
Galecu,  and  Batecala,  but  not  Travancore.'  Paes  also  states 
that  the  kingdoms  which  were  subordinate  to  Vijayanagar 
were  five  in  number.  Thus  both  writers,  one  of  them  by 
mentioning  other  names  and  the  other  by  accepting  the  total 
number,  serves  to  exclude  Travancore  fiom  the  list.  Hence 
the  liability  of  Travancore  to  pay  tribute  stands  disproved. 
The  cause  of  the  conflict  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  conflict  between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar 
was  one  between  two  independent  powers.  The  extent  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  Udaya  Ma.rfhg.ndla  Varma  has 
been  described  in  a  previous  paragraph.1 2  “About  this  time”, 
says  tho  Madras  epigraphist,  “a  part  of  the  modern  district 
of  Tinnevelly  was  included  in  Travancore  territory” 
and  “the  king  of  Travancore  was  very  powerful  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  ruler  of  Southern  India.”3  Travan¬ 
core  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Hindu  faith  of  which  the 
kings  of  Vijayangar  were  the  professed  patrons.  But 
the  secular  ambition  of  the  latter  induced  them  to  keep  a 
vigilant  watch  on  the  programme  of  conquests  pursued  by 
Udaya  MgrfhSnda  Varma.  About  the  year  1520  A.  D., 
Krishna.  Beva  ftgya  had  sent  Nsgama  Ugyak  to  help 
Chandrasekhara  Pgmjya  against  Vlra  Sekhara  ChSla 
who  appears  to  have  seized  the  Pgndyan  territories.  But 
Nggarna,  once  the  trusted  general,  was  suspected  of 

1  Vide  Sewell,  A  Forgotten  Empire,  pp.  281  and  374. 

2  Vide  page  157  Supra. 

3  Madras  Epigraphioal  Report-1930,  p.  27- 
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disaffection  to  his  sovereign,  and  had  to  be  called  to  order, 
by  sending  his  own  son  Vi6wan5.ilia  against  him.  Vi&wa- 
natUa  was  subsequently  appointed  ‘Viceroy  of  the  south 
with  the  titles,  Chief  of  the  Psndya  country  and  Lord  of 
the  Southern  Throne.’  But  the  fortunes  of  the  PSndyan 
king  was  still  at  a  low  ebb. 

Udaya  Mari' hSr4a  Varma  assailed  him  from  the  west 
and  the  south.  Unable  to  strike  a  blow,  the  Psndya  was 
eagerly  awaiting  air  opportunity.  An  occasion  presented 
itself.  Saluva  Vlra  Narasimha alias  Chsllappa,  the  governor 
of  Thondaimandalam,  and  Thumbic'hi  Nayak,  a  chieftain 
of  Ramnad,  rebelled  against  their  king.  Chellappa  sought 
asylum  in  Travancore  which  was  readily  granted.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  opportune  y,  the  PSr.dyan  king  applied 
for  help  to  Krishna  Eeva  6sya  against  Travancore.  But 
that  king  died  before  he  could  do  anything.  Bis  successor 
Achyutha,  it  is  stated,  proceeded  to  the  south  soon  after 
his  coronation,  combining  a  programme  of  pilgrimage  with 
that  of  a  military  expedition.  Beginning  with  Thiruppathi, 
he  visited  many  a  sacred  shrine,  KSlaliasthi,^  KSnchi, 
ThiruvannSmalai  and  Srlrangam.  On  reaching  Surangam 
he  chose  to  remain  there  and  deputed  Thirumala  E§va,  his 
brother-in-law  and  chief  minister,  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
the  southern  country,  capture  Chellappa,  and  ‘punish  the 
king  of  Travancore’. 

The  Travancore  army  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thamraparni  to  meet  the  forces  of  Vijayanagar.  This  was 
in  707  M.E.  (1532  A.D.).  A  great  battle  was 

Thlmrapal-S.  foUght  "  0n  0ne  side  were  ranSed  tde  1*0- 
sources  of  the  Empire  (Vijayanagar)  and  of 
its  Pandyan  vassal,  and  on  the  other  the  gallant  Nayars 
of  Travancore.  The  Nayars  in  those  days  were  a  peculi¬ 
arly  military  race,  trained  in  the  exercise  of  war  from 
their  earliest  youth,  and  taking  continued  delight  in 
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their  weapons,  persuading  them-, elves  that  no  nation  goeth 
beyond  them  in  skill  and  dexterity”.1  It  was  with  such 
men  that  the  Yijayanagar  soldiers  had  to  fight.  The  result 
of  the  battle  appears  to  have  been  uncertain.  The  hosts  on 
both  sides  were  so  large  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  A  phrase  used  by  RajanatHa  in  des¬ 
cribing  the  battle  is  asttiirajayapajayam,  which  means  that 
the  result  was  uncertain  for  a  long  time.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Vijayanagar  was  not  able  to  gain  any  victory. 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  difficult  to  ascertain;  for  the 
truth  lies  concealed  in  a  verbiage  of  self-gratulations  by  the 
officers  and  dependents  of  the  king  of  Vijayanagar.  Viswa- 
natlia  Nstyak  takes  credit  for  conquering  and  annexing  the 
territories  of  the  Thiruvati,  Vanadafaya,  the  Pardyan  king 
and  other  rulers.  The  claim  is  unsustainable.  Even  the 
Achyutharayabhyudayam,  which  is  regarded  as  the  locus 
classicus  of  the  victory  of  Achyulha,  does  not  say  that  the 
Thiruvati’s  kingdom  was  annexed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  victor  would  ever  seize  the  country  of  the 
Pandyan  king,  for  whose  protection,  among  other  objects, 
the  expedition  was  undertaken.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the 
Thamraparni,  Achyutha  Itaya  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Pandyan  king.  Mr.  Rangachari,  who  accepts  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  victory  over  Travancore,  rejects  Viswanatha’s  claim 
to  the  conquest  of  Vanadafaya.2  If  the  statements  made 
in  the  record,  as  regards  the  subjugation  of  the  Pandya  and 
Yanadafaya  are  false  the  story  of  the  victory  over  Tra¬ 
vancore  may  be  equally  false. 

The  inscriptions  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  success  of  Vijayanagar  possess  little  value 


1  Indian  Antiquary  1914,  Vol-  XLIII,  p.  217. 

2  Copper  plate  14,  .Appendix  A,  Madras  Epigraphical  Report  1905-6- 
See  also  Indian  Antiquary  1914,  p.  218. 
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of  an  evidentiary  character.  Their  absence  in  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  alleged  scene 
^''evidence'11  vic^01’y  seriously  affect  their  veracity. 

Accoring  to  Gopinatha  Rao  the  facts 
narrated  in  the  Achyutharayabliyudayam  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  K&nchipuram  inscription  of  Achyutha.1 
It  is  stated  that  the  king  despatched  armaments  to  the 
kingdom  of  Thiruvati,  planted  a  pillar  of  victory  on  the 
ThSmraparni,  married  a  Psndyan  princes,  and  received  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  Thiruvati  king.2  If  the  inscription  had  been 
discovered  from  the  place  where  the  pillar  of  victory  on 
the  ThSmraparni  mentioned  in  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
set  up,  it  might  be  regarded  as  possessing  some  value.  But 
the  record  was  actually  found  at  Kanchipuram,8  far  away 
from  the  scene.  The  writer  of  the  prasasthi  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wording  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  spoken  what  actually  transpired  any  more  than 
RsjanatliaDindima,  the  half -forgotten  poet  of  the  ‘Forgotten 
Empire.’  The  other  inscriptions  of  Achyutha  relating  to 
the  subject  are  of  no  higher  value.  The  recitals  are  little 
more  than  empty  boasts,  We  know  that  Achyutha  assumed 
the  title  ‘the  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  Thulukkas’4  at  a 
time  when  Add  Shah  seized  Raichur  and  Mud  gal,  and  the 
Bijapur  soldiers  razed  Nagalpore  and  marched  into  the 
capital  of  Vijayanagar.”  Thus  the  epigtaphical  evidence  of 
the  victory  is  untrustworthy  and  inconclusive.  The  literary 
evidence  is  no  batter. 

The  Achyuthaiayabhyudayam  of  RsjanSilia  Dindima, 
a  poet  of  Achyutha’s  court,  is  the  chief  authority  relied 

1  Travaneore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p,  65, 

2  Madras  Epigraphical  Reporfc-1907-p.  85. 

3  Do-  of  1900,  p,  27. 

4  Do.  No.  256  of  1910. 

5  Sewell- A  Eorgotten  Empire-p.  101. 
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on  by  the  historians.  But  the  poet’s  account  bristles 
Rajan&tfi  with  improbabilities.  He  revels  in  the 

unreliable.  element  of  fiction,  and  his  verson  is  grossly 
vitiated  by  the  wildest  conceits.  He 
makes  Achyutha,  his  patron  and  his  king,  so  great  a  mon¬ 
arch  that  he  would  not  condescend  to  lead  the  expedition 
himself.  He  would  remain  at  Srirangam,  deputing  his 
general  to  fight  the  Thiruvati.  But  the  king  of  Travancore 
is  too  small  even  for  the  general,  who  is  content  to  send 
one  of  his  own  subordinates  against  him.  The  Thiruvati, 
says  the  Achyutharayabhyudayam,  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thamraparni.  It  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  defeated  king  ‘prostrated’  before  the  general’s 
deputy,  and  then,  in  ascending  order,  before  the  general,  and 
ultimately  before  Achyutha.  It  is  stated  that  the  Thiru- 
vati  handed  over  to  the  general  the  fugitive  Chola  and 
made  presents  to  him  of  elephants  and  horses.  The  general 
accepted  these  for  his  sovereign,  says  the  poet,  and,  rein¬ 
stating  the  Psndya  on  his  ancestral  throne,  proceeded  to 
Ananthaiiayanam  to  worship  the  deity  of  the  place.1 

There  are  passages  which  reveal  the  xmrestricted 
use  of  poetic  fancy  which  &ajanatlia  found  it  expedient 
to  impress  into  his  literary  monument.  In  that  same  work, 
the  Achyutharayabhyudayam.  he  makes  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur 
a  captive  after  a  defeat  at  his  king’s  hands.  When  the  two 
armies,  says  the  poet,  were  ranged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna  and  were  preparing  for  battle,  the  Sultan  suddenly 
left  his  men,  and,  ‘riding  across  the  river,  prostrated  himself 
before  Achyutha  signifying  abject  submission.’2  The 
truth,  however,  was  otherwise.  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur, 
learning  how  little  weight  Achyutha  was,  determined  to 
make  war  on  him.  He  made  his  forces  ready,  and  began 
to  invade  Vijayanagar,  and  arrived  within  a  league  of  the 

1  Sources  of  'Vijayanagar  History,  p.  159- 

2  Do.  £>•  160. 
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city.  ‘Chelarao’  says  Nuniz,  ‘was  in  the  city  with  such  gieat 
forces  and  power  that  he  could  easily  have  captured  him 
if  his  heart  had  allowed  him  to  take  action,  since  Ydallcao 
had  with  him  only  12,000  foot  and  30,000  horse;  yet  with 
this  small  force  the  Ydallcao  entered  Nagallapore,  a  league 
from  Bisnaga  and  raised  it  to  the  ground.  The  king  never 
tried  to  go  out  against  him,  nor  had  he  the  stomach  for  a 
fight,  and  there  were  only  small  skirmishes  by  some  captains, 
good  horsemen.  These  spoke  to  the  king,  asking  that  His 
Highness  would  give  them  leave  to  attack,  and  saying  that 
his  own  presence  was  unnecessary  for  so  slight  an  affair;  but 
the  King  was  terrified,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  brothers-in- 
law,  (of  which  they  gave  not  a  little),  decided  to  send  and 
make  peace  with  the  Ydallcao.  The  Ydallcao  was  very  glad 
and  made  a  peace  with  him  which  was  to  last  a  hundred 
years,  on  condition  that  the  King  should  give  him  ten  lakhs 
of  gold  pardaos ,  each  lakh  being  100,000  p'ardaos,  and  further 
should  yield  up  to  him  the  city  of  Rachol,  which  the  King 
Crisnarao  had  taken  from  him.”*  The  substantial  truth  of 
this  success  of  Bijapur  is  accepted  by  historians.  ‘Immedi¬ 
ately  after  Krishna  Raya’s  death’  says  the  author  of  the 
Mysore  Gazetteer,  ‘Ismail  laid  seigs  to  Raichur  and  Mudkal 
and  took  them  in  three  months.’2 

The  poem  describes  an  episode  which  throws  further 
suspicion  on  the  poet’s  singular  narration.  Salaka  Thimma 
is  said  to  have  visited  Ananthaaayanam,  escorted  by 
the  captive  king.  Trivandrum  was  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage.  It  had  been  so  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  If  the  visit  was  an  actual  event,  a  great  personage 
like  Thimma  would  not  omit  to  make  some  present, 
some  endowment  to  the  deity,  in  the  famous  shrine 
which  he  made  the  object  of  his  expensive  pilgrimage. 

1  Nuniz  -  Sewell’s  Forgotten  Empire,  pp.  367-368, 

2  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  Part  III,  p.  1989.  See  also  The  Cambridge 
Histosy  of  India,  Vol-  III,  p.  437. 
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But  in  Trivandrum  there  is  none,  nor  is  any  such  in  any 
part  of  Travancore. 

Along  with  this  may  be  considered  another  signi* 
ficant  omission,  ono  which  makes  the  story  of  Salaka 
Thimma's  visit  to  Trivandrum  highly  improbable.  The  route 
to  Trivandrum  from  the  banks  of  the  ThSmraparni  in  Tinne- 
velly  lay  through  Padmanabhapuram  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  Travancore.  But  the  poet  does  not  mention  any 
such  visit.  No  conqueror  would  omit  to  see  the  place  at  least 
from  a  feeling  of  curiosity.  The  Yijayanagar  general’s, 
omission  to  do  so  transcends  the  ordinary  tests  of  human 
interest  and  military  prudence.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  never  knew  that 
Padmanabhapuram  was  on  the  route  to  Trivandrum. 
AnanthaSayanam  on  the  other  hand,  found  mention  in  the 
poem  as  that  name  was  famous  in  Puranic  lore. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  poem  is  that  the  panegyrist-  of  AchyutharSya  cre¬ 
ated  a  victory  which  the  king  and  his  generals  were  not 
able  to  gain  by  force  of  arms.  But  he  has  unwittingly  pre¬ 
judiced  the  trustworthiness  of  his  composition  by  indulging 
too  much  in  poetical  license  and  creating  strange  circum¬ 
stances  which  luckily  function  as  sign-posts  of  warning 
in  his  prolix  composition.  This  trait  in  the  poet,  this  fond¬ 
ness  for  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  places  upon  the 
events  narrated  by  him  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  fiction. 
His  premises  are  not  trustworthy.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Travancore  ever  undertook  to  pay  tribute.  The 
withholding  of  the  tribute,  which,  according  to  the  poet  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  wmr,  is  therefore  nothing  more 
than  an  invention.  The  enemy  whom  Aoh-yutharSya  came 
forward  to  conquer  was  no  small  potentate  unworthy  of  his 
steel,  but  a  great  king  who  led  a  large  army  of  tried  soldiers 
famous  for  their  courage.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  invaders  and  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 
There  are  two  landmarks  in  history  which  disprove  even  a 
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gemote  probability  of  the  invasion  having  been  success¬ 
ful.  The  accession  of  SadS^iva  (the  immediate  successor 
of  AchyutliarSya)  to  the  throne  just  a  few  years  later, 
coincided  almost  with  the  extraordinarily  successful  effort 
of.  the  sovereign  of  Tra  van  core,  to  extend  his  dominion 
across  the  .peninsula3.  Within  ten  years  after  tho  alleged 
defeat  we  find  Vijayanagar  making  another  attempt  to 
invade  Travancore.  .  If  the  victory,  at  the  ThTmraparni 
was  .a  real  one,  the  steps  by  which  Travancore  regained 
its  independence  and  made  itself  liable  to  a  second  attack 
should  be  explained  by  the  protagonists  of  that  story. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  and  their 
viceroys  'in  South  India  sat  looking  on  peacefully  when  a 
former  enemy,  so  badly  humbled  according  to  them,  was  not 
only  shaking  himself  free,  but  conquering  place  after  place 
under  their  sway  direct  or  indirect.  But  we  hear  of  no  war 
waged  by  Vijayanagar  against  Travancore  all  these  years, ' 
not-even  a  whisper  of  protest. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  alleged  victory  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  took  place  in  1532  A.  D-  we  find  the  Travancore  King 
Bhtlthala  Vira  Udayamart'handa  Varma  making  large  en¬ 
dowments  to  the  temple  of  Kany  akumari.  We  also  find 
that  in  716  M.  E.  (1541  A.  D.)  a  sctnthi  being  instituted  in  the 
name  of  that  king  in  the  temple  at  Pallakkal  in  the 
AmbSsamudram  taluk  in  Tinnevelly.  The  temple  itself 
was  renamed  after  Udayamart'Mngla.1 2 

It  is  therefore  strange  that  a  writer  like  Heras 
should  find  his  way  to  state  that  the  King  of  Travancore 
professed  himself  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  King  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar.  He  proceeds  to  say,  “  We  suppose  this  to  be  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Achyutha.  We  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  inscription  of  Bhuthala  Vira  Rama  Varma 
at  Suchindram  in  Travancore.”3  These  observations  are 

1  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  17. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.VI,  p.  125, 

3'  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  p.  116, 
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self-contradictory.  If  the  invasion  was  undertaken  to 
punish  the  Thiruvati  for  giving  asylum  to  Chellappa  and 
withholding  the  tribute  which  Travancore  was  bound  to 
pay,  the  acceptance  by  Udaya  M&rf  handa  Varma  of  ttfe"  " 
position  of  a  feudatory  would  place  him  in- no  disadvant¬ 
ageous  circumstances  after  the  so-called  defeat;  for  it  would 
mean  that  he  was  forgiven  his  offence  against  the  suzerain 
in  harbouring  the  rebel  governor. 

Heras  is  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
Suchlndraxn  inscription  (64  of  1896).  That  inscription 
makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  suzerainty  of  Vijaya- 
nagar  or  the  subordination  of  Travancore.  It  is  a  record 
which  came  into  existence  more  than  a  dozen  jears  after 
the  battle  of  T!  Smraparni,  many  years  after  Udaya  Mar- 
thSncla  Varma  was  dead  and  gone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
writers  on  the  subject  have  been  generally  unable  to  escape  • 
the  conceits  of  the  Achyutharayabhyudayam  which  came 
into  sudden  prominence  after  the  ‘Forgotten  Empire’  was 
brought  within  historical  memory  by  Sewell,  and  the 
Madras  University  published  the  ‘Sources  of  Vijayanagar 
History’,  a  symposium  from  literary  works  in  several  Indian 
languages.  The  passages  have  not  been  scrutinised  in  the 
open  fields  of  historical  criticism. 

The  above  discussion  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Travancore  maintained  its  former  independence  and  grew 
in  strength.  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  was 
Udagreat&kingnlft  one  °f  raost  successful  kings  .who ruled 
over  the  kingdom.  He  took  deep  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  his  subjects  without  difference  of  caste 
or  creed.  He  endowed  many  Hindu  temples.  Gifts  of 
lands  were  made  to  Jain  temples  at  Nagercoil.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Paravas,  w'ho  resided  at  Kumarimuttam  near  Cape 
Comorin  also  received  great  help  and  several  favours  from 
this  monarch.  The  protection  afforded  to  them  was  not 
only  against  molestation  fiom.  without  but  also  that  from 
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within.  As  it  was  noticed  that  though  the  Government  had 
exempted  the  Christian  Parayas  from  the  payment  of  the 
imposts  and  dues  to  village  communities,  such  as  the 
I$ankai  and  Valankai  taxes,1 2 3 4 5 6  they  were  being  fleeced  by 
their  own  guardians,  a  royal  writ  was  issued  in  701  M.  E. 
(1526  A.  D.)  to  prevent  the  exactions.  The  pillar  on  which 
the  edict  was  engraved  is  found  at  Mut'han&yin&rvilai  near 
Cape  Comorin.8 

Udaya  Msrt'h&nda  Varma  died  at  Kalakk&d  on.  the 
26th  of  Karkatakam  710  M.  E.  (1535  A.  D.).B  His  successor 
The  second  Bhuthala  was  Bhufchala  Vifa  ftavi  Yanna.'1  From 
Vifa  and  his  the  records  in  the  PadmanSbhasw&my 

successors.  temple  it  is  seen  that  Unni  Kerala  Varma 

succeeded  him  to  the  headship  of  Chirava/’  But  as  the 
^uchlndram  inscription0  of  712  M.  E.  refers  to  &avi 
Varma  as  Vent'umaijkonta  Bhuthala  Vifa  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  was  the  king  of  Vsnad  at  that  time.  The 
grant  to  the  Suchlndram  temple  evidenced  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  made  when  &avi  Varma  was  residing  at  Panakuti 
in  Tinnevelly.  This  shows  that  he  was  able  to  retain 
the  possessions  of  Travancora  beyond  the  Ghats.  The 
grant  was  made  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  f'a.nthi 
service  instituted  in  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Udaya 
Mart'handa  Varma. 

1  Kumarimuttam  inscription  of  0fi9-Travancore  Archaeological  Series, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  179.80. 

2  Ibid. 

3  App.  M.  Doc  XLVI1I,  of  710-p.  41. 

4  Travancore  State  Manual,  Nagam  Aiya,  Vol.  I,  p,  396. 

5  M.  Qranthavari  I,  Ola  121. App.  M.  Doc.  XLIX,  p.  40.  It  is  stated  that 
Ktfala  Varma  succeeded  fUma,  Mart'handa  Varma  to  ChiravStnQppu. 
The  rulera  of  Travancore  generally  assume  this  title.  When  and  how  this 

.  practice  came  into  existence  is  not  known.  Whether  the  rule  was  in¬ 
variably  so  cannot  also  be  ascertained. 

6  Travancore  Archaeological  Series, Vol.  IV,  p.  101. 
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How  long&avi  Varma  reigned  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  temple  records  mention  6sma  Kgrala  Varna  as  the 
senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  712  M.  E.1  and  Adithya 
Varma  as  the  Senior  member  of  Chirava  in  the  year 
717  M.  E.  (1542). 2  Certain  disturbances  appear  to  have 
occurred  during  Adithya  Varma’s  reign.  The  clash  between 
the  king’s  officars  and  tenants  of  the  temple  lands  seems 
to  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  period.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dynastic  Records  published  by  Mr.  6aja 
&aja  Varma,  Adithya  Varma  died  in  719  M.  E.  and  was 
succeeded  by  MSrt'baruJa  Varma  to  the  headship  of  Chirava.3 
But  the  Suehindram  inscription  of  the  year  720  M/E. 
mentions  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  as  ‘Vent'umankonta  Bhuthala 
Vira4 * 6.  The  title  connotes  sovereign  authority.  He  may 
be  taken  to  have  succeeded  Adithya  Varma  in  719  M.  E. 
(1544).*  &ama  Msrt'handa  Varma  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  temple  records  appears  to  have  been  a  co-regent/' 

It  was  about  this  period  that  ■  Francis  Xavier  began 
his  missionary  enterprise  on  the  coasts  of  South  India 
with  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  author- 
Trroreignreraand  kties.  The  king  of  Travancore  “not  merely 
supplied  him  with  money  occasionally 
but  also  allowed  him  ample  scope  for  his  evangelising 
mission.”  In  spite  of  the  friendly  relations  then  existing 
between  the  king  and  the  Portuguese  the  latter  were 

1  App.  p.  28  ’• 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  L;  LI;  LII;  and  LIV— pp.  41-43. 

3  Ksra]n  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  The  records  relate  to  the 
succession  to  Chiravamuppu.  But  Mr.  Raja  Baja  Varma  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  headship  of  Chirava  and  that  of  Vfpad  which  according 
to  him  went  together. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol  IV,  p.  104. 

6  The  temple  reoord  mentions  one  Sri  Vila  Kothalad§va  MArt'handa 
Varma,  Senior  Thiruvafi  of  Thjppappfir,  belonging  to  D?6ingan&4  Kllpliur 
family.  But  he  seems  .to  have  been  a  junior  Prince. 

6  App.  p.  286. 
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guilty  of  high-handed  acts  that  outraged  the  feelings 
of  the  good  missionary.  They  kidnapped  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  king  and  took  him  away  to  Tuticorin.  Xavier 
refers  to  this  in  one  of  his  letters  thus: — “Any  one  can 
see  how  detestable  the  whole  country,  and  especially  the 
court  itself,  must  think  it  that  a  foreigner  should  dare 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  servant  of  the  Maharaja  in  a 
place  under  his  dominions,  especially  when  that  prince  is 
behaving  so  differently  to  us."*  This  shows  that  though 
the  Maharaja  was  powerful  he  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  the  foreign  company  in  spite  of  their  vagaries. 
From  the  very  beginning  foreigners  appear  to  have 
understood  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Malabar 
rulers.  What  was  now  had  for  them  a  fascination  and 
an  appeal. 


In  1543  A.  D.  the  Portuguese  organised  an  expedition 
to  pillage  the  temples  on  both  coasts  of  South  India.  De 
Souza,  their  governor,  attempted  to  plunder 
F°rttempiesPlunder  shrine  of  Thiruppathi.  Foiled  in  that 
attempt  he  proceeded  to  Cape  Comorin 
where  also  he  met  with  effective  opposition.  Sailing  up  to 
KSyamkulam  the  Portuguese  made  an  expedition  to  Thevala- 
karai.  The  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money  failed  to  turn  the 
governor  from  his  intention.  The  priests  and  others  took 
refuge  in  a  temple.  De  Souza  and  his  men  entered  the 
temple  and  tortured  the  priests  and  servants.  The  plunder 
was  not  large.  When  the  Portuguese  were  returning  to 
their  settlement  on  the  coast  a  NEyar  with  a  dozen 
followers  flung  himself  into  their  ranks,  and  they  “wiped  out 
by  their  death  the  stain  upon  their  honour”.  During  their 
retreat  the  Portuguese  were  harassed  by  the  country  people, 
and  they  suffered  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded.  On  the  way,  however,  they  sacked  another 


}  |'or  an  account  of  Xavier's  work,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  681. 
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temple  whence  they  obtained  some  small  amount  in  silver 
coins  to  distribute  among  the  soldiery.' 

About  this  time  (1544  A.  D.)  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Travancore  by  which  they  obtained 
certain  privileges  in  Quito  ri.  It  provided  that  in  the  event 
of  a  Portuguese  or  a  native  Christian  being  guilty  of  any 
crime  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Captain  for  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment.  The  Portuguese  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  dues. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas  was  to.  be  specially  protected; 
They  on  their  side  promised  not  to  kill  cows  within  the 
territory.2 


III.  Vijayanagar  Again. 

In  719  M.  E.  (1544  A.  D.)  there  was  another  collision 
between  Travancore  and  Vijayanagar.  The  reasons  w.ere 
twofold.  The  Paravas  inhabiting  the  tracts 
adagas  dofeatec..  on  COast  were  being  con¬ 

verted  to  Christianity  by  the  Portuguese.  This  proselytism 
involved  a  change  of  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  At  ..that  time  Travancore 
was  also  carrying  his  arms  successfully  across  the  peninsula. 
These  two  dangers,  almost  simultaneous,  called  for  imme¬ 
diate  intervention.  Kama  Raya  Thimma  Raya  Vithala. 
Deva,  brother-in-law  and  Chief  Minister  of  Achyutha,  was 
deputed  to  the  South  in  1543  A.  D.  Vithala  succeeded  in 
punishing  the  fisher-folk  who  thereupon  migrated  to  the 
Travancore  coast  where  they  were  giveu  shelter.  This 
brought  on  an  invasion  of  Travancore.  The  resources  of 
Vijayanagar  were  availed  of  to  their  maximum  capacity. 
Vithala  as  viceroy  and  generalissimo  led  the  hosts  himstelf, 

1  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Bower  in  India,  Whiteaway,  1497—1550. 

2  Malabar  and- the  Portuguese,  K-  M.  Panikkar,  p.  1 24, 
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Under  his  command  were  Chiuna  Thimma  the  MabS- 
mandale&wara,  Krisbpappa  the  gallant  son  of  ViswanStHa 
Kayak  of  Madura,  and  SadaAiva  the  Chief  of  Keladi.  The 
concentration  of  a  vary  large  force  on  the  Travancore  fron¬ 
tier  was  necessitated  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  the  Maharaja  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  Yijaya- 
nagar  army  entered  Travancore  through  the  Aramboly  pass 
and  began  to  advance  towards  the  capital.  But  they  were 
ignominiously  defeated  at  KottSr  in  1544  A.  D.1 

This  victory  is  admitted  by  all  the  writers  on  the 
subject.  But  some  of  them  attribute  the  credit  of  the  success 
of  Travancore  to  Francis  Xavier  who  is 
Xaviei  s  part.  sajd  to  have  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene,  dressed  in  black,  crucifix  in  hand,  and  commanded  the 
invaders  to  turn  hack.  It  looks  strange  that  Xavier  who 
was  helpless  on  the  Fishery  coast  when  his  flock,  the  Para- 
vas,  were  plundered,  by  the  Badagas,  was  able  to  drive 
Vithala’s  army  out  of  Travancore  with  supernatural  power. 
Rev.  Heras  observes  that  the  account  cannot  but  be  taken 
literally,  and  that  the  fact,  however  extraordinary,  cannot 
be  denied  by  critical  and  impartial  history.  K.  P.  Padma- 
liSblia  Me  non,  observes  that  “the  sublimity  of  the  story  is 
marred  by  its  lack  of  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Xavier  himself  is  silent  on  the  subject  in  liis  letters  from 
the  coast.  We  may  therefore  safely  take  it  as  a  pious 
invention”.3  The  invaders  were  defeated  and  driven  away 

1  Epigraphia  Indica  Vol.  IX,  p.  341,  M.  E.  R.  17  of  1913. 

2  According  to  some  accounts,  says  N&gam  Aiya,  the  ftaja,  of  Travancore 
was  indebted  to  Xavier  for  deliverance  from  the  danger,  a  panic  having, 
it  is  said,  been  produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  Badagas  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Xavier  in  front  of  their  hosts,  crucifix  in  hand,  and  thus 
the  Badagas  failed  in  their  attempt  to  conquer  Travancore.  (N  again 
Aiya's  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  298),  Some  other  Travancore  writers 
also  accept  the  story  without  discussing  the  evidence, 

3  History  of  Kerala.  Vol.  II,  pp.  17-18.  * 
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by  the  bravery  of  the  Travanoore  troops  and  the  resolution 
of  their  king  whom  Xavier  himself  respected  as  a  powerful 
monarch. 


The  hostilities  were  set  at  rest  by  an  agreement 
during  the  time  of  'J&ama  Varma,  (Unni  K§rala  Varma’s  sur- 
cessor.)  It  is  suggested  that  Xavier  played  a 
independent.  prominent  part  in  arranging  peace.  But  as 
the  animosity  of  Vijayanagar  was  chiefly 
against  the  Portuguese  and  the  missionaries  who  caused 
defection  amongst  its  subjects,  it  is  not  likely  that  Xavier’s 
Words  would  have  counted  much  with  Vithala.  The  gcod 
offices  of  the  missionary  consisted  mainly  in  arranging 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  powers  by  finding 
a  boat  for  the  Travancora  emissary  to  proceed  to  Vithala’s 
camp  at  Tuticorin.  The  spirit  of  Xavier’s  letter  cited  by 
Heras  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on.1  “  Inihuitriberim”,5*  says  the  missionary,  “sends 
a  Brahman  along  with  a  captain  to  make  peace  with 
this  people.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do ;  they  are  at 
present  here,  and  will  soon  leave  by  sea”. '  On  the  following 
day  he  again  Wrote  to  Mansilhas:  “This  Brahman  now  goes 
there  with  despatches  for  the  Badagas  and  for  their  King 
Betennemal  (Vithala).  For  God’s  sake  try  to  give  him  at 
Once  a  boat  to  go  to  Tutyourim'’.  However,  the  two  powers 
Wmre  at  peace  for  some  time,  and  good  feeling  appears  to 
have  grown  between  Vithala  and  Bhuthala  Vlra  &5ma 
’Varma» 

Notwithstanding  the  victory  gained  by  Travancora 
and  the  honourable  peace  entered  into  by  the  parties  it  is 
sometimes  stated  that  this  State  submitted  to  Vijayanagar 
and  acknowledged  its  suzerainty.  It  is  even  said  that  “  for 
Over  a  century  and  a  half  Venad  was  looked  upon  as  a 
chiefship  in  direct  subordination  to  the  Vijayanagar  Empire 

1  Heras,  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar  Vol.  I,  pp.  148-149. 

2  Iniquitniberim  has  been  identified  with  Utai  Kerala  Varma. 
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and,  after  its  downfall,  to  the  Nayalc  kingdom  of  Madura.’ 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  makes  a  general  statement 
“that  the  subordinate  political  relation  is  an  established 
fact.”1  Rev.  Heras  adds  that  the  MahSiSja  capitulated 
and  promised  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.2  The 
Suchindram  inscriptions  are  the  evidence  for  all  this.  In 
Suchlndram  there  are  two  epigraphie  records  which 
make  reference  to  Vithala  MabSSraya.  The  first  of  them 
in  point  of  time  is  that  on  the  northern  wall  of  the 
eastern  gcpuram  of  the  StlispunatKaswami  temple.  It 
bears  the  month  Avani  720  M.  E.  The  inscription  states 
that  the  gcpuram  was  constructed  by  Ramaraya,  Thimma 
Vithala  of  Sthreya  gothra  of  the  Lunar  dynasty.  Yithala 
is  described  as  Pandif’swara  pralhishthapaka  But  no  allusion 
is  made  to  anything  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him  in 
Travancors.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  gljmram  was 
constructed  to  please  Hari  (God).  There  is  not  the  remotest 
reference  or  hint  to  any  victory. 

Below  it  is  the  other  inscription,  that  of  fema  Varma, 
King  of  Travancore,  dated  26th  Alpasi  722  M.  E.  It  records 
a  grant  of  certain  lands  for  offerings  to  Thiruvenkita  Em* 
peruman  in  that  temple  for  the  ‘benefit’  of  Yithala 
Mahar&ya  on  his  birthdays,  ftaima  Varma  describes 
himself,  as  the  servant  of  God  Sankafan&fssyanaiiitirtfhi. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  political  relationship  with 
Vijayanagar.  The  proper  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  the  inscription  appears  to  be  that  the  king  of 
Travancore,  pleased  with'  Vithala  for  constructing  the 
gopuram ,  expressed  his  appreciation  by  making  an  endow¬ 
ment  in  his  name  as  the  Servant  of  the  Deity.  Touching 
this  inscription  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  ‘the  grant 
was  made,  not  by  a  private  individual  but  by  the  king 
himself,  and  establishes  the  political  relationship  between 
the  Vijayanagar  prince  and  the  Travancore  king,  that 

1  History  of  Ksraja,  Vol.  II,  p.  17. 

3  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I.  p.  150. 
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the  latter  acknowledged  the  former  as  his  suzerain  lord, 
and  that  this  position  was  conceded  on  account  o  his 
successful  invasion  of  Travancore.’1 2  But  the  inscription 
does  not  support  the  view.  Normally  the  victor  would 
never  abandon  the  fruits  of  his  vmior., .  .'iegam  Ai\n  >r>  t- 
that  the  king  of  Travancore  ceded  thu-  Tinnevelly  district 
to  Vijayanagar  and  that  Vituala  agreed  not  to  molest 
Travancore.®  This  means  that  Travancore  would  £[  Na 
suffered  had  it  not  been  for  the  treaty.  But  it  is  not  com  •  t 
to  say  so.  “The  defeat  of  Vitliala’s  army  in  Travancme,’' 
says  Heras,  ‘‘was  practically  equivalent  to  the  complete 
independence  of  this  kingdom”.3  Twelve  years  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Vijayanagar  army  at  Kott&r,  the  king  of 
Travancore  made  a  grant  to  the  temple  at  Thiruppathi  of 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamraparpi  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District.4 5  This  he  could  never  have  done  if  the  cession  of 
Tinnevelly  to  Vijayanagar  spoken  of  by  Nagam  Aiya  was  a 
fact.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  for  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Kottar,  the  relations  between  the  two  states  appear 
to  have  been  rather  smooth. 

But  Vijayanagar  did  not  abandon  its  project.  In  733 
M.E.  (1558  A.D.)  Vithala  again  invaded  Travancore  but  was 
again  defeated.  His  soldiers  were  panic- 
VipisUa’s  second  stricken  and  pursued  by  the  Malayalis  who 
invasion.  ,  ,  .  *  '  . 

slaughtered  many  of  them.''  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  invasion  is  again  stated  to  be  the  refusal 
to  pay  tribute.  That  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition' 
of  the  old  mistake  which  lured  historians  by  unreflecting 

1  Madras  Epigraphical  Reeords-19  JO,  p  30. 

2  State  Manual,  Vol.  T,  p.  295. 

3  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar  Vol.  I,  p.  163. 

4  See  inscription  No.  158,  Yol.  V,  Thiruppathi  Devasthanarn  Inscriptions; 
pp.  417-418. 

5  Heras,  The  Aravidu'  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I,  p.  162,  ' 
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conformity.  When  the  former  defeat  of  Vithala  is  proved  and 
accepted  the  alleged  liability  of  Travancore  to  pay  tribute 
should  have  been  found  against  in  view  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  Be  the  cause  of  the  invasion  what  it  may, 
the  truth  is  clear  that  the  Vijayanagar  forces  were  again 
defeated.  Some  authors  believe  that  Vithala  was  himself 
killed  in  the  fight. 

-  ■  Thus  on  both  the  occasions  when  Vithala  invaded 
Travancore  he  was  defeated  and  his  army  driven  away  from 
the  field  and  pursued  by  the  victors.  Yet  we  find  the 
J&cLmarajyamu  speaking  of  him  as  the  ‘  planter  of  a  pillar  of 
victory’  on  the  ThSmraparni.1  Vithala’s  brother  Chinn  a 
Thimmais  similarly  eulogised  in  the  Yadavabhyudayavytilchya, 
as  having  planted  a  pillar  of  victory  on  the  mountains  of 
Malaya.3  There  are  others  also  who  claim  to  have 
conquered  Travancore  or  helped  in  its  conquest.  The 
Sivathathwdrathnalcara  gives  a  share  of  the  glory  to  Sads- 
&iva  Nssyak  of  Keladi.3  All  these  boasts  relate  to  one  and 
the  same  expedition  or  different  campaigns  forming  part 
of  it.  But  whan  Vithala’s  'success  is  itself  disproved,  the 
claims  put  forward  by  subordinates  and  dependents  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 


$ama  Varma 


Upni  Kerala  Varma  was  succeeded  by  fema  Varma 
(720  M.  E.).  The  names  iftama  Udaya  Msrt’hsmda  Varma 
and  Kothaladeva  Mart’handa  Varma 
also  appear  in  the  temple  records  of  the 
period.4  It  was  &Sma  Varma.  who,  as 
indicated  above,  concluded  the  peace  with  Vijayanagar. 
That  King  reigned  till  731  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sri  Vlra  Unpi  Kerala  Varma  of  Jayasimhan£dB 

1  Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History,  p.  16. 

2  Do.  p.  210. 

3  Do.  p.  195.  Also  Mysore  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  part  III,  p.  2034. 

4  App-  M.  Doo.  LVI  of  721  ;  LVII  of  721 ;  LVIII  of  723;  LX  of  725. 

•  LXI  of  726.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  a  (  "  " 

5^  App.  p.  287;  App.  M.  Doc-  XIV  of  738-p.  48. 
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the  senior  Thifuvati  of  Chirava.1 2 3 4 5 6  Sr!  Vlra  Adithya.  Varma 
the  senior  Thifuvati  of  Chirava  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  government.8  From  the  temple  ohronicles  it  is  seen 
that  Adi  thy  a  Varma  and  Unni  KSrala  Varma  were  ruling 
in  743  M.  E.  (1568  A.  D.). 3  Their  successor  was  Sfl  Vlra 
Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  of  Jayasimhansdri  The  chronicles 
also  reveal  that  for  a  temple  function  on  the  13th  Kanni  763 
M.E.,  Sr!  Vlra  Udaya  M&rt'hSnd.aVarma,  ftavi  Varma,  (ftsma 
Varma,  Adithya  Varma, Ilamura  AdithyaVarma,  Msrt'hsnda 
Varma,  and  Rama  Varma  were  present  in  the  frimukhd 
Mandapam  of  the  Trivandrum  Temple.  ■  This  shows  that  the 
several  branches  of  the  ruling  family  were  on  amicable  terms, 
that  the  position  of  royalty  was  definite,  and  its  authority 
substantial  so  far  as  the  temple  was  concerned.  The 
Parakkai  inscription  of  762  M.  E.s  mentions  that  Bhttthala 
Vlra  fema  Varma,  the  senior  member  of  Chirava,  made 
a  grant  of  lands  for  the  performance  of  a  santhi  service  in 
the  name  of  ChempakafSman.  According  to  Nagam  Aiya 
6ama  Varma  was  the  co-regent  of  Udaya  Mart'handa 
Varma. H 


1  The  Parakkai  inscription  of  733  M.  E.  mentions  Vira  Ke  ala  Varma 
without  the  prenomen  Unni.  But  the  two  names  appear  to  refer  to  t ho 
sanfe  individual,  (Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Yol.  VI,  p.  117.) 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol,  VI,  p.  47. 

3  App-  M.  Docs.  LXXI,  LXX1I  and  LXXIII,  pp  53  and  54.  It  may  be 
seen  that  both  Unni  Kerala  Varma  and  Adithya  Varma  were  present  at 
Trivandrum  for  a  temple  function.  (App.  M.  Docs.  LXfV  of  738;  LXV 

of  739;  LXVI  of  739;  LXVII  of  739;  LXIX;  LXX;  pp.  18-53).  Adithya  * 
Varma  appears  in  a  document  of  the  year  744  M.  E.  and  Unni  Keraja 
Varma  in  one  of  the  year  747  M.  E,  (App.  M.  Docs.  LXXV  and  * 
LXXVI-pp.  55.56.) 

4  App.  M.  Docs.  LXXV1,  of  747;  LXXVII,  of  754;  LXXXI,  of  756; 
LXXXIV,  LXXXVI,  of  763;  LXXXIX,  of  763. 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  119, 

6  State  Manual,  Vol-  Dp.  301, 
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,:v:t  It  is' stated  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers1  that  the 
Portuguese  had  a  great  war  with  the  ‘Queen  of  Malabar’ 
,  :  .  ,  about  1571  A,  D.  (746  M.  E.)  and  that  she 

-  The  r^AgfieS8  was  forced  to  sue  f°r  peace.  This,  aocord- 
.  •  -  jng  to  IN’" again  Aiya,  was  the  Kupaka 
Quaen  who  reconstructed  the  KsfyamSnikka  Viijuavar 
Empafum&n  terople  at  IdarSkkudi  in  Agastbls'waram.  This  is 
clearly  wrong.  The  date  of  theK&ryamSnilricapuram  inscrip¬ 
tion -is  a  century  earlier.®  The  argument  based  on  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  State  Papers  is  also  unsustainable.  No  doubt  it  is 
stated  there  that  “the  Portugals  have  had  great  wars  with 
the  Queen  of  Malabar  and  other  princes  of  India  for  three 
years.”  But  the  Queen  referred  to  there  was  not  a  Queen 
of  Travancore  or  Quilon  ;  for  we  find  it  stated  in  the  latter 
part  of  .the  same  sentence  that  “her  son  (was)  killed,  going 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  lies.”  There  was 
no  queen  of  Quilon  whose  son  went  to  Mecca  and  was  killed 
there.  The  identity  of  the  Queen  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  must  ba  looked  for  elsewhere.  The  expression  ‘the 
•Quean  of  Malabar’ seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
mistaken  view.  From  1569  to  1571  A.D.  the  Portuguese  were 
at  war  with  the  Queen  of  Gersoppa,  near  the  present 
Mangalore.®  Disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  in  that  part 
of  the  west  coast  as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Bhaira 
Devi,  the  Queen  of  Gersoppa,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Viceroy  of  Goa.4  In  that  course  she  was  encouraged 
by  the  Zamorin.  The  Portuguese  thereupon  captured  the 
fort  of  Honavar  (.Onor)  belonging  to  the  Queen.  It  is  to  this 
transaction  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers. 


jf  Saintsbury,  Colonial  Series,  (1513-1616)  p.  9. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  81.  . 

3  Danvers,  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  656. 

4  Heras,  The  Aravidu  Dynasty  of  Vijayanagar,  Vol.  I,  pp.  294-295, 
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G.  T.  Mackenzie  says:  ‘In  the  years  1571  and  1574 
'the  Senior  Rani  of  Travancore  at  Attingal  took  fright 
at  the  growing  power  of  the  Portuguese,  and  set  ■  on 
foot  an  agitation  against  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of 
which  three  churches  were  burnt  down,”1  The  Eani  might 
have  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  to  seize  political 
power.  The  annals  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  at  that 
time  are  disfigured  by  acts  of  ‘the  most  diabolical  and  in¬ 
famous’  character.2  They  insulted  especially  the  Muham¬ 
madans,  beating  with  slippers  and  torturing  them  with  fire 
when  engaged  in  religious  practices.  The  native  Christians 
themselves  suffered  from  their  exactions  and  oppressions; 
There' might  have  been  sectarian  rivalries  and  clandestine 
dealings  which  sometimes  led  to  open  rupture  in  disregard' of 
law  and  order.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  RSuis  of  Travancore 
were  always  tolerant  to  Christianity.  For  example,  in  1516 
A.D.,  as  already  seen,  when  certain  disturbances  took  place  at 
Quilon,  the  church  burnt  down  was  built  at  the  Rgni’s  cost. 
Absolute  freedom  was  given  to  all  subjects  to  embrace,  the 
Christian  faith'  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  By  the  treaty  of  1520 
'  A.  R.t  the  Christians  received  further  protection,  and  they 
Were  given  a  building  site  under  the  guns  of  the  Portuguese 
fortress.  The  Portuguese  were  from  the  first  intent  on 
imposing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  forms  of  worship  on 
the  Malabar  Christians.  The  St.  Thomas  Christians  were 
mostly  Nestorians,  against  whom  the  Jesuits  carried  on  a' 
violent  propaganda  backed  by  the  civil  authority.  Perhaps 
certain  churches  might  have  been  set  fire  to.  Who  did  it  has' 
not  been  ascertained.  The  statement  made,  by  Mackenzie 
cannot  be  accepted,  unless  based  on  proper  authority.  Ro 
such  authority  is  cited  by  him  nor  by  Nagam  Aiya  who  has 
*  relied  on  hi-m.  -  .  ,  . 


1  Christianity — Hag  am  Aiya’a  State  Manual,  Yol,  II,  p.  164.  '  • 

2  See  the  extract  from  Zein-ud.din  quoted  in  Logan's  Malabar,  pp,  3$2‘ 

333.  '  •• 
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Udaya  Marfhanda  Varma  died  in  770  M.  E.1 2  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sri  Vira  Ravi  ftavi  Varma.3 4 5 6  From  an 
inscription  at  P  ad  in  :Ui  a  blia  pu  r  a  m  it  is  seen 
RaviVarma.  ^hat  £avi  Varma  performed  an  import¬ 
ant’  religious  ceremony  in  the  PadmanSbliapuram.  temple 
on  the  first  of  Vrsohikam  754  M.  E.  after  finishing  its 
architectural  improvements. i!  He  might  have  been  the 

co-regent  of  Sri  Vlra  Udaya  Mstrt'hanija  Yarma  at  that 
time.  He  performed  the  Thula.purushadana m  ceremony  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Kula^ekhafa  Pefumal.*1  He  was  a 
pious  man  who  took  delight  in  repairing  temples  and  per¬ 
forming  religious  oeremonies.s  During  the  hitter  part  of  his 
reign  there  were  dissensions  between  the  ThrppSpptir  and 
the  Kottar akkar a  branches  of  the  ruling  family.  Ravi  iWi 
Varma  seams  to  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  his 
position.  He  appears  to  have  closed  his  career  in  784  M.E." 
Nagam  Aiya  states  that  from  the  ThiruvattSr  inscription  it  is 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  XOIII  of  770  M.E.  p.69.  According  to  SliungoOnny  MonOn 
his  death  occurred  in  769  M.  E.  (History  of  Travancore,  p.  96).  JVhile 
Nagam  Aiya  Bays  that  his  reigii  continued  only  up  to  763  M.  E.  (State 
Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  300). 

2  App  M.  Doc.  LXXXV1I  of  763;  XC,  of  763;  XOI  of  769;  XClI  of  760; 
XOIY  of’ 770;  XCVIof  771;  XCVIIof  772;XCVIII  of  777;  XC1X  of  777; 
0  of  778;  Cl  of  779;  CII  of  779  ;  CHI  of  779  ;  ClY  of  779;  OVI  of  781; 
CVlI  of  781;  CIX  of  782;  CX  of  783;  CXI  of  7  83,  pp,  68-79. 

3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  300. 

4  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 

5  His  inscriptions  are  found  at  Thiruvatt&r,  Kefalapufam,  and  Trivandrum 
and  range  from  772-782.  M.E.  (Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  I,  p. 
175).  In  776  M.  E.  he  performed  the  Thulapurus'kada.TMm  in  the  Padma- 
nabhaswamy  temple  and  built  a  mandapam  in  memory  of  it.  He  renovat¬ 
ed  the  temple  of  Keralapuram  and  made  Trivandrum  his  headquarters. 

6  There  are  a  number  of  records  which  make  reference  to  E-avi  Varma, 
dating  from  768  to  810  M.  E.  Hut  it  will  ho  seen  from  App.  M.  Doc. 
CXX,  p.  87,  that  there  were  two  kings  of  that  name,  and  that  the  first 
closed  his  career  on  3rd  Chit’hira  784  M.  E.  and  was  succeedod  by  E&ma 
Varhaa  of  Chirava.  (See  also  Kerala  Society  Papers— No.  1,  p.  9.) 
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clear  that  Bavi  Bavi  Yarma’s  reign  lasted  till  780  M.E.  The 
documents  cited  above  prove  that  this  view  is  not  correct. 
From  the  Thiruvattar  inscription  it  is  seen  that  that  king 
had  two  brothers  Adithya  Varma  and  Bstma  Varma.  Adithya 
Varma  appears  to  have  survived  his  brothers  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  From  the  temple  records  it  is  clear  that 
BSma  Varma  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  785 
M.  E.,  the  year  in  which  he  died.1  It  is  also  seen  that 
Bavi  Varma  was  succeeded  by  Bama  Varma  and  Adithya 
Varma,  and  that  they  were  succeeded  by  another  Ba.ma 
Varma.2  His  successor  was  Bavi  Varma,  the  Senior  Thiru¬ 
vati  of  Chirava.  The  Ilamba  record  of  781  M.  E.  men¬ 
tions  one  Vira  Mart'hanija  Iravi  Varma  Thiruvati  as  ruling 
in  Vepsd.  He  may  be  identified  with  Bavi  Varma  who 
died  in  784  M.  E.3 

According  to  certain  records  the  ruling  Maharaja 
was  Bavi  Varma  who  was  the  head  of  Chirava  from  786 
to  838  M.  E.4 5  The  Eric’bakujam  inscrip- 
UOTncSlTvama  ^on  states  that  a  P0rson  who  made  an 
endowment  to  the  temple  near  Nagercoil 
waited  upon  the  king  at  Quilon  to  pray  that  the  lands  con* 
veyed  to  the  temple  might  be  exempted  from  taxation.3  The 
prayer  was  granted.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  Umii 
Kerala  Varma,  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Jayasimhanadi  was 
thin  exoercising  sovereign  powers.  He  was  an  adoptee 
from  Cochin.6  An  entry  in  the  temple  records  shows  that 
in  807  M-  E.,  Upni  Kerala  Varma  of  Jayasimhanadi  and 


1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXII  of  785;  and  CXIII  of  786.  pp.  79-80.  - 

2  App.  M.  Doo.  CXX,  p-  87. 

3  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  167. 

i  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p-  10;  App.  M.  Docs.  CXIV  of  786  ;  CXV 
of  799;  CXVII  of  801;  OXVI1I  of  802;  OXIX  of  807. 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  94. 

6  Kerala  Sooiety  Papers,  No.  3-p.  128. 
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Ravi  Varma  of  Thrppappar  andGhirava  jointly  made  certain 
expiatory  gifts  in  the  temple.1  itavi  Varma  resided  at 
Kalkulam  and  sometimes  at  Trivandrum.  A  Travancore 
archaeologist  observes  that  &avi  Varma  was  the  king  of 
Jayasimhanad.-2  But1  the  description  of  &avi  Varma  in 
the  temple  records  already  referred  to  as  the  Thifuvafi 
of  ThrppappQr  and  Chirava  and  Unni  Kerala  Varma  as 
Of  JayasimhanSd  proves  conclusively  that  the  fo:  mer  was 
the  king  contemplated  in  the  inscription,  itavi  Varma  of 
Tlirppappur  ■  and  Ghirava  appears  to  have  managed  the 
affairs  of  government  with  the  co-operation  of  Unni  Ksraja 
Varma. 

■  The  latter’s  reign  seems  1o  have  continued  till  826 
M.E.  (1651  A.D.).  According  to  N again  Aiya  there  were  two 
&avi  Varmas  and  two  Unni  KefaJa  Varmas  during  this 
period.3-  This  view  is  probably  due  to  a  mistake  which 
arose  from  certain  entries  in  the  temple  records.  The 
records  now  available  contradict  this  view*  In  some'  of  the 
earlier  documents  Unni  Kerala  Varma  is  described  as  of 
Jayasimhanad  while  in  the  later  ones  he  is  described  as  of 
ThVppappttr.  But  the  individual  was  one  and  the  same; 
for  it  is  seen  that  Upni  Kerala  Varma  of  JayasimhanSd 
became  the  head  of  Tbrppappur  as  well.4  In  805  M.E.,  two 
princes  were  adopted  from  the  Vellarappalli  branch  of  the 
Ooohin  royal  family.  They  were  Kama  Varma  and  Sdithya 
Varma,  the  sons  of  Lakshmi  Amina,  sister  of  Urnji  Ksrala 
Varma.3  This  shows  that  the  adopted  &Sjas  desired  to 
introduce  into  the  royal  family  of  Travancore  members  of 
their  natural  families. 

1  App.  M.  Roc.  CXX.pp.  86-93;  CXXlX,  p.110. 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  VII,  p.  96. 

3  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  301-303. 

4  App.  p.  288. 

B  Keraja  Society  Papers,  No-  3-p.  128. 
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An  important  political  event  of  the  period  was  'the 
invasion  of  Travancore  by  the  Madura  forces.  Their 
. ,  '  success  is  found  recorded  in  some  - of.  the 

Thnumala  Nfiyak  s  |_ater_^ay  b00]CP<  Historians  are  accustom* 
ed  to  look  upon  the  relations  between  -Tra* 
vaneoreand  other  parts' of  southern  India  through  a  coloured 
glass.  Vijayanagar,  Madura  and  Trichinopoly  loom  large 
in  their  eyes  while  Travancore  has  often  been  regarded -as 
a  kind  of  el  dorado  where  neighbouring- powers  picked  up 
victories  without  effort.  Thirumala  N  Syak  was  a  great  ruler 
whose  architectural  monuments  adorn  the'  city  of  Madura. 
Theories  of  his  military  successes  took  their  colour  from 
brick  and  mortar,  and  the  splendour  of  his  city.-  1  T-he 
architectural  works  which  the  great  Nsyak-  left,  the 
undying  nature  of  his  monuments  of  art,  blinded  -Nelsomas 
to  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  Thirumala  Ns,yak  as' a 
soldier,  statesman  or  politician.1 

Neither  the  Madura  Chronicle  nor  any  of  the 
older  books  says'  that  Thirumala  subdued  Travancore. 
.Even1  Nelson  who' admired  Thirumala  intensely  does  not 
mention  any  invasion  of  Travancore  by  him.  •  Moore  and 
Stuart,  the  authors  of  the  Trichinopoly  and  the  Tinnevelly 
Manuals1  respectively,  and  Caldwell,  the  author  of -the 
History  of  Tinnevelly,  do  not  make  mention  .of  any 
conquest  -Of  Travancore  by  Thirumala  N&yak  Nor  has 
Shungoonny  •  Menon,  the  historian  of  Travancore,- made 
any  reference  to  it:  But  recent  -writers  have  broadcasted 
an  account  of  the  alleged  defeat  of  Travancore  and -  its 
reduction  to  the  position  of  a  feudatory,  of  "Madurh.2 
The  Travancore  Stats  Manual  is  their  prominent  authority, 


1  Indian  Antiquary -1 9  '_6-p  14').  .  .  __  .  -  - 

2  Among  the  publications  which  mention  this  so-called  conquest  are 

Mr.  .Sathyanatha.-^iyar’s  History  of  the,  Nayaks  of  Madura  ppjd  the 
article  in  the.-Indian  Antiquary,  by, Mr.  Rangneharj.  _  ■ 
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one  which  "they  legitimately  regard  as  reliable.  Passages 
from  the  Manual  are  often  cited  in  support  of  the  alleged 
viotory  of  Thifumala  in  Travancore.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  that  account  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  evidenoe  which  warrants  its  correctness. 

The  rule  of  the  Kayaks  comprised  within  it  an  exten¬ 
sive  territory  and  their  inscriptions  are  found  in  many 
places  in  south  India.  But  there  is  none  which  refers  to 
Tbirumala’s  conquest  of  Travancore.  The  evidence  on 
which  Nagam  Aiya  based  his  opinion  was  a  cadjan  docu¬ 
ment  discovered  from  a  private  house  in  Nanjansd.  It 
reads : — ' 

“Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  at  our 
residence  at  Kalkulam  by  the  natlars  (ryots)  between 
Mangalam  and  Manakudi,  including  those  of  Perumpattu, 
tali  and  sanktam,  that  the  country  is  smitten  by  calamities, 
having  had  no  cultivation  for  the  Kar  (Kanni)  crop  of  810, 
and  that,  as  Pisanam  (Kumbham)  cultivation  was  not  begun 
owing  to  the  advent  of  Tirumala  Nayakkar’s  forces  and 
as  the  crops  raised  of  Manalvari  Samba  and  Adikkiravi 
(different  kinds  of  paddy)  suffered  by  blight,  the  ryots  have 
not  the  wherewithal  to  begin  fresh  cultivation,  we  are 
pleased  to  command  on  this  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  of 
Mast  in  the  year  810  M.  E,,  that  the  levying  of  orupoo 
melvaram.  (a  fixed  tax)  be  given  up  for  the  pisanam  crop  and 
'that  this  fact,  viz.,  that  simple  melvaram  alone  will  be 
realised  on  the  pisanam  cultivation  between  Mangalam  and 
Manakudi  including  Perumpattu  tali,  and  sanketam  be  duly 
notified  to  the  ryots  of  the  said  places  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Nanjanad  North.”1 

The  document  does  not  say  that  Travancore  was 
defeated,  not  even  that  there  was  a  battle.  It  merely 


1  This  was  published  in  the  Travancore  Government  Gazette  Supplement 
Yol.  Ill,  No.  46,  dated  ISth  Deo.  1899,  six  years  before  the  publication 
ol  the.  Travancore  State  Manual. 
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describes  the  calamities  which  befell  the  people  on  account 
of  the  irruption  of  Thirumala  Nayak’s  forces.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  zone  of  a  battle  are 
more  or  less  the  same,  whichever  party  wins  or  loses  ulti¬ 
mately.  Nagam  Aiya  does  not  say  affirmatively  that  Thiru- 
mala  NSyak:s  forces  subjugated  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Travancore.  But  the  general  drift  of  his  observations  is 
such  as  to  raise  a  plausible  view  of  this  State  having  become 
feudatory  to  Madura;  for  he  observes  that  Travancore  was 
the  feudatory  of  Vi jayanagar  and  that  until  the  accession 
of  Thirumala  Nsyak  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  rulers  of  Madura.  BLe  states  that  Thiru- 
mala’s  forces  entered  Ranjan&d  and  committed  depreda¬ 
tions.  It  is  also  said  that  from  the  advent  of  theNSyak’s 
forces  the  Travancore  king  was  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
Madura  kingdom.  This  appears  to  be  a  generalisation  made 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  liamappctyyan  Ammanai 
which  avers  that  the  NsnjanSd  Rsja  was  reduced  to  sub¬ 
jection  and  was  made  the  foremost  among  the-  vassals,  the 
seventy-two  poligars,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  bastions 
of  the  P&n(Lyan  capital.1  The  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Nayaks  of  Madura  refers  to  this  and  adds  that  ‘if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  king  of  NanjanSd  took  part  in  the 
war  against  the  fiethupathi  (which  Game  later,  as  the 
Ramappayyan  Ammanai  says),  it  confirms  Thifumala’s 
success  in  the  Travancore  campaign’.2  There  is  no  corrobor¬ 
ative  evidence  on  this  point.  Very  little  turns  on  the 
reference  in  the  work  to  the  conquest  of  the  Malayalam 
country.  It  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Madura  army  crossed  the  pass  to  this  side  of  the  Western 
Ghats. 


1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  316— Nagam  Aiya  does  net 
appear  to  have  believed  the  story. 

2  B.  Sathyanatha'Aiyar,  History  oHhe  Nayaks.of. Madura,  p..!2l.. 
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The  ‘Nanjanad.fta.ja’  referred  to  cannot  be  the  king 
of  Travancore.  The  Travancore  kings  have  been  known 
by  various  names  Vanchiventhan,  Cher  an,  V&nattu  Arachan 
•  or  Thiruvati,  but  never  as  Nanjanad  ftaja.  The  author 
of  Bamappayyan  Ammanai  could  not  have  failed  to 
understand  the  difference  between  the  two.  If-  there  was 
a  victory  over  the  king  of  Travancore,  he  would  have  made 
RSmappayyan  a  greater  man  than  the  conqueror  of  the 
Nanjanad  ftaja.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  ruler  with 
the  heredity  and  prominence  such  as  those  possessed  by  the 
king  of  Travancore  would  have  ever  consented  to  assume 
the  roll  of  a  bastion-keeper  at  Madura,  as  one  among  the 
poligars  who  were  the  deputies  of  the  Nayak  of  Madura, 
and  were  nothing  more  than  the  dependent  chiefs  of  small 
patches  of  territory,  often  not  more  than  a  few  villages  held 
during  pleasure.  This  argument  serves  to  discredit  the 
interpretation  generally  put  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Bamappayyan  Ammanai.  Neither  the  defeat  nor  the  identity 
.  of  the  vanquished  is  proved, 

These  erroneous  interpretations  are  the  result  of  a 
feeling  that  Travancore  was  a  feudatory  of  Vijayanagar 
and  that  the  suzerainty  passed  to  Madura  when  the  Nayaks. 
became  independent  of  their  former  masters.  Rangachari 
who  accepted  the  account  of  Thirumala’s  victory  over 
Travancore  refers  to  no  authority  other  than  Nagam 
Aiya.1  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Nayaks  of  Madura 
observes  that  ever  since  RSmaraja  Vithala’s  campaign 
against  the  Thiruvati  and  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
the  position  of  a  feudatory  of  Vijayanagar,  reflected  in  the 
ftuchlndram  inscription  of  1547,  Travancore  appears  to 
have  given  up  her  aggressive  attitude  and  remained  loyally 
subordinate  to  Madura.2  The  suggestion  that  a  gift  of 
land  made  by  Thirumala  Nayak  to  the  SladySr  ftiva 

1  Indian  Antiquary  - 1916— Vol.  XLY,  p.  168. 

8  History  of  the  Nayaks  of  Madura,  p.  120. 
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temple  dated  811  M.  E.  (1635),  may  have  been  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  successful  invasion  of  Trav^ncore  is 
clearly  unsustainable  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  >:fe.yidence 
or  even  some  little  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  character?’''*'’" 

Thirumala  JSTayak’s  invasion  of  NanjanSd  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  historical  fact.  He  looked  upon  the  fertile  plains 
of  .Nanjansd  with  a  wistful  eye.  In  his 
project.*1  dominions  visitations  of  famine  were  of 

frequent  occurrence.  He  wanted  money  for 
his  magnificence  and  his  extravagance.  His  general  6&ma- 
ppayya,  suspected  of  sedition  and  subsequently  forgiven 
by  bis  master,  was  anxious  to  vindicate  his  loyalty  and 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  He,  thereupon,  projected  an  expedition 
to  the  south  with  his  eyes  set  on  Nanjan&ij  w'hich  promised 
considerable  booty.  The  Madura  forces  encamped  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  territories  of  Travancore  in  810  M."  E. 
(1635  A.  D.) 

The  Travancore  army  was  commanded  by  Iravikkutti 
Pillai,  a  young  man  of  intrepid  courage.  The  twm  armies 
met  at  Kaniyakulam.  Iravikkutti  and 
Ifavikkutt^Pihai  His  men  fought  with  commendable  valour. 

But  the  leader  fell  in  the  field  of  battle 
deceived  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  The  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  for  Travancore.  A  contemporary  ballad1  des¬ 
cribes  the  heroic  death  of  Iravikkutti  Pi-llai.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  structure  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  warrior  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Keralapuram  in  south 
Travancore.  Even  to-day  the  passers-by  sing  his  glory  and 
pray  for  his  soul.  Recently  the  Archaeological  Department 
has  been  able  to  recover  a  stone  bust  of  Iravikkutti  Pillai 
which  lay  buried  in  the  adjacent  paddy  fields.  The  present 
writer  has  visited  the  place  and  verified  the  facts. 

1  The  Iravikkutti  Pillai  paffu— The  ballad  taken  along  with  a  prevalent 
tradition  proves  Travancore’s  victory. 
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The  ballad  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the 
bravery  of  the  Travancore  soldiers.  It  is  narrated  that 
one  of  the  subalterns  of  Iravikkutti  proceeded  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  to  claim  the  head  ox  the  hero  which  had  been  taken  to 
Madura  by  flSmappayyan’s  orders.  The  doughty  cham¬ 
pion  did  recover  it  and  place  it  before  the  Maharaja.  The 
Maharaja,  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his  loyal  and 
valiant  minister,  repaired  to  his  house  to  console  his 
bereaved  mother  in  person.  In  this  incident  there  is  an 
indication  of  the  very  strong  attachment  which  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  concerned  wilh  the  details  of  that  story. 
But  this  much  is  clear,  that  although  the  Madura  forces 
repeated  their  incursions  into  N&nja- 
Tr^jefeated DOt  n§'^’  and  committed  depredations,  they 
were  not  able  to  win  any  victory  over 
Travancore.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  ‘the  power  of  Venad 
became  gradually  weakened  after  Ramappayya’s  invasion 
until  at  last  she  no  longer  possessed  the  least  capacity  for 
resisting  foreign  aggressions.’  This  view  is  belied  by  evid¬ 
ence  of  an  important  character.  It  is  furnished  by  John 
Nieuhoff,  who  bad  good  opportunities  of  learning  the  com¬ 
parative  importance  cf  the  states  of  South  •  India.  He 
writes  in  1664  A.  D.  (839  M.  E.)  that  th9  ‘King  (of  Travan¬ 
core)  constantly  keeps  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  Negros 
(Nayars)  hero  (Kalkulam)  to  secure  it  against  the  Nayak 
of  Madura  whose  power  is  much  dreaded  here’,'1  The 
gradual  declension  of  the  power  of  Travancore  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fact. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Travancore  was  never 
subject  to  Vijayanagar  or  Madura.  On  the  other  hand  its 
kings  possessed  full  political  indepen* 
Thth^Dutehand  dence-  Travancore  knew  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  state  by  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  of  policy  both  internal  and,  external..  Its  rulers 
1  Churchill’s  Collection  of  voyages  and  Travels,  Yob  II,  p.  228. 
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'endeared  themselves  to  their  subjects  by  wise  and.  liberal 
acts  as  well  as  by  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  their 
aspirations.  They  realised  that  the  political  conditions  of 
south  India  were  undergoing  great  changes.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  had  become  a  danger  to  the  security  of  Malabar  and 
its  commercial  prosperity.  They  had  succeeded  in  putting 
down  the  Arab  merchants  whose  trade  with  the  ports  of 
Travancore  used  to  bring  in  large  revenues.  But  they  had 
become  effete.  “The  whole  nation  was  groaning  under 
priestly  dominion,  a  dominion  which  se-t  the  Bishop’s  mitre 
-before  the  King’s  crown,  and  the  -Chnrch  before  the  State, 
and  woe  to  that  Governor  who  should  dare  to  disobey  the 
mandate  of  a  priest.  This  people  who  aimed  at  an.  Empire  in 
India  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  at  wholesale  conversions 
effected  by  conviction,  bribery,  fraud,  or  violence,  who  con¬ 
sidered  no  expenditure  too  large  to  effect  their  object,  whose 
self-love  had  alienated  all  friends,  and  injustice  created 
many  enemies,  were  now  on  the  eve  of  resigning  their 
authority  to  others.”? 

Although  Portugal  had  more  than  held  her  own  in  the 
scuffle' of  the  coast  Rajas,  she  had  never  made  an  impression 
even  on  the  small  isolated  kingdoms  of  the  inland  south,  and 
after  the  extention  of  the  Moghul  empire  southward  she 
ceased  to  have  any  significance  as  a  land  power.1 2  In  Malar 
bar  they  had  become  objects  of  hatred  and  detestation. 
Their  military  were  demoralised,  their  officers  corrupt,  and 
the  common  people  idlers  and  sycophants.  The  inquisition 
Was  hateful.  The  synod  of  Diarnper  in  1599  A.  D.,  alienated 
the  bulk  of  the  native  Christian  community  who  were  not 
Catholics.  The  Portuguese  were  disliked  even  in  Cochin 
Whose  king  and  people  had,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  stood  by  them  through  thick  and  thin.  Other  European 
powers. had  arrived  at  the  eastern- waters  to  contest  the 


1  Francis  Day,  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  114-  1X5. 

2  W.  W.  Hunter,  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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prize  with  Portugal.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  disliked 
•the  Portuguese  through  religious  as  well  as  political  and 
commercial  causes.  The  award  of  the  unexplored  world 
made  by  the  Pope  was  cast  to  the  winds.  The  power  of 
'Portugal  on  the  seas  had  declined  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  by.  the  English  fleet  in  1588  A.  D.  The 
Protestant  powers,  Holland  and  England,  saw  in  it  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  East  India  Comprnies  were  formed 
in  England  and  Holland,  about  the  same  time,  (1599  and 
1602  respectively)  in  order  to  expand  their  trade  with  the 
east  which  till  then  was  monopolised  by  Portugal.  Eoththe 
companies  fought  their  way  in  the  teeth  of  Portuguese 
opposition.  ' 

Holland  understood  that  there  could  be  no  peace  with 
Portugal  and  with  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
States-General  of  Holland  played  the  leading  ‘maritime  part’ 
in  Europe -as  the- kings  of  Portugal  had  done  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  beginning  the  Dutch  government  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  expansion  of  trade  in  the  east.  ’  The 
Dutch  struck  at  the  Portuguese  by  destroying  their  fleet 
near  Bantam  in  the  East  Indies  in  1602,  thus  laying  open 
for  ever  the  way  to  the  Spice  Islands.  In  1603  Goa,  the 
chief  Portuguese  settlement  in  the  west  coast  of  India,  was 
threatened.  The  first  connection  of  the  Dutch  with  Mala¬ 
bar  was  the  treaty  they  negotiated  with  the  Zamorin  as 
early  as  1604  A.  D.1 

By  this  treaty,  concluded  between  that  king  and 
admiral  S.  Vander  Hagen  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  territories  of  His  Highness  and  the 
rest  of  India,  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  trade  at  Calicut 
and  to  build  a  fort  for  their  protection.  Before  1610  A.  D. 
they,  captured  the  Moluccas  in  the  east.  Having  made 
themselves  a  power  in  Java,  between  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Malay  Straits,  they  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Batavia  in 
1619.  The  rivalry  between  them  and  the  English  in  the  east 

V  K..  M-  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutoh,  p.  2. 
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was  great.  The  latter  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  projects- 
of  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  a  consequence  of 
numerous  reversals,  especially  the  massacre  of  Amboyna„j 
Some  years,  later,  the  Dutch  captured  MalayafronvthePortu- 
guese  and  turned  the  Straits  into  a  Dutch  water-way.  They 
had  expelled' the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon.  In  the  middle 
of  the  century  they  had  founded  a  colony  at  the  - Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  the  half-way  house  of  the  Indo-European 
commerce.  In  1641  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Dutch  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  spice  trade. 
The  Dutch  were  thus  enabled  to  have  a  free  play  in  the 
Far  East.  Consequently  the  English  decided  to  concentrate 
their  energy  on  the  mainland  of  India. 

They  sought  to  obtain  trading  privileges  ip  India 
from  the. Moghul  empeior.  The  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  to  the  emperoi’s  court  had  opened  to  them  the  high¬ 
way  of  royal  favour.  The  earliei-t  English  settlement  in 
India  was  Surat  on  the  west  coast.  In  -1611  they  founded 
a  factory  at  Masulipatam  on  the  east  coast.  In  1616 
they  entered  into  au  agreement  with  the  Zamorin.  From 
1622  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  lay  open  to  them.  The 
English  had  to  light  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  Portuguese 
at  the  .commencement;  .but  the  foimer  became  their  sworn 
enemies  on  the  decline  of  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
latter.  In  1639  ore  of  the  Masulipatam  factors,  Francis 
Day,  obtained  a  small  strip  of  land  at  Madras  from  the  Raja 
of  Chandragiri,  of  the  old  Vijayanagar  stock.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  south  the  English  looked 
about  for  sites  for  new  settlements.  In  819  M.  E.  (1644 
A.  -D.)  permission  was  obtained  from  the  king  of  Travan- 
core  to  build  a  factory  at  Vilinjam,  eight  miles  south  of 
Trivandrum.  This  was  the  earliest  English  settlement  in 
this  state. 

On  the  death,  of  .Unni  Kerala  Varma,  Ravi  Varjna, 
who  as  co-regent  was  directly  interesting  himself  in  ' 
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the  concerns  of  south  Travancore,  becam 3  sole  sovereign.1 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  irruptions  of  the  Madura 
forces  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  authority.  In  834  M.  E.- 
(1659  A.D.),  he  seams  to  have  been  residing  in  the  new  palace 
at  Bhath'app&nti.  Am  inscription  of  that  year  testifies  to  h'S 
deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the' 
temple  lands.2  He  issued  a  sympathetic  mandate  to  relieve? 
them,"  It  may  be  noted  that  the  cadjan  edict  referred  to' 
above  granting  remission  of  taxes  on  account  of  the  N&yak 
invasion  was  issued  by  him  from  the  palace  at  Kalkulam. 
ftavi  Varma  appears  to  have  ruled  the  kingdom  efficiently 
andwelh  :  ■  • 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the 
e'nter’prise'of  the  Dutch  in  the  Malabar  waters  took  definite 
shape.  Their  political  intrigues  caused 
e  Butch.,  .  the  Portuguese  the  ’  friendship  of  Cochin. 
In  that  stale  there1 *  arose  a  dispute  between  two  branches 
of  the  ruling  house.  The  Portuguese  espoused  the'  causb 
bf  one  of  them.8  The  dispossessed  branch  had  the  support 
bf  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  besides  the  &s,jas  of  Thekkum- 
ktir,  Vatakkumkur  and  E<Jappalli.  The  Padiyafhu  Ac'han, 
a  powerful  Nayar  chieftain,  the  hereditary  „ minister  bf 
Co'chin,  was  also'  in  secret  league  with  them.  He  favoured 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  become  the  donbin- 
Sifit  power  in  the  government  of  the  state,  reducing  not  only 
his  influence  as  the  minister,  but  also  the  authority  of  the 
king  himself  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  Ac'han  advised' 
Ylra  Kerala  Varma  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch, 
paying  a  visit  to  Ceylon  for  the  purpose.  This  was  done  and 


1  According  to  Nagam  Aiya,  Ravi  Varma  succeeded  Unvi  Kefa'a  Varma 
iri  827  M.  E.-(Staie  Manual,-  Vol.  I,  p.  603.) 

2  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  Vil,  p.  91. 

3  For  details  vide  PafappSttn  No.  V,  of  the  Sri  Mu  la  in  Scries. 

See  B,lSo  K.  M.  Panikkar,  Malabar  apd  the  Portuguese,-  pp.  155-161, 
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th  3  Batch  governor,  Van  Goens,  was-  gladtoriake  ad'Vafi-G 
age  of  the  opportunity.  He  had  orders  from  Batavia  to-  sriW 
“all  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  west  coast  from 
Comorin  horthwards,  Quilon,  Cochin,  Cannanore, Goa  and 
Diu,  and  whatever  other  places  the  Portuguese  may  stilt 
possess  there.”  The  Dutch  commanded  collected  his  niep 
and  embarked -for  Malabar.  ■  ' 5 

Van  Goens  appeared  at  the  head  of  a-fle'et-in  Quilon 
in  December  1661  A.  D.  On  disembarking  they'-werb  6'ppfrs* 
ed  by  a  large  body  of  Nsyars  'who  werey  however,  oblige# 
to  yield.  The  Portuguese  fled  to  the  neighbouring-  'w-CodfC 
Many  were  killed  and  a  larger  number  wounded  onbothjSid'es,- 
The  Nsyars  again  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  -  -BnOthiS 
field-pieces  of  the  Dutch  enabled  them  to  gain  a  "victory.  -Th& 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the-  Rjni  at  ’QUiton? 
blew  up  a  neighbouring  temple,  and  burnt  the  houses  inrilfe- 
neighbourhood.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Quilon,  Van  Goeh& 
proceeded  to  Cochin  where  the-Portuguese  capitulated  (186S)> 
“  the  soldiers  and  all  others  belonging'  to  the  army  leaving 
the'  place  with  arms  and  baggage,  flags  flying,  " druffis? 
beating,  fuses  alight,  musket  balls  in  their  mouth*-' td  ‘-a5 
place  outside  the  town  where  the  arms  were  piled  before1 
the  standard  of  the  Dutch  Commander.”1  •  The  Dutch  entered 
the  palace"  and  -  seized"  RSpi  Gangadhara  LakshmVthe 
partisan  of  the  Portuguese,  and-  sent"  her"' in  cortfinemehh 
to  the  Zamor in.  But-the  Dutch  had- to  face  a -hew '  Opphsi^- 
tiori  by  the  feija  of  Purakksd  who  eatne  to  'help :- the1 
Portuguese.  He  was  also  ultimately  defeated  and  thb> 
victor's  were  able  to  set  upon'  the  throne  the  prince  whoiei 
claim  they  espoused.  Goda  Varma  of  Cochin -thereupon- 
repaired  to  Travaiicore  to  seek  help’  which;1  however,  he  Was' 
not  able  to  secure.  The  capture  of  Cochin  made  the-Du-tch-r 
practically  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Malabar  fcohst. 
They  found  themselves  the  inheritors  of  the  Portuguese  in 

1  For  details  See  Nieuhoff-’a -  account- Churchill ’a  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels^m  II.  hp.  215420.  :  .  -  '  •  '  -  -  '-4'  * 
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the  advantages • secured  by  the  latter  through  years  of 
fighting  and  diplomacy. 

Nieuhoff,  who  was  appointed  the  Company’s  deputy 
resolved  to  try  conciliatory  measures  with  Quilon  in  order 
‘io  settle  matters  for  the  re-establish-- 

The  Dutch  treaty.  mant  of  traffic/  Ir  839  M,  Eij  (1664.  A.  D,)( 

Niauhoff  visited  the  king  of  Travancore,  then  staying  at 
Attingal,  with  the  idea  of  arranging  a  treaty.1  Here  is 
an-  interesting  description  of  the  visit.  “  We  travell’d 
for-  about  a  league  along  the  sea-side,  till  we  came  to 
a  large  river,  which  carried  us  in  three  hours  rowing 
to  the  court;  here  we  understood  that  the  king  was  just 
then  ready  to  go  to  Kalkolang ,  I  gave  immediate  notice 
of  my  ■arrival  to  his  majesty,  who  sent  for  me  by  one 
of  his  Besidoors,  he  met  us  on  the  stairs-head,  with  many 
of  his  courtiers;  where  I  presented  him  with  the  usual 
respect,  the  letter,  with  some  presents  which  he  receiv’d 
and  caused  the  letter  to  be  read  aloud  before  nil  there 
present,  telling  me,  I  hat  ha  would  forthwith  let  me  know  his 
intention,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  I  might  take  a  walk 
into'  the  garden  /of  the  castle,  with  some  of  his  Besidcors ; 
and  discourse_  with  them  farther  in  a  certain  grove,  which 
he  pointed  at  with  his  fingers.  Accordingly  I  began  to  talk 
mure  at  large,  concerning  my  propositions,  with  the  four 
Residoors  who  were  for  treating  with  me  immediately  upon 
the  subject  in  hand,  which  I  told  them  I  had  no  ordeis  to 
do,  my  business  being  to  heat  with  the  king  in  person.  They 
having  given  the  king  an  account  of  what  I  said,  brought 
me  word,  that  his  majesty,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence 
could  not  take  the  resolution  till  the  next  day,  desiring  me 
to-have  patience  till  then,  and  presented  us  with  Pysang  and 
some  other  refreshments...,”... 

-The  next  day,  being  che  14th  of  Feb.,  about  eight 
a’clook  in  the  morning  the  king  sent  for  me  to  court 


1  Cluirchill’B  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vo!  XI,  p.  220, 
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again  by  a  negro,  where  we  met  the  before  mention’d 
four  Risidoors  at  the  gate,  ready  to  receive  us,  wA.jW.ent 
together  into  the  garden,  where  I  caused  a  carpet  toHfcr 
spread  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees,  as  they  did  their 
Indian  mats;  and  being  seated,  the  chiefest  of  the  Residoors 
told  me,  Hint  his  majesty  was  not  a  little  dissatisfied  at  our  burn¬ 
ing  the  Hoyal  Palace  of  Koulang,  and  that  he  had  given  him 
orders  to  treat  of  that  as  well  as  the  other  subject  with  me. 
That  the  letter  sent  to  admiral  Hu  start  had  leen  written 
with  no  other  intention,  than  to  treat  concerning  the  pretentions 
of  prince  Gondormo  and  that  therefoie,  they  would  be  glad  to 
hear  what  instructions  1  had  about  that  matter.  As  I  thought 
it  not  for  our  purpose  to  tergiversate  in  the  matter,  I 
told  them  bluntly,  that  Gondormo  might  thank  himself 
for  his  misfortunes;  for  that  when  our  fleet  and  forces, 
about  two  years  ago  appeard  near  Cochin,  to  attack  the 
Portuguese  our  enemies,  the  Dutch  admiral  had  set  up  a 
white  flag,  to  show  his  willingness  to  treat  with  the  queen 
of  Cochin,  which  Gondormo  had  not  only  prevented,  but  also 
attackd  our  forces,  and  opposed  and  still  did  oppose  all  our 
designs  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  government  of 
Cochin  upon  its  true  foundation . I  assured  them  far¬ 

ther,  that  his  majesty  of  Travancore,  had  been  always  in 
great  esteem  with  our  company,  that  they  never  doubted  of 
his  friendship,  notwithstanding  he  seem’d  to  bear  so  great 
a  share  in  Gondormo's  business;  that  I  was  sent  thither  on 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  more  strict  league  with  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  done  with  several  other  kings 
his  neighbours.  Whilst  they  were  debating  this  matter,  an 
envoy  arriv’d  from  the  queen  of  Koulang ,  with  a  letter,  in 
which  she  complained,  that  she  had  not  receiv’d  any  share 
of  the  customs,  nor  were  the  cannon  restored  to  her;  the 
Residoor  ask’d  me  what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  whether, 
we  would  do  less  than  the  Portuguese  had  done?  I  answered 
him,  if  we  should  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Portuguese 
we  must  be  guilty  likewise  of  ihe  same  enormities,  in. 
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;murthering,.  plundering,  etc.,  things  not  customary  among 
us,  the  intention  of  our  company  being  to  maintain  every¬ 
one  in  -his  right,  and  to  establish  a  free  commerce  without 
interruption;  and  these,  said  I,  are  the  main  contents  of 
my  commission,  according  to  which  I  am  to  treat  with  all 
the  tdngs  and  princes  of  the  coast  of  Malabar: 

■  -“After  several  other  debates,  finding  them  full  of  ter¬ 
giversations,  I  roundly  told  them,,tha,t  I  found  them  very 
•backward  in  what  had  been  proposed;  that  for  my  part,  I  had 
done  .all  what  I  could  to  procure  a  peace,  but  that  they  seem’d 
•to  be  rather  inclinable  to  war;  and  finding  them  somewhat 
puzzel’d  by  their  silence,  said,  that  if  as  yet  they  could  find 
opt  any  expedient,  to  compose  matters  upon  reasonable 
terms,  I  should  be  willing  to  hearken  to  them,  and  that,  if 
it  was  for  a  yearly  present,  or  a  sum  of  money,  once  for  all, 
they  should  have  it.  The  king  being  inform’d  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  sent  me  word  back,  that  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  in 
■which  several  others  besides  himself  were  concerned, he  must 
take  some  leisure  to  advise,  which  done,  he  would  send  one 
•of  his  Residoors  to  Koulang.  to  treat  farther  of  the  matter, 
I  insisted  upon  having  all  things  dispatched  here,  but  the 
Residoors  telling  me,  that  they  durst  not  urge  it  any  more 
to  the  king,  for  that  time,  I  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  to 
defer  it  till  our  next  meeting  at  Koulang,  tho’  I  very  well 
foresaw  that  this  negotiation  would  meet  with  no  small 
difficulties,  uirless  something  more  were  granted  than  had 
been  offer'd  hitherto.  About  the  same  time  the  before- 
menlion’d  queen,  sent  me  underhand  word,  that  she  was 
.yery  inclinable  to  a  farther  treaty,  but  that  it  could  not  be 
done  till  the  king  of  Tramncore  was  gone,  which  as  it  was 
no  unwelcome  news  to  me,  so  I  desired  the  Residoor  whom 
she  sent  to  me,  to  use  his  utmost  interest  with  her  majesty 
to  bring  it  to  pass,  being  sensible  that  it  was  the  intention 
©fray  Masters  to  live  with  her  in  a  good  corresponfeuce.” 

A  -  Seeing  that  new  complications  protracted  the  qegoti- 
aitopa  with  Travancors,  the  Dutch  resolved  to  square  up 
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the  differences.  But  the  RSni  was  afraid  of  treating  with 
the  foreigners  without  the  permission  of  the  king.  Nieuhoff 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Travancore  and  the  other 
neighbouring  rajas  of  Kottarakkara  and  Karunagappajli 
before  an  agreement  with  the  Kani  became  an  acconm 
plished  fact.  The  chief  articles  of  the  agreement  were 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  export  any  pepper 
or  cinnamon  out  of  this  •  territory,  or  to  sell  them  to 
any  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  alone  should  have  the  right  of  importing,  selling 
or  exchanging  opium.  A  schedule  of  prices  was  settled, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  share  which  the  contracting 
parties'  should  have  in  the  customs  duties.  The  Rspi  was 
immensely  pleased  by  the  transaction  and  she  presented  a 
golden 'bracelet  to  Nieuhoff  when  he  visited  her  at  Kallada. 
The  interview  is  thus  described  by  Nieuhoff. 

■  “The  2nd  of  March  with  break  of  day,  the  vice-roy 
of  the  king  of  1'iavankoor  call’d  by  them  Gorepe,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  negroes  call’d  Mattu  de  Pvlo  and  myself, 
set  out  for  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Koulang  which  was 
then  kept  at  Calliere  (Kallada).  We  arriv’d  there  about 
two  a  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  notice  waB 
given  of  our  arrival,  we  were  sent  for  to  court,  where,  after 
I  had  deliver’d  the  presents,  and  laid  the  money  down  for 
pepper,  I  was  introduced  into  her  majestj-’s  presence.  She 
had  a  guard  of  above  700  soldiers  about  her,  all  clad  after 
the  Malabar  fashion;  the  Queen’s  attiremant  being  no  more 
.than  a  piece  of  callicoe  wrapt  round  her  middle,  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  appearing  for  the  most  part  naked,  with 
a  piece  of  callicoe  hanging  carelessly  round  her  shoulders. 
Her  ears,  Which  were  very  long,  her  neck  and  arms  were 
adorn’d  with  precious  stones, .gold,  rings  and  bracelets,  and 
her  head  cover’d  with  a  piece  of  white  callicoe.  She  was 
past,  her  middle  age,  of  a  brown  complexion, .  with  black 
hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  blit  of  a  mpjestiok  mein,  she  being 
a  princess  who  shew’d  a  great  deal  of  good  conduct  ip  the 
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1  management  of  her  affairs.  After  I  had  paid  the  usual  com¬ 
pliments,  I  shew’d  her  the  proposition  I  was  to  make  to  her 
in  writing;  which  she  order’d  to  be  read  twice,  the  better 
to1  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  which  being  done,  she 
ask!dme,  Whether  this  treaty  comprehended  all  the  rest, 
and' whether  they  were  annull’d  by  it;  unto  which  I  having 
given  her  a  sufficient  answer,  she  agreed  to  all  our  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  were  accordingly  sign’d  immediately . . 

I  than  desired  leave  to  depart,  because  I  expected 
Mr.  Eustart  1  every  hour  at  Koulang ,  which  she  readily 
granted,1  and  at  the  same  time  took  a  golden  bracelet  from 
her  arms,  which  she  presented  me  as  a  token  of  her  good 
•inclinations  to  the  company.  She  order’d  one  of  the  llesidoors 
to  fasten  it  to  my  arm,  but  it  being  too  streight,  she  caused 
it- to  be  fitted  for  me,  she  having  once  before  viz.,  when  I  first 
gave  her  nodes  of  Mr.  Hus  tart’s  coming,  presented  me  with 
another  golden  bracelet,  for  which  and  all  other  honours, 
1  had  received  from  her  majesty,  since  -my  residence  at 
Koulang ,  I  returned  my  hearty  thanks,  desiring  her  once 
more  not  to  withdraw  her  favour  from  the  company.” 


iv.  The  Temple  and  the  State. 


The  successor  of  &avi  Varina  was  Rama  Varma 
.838-847  M.  E.  (1663-72  A.  E.).2  He  was  one  of  the  princes 
,  •  adopted  from  VellEfSppalli  in  805  M.  E. 

...  AdThIaVaarmad  (1630)-3  He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak 
.  .  .  ruler,  His  successor  Adithya  Varma,  (847- 

852  M.  E.),  also  an  adoptee  from  Cochin,  was  equally  weak. 
,  I  Councillor  of  the  Indies  and  Governor  and  Director  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon 
•  and  the- Malabar  Coast. 

'2  .Kerala  Sooiety  Papera,  No.l,  pp.  6-i'O.  The  name  of  this  king  is  not 
.mentioned  by  Nagam  Aiya.  It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  R.  Kara  van  a 
Panikkar’s  History  of  Travanoore  (Malaya] am),  p.  6S. 

9  Kerala  Society  Papers— No.  3,  p.  128.  ; 
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Ths  political  condition;  of  'the  kingdom  made  his  position, 
diffionlt.  This- was  munly  due  to  the  differences  qmong. 
the,  temple  authorities  inle>'  se,  which  the  king  was  not. 
able  to  set  right.  . , 

‘The  part  played  by  the  temples,  especially  that.  bf; 
Sri  PachnanUbha  at  Trivandrum,  in  the  political  evolution 
'  .of  Travancora  has  often  been  over-em- 
emp  o  a  air  a.  p]iag|S3^_  These  institutions,  no  .doubt1,' 

had  been  exercising  their  influence  from  ancient  time's. 
That  the  Trivandrum  temple  was  from  very,  old  days  an' 
important  institution  is  proved  by  the  specific  reference 
made  by  ancient  writers.  The  life  of  the  time  centred  in 
the  religious  institutions,  which  in  those  days  did  not  con¬ 
fine  their  activity  to  religious  purposes.  Every  thing,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  economic,  religious  and  cultural  activities  of  life! 
was  _  there  concentrated.  The  authorities  of  the  temple 
were  frequently  able  to  influence  , the  politics  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Many  of  the  temples  possessed  great  wealth  which 
was  -continually  fed  by  donations  and  endowments.  The 
incomes  from  their  properties  were  collected  by  the  Uralars 
with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  local  assemblies'. 
Defaulters  were  taken  before  the  king  who  exercised'  sove¬ 
reign  rights  known  as  the  mHkoyma.  The  fines  imposed 
were  realised  with'  the  help  of  the  king’s  officers.1'  The 
conditions  of  the  trusts  created  in  fa~ourof  the  temples  were 
generally  obeyed.  Cases  of  violation  ware  reported  to  the 
representative  of  the  king  in  the  district  and  the  offending 
individuals  were  punished  by  the  assembly  concerned  with 
the  assent  of  such  representative.  The  authority  of  the 
king  over  the  temples  was,  however,  restricted  by  certain 
wall-understood  obligations. 

’  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were  scrupulously 
respected,  particularly  the  right  of  asylum  within1 the 
Scinkethams.  Scnikethtrri  originally  meant  the  ‘jurisdiction’ 
t  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  XV,  p-  -i--  ..  . 
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of  the  temples,  Ic  was  regarded  as  sacrosanct  and  inviol¬ 
able  by  established  usage.  ‘Within  the  Esvaswam  limits 
the  managers  of  the  temples-  collected  the  revenues  and 
exercised  judicial  powers,  The  sovereigns  themselves  yielded 
homage  and  paid  substantial  tribute  to  the  DSvaswams.  The 
various  chiefs  or  swarQpams  assisted  in  the  management  of 
the  pagoda  and  the  celebration  of  its  ceremonies.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  endowments  were  infringed  upon  and 
the  privileges  curtailed  as  the  secular  influence  prevailed 
and  the  religious  influence  diminished.’1 

The  right  of  asylum  within  the  Sanketham  gave  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  weak  and  the  helpless.  It  enured  to  the 
advantage  of  royalty  itself  on  certain  occasions.  So  late  as 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Malabar  Era, 
one  of  the  Sttingal  R&pis  saved  herself  fiom  a  besieging 
force  from  KEyankulam  by  escaping  from  the  Ne$um- 
puram  palace  and  finding  her  way  within  the  Sanfctham  of 
the  -neighbouring  temple.2 

In  course  of  time  the  king’s  officers  began  to  use 
their  position  of  vantage  to  benefit  the  royal  treasury.  The 
impositions  levied  on  persons  who  held  the  temple  lands  for 
cultivation  led  to  friction.  Conflicts  between  the  two 
authorities  became  frequent.  The  rulers  were  obliged  to 
save  the  powers  and  prestige  of  the  officers.  Attachment  of 
land  and  distraint  of  the  tenants’  movable  properties  became 
events  of  common  occurrence.  The  inhabitants  suffered 
from  the  double  jurisdiction.  There  were  frequent  assaults 
between  the  two  parties  which  sometimes  developed  into 
armed  fight  occasioning  loss  of  life  and  limb.  Measures 
which  ware  unconstitutional,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  time,  had  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Sometimes  protests  were 
entered  in  a  forcible  and  spectacular  manner.  The  injured 
parties  and  their  adherents  mustered  in  numbers  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  king,  hoisting  red 
flags  and  offering  prayopavesa  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
1  Hiltory  of  Ksraiil  Vol.  IV,  p.  91. 

%  Doo.  App,  M.  CXXIX-120. 
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and  sometimes  at  the  gates  of  the  royal  residence,  This 
remedy  proved  generally  effective. 

The  rulers  in  their  turn  were  not  infrequently  obliged 
to  respect  law  andcustcmby  the  payment  of  prayaicUChayia,  - 
fines  and  amercements.  The  spiritual  authorities  of  the 
Trivandrum  temple  found  the  opportunity  to  vent  their  • 
disapproval  of  the  king’s  action  and  claim  recompense 
on  the  eve  of  the  uthiaictns.  The  ceremonies  could 
hot  be  performed  without  conciliating  the  authorities  of 
the  temple  and  the  members  of  the  local  assemblies  and 
obtaining  their  assent.  Failure  to  celebrate  the  ulhsavam 
being  regarded  as  ruinous  to  the  king  and  country,  .the 
rulers  made  amends  for  their  illegal ,  acts  and  orders 
by  paying  garvalclceltu.  fines,  in  conformity  with  established 
practice.  It  is  seen  from  the  documents  that  even  in  the 
tenth  century  M\  E.,  the  great,  king  Mart'handa  Varma 
was  obliged  to  respect  the  precedents.  The  record  prepared 
in  911  M.  E.  under  the  command  of  that  king,  discloses  . 
that  during  the  four  hundred  years  from  500  to  900  M.  E., 
there  had  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the  rulers  paid 
penalties  for  ‘high-handed  acts  against  the  servants  and 
tenants  of  the  temple’.  The  payments  took  the  shape,  cf 
vessels  of  silver,  elephants,  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  large  extents  of  land.  The  i-rayaschiihams.  made  by 
the  king  were  in  expiation  of  acts  declared  illegal  by.  the 
temple  authorities  who  met  and  deliberated  in  council. 
The  king  was  constrained  to  make  good  the  revenues  from 
lands  belonging  to  the  temples  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  executive  authority  and  remitted  to  the  exchequer. 


The  management  of  the  temple  of  Sri  Padmanabha  ' 
a’nd  its  properties  was  vested  in  the  EUaloycgam, .  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  Potti  Brahmans,  *on« 
TheYogam.  ]sfayar  nobls,  and  the  king.  According  to 
Shungoony  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  there.was  a  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  managing  body  about  225  M.  E,  Each  of  .the 
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ether  .members  .’exercised  one  vote,  but  tlie'  sovereign; 
is  said  to  have  possessed  the  .  right  of  a  half-vote  only, 
Thus  there"  were  ' iii  all  eight  and  a  half  votes.  'Hence 
the  name  Eii, ara.ycgam.  The  consulation  was  however  not 
confined  to  the  eight  members  of  the  council  and  the  ruler: 
The  meetings  were  generally  held  in  the  temple  and  wOrb 
attended  by  the  higher  functionaries  and  other  men  of  inV-, 
portance  in  the  locality.  The  presence  of  the  SwSmiy&r, 
the  spiritual  head,  appears  to  have  been  indispensable.  If 
the  Sw&miySr  was  absent  from  Trivandrum  the  members  of 
the  council  took  the  trouble  to  proceed  to  the  place  where 
he  resided.  The.,  attendance  of  the  full  complement  of 
members  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  regularity  of 
the  meetings  and  the  validity  of  the  decisions  arrived  at. 
Absentees  were  therefore  represented  by  proxies.  '  Two 
members  of1  the  Y eg. an  formed  an' executive  known  afe  the 
vSriyam,  the  office  being  held  by  rotation.  No  matter  of 
any  importance  relating  to  the  temple  was  transacted  with* 
out  the  previous  assent  of  the  council  and  the  ultimate  sant 
ction  of  the  Sovereign.  ! 

The  Ydgakkar  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  seeking  the  advice  and  obeying  the 
directions  of  the  SwSmiyar  and  the  Sovereign  within'  their’ 
allotted  spheres.  They  assigned  the  temple  lands  to  the 
tenants  for  cultivation  and  collected  the  revenues.  There 
were  certain  officers  in  the  temple  called  the  Maihaihil 
Pillamar,  each  of  whom  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
managing  the  properties  belonging  to  one  of  the 1  .six 
mafhams.  These  officers  combined  in  themselves  the  func¬ 
tions  of  secretary  and  accountant.  The  office  became 
hereditary.  The  Maj,hathil  Pillamar  have  often  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Ettuvittil  Pillamar .  These  Pillama^s  did  not 
pOsSess  much  political  influence.  The  temple  possessed,  no 
doubt,  large  extents  of  land;  but  they  were  not  so  extensive 
as  imagined.  The  Pillamar  and.even  their  masters,  the 
Yogakkar,  could  never  have  wielded  much  influence  over  the 
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'people  in  general,  though  it- is  quite  probable  that  some  of 
■them  had  a  number  of  retainers.  :  ’  •  : 

'  Aooording  to  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya 
‘the  king  had  little  or  no  influence  over  the  temple,  and  was 
simply  required  to  be  present  at  the  usual,  periodical  cere- 
‘monies.’1  This  view  runs  counter  to  the  specific' statement's 
found  in  a  large  number  of  authentic  documents  preserved 
In  the  temple.  It  was  the  king  who  appointed  the 
highest  dignitary  of  the  temple,  the  SwSmiySr.  It 
was  not  in  great  things  alone  that  royal  authrity  was 
exercised.  In  600  M.  E.  we  find  the  Yogam  seeking  the 
•sanction  of  the  king  even  for  trivial  matters  such  as  the 
appointment  of  temple  sweepers.2  Again,  in  644  M.  E.,  the 
-royal- :  command  was  taken  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
remove-  the  pollution  which  occurred  within  the  precincts 
Caused  by  the  spilling  of  blood  by  a  servant  falling 
down  through  accident.8  This  was  essentially  a  matter 
-for  the  spiritual  authority.  The  expiatory  rites  were 
prescribed  by-  the  Thanthrasamuo'haya  and  other  treatises 
relating  to  the  management  of  temples.  In  680  M,  E. 
•we  .find  the  king  commanding,  the  preparation  of 
correct  accounts  as  to  the  revenues  appertaining  to  the 
temple  from  YlranSf&yana^&sfi  and  the  Yogam,  impli¬ 
citly  obeying  the  royal  direction.4  In  fact  the  budget  of 
■income  and  expenditure  had  to  be  finally  sanctioned  by 
the  ruler.  This  means  that  there  was  nothing  of  any 
importance  which  was  done  except  under  the  command  or 
With  the  approval  of  the  soverign.  The  payment  of 
'garvalikettu  mentioned  supra  was  a  measure  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  diotated  by  the  rules  of  the  sasthras  and  the  force  of 
custom.-  • 


T  History  of  Travanoore,  p.  97;— State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p-  304- 

2  App.  M.  Dot  III-pp.  2-3. 

3  App.  Doc.  XlX-p.17. 

4  App.  M.  Doc.  XXXVIII,  p.  33. 
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The  alleged  usurpation  of  royal  authority  by  the  so- 
called  Ettuvittil  PiUamtir,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  agents 
of  the  Yogakkar  also  demands  a  careful  examination.  It  is 
stated  by  Shungoonny  Menon  that  ‘the  king  having  little 
authority  over  these  man,  they  rose  in  power  and  importance, 
and  gradually  bacame  supreme  lords  in  their  villages.’  It  is 
also  stated  that  Trivandrum  was  solely  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Ycgakkar  and  the  Etkuvitt.il  PiUamar.1  The 
question  is  whether  the  so-called  Elluvlttil  Pillamar 
exercised  any  authority  over  the  tenants  of  the  Psvaswam 
lands  and  the  other  inhabitants.  The  bulk  of  the  temple 
lands  lay  far  away  from  Trivandrum  towards  the  south. 
The  Pillamar  are  said  to  be  of  eight  houses,  viz.,  Msr- 
th&nd.ama'tham,  Ramanamatham,  Rulat'hur,  Kalakkuttam, 
Yenganur,  Ohempa.lanthi,  Kufamap,  and  Pallic'hal.  These 
were  not  the  house-names  but  the  names  of  the  villages 
to  which  they  belonged.2  The  southernmost  of  these 
Villages,  Pallic'hal,  is  less  than  six  miles  south  of  Trivan¬ 
drum.  In  parts  of  Vepad  further  south  were  some  of  the 
most  ancient  families  exercising  influence  in  that  part  of 
•the  country.  There  were  both  MalaySlis  and  Tamilians. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the-  Yogathil  Pottimar  would  prefer  to  entrust  the  work 
of  revenue  collection  to  men  without  sufficient  local 
influence.  The  records  show  that  on  a  great  many 
occasions  disputes  arose  between  the  officers  of  the 
king  and  the  tenants  of  the  DSvaswam  lands;  and  on 
all  -those  occasions  the  king  was  successful.  This  is  abun¬ 
dantly  dear  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  fines 
were  paid  by  the  king  for  using  superior  force.  In  these 
records  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Ettuvlttil  Pillamar- 
During  the  period  under  reference  the  kings  resided  mostly 


1  History  of  Travancore,  p.  97 — This  is  the  view  of  Nagam  Aiya  also. 
3  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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at  Kalkulam  though  they  paid  frequent  visits  to  Trivandrum 
where  they  lived  for  weeks  and  months  together.  The  sover¬ 
eign's  authority  appears  to  have  been  not  less  effective  in 
Trivandrum  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  675 
M.  E,,  the  king  had  the  necessary  force  under  him  to  sdt  fire 
to  a  villagaMahisha&khSmaninallur  (Chirayinkil)  and  reducb 
it  to  ashes.1  On  another  occasion  the  king’s  horsemen  were 
let  loose  on  a  crowd  collected  near  the  northern-  gopuram  of 
the  Trivandrum  temple.2  In  all  disputes  between  the 
king’s  men  and  the  tenants  of  the  Devaswam  lands  the 
former  ware  successful.  Hence  the  statement  made  by 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon  that  the  royal  family  had  been 
for  sometime  completely  under  subjection  to  the  Et $u- 
vlttil  Pillamar  and  that  the  kings  were  mere  puppets  in 
their  hands,  cannot  be  accepted  as  correct.3  So  is  another 
statement  made  by  that  author  that  the  PillamSr  acted  .as 
mayors  of  the  palace  and  governed  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  king. 

On  this  last  point  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
between  him  on  the  one  hand  and  Shungoonny  Menon  and 
E  agam  Aiya  on  the  other.  The  latter  accounts  suggest  that 
the  Pillamar  and  royalty  kept  aloof  from  each  other  from  the 
beginning.  This  again  is  a  version  which  cannot  be  accepted. 
We  find  that  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  -of 
the  Malabar  Era,  the  kings  of  Travancore  were  looked  upou 
as  the  greatest  rulers  in  Malabar  and  south  India.  They  were 
able  to  gain  victories  over  the  vast  forces  of  Vijayanagar,. 
cammanded  by  Vithala  and  other  prominent  generals.  They 
were  able  to  defeat  the  armies  led  into  Travancore  by 
Thifumala  Nayai’s  general.  If  the  crown  of  Travancore 
rested  on  the  heads  of  puppet  kings  as  suggested  by  Shun¬ 
goonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  and  explicitly  stated  by 


1  App.  M.  Hoc.  XXXI-p.  28;  XXXllI-p.  29;  XXXIV-p.  30. 

2  Doe.CXXIX-p.  109. 

3  History  of  Kerala,  Yol,  I,  p-  387. 
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Padinanabha  Menon,  and  if  the  people  of  tlie  country 
declined  to  give  them  their  support  these  victories  should 
never  have  been  possible. 

Nagam  Aiya  observes  that  the  object  of  the  EUu- 
Ql. Mil  PiU dinar  in  defying  the  authority  of  the  king  was 
nothing  iess  than  “to  extirpate  the  royal  family  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  republic  to  be  ultimately  converted  into  a  mon¬ 
archy  under  the  rule  of  one  of  themselves.”1  No  person, 
however  antiroyal,  could  look  forward  to  a  programme  of 
extirpating  the  royal  family;  and  even  if  the  Ettuvitfil 
Pillamdr  had  entertained  such  an  object,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  succeeding  in  that  enterprise.  There  were  the  colla¬ 
teral  branches  of  the  royal  family,  NcdumangSd,  De&nga- 
nad.  and  Kott&rakkara.  Neither  the  YcgakMr  nor  the  E((u- 
vittil  Pillamdr  had  any  following  in  those  places.  Even  the 
attempt  to  defy  the  king’s  authority  over  the  temple 
promised  little  success.  The  princes  who  were  residing  at 
'  Dssingansd  wore  also  interesting  themselves  in  its  affairs, 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ycgam.'2  In  807  M.  E;, 
&avi  Varrna,  king  of  Travancore,  proceeded  to  Kott-Sfakkara 
to  take  charge  of  that  tract,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Urnji 
Kerala  Varma  at  Quilon  to  consult  him  as  regards  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  adopted  for  the  better  management  of  the 
Trivandrum  temple. 

The  idea  of  starting  a  republic  bears  upon  its  very 
face  its  own  refutation.  No  republic  is  worth  its  name 
if  one  single  individual  dominates  over  his  friends,  equals 
and  colleagues.  If  the  idea  was  actually  entertained  by 
by  the  Pillamar,  it  has  to  be  supposed  that,  it  was  without 
reckoning  with  the  existence  of  the  influential  Pofctis  who 
were  admittedly  their  masters  with  whom  their  relations 
were  friendly.  There  is  yet  another  argument  which  is 
fatal  to  the  prospect  of  an  autocratic  rule  said' to  have  been 
envisaged  by  the  Pillamar.  There  were  in  Travancore,  as 
1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I.p.  311. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  CXX,  pp.  88-89. 
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in  the  rest  of  Ks.-ala,  the  Natlukkv  ttams  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  Six  Hundred.  There  were  influential  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Mstampimar  and  others,  whose  position 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  aspiring  republicans. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  people  was  loyal  and  devoted  to  the  kings,  and 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the 
acts  of  government,  there  were  others  who  entered  then- 
protests.  Their  number  might  have  been  large  or  small 
according  to  circumstances.  Borne  of  the  local  magnates 
who  exercised  large  powers  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs  might  have  formed  an  opposition.  This  argument 
gains  no  small  force  from  an  important  document  which 
sets  forth  the  names  of  persons  who  were  punished  by 
Maharaja  Marl'handa  Varma  for  conspiring  to  canvass  his 
assassination.*  The  ringleaders  mentioned  therein  are  the 
Etluvillil  Malampimar ,  not  the  EUuvi{,til  Pillamar.  Among 
the  persons,  who  were  punished,  were  a  Potti  and  a  Parda- 
lai.  The  Pillamar  of  the  six  houses  are  mentioned  in  the 
list  which  includes  the  name  of  a  Tamilian  (Pantikkut- 
tam)  along  with  the  Pillamar  of  Kalakkuttam  and  Kula- 
t'hiu-  who  were  Malay alis.  In  that  record  the  expression 
E\,iuvl[,l,il  Pillamar  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Kulat'hur  Pillai  and  Kalakkajfat'hu  Pillai,  who  are  in 
the  category  of  tho  Ebtuvilhil  Pillamar  in  the  list  furnished 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  N again  Aiya,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  Pillais  of  the  six  houses.  The  remaining  six 
of  the  so-called  MituvlUil  Pillamar  were  not  punished  or 
even  placed  under  arrest.  The  king  who  is  said  to  have 
personally  made  investigations  into  their  crime  would  not 
have  failed  to  bring  all  the  offenders  to  book.  There  could 
be  no  justification  in  leaving  out  six  of  the  Pillamar  and 
allowing  them  to  go  scot-free.  The  cumulative  result  of 
the  above  arguments  is  that  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
assumption  of  organised  enmity  towards  the  king  under  the 


App.  M.  Doo.  CXXX,  p.  122. 
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leadership  of  the  Elhuul^U  Pi.Ua.mar  is  based,  is  palpably 
faulty. 

The  root-ideas- upon  which  the  theory  is  based,  are 
the  weakness  of  royal  authority,  the  enmity  between  the 
Yogat'hil  Pottimar  and  royalty  in  the  management  of  the 
temple,  the  hatred  of  the  Pillamar  towards  the  king,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  YogakJcar.  All  these  assumptions  aro 
baseless.  The  mistaken  view  taken  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers  appears  to  have  been  due  to  a  guiding  notion  that 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  was  the 
main  business  of  the  government  of  the  State.  The  temple  of 
Sri  Padman&bha  in  Trivandrum  was  only  ono  of  the 
great  temples  of  the  land,  though  the  most  important.  The 
PillamEr  and  their  masters,  the  YujahMr,  could  at  best 
wield  influence  only  over  the  Dcvaswam  tenants.  Their 
power  for  evil  would  be  very  little  with  the  bulk  of  the 
population  which  rendered  its  allegiance  to  the  kings,  and 
co-operated  with  them  in  their  efforts  in  extending  the 
limits  of  Travancore  and  building  up  a  great  kiugdom. 

But  the  contact  between  the  rulers  and  the  YcgaMar, 
though  generally  smooth,  gave  rise  to  occasional  oonllicts. 
The  degree  of  intervention  by  the  king  rose  with  tho 
centralisation  of  political  authority  and  its  concentration 
in  the  king.  While  the  king  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  State  by  the 
temple  functionaries,  the  latter  were  not  slow  to  vindicate 
their  spiritual  and  quasi-spiritual  powers  by  insisting  on  the 
performance  by  the  king  of  the  expiatory  acts  proscribed 
by  custom.  But  if  a  particular  decision  of  tho  council  was 
illegal  the  sovereign  claimed  the  right  of  overriding  it  by 
virtue  of  his  superior  authority  as  Melkoyrna.  Thus  the 
system  was  an  efficient  one,  and  provided  a  fair  scheme  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  temple  chronicles1  reveal  numerous  instances 
of  collision  between  the  royal  forces  and  the  servants  of  the 


1  App.  M.  Doo.  CXXIX,  pp.  106-1:4, 
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temple  and  the  tenants  of  'the ,  Dsvaswam  lands.-.'.’ There 
'  '  were  frequent  skirmishes'; 

spu  e  . ...  Norsemen-  had  ‘to  he  mailed  in  'te 

quell  disturbances.  These  disturbances  seem  to  have' bebn 
often  caused  by  the  king’s  attempt  to  punish  law-breaker^ 
who  sought  asylum  within  the  Scmtetharris:  The  breaking 
of  the  Sahhetham  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time, 
the  violation  of  a  hallowed  practice.  But  the  kiiig'wa"s: often 
obliged  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  the' state.  The  sphsb 
of  public  duty  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that"  the  Caste  bl 
the  offender,  even  that  of  the  Brahman,  did  not"  givp  liim 
a  passport  to  immunity.  Instances  are  not  wanting  '  in 
which  the  Desi  Brahmans  were  killed  by  the'  king’s 
officers.  No  doubt,  the  kings  paid  fines,  and  amerc'etn'enf's. 
But  during  all  the  time  the  king  exercised  the  'custo¬ 
mary  authority,  so  far  as  it  was  allowed,  inside'^the 
temple,  and  used  his  mUkcyma  right  to  protect  the  image 
of  the  deity,  the  vahanams  and  valuables  when  they  were 
conveyed  outside  the  temple  on  Jrattu  days.  This'woiilcl 
clearly  show  that  the  Yogalkar  wmre  not  able  "to  substitute 
their  own  authority  for  that  of  the  king.  The  position'was 
peculiar.  The  Ycgakkar  would  fain  take  advantage  of  tlie 
king’s  resources  in  men  and  money,  but  would,  at  the 
same  time,  go  to  any  length  to  protect  the  .  rights  of  the 
temple. 

When  the  rulers  were  strong  men  the  Ycgakkar  an| 
their  associates  quailed  before  them.  But  weakness  l’h  the 

.  _  seat  of  royalty  led  to  confusion ’in ‘the 

o  Ad  itb  y 'a  V  ar  m  a .  affairs  of  the  temple  as  well  as 'of 'the 
state.  Rama  Varma  and  Adithya  Varni'a 
were  weak  rulers.  Van  Rheede,  the  Dutch  Governor,  '6  as 
placed  on  record  in  1677  A  D.,  (852  M.  E.),  that  the  ‘prince 
(Adithya  Vaima)  had  not  the  good  luck  to  please'  the 
great  lords  of  the  country  as  he  wm,s  a  stranger.’  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  Rani  of  Attingal  was  unfriendly  to 
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him  and  was  usurping  ruling  authority.1  The  Ycgakkar, 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  In  Kanni  848  M.  E.  the  dis¬ 
putes  among  the  Ycgakkar  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  the  temple.  Adithya  Varma,  the  ruling  king, 
and  Ayilyam  Thirun&l,  the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal, 
interceded  and  set  right  the  affairs  of  the  temple.  This 
served  only  to  widen  the  gulf  between  tiro  two  opposing 
parties  among  the  Ycgakkar.  One  of  them,  the  Neytha4£8ri 
PStti,  openly  questioned  the  authority  of  the  other  members 
of  ihaYcgam  to  conduct  the  pvja  and  the  processions  with¬ 
out  his  concurrence.  Ha  had  his  partisans  in  the  Ycgam. 
The  Patti  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  belaboured  one 
of  the  temple  servants,  and  expelled  him  from  the  premises. 
Adithya  Yarma  tried  to  improve  matters.  His  succ.ss  was 
hut  partial.  The  Ycgam  agreed  to  the  daily  lighting  of  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctum  sanclo  uvr,  but  the  other  daily  rites 
such  as  the  niv  dyams  were  not  performed.  A  few  months 
after  this  settlement,  Adithya  Varma  died  at  Darpa- 
kulangara  palace  in  Kalkulam  (Ma&i  852  MiEA  A4wathi 
Thifunal,  pop  llarly  known  as  Umayamma  Iiani,  a  princess 
of  Attingal,  took  the  responsibility  into  her  own  hands  and 
had  the  pfja  and  the  Ponnumsweli  procession  conducted. 

No  period  of  the  history  of  Travancore  has  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  historians  than  the  close  of 
.  Adithya  Varma’s  reign  and  the  commence- 
rong  version.  men^  0f  that  of  his  successor.  The  ruling 
family  is  described  as  helpless,  and  living  in  anxiety  and 
danger.  The  people  are  depicted  as  disloyal  and  vindictive, 
contemplating  and  canvassing  regicide.  But  this  is  the  result 
of  gross  distortion  and  unbridled  exaggeration.  PSc'hu 
Mat'hathu,  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  have  re¬ 
peated  the  same  story.  Subsequent  writers  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  unable  to  shake  themselves  free  of  the  lurid 
atmosphere  which  encircles  that  spectral  exhalation.  Later 
1  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  p.  305. 
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writers  have  given  it  the  embellishment  of  genius.  The 
combined  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  create  a  tragic  story 
which  is  taught  to  every  school-boy  that  a  disloyal  and 
turbulent  nobility  set  the  palace  on  fire,  poisoned  the  king, 
and  murdered  five  princes  in  cold  deliberation.  But  this  is 
an  undeserved  calumny  both  on  the  ruling  house  and  the 
subjects  who  always  treasured  loyalty  to  the  throne  as  the 
most  valuable  of  their  earthly  possessions.  The  happenings 
are  fundamentally  different  from  those  on  which  the  older 
writers  have  chosen  to  base  their  conclusions.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  extremely  heavy.  But  in  the  interests  of  history 
that  burden  has  to'  be  discharged. 

An  essential  preliminary  to  the  reconstruction  of  that 
history  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  accounts  given  by 
previous  writers.  Shungoonny  Menon,  who  describes  the 
events  of  the  time  with  an  attempt  at  fulness,  says  that 
on  a  certain  night  the  king’s  palace  at  Trivandrum  was 
found  to  be  on  fire,  and  that  not  a  single  person  among  the 
villagers  or  the  Devaswam  people  who  resided  around  the 
palace  ventured  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  whole  of  the 
palace  and  its  out-houses  were,  it  is  stated,  reduced  to  ashes 
before  daybreak.  According  to  him  the  plan  was  engineered 
by  the  Ycgakkar,  Ettuvittil  Pillamar  and  the  Matampimar.1 
Nagam  Aiya  attributes  the  act  of  incendiarism  to  the- 
Ettuviftil  Pillamar.2  The  learned  author  of  the  State 
Manual  has  not  failed  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  position 
taken  by  him.  He  worked  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  to 
collect  materials  for  the  Manual.  He  made  abundant  use. 
of  the  old  documents  in  the  Temple.  But  he  does  not  refer, 
o  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  point.  The  inference 
arising  from  the  absence  of  such  evidence  is  strengthened 
by  circumstances  which  militate  against  the  probability  of 
the  event  having  really  taken  place. 

1  History  of  Travanoore,  pp.  08,  99- 
%  State  Manual,  Vol- 1,  p.  304. 
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The  present  writer  has  taken  very  great  care  to  peruse 
all  the  available  records  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  com¬ 
petent  staff'  specially  appointed  by  Government  to  list, 
copy,  and  index  the  old  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Palace,  the  Government,  and  the  Temple.  But  there  is  no 
particle  of  evidence  forthcoming  to  support  the  statement 
hitherto  accepted  as  true.  It  is  submitted  that  the  story  of 
the  incendiarism  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  confusion 
of  ideas  due  to  a  mistaken  chronology  and  a  mistaken 
identity.  In  861  M.  E.,  a  great  fire  had  occurred  in  the 
Temple.1 2 3'  Pac’hu  Mat'hathu  and  Shungoonny  Menon  might 
have  indented  upon  a  floating  tradition  and  used  it  as  a  peg 
for  the  story  to  hang  on.  The  account,  of  the  burning  is 
difficult  of  acceptance.  The  temple  records  are  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  those  records 
might  have  deliberately  omitted  to  mention  the  incidents 
with  the  object  of  exculpating  the  YogaMar  and  their 
partisans.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
attributing  the  conflagration  to  an  accident,  an  explanation 
which  Shungoonny  Menon  himself  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  pretending  loyalists  who  are  said  to  have  paid  their 
respects  to  the  king  at  the  Put'hankotta.  palace.8 

Supposing  a  fire  actually  occurred,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burning  palace 
would  keep  so  severely  aloof,  allowing  the  fire  to  perform 
its  ravages,  or  that  all  the  subjects,  of  all  castes  and  creeds, 
united  themselves  with  the  active  culprits  in  destroying  the 
palace,  a  building  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  On 
all  sides  of  the  palace  and  the  temple  there  were  large 
numbers  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  different  castes. 


1  Mr.  P-  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.,  Superintendent,  Huzur  Central  Records, 
and  a  full-time  staff  of  thirty-eight  hands.  Mr.  P.  Kerala  Varma  Raja 
B.  A.,  B.  L.,  Mathilakam  K&i'yakkar  has  also  rendered  considerable  help 

2  App.  M-  Doc.  CXXIV  of  861  p.101. 

3  History  of  Travancore,  p.  99, 
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Granting  for  argument’s  sake  that  the  YcgakMr ,  the  Pillamar 
and  the  Madampimar  were  united  by  a  common  animosity 
against  the  king,  there  were  other  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  residing  in  the  vicinity.  There  were  the  Tamil 
Brahmans,  the  Dasas  of  the  temple,  and  others  who  admit¬ 
tedly  bore  no  grudge  towards  royalty.  Within  a  very 
short  distance  there  resided  at  Manakksd  the  Muhamma¬ 
dans,  who,  as  both  Shungoormv  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya 
acknowledge,  rendered  assistance  to  the  royal  family  at  the 
time  of  the  Mughal  Sirdar’s  invasion  six  years  later.  It  is 
therefore  strange  that  no  one  came  forward  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  even  the 
servants  and  retainers  of  the  king,  and  the  military  which 
guarded  the  palace,  deliberately  omitted  to  raise  a  finger  to 
quench  the  flames. 

The  account  of  the  burning  of  the  palace  is  followed 
by  another  story,  the  poisoning  of  the  king,  which  is 
equally  untrue.  The  earliest  mention  of 
r,°Iu°itn^e<1Ually  I'he  poisoning  as  well  as  that  of  the  fire 
is  found  in  the  History  of  Travancore  by 
Pac’hu  Mnt'hathu.  But  he  cites  no  authority,  refers  to  no 
record.  Nor  was  he  sure  of  his  ground;  for  though  he  says 
that  ‘the  Raja  was  compelled  by  the  knights  to  perish  by 
poison,’  he  adds  an  important  rider  that,  ‘that  statement  of 
fact  may  be  doubted’. 1  The  ‘doubtful’  point,  however,  is 
held  to  be  a  verity  by  adopting  a  strange  process  of 
reasoning.  In  arriving  at  his  conclusion  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  what  he  believed  to 
have  transpired  sometime  later  at  Kalippankulam,  where 
five  princes,  the  sons  of  ITmayamma  Rani,  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel  that  the 
Kalipp&nkulam  incident  is  an  unalloyed  myth,  the  offspring 
1  P&o'hu  Mut’hathu’s  History  of  Travancore,  Shodalamootiioo  Pillay’s 
translation-p.  13. 
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of*  mendacious  fancy.  P&c'hu  MrU'hatliu,  however,  made 
that  supposed  incident  swing  back  to  invest  antecedent 
events  with  a  degree  of  probability.  But  the  hypothesis 
being  faulty,  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  wrong.  The 
opinion  of  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu  may  therefore  be  discarded. 

Both  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagarn  Aiya  affirm 
that  Adithya  Varrra  was  disposed  of  by  poison.  The 
only  difference  between  the  versions  given  by  the  two 
authors  is  that  while  the  former  attributes  the  act  to  the 
Yogakkar,  the  EUuvlUil  Pillamar  and  the  MatampimSr, 
the  latter  makes  the  Billamar  solely  responsible  for  that 
heinous  crime.  The  very  words  of  both  the  writers  may 
be  cited  for  convenient  reference.  Shungoonny  Menon 
says:  “The  Yogakkar  began  to  forward  to  the  King  every 
day  nivedyams  i.  o.,  sweetmeats  offered  to  the  image  of 
Padmanabhaswamy  for  pooja;  and  one  day,  this  being  mixed 
with  poison,  the  King  partook  of  it,  became  ill,  and  died 
■suddenly”. 1  Nagam  Aiya  says  that  “the  King  was  disposed 
of  by  poison,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pillamar”.2  This  is  a 
serious  discrepancy.  The  position  of  the  Pillamar,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  was  one  of  subordination  to  the  Yogakkar.  The 
disputes  of  the  period  were  mainly  between  the  king  and 
the  Yogakkar ,  and  not  between  the  king  and  the  Fillam&r; 
for  it  is  on  the  interests  of  the  Yogakkar  that,  according 
to  the  writers  mentioned,  the  king  began  to  tread.  The 
nivedyams  (offerings)  in  the  temple  were  prepared  and 
offered  by  the  Brahmans.  The  servants  who  took  the 
nivedyam  to  the  king  must  necessarily  have  been  Brah¬ 
mans,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  Maharajas  of  Travan- 
core  would  not  partake  of  tire  food  prepared  or  even 
touched  by  non-Brabmau  servants. 

There  are  reliable  records  in  the  archives  to  show 
that  .Adithya  Varma  died  not  at  Trivandrum,  but  at 


1  4  History  of  Travancore,  p.  99. 

2  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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Darpakkulangara  palace  in  Kalkulam,  more  than  thirty 
Adith  a  Varma  died  m^os  distant1  His  mortal  remains  were 
at  Kalkulam.  '  cr  mated  at  Thiruvattar,  and  not  at 
Put’hankotta  in  Trivandrum  as  stated  ■ 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  other  writers.  It  is  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  nivcdyam  was  taken  to  Kalkulam.  It 
has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  period  of  time 
in  which  Adithya  Varroa  died,  there  were  no  nivedyams  in 
the  Sri  PadmanSbha  temple,  the  pvja  itself  having  been 
suspended.  This  is  noticed  by  Nagam  Aiya.a  The  record 
referred  to  above  narrates  the  details  of  the  king’s  death  and 
cremation.  But  there  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
poisoning  or  any  unnatural  death.  The  charge  against  the 
Yogaklcar,  the  Pillam&r,  and  the  Matampimar  of  murdering 
the  king  therefore  falls  to  the  ground.  Adithya  Varma 
died  a  natural  death,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  Kumbham 
852  M.  E.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  man,  kind, 
affable,  and  religious-minded,  but  an  impotent  ruler. 

Adithya  Varma  was  succeeded  by  Ravi  Varma  who 
was  a  minor.  The  prologue  to  his  accession  is  said  to  have 
been  marred  by  certain  acts  of  treachery 
UmJyamra^Rani!  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of 
the  royal  family.  The  alleged  murder  of 
Adithya  Varma  by  poison  has  brought  in  its  wake  another 
fable.  Not  a  few  writers  have  devoted  their  literary  powers 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  tragic  account  of  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  five  of  the  six  sons  of  Umayamma  Rani,  who  is 
M.  Doc.  CXXII  -  p.  93 

This  is  supported  by  the  Dynastio  Records  published  by  Mr.  M.  ll&ja 
llaja  Varma  ll&ja  in  the  Kerala  Society  Papers,  a  document  on  the 
strength  of  which  he,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  royal  family  and 
possessing  great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  history  in  addition  to 
familiarity  with  old  records,  disbelieves  the  account  given  in  the  former 
State  Manual  as  regards  this  matter.  (Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  I, 
pp.  1-20.) 

2  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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painted  as  a  helpless  woman,  unable  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  her  children.  The  Rapi  and  her  sons  are  said  to  have 
been  living  in  the  Fut'hankotta  palace  after  the  poisoning 
of  Adithya  Varma. 1  The  story  goes,  that  on  a  certain 
inoon-lit  night,  a  few  boys  of  the  hostile  party  enticed 
the  princes  to  the  KalippSnkuhun  tank,  a  few  furlongs  to 
the  west  of  the  Put'hankCtta  palace,  and  there,  a  party  of 
ruffians  drowned  them.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Rapi  fled  to 
NeclumangSd  with  her  only  surviving  son,  Ravi  Varma,  a 
child  of  nine  years.  2 

The  story  is  not  only  a  slur  on  the  reciprocity  of  good 
feeling  which  always  existed  between  the  royal  house  and 
the  people  of  the  land,  but  is  also  one  which  offends  against 
the  canons  which  prescribe  the  pursuit  of  historical  studies. 
It  is  a  story  which,  while  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth, 
merely  serves  to  disfigure  the  fair  pages  of  the  annals  of 
Travancore  and  keep  alive  imaginary  wrongs.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  question  is,  therefore,  essential  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period. 

According  to  Pac'hu  Mafhathu,  “Adithya  Varma  left 
behind  him  five  nephews  and  as  many  nieces.3  ”  The 
five  nieces  do  not  find  mention  in  any  of  the  other 
books,  which  speak  only  of  six  princes  including  Ravi 
Varma  as  the  children  of  Umayamma  Rani  the  only 
surviving  female  member  in  the  family.  4  Both  the 
versions  are  wrong.  The  temple  records  show  that  there 
were  at  the  time  two  Rapis,  Makayiram  Thirunal  and 
A^wathi  Thirunal,  and  three  princes,  Ravi  Varma,  Raman 
Koyil  Papclarat’hil  and  Kco'hu  RamanUnpi.  Of  these  Raman 
KOyil  had  been  adopted  from  Vellarappalli  in  the  Cochin 
state  in  847  M.  E.5,  and  Koc'hu  Raman  IJppi  Pandarat'hil 

1  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  Travancore,  pp.  99-101. 

2  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  310. 

3  History  of  Travancore—Shodalamoothoo  Piilay’s  translation,  p.  13. 

4  Shungoonny  Menon-History  of  Travancore,  p.  99. 

5  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  3,  p.  123, 
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was  a  Brahman  boy  introduced  into  the  family  by  A&wathi 
Thirunal.  If  the  Rani  had  six  sons,  she  would  have 
had  no  inducement  to  adopt  any  males.  The  introduction 
of  more  members  into  the  family  would  be  to  the  pre^ 
judice  of  her  own  children.  Later  records  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject.  From  the  statements  recorded  by  Col. 
Munro  in  986  M.  E.,  regarding  the  practice  of  adoption  into 
the  royal  family,  it  is  seen  that  prominent  citizens  deposed 
that  Umayamma  R&pi  had  no  children.1  There  is  not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  untimely  death  of  any  of  her  children 
in  any  of  those  statements  or  in  any  other  documents 
preserved  in  the  state  archives. 

There  is  another  piece  of  evidence  which  throws  light 
on  the  affairs  on  the  period.  Van  Rheede  who  was  the 
Dutch  Governor  of  Cochin  wrote  in  1677  (852  M.  E.)2 
“The  Princess  of  Attingah,  is  not  alone  the  mother 

of  Travancore  but  the  eldest  of  Tippaposorewam . 

Along  with  the  old  Princess  lives  a  younger  one,  but 
of  such  noble  and  manly  conduct  that  she  is  both  feared  and 
respected  by  every  one,  some  out  of  respect  to  her  sex  and 
others  out  of  regard  to  the  old  Queen,  which  this  youngest 
Princess  knows  so  well  how  to  turn  to  her  advantage  that 
she  not  only  rules  Attingah  but  Travancore  itself,  within 
whose  bounds  no  Princess  may  set  her  feet  according 
to  their  laws,  nor  pass  the  river  Canimani3  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  rights,  but  this  young  Amazon  has  lately 
violated  those  customs  and  made  even  the  king  fly 
before  her.”4 


1  .‘•'ee  App.  M.  Doc.  CO.  234.  Also  pp.  237-249. 

2  Quoted  in  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  305. 

3  Karamanai. 

4  There  were  at  the  time  two  adopted  members,  Raman  ICoyil  and  Kofhu 
Raman  Unni  Pandarat'hil.  But  as  Van  Bhecde  was  speaking  about 
Attingal  affairs,  he  must  have  chosen  to  omit  the  two  princes  adopted  to 
Eraniel  Palaoo.  Their  adoption  was  only  for  certain  domestic  purposes. 
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The  above  statement  made  by  Van  Rheede  in  1677  A.D. 
(852  M.  E.),  the  year  of  ftavi  Varma’s  accession,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  ware  then  two  Ranis.  If  the 
murder  of  the  princes  was  a  fact,  he  could  never  have  failed 
to  mention  it,  as  it  must  have  been  so  fresh  in  his  memory. 
The  Kalipp&nkulam  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  between  Adithya  Varma's  death  and  &avi 
Varma’s  accession.  As  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  in 
Malabar,  Van  Rheede  had  abundant  opportunity  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  actual  state  of  the  Travancora  ruling 
family.  He  speaks  of  Rani  ASwathi  as  an  Amazon,  which 
expression  elicits  little  sympathy.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
five  of  her  children  had  been  actually  murdered  so  recently 
and  under  tragic  circumstances,  he  should  certainly  not 
have  failed  to  record  that  event,  and  perhaps  express  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  in  her  bereavement.  According  to  the 
temple  record  cited  above,  the  Rani  proceeded  to  ThifuvattSr 
crossing  the  Karamani  river  (the  Canimani  of  Van  Rheede) 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Adithya  Varma,  which  was  not 
only  an  act  of  mourning  but  also  an  important  religious 
ceremony  for  the  merit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  On 
such  occasions  the  eldest  male  member  is  the  chief 
mourner.  If  there  were  elder  princes,  five  of-them  as  men¬ 
tioned,  all  those  five  would  never  have  held  back,  deputing  the 
youngest.  The  record  does  not  give  any  explanation  for  the 
absence  of  the  eldest  or  any  of  the  elder  princes.  The 
reason  for  the  omission  is  that  no  such  princes  ever  lived. 

Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  enticement  entitled  to  any 
weight.  If  there  were  six  princes  in  all,  and  if  the  youngest  - 
was  nine  years  old,  the  eldest  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  - 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  difficult  to  Relieve  that  all  -the 
princes  collected  together  and  placed  themselves  in  a 
situation  which  enabled  the  enemies  to  decoy  them.  The 
persons  said  to  have  been  enticed  and  taken  away  .to  a 
convenient  spat  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  were  the 
future  heirs  to  the  throne.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  for  a 
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moment  that  there  were  no  personal  attendants  or  servants 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  Rani,  described  by  Yan  Rheede 
as  an  Amazon  and  of  manly  habits,  one  endowed  with  caution 
as  well  as  courage,  could  not  have  left  the  princes  unattended 
and  the  palace  unguarded  if  it  was  a  troublous  time.  The 
description  of  the  place  where  the  ‘wholesale  murder’ is  said 
to  have  been  committed,  also  negatives  all  semblance  of 
probability.  The  spot  was  not  an  uninhabited  waste,  but 
the  centre  of  civilised  life,  “the  common  resort  of  Brahmans 
and  all  the  residents  for  purposes  of  bathing  and  recre¬ 
ation”.1 2  A  place  like  that  would  be  the  last  one  to  be 
selected  for  the  commission  of  a  diabolical  crime,  especially 
when  the  victims  were  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  conclusion  which  legitimately  arises  from  the 
circumstances  detailed  above  is  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  Shungoonny  Menon’s  version  or  that  of  Ragam 
Aiya  who  has  faithfully  followed  him;  for,  while  the  crema¬ 
tion  of  Adithya  Yarma’s  remains  actually  took  place  at 
ThiruvattSr  near  Kalkulam,  Shungoonny  Menon  shifts  the 
scene  far  away  to  Trivandrum.  The  historian  has  fallen 
to  further  depths  in  the  positive  statement  made  by  him 
that  “the  Rani  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  her 
murdered  children  by  burning  their  bodies  at  the  very 
spot  where  their  late  murdered  grand  uncle’s  body  was 
burnt.”3  This  version  is  belied  by  the  evidence  now 
available.  Inconsistencies  regarding  the  details  of  the 
crime  and  the  identity  of  the  offenders  render  the  account 
absolutely  incapable  of  acceptance.  It  may  be  repeated  that 
while,  according  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  malefactors 
were  the  YcgaTchar,  Ettuvittil  PiUamar  and  their  confeder¬ 
ates,  '  the  Matampimar,  Miss  Blandford,8  in  her  book 

1  Shungoonny  Menon — History  of  Travancore,  p.  101. 

2  Do.  p.  101. 

3  Quoted  in  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  311.  -  - 
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‘The  Land  of  the  Conch  Shell’,  adopted  the  view  that  the 
Brahmans  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  When  it  came 
to  Nagam  Aiya’s  turn  a  conviction  was  entered  against  the 
Ettuvittil  Pillamar  solely.  This  shows  that  none  of  the 
authors  mentioned  had  any  definite  information  based  on 
authentic  evidence. 

The  wrong  account  given  by  the  historians  received 
a  rejuvenated  currency  as  a  consequence  of  the  embellish' 
ments  of  the  literary  genius  of  a  later  generation.  The  great 
Malayalam  novelist,  C.  Y.  Raman  Pillai,  alluded  to  it  in 
his  famous  work  ‘Mart'h&nda  Yarma’.  Mahakavi  Ullftr 
S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  described  in  sonorous  verse  the  details 
of  the  crime  in  his  Umakeialam.1  Panthalam  Ksrala  Yarma 
repeated  the  story  in  his  Mart'handadevodayam.  Not  a 
few  poetasters  have  borrowed  their  themes  from  the  above 
sources.  They  are  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  history. 

The  truth  of  the  story  is  negatived  by  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  alleged  event  in  the  works  of-  contem¬ 
porary  writers.  Historic  events  are  often 
omission  treasured  in  folk-songs.  There  are  many 
such  compositions  in  Malayalam.  But  there 
is  not  a  single  song  with  Kalippsnkularn  as  its  theme.  The 
great  contemporary  poet  Kerala  Yarma  who  lived  in  Tri¬ 
vandrum  for  several  years  after  the  alleged  event,  helped 
Umayamma  Rapi  and  6a vi  Yarma  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  translated  the  ^SmSyapa  ‘standing  at  the 
feet  of  Sri  PadmanSbha,  makes  no  mention  of  the  incident 
notwithstanding  its  tragic  importance.  At  the  same  time 
we  find  that  the  suspicious  death  of  that  very  Ksrala  Yarma 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  song.2  6,Emapural!hu 

1  Mahakavi  UilQr  8.  Paxameswara  Aiyar  has  written  to  the  present  writer 
to  say  that  his  authority  for  the  facts  was  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History 
of  Travancore. 

2  Vide  Samastha  Keiaja  Sahithya  Parishad  Thraim&sika,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2, 
p,  118-145, 
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Vsriyar,  the  author  of  Kuchelavrt'bam  Yanchippattu,  does 
not  refer  to  the  incident  though  he  praises  Mart'hSnda 
Yarma  for  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  royal  family. 
Kunchan  Nampiyar,  who  indented  freely  on  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  various  localities  in  tuning  his  muse  to  the 
narration  of  puranio  stories,  is  equally  silent.  Along  with 
these  omissions  may  be  taken  the  absence  of  any  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  Dutch  governors  of 
Malabar  and  other  savants,  although  comparatively  un¬ 
important  facts  of  domestic  routine  in  the  courts  and  in¬ 
significant  details  of  personal  and  dynastic  history  are  found 
narrated. 

There  is  another  significant  circumstance  which  is 
perhaps  more  eloquent  than  others.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  regards  the  ‘helplessness’  of  Umayamma  Rani  at  the 
time  of  the  ‘dastardly  murder  of  her  beloved  children’,  the 
historians  admit  that  she  was  able  to  reside  permanently 
ip  Trivandrum  after  the  arrival  of  KArala  Yarma  ftaja  of 
Malabar.  He  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  protect  the  RSiii 
and  the  ruling  family  and  enforce  obedience  on  the  re¬ 
bellious  factions.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  investigate  the  grave  crime  in  order  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice. 

The  story  of  the  five  children  of  Umayamma  Rani 
and  their  murder  at  KalippSnkulam  is  thus  nothing  more 
than  a  figment.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
any  of  the  three  acts  of  lawlessness,  the  burning  of  the 
palace,  the  poisoning  of  the  king,  and  the  murder  of  the  five 
prinoes,  was  actually  committed,  but  the  documents  brought 
to  light  totally  disprove  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 

The  history  of  the  period  may  he  reconstructed  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  with  the  help  of  the 
Correct  history.  r0cOrds  newJy  discovered.1  On  the  death 
of  Wditbya  Yarma,  there  were,  as  already  mentioned, 


1  App.  M.  Doc,  CXXII,  pp,  91-100. 
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three  members  in  the  royal  family,  Makayiram  Thirun&l, 
the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal,  A&wathi  Thirunal  Umayamma 
Rani,  and  the  young  6avi  Varma.  There  were  also  two 
adopted  princes,  Raman  Koyil  Panola  rat' hi!  and  Koc'liu 
6sman  Unni  Pandarat'hil.  The  last  two  wero  considered-as 
members  of  the  family  by  way  of  courtesy;  for  the  adoption 
having  been  made  for  specific  purposes,  it  was  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  they  should  not  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

Umayamma  Rani  assumed  the  regency  of  the  minor 
6a  vi  Varma  and  began  to  rule  the  kingdom.  She  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  courage  and  determination.  From 
her  youth  she  had  been  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Attingal,  rendoring  effective 
assistance  to  her  elder  sister.  On  the  death  of  Adithya 
Varma,  she  proceeded  to  Kalkulam  where  the  purificatory 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  obsequies  were  duly  perform¬ 
ed.  The  uthsavam  in  the  Kalkulam  temple  was  celebrated  in 
the  usual  style.  The  Rani  then  sent  for  the  members  of  the 
E\taraydgam  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  to  confer  with  them 
about  the  mangement.  After  settling  certain  matters  with 
them,  she  made  arrangements  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
valuables  in  the  several  palaces  at  Kalkulam.  She  then 
proceeded  to  Valliyur,  taking  6a vi  Varma  and  prince 
6am a  Varma  along  with  her.  The  safe-room  in  the  Valli- 
yttr  palace  was  opened  and  inspected.  She  then  returned  to 
Trivandrum,  taking  certain  valuables  both  from  Valliyur 
and  Kalkulam.  She  and  the  princes  resided  in  the  Pulli- 
koftu  palace,  the  palace  in  which  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  had  been  living  from  very  early  times  when  they 
sojourned  in  Trivandrum.  The  young  Maharaja  assumed 
the  Desingan&d  muppu  at  6amanamatham.  The  six  karuvu- 
hafaihil  pillamar  (the  State  Accountants)  were  summoned 
to  Trivandrum  and  commanded  to  submit  detailed  accounts. 
They  were  scrutinised  and  the  persons  responsible  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  deficits.  The  ESni  did  not 
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forgive  those  who  failed  to  obey  her  commands  when  she  was 
a  junior  princess.  Now  that  she  was  in  enjoyment  of 
unrestricted  authority,  A&wathi  Thifunal  did  not  omit  to 
punish  with  dismissal  certain  officers  for  what  she  re¬ 
garded  as  contumacious  conduct.  This  vindictive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Rani  alienated  a  considerable  number 
of  prominent  men,  who  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon 
her.  They  approached  the  members  of  the  Pgrakat'hu 
and  Kottafakkafa  branches  of  the  ruling  family  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  a  good  time  for  them  to  take  the 
administration  of  affairs  into  their  hands,  divesting  the 
Rapi  of  the  powers  which,  according  to  them,  were  being 
arbitrarily  exercised. 

Factions  were  rife.  One  reason  among  others  was 
the  light  manner  in.  which  adoptions  were  made  in  the  ruling 
family.  The  adoption  of  Adithya  Varma,  the  late  king,  from 
Cochin,  overriding  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  ruling  family  of  Venad,  was  resented  by 
the  people.  When  Adithya  Varma,  himself  an  adoptee, 
proposed  to  adopt  his  own  nephew  ItSman  Koyil  from 
Vellafappalli,  the  scions  of  the  Travancore  ruling  house 
could  no  more  conceal  their  indignation.  Kerala  Varma  of 
Pefakat’havali  (NediurnangacL)  pressed  the  claims  of  propin¬ 
quity,  and  demanded  that  his  own  brother  should  be  adopted. 
A  compromise  was  arranged.  This  was  in  847  M.  E. 
Kerala  Varma  was  summoned  to  Trivandrum  where .  a 
family  council  was  held.  Adithya  Varma,  Ayilyam  Thifu¬ 
nal  the  senior  Rapi  of  Attingal,  Makayiram  Thifunal  the 
junior  Rani,  and  A^wathi  Thifunal  (Umayamma  Rani)  met 
to  discuss  the  question.1  The  proposal  to  bring  in  ikman 
K5yil  was  eventually  accepted.  But  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  nominee  of  Umayamma  Rapi  as  well.  This 
was,  as  stated  before,  Kobhu  Raman  Upni  Par.^arathil, 


1  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Yel.  I,  £>•  117- 
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the  young  Brahman  boy,  who  was  being  brought  up  by 
Umayamma  R&pi  as  a  favourite. 

Kerala  Varma  never  forgave  what  he  considered 
an  affront  as  wall  as-  an  injury.  He  now  found  his 
opportunity.  He  enlisted  the  support  of 
An  invasion.  th0  Kottsfakkafa  branch  and  invaded 
Trivandrum.  On  the  9th  of  Sni  852  M.  E.,  the  united 
forces  encamped  at  Karamanai.  A  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Kalakksd  was  also  in  their  employ.  The  Rani  was 
not  overawed  by  the  combination  of  her  enemies  or  the 
display  of  their  military  equipments.  Taking  the  young 
&avi  Varma  along  with  her  to  ensure  his  safety,  she 
proceeded  to  Varkala  where  a  considerable  force  was  soon 
collected.  Baulked  in  their  attempt,  the  invaders  proceeded 
to  Sttingal  to  try  methods  of  conciliation  with  the  then 
senior  Rapi,  Makayir'am  Thirunal,  and  to  persuade  her  to 
agree  to  Vira  Kerala’s  assumption  of  sovereignty  as  the 
eldest  male  member  of  all  the  branches  of  the  reigning 
family  taken  together. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the  ikja 
of  Perakat'havali  and  his  adherents  repaired  to  Neyyat- 
tinkafa.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  Makayiram 
Thirunal  died  in  853  M.  E.  Umayamma  Rani,  freed 
from  pacific  counsels,  strained  every  nerve  to  establish 
royal  authority  on  a  firm  footing.  She  realised  that 
it  was  the  paucity  of  members  in  the  branch  and  the 
possibility  of  the  line  becoming  extinct  through  want  of 
a  female  member  as  a  stock  of  descent  that  encouraged 
Vira  Kerala  Varma  in  his  schemes  of  ambition.  This  hope 
was  to  be  sternly  discouraged.  The  Rani  adopted  a  male  and 
two  females  from  Kolat'hunad.1  This  enraged  Vira  Kerala 
Varma  still  more.  He  again  prepared  for  a  fight.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  take  the  capital,  Padmanabhapuram,  by 
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force.  His  army  encamped  at  Neyyattinkara  and  Kulit’hura 
en  route  to  the  south. 

.  Believing  in  her  own  powers  and  the  support  of  her 
people,  the  queen  led  an  army  to  the  south,  and  encountered 
Vlra,  Kerala  Varma’s  forces  which  now  had  laid  siege  to  the 
Padmanabhapuram  fort.  The  Rani’s  main  force  engaged 
the  invading  army  at  Edakkod  in  Vilavankod.  The  result 
was  indecisive,  A  truce  was  soon  arranged.  Two  of  the 
leading  nobles  of  Attingal,  Elampayil  MSrfhSndau  Ksralan 
and  Kutaman  Devan  M&rt'handan,  interceded  on  behalf  of 
the  R£ni.  They  explained  to  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  the 
danger  of  an  attack  on  Kedumangad,  which  the  Rani  was 
contemplating.  The  argument  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma  retired  to  Nedumangad  to  save  his 
own  possessions.  Sometime  later,  a  consultation  was  held 
in  Trivandrum.  Many  important  persons  were  present.  The 
R£ni  appeared  in  person.  Vlra  Ksrala  Varma  was  also  pre¬ 
sent.  The  assembly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claims 
of  Ksrala  Varma.  were  untenable.  Theii*  decision  was  that 
NedumangSd  should  not  make  any  claim  to  the  Vsna$ 
throne,  a  decision  which  the  6aja  was  obliged  to  accept. 


Kerala  Varma,  a  prince  of  Puravaliyanad  (Pnrali) 
in  Malabar,  who  happened  to  visit  Trivandrum  in  the 
course  of  a  pilgrimage,  was  persuaded  to 
KofIaMalIbIoa  stay  permanently.  He  was  adopted  into 
the  ruling  family.  The  prince  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  prowess,  highly  educated,  and  unsur¬ 
passed  in  feats  of  arms.  The  title  ‘Prince  of  Hiranya- 
sirahanallixr’  (Eraniel),  was  conferred  on  him.1  He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  principal  counsellor  of  the  Rani,  and 
commander  of  the  militia. 

About  this  time,  855  M.  E-,  a  Mogul  adventurer  led 
his  forces  to  Travancore,  intent  on  plunder.  He  was  sorely 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Muhammadans 
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of  Mapakkg;^,  on  whose  support  he  counted,  outweighed  all 
considerations  of  a  common  faith  or  illegal  profit.  They 
would  not  give  him  any  help.  The  Mogul,  therefore,  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  to  the  south.  KSrala  Varma  pursued 
and  defeated  him  at  Thiruvattar,  leaving  him  dead  on 
the  field  with  many  of  his  followers.1 

Kerala  Varma  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  ruling 
family.  The  palaces  of  Valiyakoyikkal  and  Thevarat'ku- 
kByikkal  were  built  during  this  time.  The  prince  occupied 
the  former  while  the  REni  took  her  abode  in  the  latter. 
Kerala  Varma  was  a  great  scholar  and  poet.2  But  his 
actions  appear  to  have  not  been  in  keeping  with  his  lofty 
poetical  sentiments.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  hard¬ 
hearted  to  a  degree.  He  disliked  the  ministers  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  people.  After  a  time  the  Rani  too  seems 
to  have  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  he  would 
grasp  full  regal  authority  to  the  detriment  of  herself  and 
&avi  Varma.  But  by  sheer  strength  and  a  little  dissimu¬ 
lation  she  succeeded  in  preventing  any  dangerous  consum¬ 
mation.  The  people  appear  to  have  disliked  him  as  they  did 
not  approve  of  a  stranger,  a  member  of  a  different  ruling 
family  from  a  distance,  attempting  to  lord  it  over  them, 
when  persons  who  were  legitimately  entitled  by  blood- 
relationship  were  deliberately  kept  aloof.  This  feeling  was 
accentuated  by  the  insulting  behaviour  and  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  prince. 


1  Historians  like  Shungoonny  Monon  aver  that  this  Kvraja  Varma  was 
specially  sent  for  from  Malabar  by  the  Rani  in  order  to  drive  away  tho 
Mogul.  Ashasb.en  already  said,  Ksrala  Varma  was  adopted  into  the 
family  some  time  before.  Nagam  Aiya  has  stated  that  tho  Sirdar  encamped 
at  MaUakkad,  and  exercised  his  sway  up  to  Edava  in  the  north  and  became 
master  of  the  country  between  ThSvala  and  Edava.  But  this  is  hardly 
possible.  The  statement  made  by  certain  authors  that  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders  fell  into  disorder  on  aceount  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
wasps  is  hardly  acceptable. 

2  For  his  literary  work  see  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 
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An  important  act  of  the  Rani’s  administration  was 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  to  the  English  East  India 
_  Company.  In  859  M.  E.  (1684  A.  D.),  she 

Anjengo.  gave  Company  a  sandy  spit  of  land  at 

Anjengo,  on  tho  sea-coast,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  in  the  Attingal  district.  The 
place  had  been  frequented  by  the  Portuguese  and  later  by 
■  the  Dutch.  It  commanded  a  line  of  water  communications, 
though  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  surf  trouble¬ 
some.  But  it  possessed  compensating  advantages.  Anjengo 
was  a  place  which  favoured  trade  in  calico  and  pepper.  It 
soon  became  an  important  possession  of  the  English  East. 
India  Company  on  the  west  coast,  second  only  to  Bombay. 

The  relationship  between  the  English  and  the  Rapi 
continued  to  be  friendly.  But  a  section  of  the  people 
protested  against  the  grant  of  concessions  and  privileges  to 
the  foreign  company.  They  regarded  European  traders 
in  general  as  nothing  better  than  pirates.  Apprehensions  of 
that  character  were  confirmed  by  the  piratical  acts  of 
unprincipled  men  like  Captain  Kydd.  But  the  Rani  was 
sagacious  enough  to  foresee  the  advantages  of  keeping  up 
friendly  alliance  with  the  English.  It  was  Umayamma  Rapi 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  relationship  with 
the  English  which  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  one  which  has  matured  into  a  warm 
and  living  friendship. 


V.  The  Last  Phase  of  Mediaeval  History. 

When  flavi  Varma  attained  majority  (859  M.  E.) 
the  Rani  was  glad  to  place  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  hands.  She,  however,  continued  to  take  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom..  One  of  the  earlier  acts  of  &avi 
Varma  was  to  make  an  adoption  from  KolathunSd,  of  two 
princesses  and  two  princes,  Unni  Kerala  Varma  and  &Sma 
Varma  (863  M.  E.)1. 

The  king  took  deep  interest  in  protecting  the  country 
from  the  invading  forces  from  Madura.  Nanjanatj  had 
for  long  been  a  cock-pit.  The  limits  of  NanjanSd  which 
now  comprises  the  taluks  of  Thovsla  and  AgasthlSwaram 
were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  There  appears 
to  have  existed  in  those  days  a  boundary  wall  which 
separated  a  part  of  that  tract  from  the  territories  under 
the  direct  control  of  Travancore.  The  absence  of  a  natural 
barrier  facilitated  incursions.  Skirmishes  were  frequent. 
Marauding  forces  from  the  east  made  their  raids,  lifted 
cattle,  plundered  the  people,  and  made  off  to  their  homes 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle.  But  the  facts  have  often  been 
distorted  by  writers.  A  curious  account  is  given  by  Father 
Peter  Martin,  His  own  words  may  be  quoted. 

“The  Badages  made  their  incursions  as  usual,  without 
meeting  with  almost  the  least  opposition,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  his  capital  city;  where  the  monarch,  with  those  forces 
which  he  had  won  over,  joined  them,  and  gave  them  up  the 
place.  Immediately  one  or  two  of  the  usurping  ministers 
were  put  to  death,  upon  which  the  rest  either  fled,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  dint  of  money.  The  prince  also  pretended  to 
be  seized  with  fear;  but,  instead  of  hiding  himself,  he  drew 
together  his  scattered  forces,  and,  on  a  sudden,  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Corculam.2  The  Badages,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  thus  attacked,  were  overpowered,  on  which  occasion  a 

1  Churuoa  No.  2600-ola-9. 

2  Kalkulam, 
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great  numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  the  city;  and  the  rest 
fled  in  disorder  towards  their  own  country.  The  monarch 
pursued  them,  when,  the  people  joining  with  him,  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  barbarians  before  they  had  time 
to  recover  themselves,  so  that  very  few  escaped  to  inform 
their  countrymen  of  the  news.  The  king  of  Travancore, 
after  this  victory,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital  city, 
and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
He  was  beginning  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies,  when 
such  of  his  former  ministers,  whose  lives  he  had  spared, 
and  left  them  wherewithal  to  live  honourably,  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy,  and  caused  him  to  ba  assassinated  as  he  was 
one  day  coming  out  of  his  palace.  However,  this  valiant 
prince  made  them  pay  dear  for  his  life,  he  killing  two  of 
the  murderers,  and  wounding  a  third  in  a  desperate  manner; 
but  at  last  he  himself  fell,  his  body  being  quite  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  greatly  regretted  by  all  his  subjects,  and 
especially  by  the  Christians,  whom  he  loved  and  favoured 
on  all  occasions.  These  ministers  who  had  formed  the 
conspiracy  against  him,  again  seized  on  the  government; 
and  to  preserve  some  image  of  the  royal  power,  they  placed 
a  sister  of  the  king’s  on  the  throne.  She  is  but  the  shadow 
of  a  Queen.” 

This  narrative,  though  substantially  correct  in  regard 
to  certain  incidents,  contains  an  admixture  of  half-truths, 

,  which  has  misled  historians.  The  Tra- 

K'rki!ledarma  vancore  king  who  availed  himself  of  the 
subterfuge  is  said  to  be  Eavi  Varma.1  But 
this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  mistaken  identification;  for 
it  is  well-known  that  Eavi  Yarma  did  not  meet  with  an  un¬ 
natural  death.  That  king  lived  for  eighteen  years  more  after 
the  missionary  penned  the  letter  under  reference.  No  queen 
succeeded  him  10  the  throne.  Eavi  Varma’s  successor  was 
Sdithya  Varma.  The  member  of  the  royal  family  who  met 
1  History  of  the  Nayaks  of  Madura,  p,  208. 
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with  his  death  from  the  swords  of  assailants  appears  to  be 
Kerala  Varma  &aja,  the  prince  adopted  into  the  ruling 
family  from  Piravaliy&nad.  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya  seem  to  suggest  that  his  death  occurred  before  &avi 
Varma’s  installation.  PSc'hu  Mat'hathu  gives  the  year  of 
his  death  as  859  M.  E.1  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 
The  Travancore  Archaeological  Report2 3  mentions  a  Kerala 
Varma  who  was  alive  in  871  M.E.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
Dynastic  Records  publishecHn  the  Kerala  Society  Papers8, 
which  also  state  that  in  Adi  872  M.  E.,  a  Kerala  Varma 
was  assassinated.  According  to  Peter  Martin  the  tragedy 
was  perpetrated  just  a  few  years  bofore  his  arrival  at 
K5$tar  from  where  he  indited  his  Letters  (1700  A.  D.).  These 
statements  taken  together  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Kerala  Varma  of  Malabar  who  was  killed  under 
circumstances  detailed  by  Martin.  Ksfala  Varma  appears 
to  have  utilised  his  position  to  seize  all  substance 
of  power,  abusing  the  confidence  which  the  Rani  reposed 
•  in  him.  This  led  to  serious  misunderstandings  which 
developed  into  distrust  and  enmity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
prince  began  to  exercise  his  powers  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  which,  being  unusual  in  Travancore,  created  open 
hostility.  It  was  fanned  to  flame  by  the  vindictive 
programme  adopted  by  Kerala  Varma  in  punishing 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies  to  his  ambition. 
“The  king  having  proceeded  in  a  manner”  says  P&c'hu 
Mat'hathu,  “quite  against  the  stipulation  he  had  recently 
'entered  into  with  the  Ranee,  acquired  the  enmity  and  hatred 
of  some  wicked  men  who  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ranee,  murdered  him  at  his  palace  in  859  M.  E.” 

That  Kerala  Varma’s  death  was  due  to  deliberate 
murder  may  be  seen  from  the  Puthuvathapp&ttu.  The  ballad 

1  History  of  Travancore—  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s  translation,  p.  15. 

2  For  the  year  1099  M.  E.  p.  50, 

3  Series  3,  p.  133, 
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imputes  to  the  R&ni  a  share  of  complicity  in  the  plot 
which  cost  the  prince  his  life.1  But  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  prince  were  the  ministers  and  other  popular 
leaders,  the  reason  being  that  he  slew  two  of  the  leading 
men  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  his  policies.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  guilty  of  acts  of  injustice, 
such  as  setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  his  enemies.  The 
local  magnates  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  him.  With  that 
purpose  they  assembled  in  secret  and  waylaid  him,  one 
night,  when  he  was  returning  to  his  own  residence  after  an 
interview  with  the  Rani.  The  occurrence  took  place,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ballad,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and,  it  is  suggested, 
withthe  Maui’s  connivance.  His  obsequies  were  performed 
by  Adithya  Varma  adopted  from  Kolat'hunad,  under  the 
R5.Ui’s  special  direction.2  For  many  years  afterwards,  rites 
of  exorcism  were  being  performed  to  ward  off  the  evil 
spirits,  the  puthuvatka.  The  murder  spoken  of  by  Martin 
was  the  murder  of  Kerala  Varma,  and  not  of  &avi 
Varma.  But  the  victory  of  Travancore  recorded  by  Father 
Martin  appears  to  have  been  gained  by  Kerala  Varma  as 
the  comma’  der-in-chief.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  Rani  was  installed  as  the  queen  after  the  king’s 
death.  The  Rani  was  queen-regent  during  the  minority  of 
&avi  Varma,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  power  behind  the 
throne  until  her  death.  There  is  no  substance  in  the  view 
that  ‘she  was  but  the  shadow  of  -a  Queen’.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  she  was  no  queen  officially,  she  exercised  large 
powers. 

When  domestic  affairs  were  shaping  in  the  manner 
described  above,  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  which  befell 


1  Tho  Puthuvathappattu  mentions  the  incidents  connected  with  his  death. 
See  the  article  by  Mahakavi  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  in  the  Sahithya 
Paiishad  Thraimasika  Vol.  ill.  No.  2,  pp.  118-145. 

%  Keraja  Society  Papers,  Series  3,  p.  133. 
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the  Madura  forces  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  vengeance  of 

,  „  .  Mankammftl,  the  queen-regent  of  Madura, 

An  alleged  in vaBion,  '  ,  ,  ,  m 

and  that  a  large  force  was  sent  to  Travan- 

oore  under  the  command  of  her  minister  and  confidante, 
'Narasappayya.  It  is  also  stated  that  Narasappayya, 
•'  entered  Travancore,  subdued  it  after  much  hard  fighting, 
and  returned  to  Trichinopoly,  with  a  very  considerable 
booty  consisting  of  specie,  jewels,  and  guns.  The  last 
were  numbered  in  order,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth, 
and  mounted  part  on  the  ramparts  of  Trichinopoly,  part  on 
those  of  Madura.1”  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Nayaks 
of  Madura  has  accepted  the  version,  apparently  without 
independent  examination.  He  might  perhaps  have  been 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  stamp  of  approval  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Travancore  State  Manual, 2  under  the  normal 
presumption  that  what  has  been  certified  by  the  historio¬ 
grapher  of  the  state  could  not  be  incorrect.  N again 
Aiya,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to 
the  whole  of  what  Nelson  himself  has  said--  “  Tradition 
is  silent,”  says  the  author  of  the  Madura  Manual, 
“  with  respect  to  these  captured  guns.  Enquiries  about 
them  were  made  by  me,  but  no  one  in  Madura 
appeared  to  have  ever  heard  of  them;  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  when  the  fort  of  Madura  was  dismantled, 
many  years  ago,  no  such  guns  were  then  upon  the 
ramparts  ”.  The  account  in  Taylor’s  Oriental  His¬ 
torical  Manuscripts,  on  which  the  version  is  based,  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  value  for  purposes  of  history.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Narasappayya’s  conquest  or 
invasion  of  Travancore  in  the  Letters  of  Father  Martin 
who  according  to  Nelson  “  was  doubtless  prejudiced  in 
Narasappayya’s  favour”  affects  the  very  possibility  of 
its  truth.  Martin  who  wrote  his  Letters  in  1700  A.  D. 

1  Madura  Manual- part  HI,  p.  226. 

3  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  318, 
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recorded  the  defeat  of  the  Badagas  by  Travancore  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  There  would  be  no  justification^  lor  his 
silence  as  regards  the  later  event,  if  the  victory  attri¬ 
buted  to  Narasappayya  was  true. 

The  Travancore  archaeologist  started  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  “Thirumala  Nayak's  invasion  must  surely  have 
overwhelmed  the  Travancore  king  and  reduced  him  to  his 
original  position  of  vassalage,  which  he  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  shake  off”.1  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of 
trustworthy  or  even  relevant  evidence,  the  subordination 
of  Travancore  seems  to  have  been  the  creed  of  a  class 
of  writers  of  whom  the  archaeologists  were  not  the  least 
prominent.  When  the  State  Manual  gave  a  fresh  currency 
to  the  story  of  Narasappa’s  invasion  the  archaeologist 
went  afield  to  discover  epigraphical  evidence.  A  Vadass'eri 
inscription,2  which  mentions  a  Mankamma,  was  tortured 
to  yield  the  required  result.  “The  record  is  so  hopelessly 
misspelt,  engraved  as  it  must  have  been  by  an  ignorant 
stone-mason,  who,  in  addition  to  his  illiteracy,  appears 
also  to  have  b.een  an  indifferent  calligraphist,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  sense  out  of  this  curious  literary 
achievement.”  This  is  the  language  by  which  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  himself  draws  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  find. 
However,  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  position  that  ‘it 
is  possible  that  it  refers  to  the  dowager  Nsyaka  queen  of 
that  name.’  His  reasoning  is  as  follows:  The  year  in  which 
queen  Mankamma.1  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  an  invasion 
to  Travancore  is  1697  A.  D.  The  inscription  bears  the  Paka 
year  1619  which  corresponds  to  1697  A.  D.  Therefore,  the 
name  Mankamma  which  appears  in  the  record  might  be 
that  of  the  Nayak  queen.  But  the  chronology  relied  on  by 
the  writer  is  inconclusive,  for  according  to  Nelson  and 
Nagam  Aiya  the  probable  year  of  the  invasion  was  1698  A.D. 


1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p.  203. 

2  Do.  Yol.  V,  p.  2U9. 
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The  inscription,  no  doubt,  bears  the  name  of  a 
Mankamma.  Who  this  Mankamma  was  does  not  appear. 
But  if  it  referred  to  the  queen-regent,  that  description  could 
not  have  been  omitted,  provided  the  alleged  invasion  and 
the  success  which  is  said  to  have  attended  it  were  true.  If 
a  triumphant  general  ordered  the  setting  up  of  a  monument 
to  commemorate  a  military  achievement,  he  should  certainly 
have  commanded  the  services  of  a  stone-mason  of  a  type 
better  than  the  one  described  by  the  archaeologist.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  contended  that  the  Mankamma 
of  the  inscription  must  be  some  humble,  unknown  woman, 
and  not  the  queen  of  Madura.  Thus  the  archaeological 
find  does  not  lend  any  support  to  Taylor’s  version.  Nor  does 
Taylor  make  any  reference  to  the  story  of  MankammSl’s 
revenge,  the  reason  of  the  invasion  according  to  him  being 
that  the  Malayalam  people  ceased  to  send  the  usual  tribute 
money.  The  factum  of  the  invasion  cannot  be  accepted  as 
true.  The  victory  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
venient  improvisation  of  the  chronicler  whose  account  found 
its  way  into  Taylor’s  hands. 

However,  the  people  of  Nsnjanscb  who  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  repeated  incursions,  suffered  severely.  Their  diffi¬ 
culties  were  aggravated  by  the  exactions 
0Pasaerted.  8  the  agents  of  government.  The  king 
remitted  the  arrears  of  tax  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  But  the  subordinate  officials  continued 
to  fleece  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  NsnjanSd  asserted 
their  rights  and  privileges  in  bold  and  distinct  language. 
Their  complaints  found  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  king, 
who  issued  the  following  edict  in  873  M.E.  (1698  A.  D.).1 

“Whereas  owing  to  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the 
people  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Nayakkar’s  forces 


1  Tho  absence  of  any  reference  to  Narasappayya  or  to  any  recent  battle  in 
this  or  any  of  the  following  edicts  is  significant. 
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at  different  times  from  the  year  852  M.  E.  (167-7  A.  D.)  for¬ 
ward,  we  had  remitted  anjali  tax  in  arrears  for  the  years 
849  to  869  M.  E.,  that  is,  for  two  Kar  crops  and  thirteen 
Pisanam  crops,  or  fifteen  crops  in  all.  We  are  pleased  now 
and  for  ever  t'o  command  the  relinquishment  of  all  claims 
for  the  following  taxes  viz.,  anjali,  kuttakai,  kottapadivu- 
kaniklcai,  supplying  castor  oil  for  torches,  supplying  cloths 
for  the  same  and  supplying  paddy  for  royal  birthdays;  and 
whereas  between  Mangalam  and  Manakudi  the  people  have 
lost  their  title-deeds  with  the  baskets  in  which  they  were 
kept,  we  do  hereby  command  that,  should  any  of  them  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  any  one,  they  be  at  once  torn  to 
pieces  then  and  there,  excepting  those  that  relate  to 
property  holdings  and  services  which  must  be  restored  to 
the  respective  owners,  that  the  cadjan  bonds  and  kanam 
documents  lost  during  the  confusion  and  plunder  caused  by 
the  forces,  if  they  be  produced  by  any  one  except  the  right¬ 
ful  owner,  shall  not  be  considered  as  proofs;  that  the  paddy 
alone  be  paid  as  pattom  and  melvaram,  including  tali  and 
sa.nlce.lam  for  the  Kar  crops  in  the  months  of  Alpasy  and 
Kartikai,  and  for  Pisanam  crops  in  the  months  of  Panguny 
and  Chittrai  and  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  or  received  at 
commutation  value;  that  with  regard  to  padukalam  (debt 
bonds)  and  ubhayampalisa  which  could  not  be  realised,  the 
monies  under  padukalam  deeds  are  excused  as  well  as  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  particular  individuals,  and  funeral 
fees.  We  are  further  pleased  to  declare  with  respect  to 
sanketam  and  pemmpattu  ryots  that  distraint  of  the  above 
properties  for  their  debts  shall  be  of  no  avail,  that  for  the 
debts  due  from  sanketam  there  shall  be  no  distraint  of  the 
villages  but  should  be  realised  out  of  any  residue  left  after 
paying  the  melvaram  dues;  that  during  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  the  ryots  should  produce  the  tax-receipt  for  the 
current  year  as  well  as  for  the  year  preceding;  and  that 
Whenever  our  employees  go  out,  the  Brahmin  shall  not 
get  more  than  twelve  nalis  and  the  Sudra  nine  nalis  per 
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day,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  neels  issued  under 
dates  1.7th  Alpasy  870  M.  E.,  and  13th  Vyoausy  871  M.E. 
(1694-1695  A.  D.)  and  tha  stones  raised  at  Mavilai,  Kudirai- 
pandivilai  and  Vaiyalivilai  in  evidence  thereof,  the  ryots 
are  required  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly.” 

From  time  to  time  the  people  of  NSmjanSd  collected 
together  to  make  representations  to  the  king  about  their 
miserable  plight  which  was  brought  about  by  the  incursions 
of  marauders  from  the  Tirmevelly  side  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  government  on  the 
other.  They  reiterated  their  determination  to  protest 
against  the  collection  of  ‘unusual’  taxes,  to  keep  up  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  in  olden 
times,  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  their  defence,  and  emigrate 
from  the  country  if  necessary.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  declared  binding  upon  every  family  and  every  indivi¬ 
dual.  “In  thus  asserting  our  rights,”  said  they,  “if  any 
pidagai  or  village,  or  any  single  individual,  is  subjected  to 
loss  by  acts  of  government,  we  should  support  them  by  reim¬ 
bursing  such  loss  from  the  common  funds.  If  at  any  time 
any  one  should  get  into  the  secret  of  government  and  impair 
the  privileges  or  rights  of  the  country,  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  public  enquiry  by  the  naUars".1  This 
sanction  appears  to  have  had  a  wholesome  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  betrayal  of  public  rights  by  self-seekers  who  de¬ 
sired  to  enter  into  the  gpod  graces  of  the  government  at  the 
expense  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  no  empty  declarations.  The  people  knew  their 
strength.  The  ruler  was  obliged  to  order  the  redress  of 
grievances, 

•  During  the  reign  of  flavi  Varma  certain  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  system  of  government  and  the  land- 


1  Nagam  Aiya-State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  319-321, 

Travahcore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  pp,  219-227. 
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revenue  administration.  Under  the  old  system  a  rough 

„  .  calculation  used  to  be  made  of  the  reve- 

Reforms.  . 

nue  derivable  from  the  various  villages. 
The  collections  were  remitted  to  the  treasury,  deducting  the 
amount  for  the  expenses  incurred  for  Pvjas  and  ceremonies 
in  the  temples,  the  maintenance  of  the  militia,  and  the 
realisation  of  revenue.  There  was  not  sufficient  control 
over  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  The 
system  was  now  changed,  The  country  was  divided  into 
a  definite  number  of  newly  constituted  units.  Proper 
agents  were  appointed  to  collect  the  taxes.  Estimates  of 
revenues  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  in  advance.  The 
officers  were  to  remit  the  surplus  after  deducting  the  expen¬ 
diture  on  religious  and  other  institutions  to  the  treasury. 
The  reign  of  Aavi  Varmais  a  landmark  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  history  of  Travancore  as  well  as  in  its  political' 
evolution.  He  died  in  893  M.E.  About  this  time  (893  M.E.)- 
a  princess  was  adopted  from  K5lafhun&d- 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  Adithya  Varma,  the  elder 
prince  adopted  from  Kolat' hunSd.  According  to  Shungoonny 
Menon  and  N again  Aiya,  the  successor  of 
£a\™Ea,and  liavi  Varma  was  Unni  Ksrala  Varma  (893- 
899  M.  E.).  But  the  temple  records  show 
that  Adithya  Varma  of  Thrppappur  Kllpefnr  was  the  senior 
Thiruvati  of  Chirava  in  894  M.  E.  The  same  records  refer 
to  Untii  Kerala  Varma  as  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Jaya-. 
simhan&d.1  Adithya  Varma’s  reign  appears  to  have  been 
very  short.  The  records  show  that  in  896  M.E.,  &5ma  Varma 
was  the  ruling  king.2  Financial  embarrassment  constrained 
the  king  to  disband  a  large  portion  of  the  army.  The  force 
that  remained  was  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  do  guard  duty.  Disputes  between  the  ruler  and 
the  Ycgalckar  of  the  Sri  Padmanabha  temple  assumed 

1  '  CXXVIl7p~  104;  CXXIX,  pp.  110-111. 

2  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXV  of  896,  p.  102;  CXXVI  of  S96,  p.  103;  and 

CXXIX,  pp.  112-113*  ■  '  ■ 
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proportions.  In  896  M.  E.  the  officers  of  the  king  made  an 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  dues  payable  to  the  temple  by 
the  tenants  of  the  Dsvaswam  lands.1  On  the  tenants 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  demand,  the  officers  prevented 
cultivation  of  the  lands;  whereupon,  they  collected  together 
in  defence  of  their  rights.  Scuffles  ensued,  and  many 
persons,  including  certain  Pottis,  received  injuries.  The 
Ycgakkar  advised  the  complainants  to  seek  remedy  at  the 
hands  of  the  king  (RsmaVarma)  which  they  did,  congre¬ 
gating  at  the  gate  of  the  Kalkulam  palace.  Seeing  no 
hope  of  redress,  they  proceeded  to  Trivandrum  and  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  Yogakkar,  hoisting  a  red  flag 
in  front  of  the  western  gopuram.  The  Karuvelankuh-m  Pvja 
in  the  temple  was  discontinued  for  want  of  funds. 

The  Yagalckar  appealed  to  Rama  Yarma  to  have  the 
differences  settled  through  his  intervention.  But  there 
was  no  response.  General  insecurity  prevailed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Marauding  bands  from 
beyond  the  Ghats  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  officers  of  the 
government  on  the  other,  added  to  the  confusion.  Standing 
crops  were  seized  and  the  valuables,  including  the  orna¬ 
ments  worn  by  women,  were  the  objects  of  indiscriminate 
plunder.  Houses  and  bazaars  were  set  on  fire.  The  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  army,  already  referred  to,  disabled  the 
king  to  help  the  people.  The  Periyavittu  MuthaliyEr,  who 
once  exercised  large  powers  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  an 
.ordinary  citizen,  as  a  result  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  rulers  to  clip  his  powers  and  reduce  his  position.  But 
the  hand  which  withdrew  the  ancient  privileges  was  not 
strong  enough  to  extend  its  protection  to  preserve  life  and 
property.  All  that  the  ruler  did  was  to  tell  the  people 
that  he  had  not  given  his  sanction  to  acts  of  illegality  and 
violence.2  He  told  them  that  they  might  protect  them¬ 
selves  as  he  was  not  able  to  render  them  any  help. 

1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXV  of  896,  p.  102;  CXXVI,  p.  103;  CXXIX,  p.  112, 

2  See  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Vo!.  II,  No.  7,  p.  28. 
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The  people  of  KanjanSiJ  therefore  resolved  to  take 
adequate  measures  for  self-preservation.  Seeing  no  prospect 
of  redress  many  left  their  houses  and  lands,  and  migrated 
to  the  hills.  At  last,  the  ruler  realised  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  following  order  was  issued  under  date 
26th  Mtt4i  8%  M.  E. 

“The  army  and  cavalry  which  had  come  from  the  east 
had  been  disbanded  and  sent  back  to  the  east.  All  the 
members  of  the  svarvpam  having  together  reached  Thiru- 
vattar  and,  after  hearing  the  representations  as  to  what  was 
needed,  decided  that  matters  should  be  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Ammavan.  All  of  you 
shall  therefore  comeback  to  Nsnjinadu,  reside  there,  and 
shall,  without  delay  fix  the  time  and  begin  the  cultivation”.1 

The  Assembly  was  presented  with  a  brass  drum,  a 
horn  and  a  fonthi  made  of  silver.  By  another  writ  the 
king  cancelled  all  heavy  taxes,  recognising  only  the  custo¬ 
mary  imposts.  The  Assembly  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  powers  and  authorities  which  had  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  But  when  it  exercised  those  privileges  by 
instituting  an  enquiry  against  those  who  violated  its  laws, 
the  sovereign  came  down  upon  the  association  and  de¬ 
molished  the  houses  of  two  chiefs  in  each  pitffJcai.  The 
Dalava  (chief  minister)  demanded  the  immediate  payment 
of  certain  taxes,  the  levying  of  which  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  king.  “When  the  seven  village  watchmen  were 
deputed  to  lay  before  the  sovereign  at  Kalkulam  their 
insufferable  grievances,  and  when  after  their  representing 
the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  before  the  PbttimSrs,  Pan^S- 
lais  and  the  members  of  the  Swampam,  no  measures  were 
taken  to  settle  them  in  any  way,  but  on  the  contrary 
Mufhu  Pillai  with  his  troops  besieged  DarSanamkoppu  and 
blockading  all  entrance  into  it  suffered  the  cows  and  other 
helpless  creatures  to  starve  there  for  three  days,  and  com¬ 
mitted  other  atrocities  within  it,  such  as  breaking  the  pots 
I  Travancore  Archaeologioal  Series,  Yol.jV,  p.  221. 
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of  the  poor  women  who  were  carrying  water,  and  con¬ 
fiscating  paddy  and  other  grains  stored  in  their  houses” 
many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  homos  and  proceeded 
to  Kacfukkara  on  the  hills.  But  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
king,  with  hundreds  of  their  servants,  surrounded  them 
there.  On  the  officers  demanding  the  payment  of  the  dues 
on  the  spot,  the  refugees  scaled  up  the  hills  and  settled  on  the 
other  side.  The  people  of  Nanjanad  assembled  in  open 
meeting  near  AlakiyapSntipuram  and  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  (898  M.  E.).  Definite  demands  were  made  for 
immediate  relief  from  over- taxation,  and  protection  from  the 
high-handed,  acts  of  the  officers.  “  We  shall  be  prepared  ”, 
said  they,  “  to  make  a  bold  stand,  and  resist  by  force,  if 
any  measures  are  taken  to  enforce  the  unjust  imposts,  and 
even  be  willing  to  migrate  into  another  country,  leaving 
our  Kumbham  crop  behind.”  Meetings  were  held  in  several 
places.  The  king  as  usual  redressed  their  grievances  as 
far  as  he  could.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
protect  his  subjects  in  Nanjansd  from  molestation  by  the 
Madura  forces.1 

About  this  time  complications  arose  in  Attingal.  The 
.English  East  India  Company  had  established  themselves 
Incid  nfc  at  ^at  Par^  °f  the  country  and  were 

Anjengo^  growing  in  importance.  The  virtual  mono¬ 
poly  granted  to  them  by  the  Rani  of 
Attingal  affected  the  pockets  of  the  local  traders  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  factors  and  their 
.dependents  led  to  great  popular  resentment.  The  English 
merchants  were,  some  of  them,  in  league  with  rival  com¬ 
panies.  Others  took  part  in  the  local  intrigues  of  Attingal 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  become  rich  at  the  expense  of 
their  masters.2 

-1  Nagam  Aiya-State  Manual,  Yol.  I,  pp.  321-323. 

Also  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  V,  p,  222. 

2  Biddulph-The  Pirates  of  Malabar  &c.,  p.  273. 
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The  Company’s  agents,  whose  interests  at  that  time 
were  solely  in  the  advancement  of  their  private  trade,  please'd 
the  Ranis  by  presents  of  -curios  and  trinkets.  The  people 
who  knew  too  well  the  methods  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
•Dutch  apprehended  that  the  English  would  do  likewise. 
Many  believed  that  the  English  were  buccaneers.  According 
to  the  custom  which  ruled  in  the  country  “the  subjects 
were  not  bound  to  observe  any  orders,  commands,  or  wishes 
and  council  decisions  of  the  king  which  were  not  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  their  laws,  welfare  or  privileges  which  have  not 
been  approved  in  their  own  districts  and  ratified  at  the 
meeting  of  their  district  assemblies”,1 2 3 

“What  the  English  Company  would  have  liked”,  says 
Logan  “would  have  been  a  despotic  monarch  who  could 
assign  to  them  monopolies  of  the  produce  they  came  seeking 
and  could  enforce  the  same  with  a  strong  arm.’-2  Tha 
friendly  relationship  between  Travancore  and  the  -English 
Company  would,  the  Dutch  feared,  be  the  cause  of  their 
expulsion.  The  fort  at  Anjengo  Was,  it  was  well-known, 
built  by  the  English  to  break  up  the  Dutch  monopoly 
of  the  pepper  trade.8  The  Dutch  attacked  the  English 
settlement  of  Bombay  in  1673,  but  without  success.  The 
latter  made  reprisal  with  greater  effect  in  1696  A'.  D.  The 
English  at  Anjengo  burnt  the  Dutch  factory  there,  saying 
that  it  had  given  cover  to  one  of  their  enemies.4 *  Between 
1715  and  1716  a  large  force  arrived  in  Malabar  from  Batavia 
under  the  command  of  Jacobz,  the  Councillor  Extra¬ 
ordinary,  who  notified  his  arrival  to  all  the  Malabar  princes. 
■Encouraged  by  their  successes  in  other  pans  of  Malabar 
the  Dutch  resolved  to  strike  at  the  English  at  Anjengo6 


1  Galletti— ■ The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  52. 

2  Logan’s  Malabar,  Vol.  I,  p-  352. 

3  Bruce  III,  124  and  205-cited  in  p.  36,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar.  (Galletti). 

4  Francis  Day-The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p,  52. 

6  Hamilton’s  new  account  &c.  I,  332-3, 
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which  was  then  their  chief  settlement  in  Travancore.  They 
were  irritated  by  the  action  of  the  English  in  employing 
deserters  from  the  Dutch  camp.  The  hostility  which  was 
smouldering  for  years  developed  into  a  conflagration  in  the 
murder  of  the  English  factors  and  their  servants.  There 
is  great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
unfortunate  events  which  occurred  in  Attingal  and 
Anjengo.  The  responsibility  has  sometimes  been  placed  in 
wrong  places.  Logan’s  account  is  an  epitome  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Hamilton,  Birdwood,  and  other  earlier  British 
writers.  It  is  as  follows : 

“In  April  1721  the  Anjengo  factors  were  applied  to 
for  their  usual  annual  present  due  to  the  Rani  of  Attingal, 
of  the  Travancore  family.  Those  who  demanded  it  assured 
him  (the  Chief  of  the  Factory)  that  they  came  to  demand  it 
by  the  Queen’s  oi’der,  and  offered  their  Receipt  of  it  in  her 
Name”.  The  chief  appears  to  have  had  reason  to  expect 
that  if  the  presents  were  sent  it  would  never  reach  Her 
Highness  as  the  fitluvlttil  Pillamar  were  just  thon  in  the 
ascendant,  so  he  refused  to  pay  it  into  any  hands  but  those 
of  the  Rani.  On  this  the  Rani  invited  him  to  bring  it  to 
Attingal  himself.  “And  he,  to  appear  great  there,  carried 
two  of  his  Council,  and  some  others  of  the  Factory  with 
most  Part  of  the  Military  belonging  to  the  Garrison,  and 
by  Stratagem  they  were  all  cut  off,  except  a  few  black 
Servants  whose  heels  and  langugage  saved  them  from  the 
Massacre,  and  they  brought  the  sad  news  of  the  tragedy.” 
This  is  the  version  accepted  by  Nagam  Aiya.,*  and 
K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon.  Biddulph2  gives  a  graphic  des¬ 
cription  of  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  Anjengo  which  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Gunner  Ince  did  his  best  in  that  desperate 
situation,  animating  everybody  by  his  example. 

1.  State  Manna),  Vo),  I,  p,  324-325. 

2  Pirates  of  Malabar  <fce.,  pp.  282-286 
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Canter  Yisscher  who  was  the  Dutch  chaplain  in 
Malabar  during  the  period,  and  possessed  means  of  correct 
information  from  Dutch  sources,  attributes  the  catastrophe 
to  an  unseemly  dispute  between  the  factors  and  Muham¬ 
madans,  the  latter  being  helped  by  the  people  of  the  locality. 
According  to  him  the  Rani  was  the  principal  offender. 
Says  he,  “  With  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Queen  of 
Attingal,  mother  of  the  royal  race,  whose  authority  was 
great  in  that  country,  the  English  Commandant  determined 
to  offer  her  some  splendid  presents;  and  to  make  them  the 
more  acceptable  he  brought  them  in  person  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  leaving  within  the  fort  none  but  the 
sick  and  infirm.  His  escort  consisted  altogether  of  140 
persons.  Troubled  by  no  misgivings,  they  advanced  with 
much  pomp,  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  drums,  to  the  Court 
of  the  Queen,  who  gave  them  a  most  friendly  reception,  and 
appeared  to  derive  extreme  gratification  from  their  arrival 
and  the  gifts  they  brought,  though  for  certain  reasons  she 
said  she  must  defer  receiving  the  latter  until  the  following 
day.  Meanwhile  she  pressed  them  to  pass  the  night  at  her 
court,  and  the  Commandant,  utterly  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
assented.  Pretending  that  she  was  unable  to  accommodate 
the  whole  party  in  one  place,  the  artful  Princess  assigned 
different  lodgings  for  them,  so  that  they  should  be  too  much 
scattered  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  need.  Then  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  inhabitants  fell  upon  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  guests,  and  massacred  them,  and  this  so  thoroughly, 
that  not  a  single  European  escaped,  though,  being  armed, 
they  made  an  energetic  resistance.  Some  coolies  managed 
to  get  away,  and  brought  the  dreadful  intelligence  to  the 
fort”.1 

There  is  thus  a  divergence  in  the  account,  each 
school  viewing  the  incident  from  its  own  favourite  point 
of  view.  It  is  submitted  that  the  responsibility  for  the 


1  Vissoher’a  Letter  No.  VII, 
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massacre  rests  neither  with  the  Rani  of  Attingal  nor 
with  the  EtttiviUil  Pillamar.  Gyfford,  the  chief  factor, 
who  succeeded  Kyffin  in  Anjengo,  exceeded  him  in  dis¬ 
honesty  and  imprudence.1  He  threw  himself  into  the 
pepper  trade,  using  the  Company’s  money  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  joined  hands  with  tlie  Portuguese  interpreter, 
Ignatio  Malheiros,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  consummate 
rogue.  Before  long,  religious  animosity  was  aroused  by  the 
interpreter  obtaining  possession  of  some  pagoda  lands  in 
a  money  lending  transaction.  “Gyfford  also  aroused  re¬ 
sentment,  by  trying  to  cheat  the  native  traders  over  the 
price  of  pepper,  by  showing  fictitious  entries  in  tlie  factory 
books,  and  by  the  use  of  false  weights.  The  only  thing 
wanting  for  an  explosion  was  the  alienation  of  the  Muham- 
nradan  section,  which  before  long  was  produced  by  chance 
and  by  Gyfford’s  folly.”  The  interpreter’s  mistress  pro¬ 
voked  the  trouble  by  throwing  hooli  powder  upon  a  Muham¬ 
madan  merchant  who  went  to  the  fort  to  transact  business. 
According  to  another  account  the  interpreter  caused 
filth  to  be  thrown  on  one  of  the  Muhammadans.  The 
man  drew  his  sword  and  wounded  the  woman.  Instead 
of  punishing  the  real  culprit,  Gyfford  caused  the  Muham¬ 
madans  to  be  turned  out  of  the  fort  after  their  swords  had 
been  insultingly  broken  over  their  heads.  This  caused  frays 
which  eventually  lod  to  serious  fights  between  the  two 
parties. 

The  incident  shorn  of  its  mystery  may  easily  be  seen 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the  unlawful 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  effort  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  former  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
honest,  irascible  and  arrogant  merchant,  and  the  latter 
Galled  forth  by  a  desire  for  self-preservation,  encouraged  by 
the  covert  counsels  of  the  Dutch  who  were  bent  upon  ruin* 
iiig  the  British  trade  by  all  means  in  their  power.  The 


1  Biddulph— ‘■The  Pirates  of  Malabar  &c„  pp.  274-2?'5. 
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Rani  was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  framed  against 
her  by  Visscher.  On  the  other  hand,  she  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  English  at  Tellicherry  to  express  her  horror  of  the 
event  and  to  offer  her  assistance  to  the  Company’s  forcds 
in  punishing  the  guilty.1  She  also  supplied  provisions 
to  the  British  force  which  subsequently  arrived  from  Telli- 
cherry.  Logan  has  reproduced  the  cia  sent  to  Dr.  Orme 
by  the  king  of  Travancore  on  the  15th  August  1723,  from 
which  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  king  was  ready  to  do 
anything  which  the  Honourable  Company  might  -  require', 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  spot  and  punish  the 
enemies  in  the  best  manner  they  might  desire.2  The  heljp- 
less  survivors  consisting  of  widows  and  orphans  were  also 
treated  with  kindness  by  taking  them  to  Quiion  and  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  food  and  raiment.3 

The  absence  of  a  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Rg.:qi  and 
the  ruling  family,  the  benevolent  attitude  taken  by  them 
after  the  event,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
The  truth  about  it.  ev^eno0  which  would  serve  to  implicate 
them  with  the  transaction,  should  absolve  them  completely. 
Following  Logan,4  Hagam  Aiya  suggests  that  the  E tfu- 
t nftil  Pillamar  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  con¬ 
triving  the  death  of  the  factors  and  their  men.  The  Eltu- 
vittil  Pillamar  were  eight  in  number.  Of  these  the  name 
of  Kutaman  Pillai  alone  finds  mention  in  the  accounts, 


1  Biddulph— The  Pirates  of  Malabar  &o.,  pp.  285-386. 

2  Logan’s  Malabar,  Vol.  I,  p.  353. 

•  3  History  of  Kerala,  Yol.  I,  p.  401. 

'4,  Obviously  Logan  derived  his  idea  of  the  Ettuvlttil  Pilhm&r  from  Shun* 
goonny  Menon  who  published  his  work  several  years  before  the  Mala* 
bar  Manual. 
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and  Biddulph  virtually  absolves  him  from  participation.1 2 
Yenjamutta  Pillai  whose  name  appears  in  the  records  did 
not  take  any  part  in  the  fight.  All  the  same,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  mustered  strong 
and  attacked  the  English-  Considering  the  number  of  the 
'factors  and  their  men  who  were  slain  the  crowd  must  have 
been  very  large.  Members  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
joined  together  to  strike  the  blow. 

However  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Raqi  affords 
ample  testimony  to  her  attachment  to  the  Company.  Dr. 
Orme  stipulated  certain  terms  which  were  at  once 
accepted  and  a  treaty  was  signed.  The  Rani  undertook  to 
punish  the  ringleaders  and  reimburse  the  company  for 
their  loss.  The  English  were  given  the  sole  right  for 
the  trade  in  pepper.  They  were  permitted  to  erect 
factories  wherever  they  pleased.  All  arms  taken  in  the 
.outbreak  were  to  be  returned.  The  timber  required  to 
.rebuild  the  church  which  was  burnt  in  the  course  of  the  out¬ 
break  was  to  be  given  gratis.  This  treaty  was  guaranteed 
by  the  6aja  of  Quilon.3  But  the  Court  of  Directors  were  not 
convinced  of  the  practical  aspect  of  this  agreement.  They 
-warned  their  agents  against  wasting  their  money  in  military 
ventures  or.  in  building  forts  or  expensive  factories.  The 
■Anjengo  Council  emphasised  the  necessity  of  avenging  tho 
murder  of  the  English.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however, 
turned  the  proposal  down.  But  without  being  discouraged  by 
the  mandates  from  home,  the  Council  at  Anjengo  buttressed 
their  position  by  opening  negotiations  with  the  ruler  of 
Travancore, 

The  assistance  actually  given  by  the  king  seems 
.  to  have  been  very  feeble.  Adithya  Varma  died  in 


1  Biddulph — The  Pirates  of  Malabar,  &o.,  p.  277. 

2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  I,  p.  404. 
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896  M.  E.  6ama  Varma  who  succeeded  him  was  also 
a  weak  ruler.  Both  the  brothers  had  almost  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  against.  They  could  not  identify 
themselves  with  their  subjects.  Nor  could  the  people  regard 
them  with  genuine  feelings  of  loyalty.  They  were  unable  to 
afford  protection  to  the  people  and  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  kingdom.  Nor  were  other  forces  wanting  to 
aggravate  the  evil.  The  members  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  ruling  family  were  not  above  fomenting  ill-will;  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  agitation  against  the  deliberate  avoidance  of 
their  right  to  succession.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of 
TJmayamma  Rani,  a  Brahman  boy  was  adopted  as  a  younger 
prince,  though  without  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  adoption  of  Rg,mank3yil  from 
Cochin  whose  dynastic  traditions  were  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  of  the  Travancore  line.  We  also  found 
Vlra  Kerala  Varma  of  Perakai'hEvali  making  an  invasion 
to  establish  his  right  to  succession.  Such  being  the  state  of 
affairs,  the  weakness  of  two  successive  rulers,  engendered 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country.  The  central  authority 
had  undergone  a  gradual  diminution, 

Thus  6sma  Varma  like  Adithya  Varma  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  government.  The  inhabitants  of 
NSmjan&d  disliked  him  as  he  could  neither  redress  their  grie¬ 
vances  nor  curb  his  officers.  Their  hearths  and  homes  were 
not  safe  from  the  recurring  depredations  of  people  from 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  people  of  Attingal  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  places  smarted  under  the  feeling  that  their  in¬ 
terests  suffered  on  account  of  the  complications  of  British 
adventure  and  Butch  intrigue.  Some  of  the  'leaders  in 
the  middle  country  sympathised  with  the  other  scions  of 
the  royal  family  and  grew  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
the  ruler.  A  few  of  them  were  in  league  with  rival  claim¬ 
ants.  The  authorities  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  set  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of 
royal  authority  within  their  domain, 
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&a;ma  Varma  realised  the  weakness  of  his  position. 
He  had,  however,  the  singular  good  fortune  of  finding  a  help¬ 
mate  in  his  own  nephew,  Prince  MSr- 
^the  English***  t'h&hda  Varma,  a  young  man  endowed  with 
courage  and  determination  and  a  political 
outlook  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times. 
The  first  plank  in  the  new  policy  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  bond  of  friendship  with  the  English  East  India  Company. 
In  898  M.  E.  (1723  A.D.)  an  agreement  was  concluded  with 
them,  Msrt'hapda  Varma  signing  the  document  on  behalf  of 
his  uncle,  styling  himself  the  Prince  of  Neyyattinkara. 
The  treaty  was  as  follows 

1.  ‘'The  King  of  Travancore  by  the  end  of  June  of 
the  current  year,  is  bound  to  order  the  erection  of  a  fort  in 
his  country  at  Collache  and  give  the  die  with  people  to  coin 
fanams  on  account  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

2.  “If,  within  the  time  specified,  a  fort  is  not  built  at 
Collache,  the  Honourable  Company  may  bring  the  die  to 
Anjengo  and  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  send  men 
to  Anjengo  to  coin  the  fanams. 

3.  “The  fortress  which  is  to  be  built  shall  be  at  the 
cost  of  Government,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  people  placed 
in  it. 

4.  “The  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  fort, 
.  the  Honourable  Company  is  obliged  to  supply. 

5.  “After  the  erection  of  the  fort  at  Collache,  the  die 
can  be  taken  thither  and  the  coinage  of  fanams  carried  on. 

6.  “The  Government  will  be  in  league  and  united  in 
good  friendship  with  the  Honourable  Company. 

7.  “Thus  by  order  of  the  King  of  Travancore,  was 
this  treaty  adjusted  between  myself,  Prince  of  Neyatin- 
garay  and  Commander  Alexander  Orme,  on  the  part  of  the 
Honourable  Company  and  I  have  affixed  to  this  writing  my 
signature  and  sent  it  by  Raman  Raman  who  drew  it  up". 
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The  Company'  and  the  King  were  drawn  closer  by  a 
letter  sent  by  the  latter  to  Dr.  Ome  on  the  15th  August 
1723. 

“Owing  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Honourable 
Company  in  the  capture  of  Atinga,  and  the  money  and 
artillery  which  the  enemies  robbed  in  our  country,  the 
Honourable  Company  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  money  ex¬ 
penses,  to  put  down  the  enemies  and  subject  the  country  to 
the  King,  we  are  ready  to  do  anything  which  the  Honourable 
Company  may  require,  and  shall  personally  come  there  and 
punish  the  enemies  there  in  the  best  manner  you  may 
desire,  regarding  which  we  affirm  to  do  without  fail  and 
wish  to  know  when  we  must  come  there  with  our  army’’. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  the  King  of 
Travancore  pledged  to  observe: — 

1.  “Owing  to  the  fault  committed  by  Sendu  Comodu 
'against  the  Honourable  Company,  I  will  oblige  him  to  give 
a  writing,  in  public,  begging  pardon  for  the  fault  he  has 
been  guilty  of  against  the  Honourable  Company. 

2.  “The  arms  which  he  seized  from  the  dead 
soldier,  I  will  oblige  him  to  return  and  pay  a  penalty  for 
the  fault. 

3.  “For  the  parents  of  the  dead  soldier  I  will  oblige 
him  to  pay  them  1,001  fanams  by  way  of  fine. 

4.  “The  vessels  which  pass  by  without  paying  the 
dues,  excepting  the  ships  of  Europeans,  the  Honourable 
Company  may  send  a  watch  Barge  to  seize  all  such  vessels 
at  Collache  and  direct  them  to  pay  the  customs  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  which  I  shall  bind  to  pay  4,000  fanams  yearly  to  the 
Honourable  Company. 

5.  “To  all  the  ships  on  my  borders  and  of  my 
vessels,  whi.  h  should  pay  customs,  I  will  give  my  writing. 

6.  “In  future  times,  any  of  my  vassals  acting  in 

such  a  manner  against  the  Honourable  Company,  both 
jointly  should  punish  them  and  for  which  I  shall  give  my 
writing  to  the  Honourable  Company,  '  * 
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7.  “In  lieu  of  the  dead  soldier,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
send  another  to  the  Honourable  Company. 

8.  “As  Collache  has  been  made  over  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Landatu  Curipa  (Holland-Dutch  Company),  at  least 
on  the  half  of  the  place  which  properly  belongs  to  me,  I 
shall  soon  direct  a  banksaul  to  be  made  and  a  post  for  the 
banner  to  be  planted. 

9.  “All  the  piece-goods  and  other  things  which  the 
Honourable  Company  require,  I  shall  order  the  merchants 
to  supply. 

10.  “I  shall  soon  confirm,  by  writing,  that  I  shall  not 
give  to  any  other  European  nation  any  goods,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  Honourable  English  Company, 

11.  “The  customs  on  exports  and  imports  of  the  goods, 
the  Honourable  Company  may  receive  from  merchants,  but 
the  rate  of  exchange  should  be  adjusted. 

12.  “Every  year  in  various  kinds,  which  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company  require,  I  will  order  to  supply  up  to  100,000 
piece-goods. 

13.  “In  order  to  adjust  the  dues  leviable  from  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Honourable  Company  will  be  obliged  to  give  in 
gold  or  other  articles  on  account,  to  the  extent  of  6,000 
fanams  yearly.  All  these  things  referred  to  above  I  did 
grant  since  the  Honourable  Company  asked  me.”' 

The  history  of  Travancore  during  this  period  was 
shaped  by  the  necessity  felt  by  the  ruler  to  enhance  his 
own  authority  by  reducing  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  The  struggle  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
gave  him  great  facilities.  The  commercial  success  of  the 
English  at*  Anjengo  affected  the  pockets  of  the  Dutch. 
They  would  fain  have  their  claims  settled  by  the  sword. 
But  a  war  in  Java  which  began  in  1717  and  lasted  for 
five  years  crippled  their  resources.  They  made  amends  by 
dishonest  diplomacy.  They  fomented  dissensions,  counselled 


1  Logan — The  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  12. 
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Kayankulam,  and  gave  hopes  of  support  to  Kottsrakkara. 
With  characteristic  calculation  they  tried  to  create  dyna¬ 
stic  disputes  in  Travancore  as  they  did  in  Cochin  some 
years  ago.  But  the  conditions  were  not  quite  so  favour¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  received  confidence 
and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  '  rulers  of  this 
kingdom.  In  1726  A.  D.,  the  Rani  of  Attingal  granted 
to  them  the  site  for  a  factory  at  Edava.  It  was  distinctly 
pointed  out  that  “it  was  not  for  any  interest  of  government 
but  that  of  obtaining  the  favour  and  help  of  the  Honourable 
Company  during  all  the  time  which  the  government  and  the 
Honourable  Company  should  last,  as  well  as  that  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  customs  duties  of  this  government.”1  The 
English  resolved  to  subject  the  country  to  the  king  as,  in  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  foreign  exploitation, 
the  king  alone  could  give  them  what  they  desired.  Young 
MSrt'hSncla  Varma  advised  his  uncle  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  a  situation  which  would  strengthen  the  central 
authority  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  was 
rendered  imperative  by  the  existence  of  a  coalition  between 
the  members  of  the  ruling  family  residing  at  “De^inganScl 
and  Neijumangsd  against  Travancore  to  crush  him.”2  With 
a  country  divided  by  faction,  and  foreign  trading  companies 
like  the  Dutch  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  its  wealth, 
the  Prince  advised  the  MahSrgja  to  look  for  support  outside 
the  state.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  to  be  procured 
from  the  English.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  &Sma  Varma 
agreed  to  build  a  fort  at  Colachel  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  his  own  cost.  But  the  English,  unlike  the  Dutch, 
would  not  embroil  themselves  by  giving  military  assistance 
to  any  of  the  contending  parties.  Conquest  was  not  then 
in  their  programme. 


1  The  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  p-  14‘ 

2  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  22. 
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The  chief  contribution  made  by  6ama  Varma  to  the 
peaceful  political  life  of  this  kingdom  is  said  to  be  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  alliance  with  the  Kayaks  of 
R&MaduraUaand  Madura.  ‘In  1725  A.D.’  says  Nagam  Aiya, 
‘King  Rama  Varma  in  consultation  with, 
and  on  the  advice  of,  Prince  Marthanda  Varma,  his  nephew, 
now  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  determined  once  and  for  ever 
to  completely  break  the  confederacy  of  the  Yogakkars  and 
the  Ettuvittil  Pillamars.  With  this  object  the  king  went  to 
Trichinopoly  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Madura 
Nayaks,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  Madura  suzerainty 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  three  thousand  rupees  annually 
as  tribute  to  Madura  for  supplying  a  suitable  force  to  punish 
the  Matampimars  and  other  rebels’.1  This  is  substantially 
the  version  -which  he  got  from  Shungoonny  M'enon,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  being  that  according  to  the  latter 
the  new  agreement  was  in  renewal  of  ‘the  lapsed  attachment 
to  that  crown.’4  The  source  from  which  that  learned  author 
obtained  this  interesting  information  does  not  appear.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  history  of  the  relations  betweeu 
Travancore  and  Madura,  as  explained  in  the  previous  pages, 
that  the  suzerainty  of  Madura  and  that  of  Vijayanagar  to 
which  the  former  was  technically  subordinate,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fable.  The  agreement  to  pay  tribute  is  an  inven¬ 
ted  story.  The  author  of  the  Madura  Manual  states  posi¬ 
tively  that  Travancore  paid  tribute  only  when  compelled,8 
The  armies  which  came  to  'compel’  were  invariably  defeat¬ 
ed.  From  1532  A.D.,  the  year  of  the  first  invasion  by  Vijaya¬ 
nagar,  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  armies  from 
Vijayanagar  and  later  on  from  Madura  had  been  attempting 
to  conquer  Travancore.  If  the  failure  to  pay  the  tribute, 
whether  contumacious  or  otherwise,  was  the  real  cause 
of  those  repeated  invasions  as  stated  by  the  writers  on  the 


1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p,  327. 

2  History  of  Travancore,  p.  109. 

3  Madura  Manual,  Part  III,  p.  144. 
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subject,  the  superior  power  should  never  have  permitted  the 
integrity  of  this  kingdom  and  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
political  unit.  The  natural  conclusion  which  arises  from 
these  considerations  is  that  though  the  Badaga  army,  in¬ 
tent  on  plunder,  crossed  the  Aramboly  gap  many  a  time,  and 
succeeded  on  certain  occasions  in  carrying  away  substantial 
booty  they  were  not  able  to  win  a  victory  in  any  pitched 
battle.  If  the  ruling  king  was  strong,  the  Badagas  were 
defeated  and  driven  away,  and  sometimes  entirely  anni¬ 
hilated.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruler  was 
weak,  his  subjects  on  the  border-land  suffered  many  hard¬ 
ships.  It  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  danger 
zone  and  the  officers  of  the  king  sometimes  bought  them  off 
as  a  measure  of  prudence.  Shungoonny  Menon’s  account  of 
‘the  renewal  of  the  lapsed  attachment’  does  not  appear  to 
be  true. 

But  the  more  prominent  question  is  whether,  at  the 
period  of  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  king 
of  Travancore  entered  into  a  friendly  arrangement  with  the 
Nayak  of  Madura  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  country. 
The  well-known  facts  of  history  disentitle  the  theory  of  all 
claim  to  acceptance.  The  Ng,yak  rule  was  in  its  last 
stages  of  decline.  Vijayafanga  ChokkanatKa  was  not 
merely  impotent  as  a  ruler  but  was  unmindful  of  his  duties 
as  a  king.  Disturbances  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  hie 
dominions.  The  state  of  the  country  bordered  on  anarchy. 
The  poligars  were  in  revolt.  The  generals  and  ministers 
preyed  on  the  king  and  pillaged  the  country.  The  dishonest 
misappropriation  of  the  pay  of  the  military  by  Dalava 
Naravappayya  and  his  successors  fostered  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  in  the  troops,  and  the  Sethupathi  of  RSman5<J  had 
to  be  called  in  to  suppress  open  outbreaks.  “The  entire  period 
of  the  reign  of  Chockanatha”,  says  ISfelson,  “must  have  been 
one  of  incessant  commotion  and  anarchy;  so  much  so,  that 
when  the  king  died  in  1731,  the  strength  of  the  country  had 
33 
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been  so  completely  frittered  away”.1  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Nayak  was  in  a 
■position  to  send  an  army  to  help  a  new-fangled  alliance  with 
the  ruler  of  Travancore. 

The  object  of  the  visit  to  Trichinopoly  said  to  have 
Been  made  by  ftama  Varma,  as  described  by  the  earliest  Tra¬ 
vancore  writer,  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu,  is  different  from  that  as 
explained  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  N again  Aiya.  The 
reason  given  by  PSo'hu  Mut'hathu  for  the  exodus  of  the 
Travancore  king  was  to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  NSnjanSd 
~by  enlisting  the  Nawab’s  support.  ‘‘Rama  Varma,”  says 
the  Mafhathu,  “referred  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kawab  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Lords’  who  gladly 
offered  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
•bountry  provided  they  were  supplied  with  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  place.  The  king  then  returned  to  Nsnja- 
nad  and,  having  secured  possession  of  the  records,  again 
repaired  no  Trichinopoly  with  the  late  revenue  officer  and 
his  subordinates,  and  laid  the  accounts  before  them,  They, 
after  due  consideration,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
•king,  by  which  the  latter  consented  to  pay  the  former 
twenty  thousand  rupees  for  their  maintenance,  one  hundred 
thousand  fanams  as  a  reward  to  them  from  the  booty  which 
they  might  Succeed  in  plundering  from  the  knights,  and  an 
‘allowance  of  ninety  thousand  fanams  annually  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Nawab’s  force  stationed  at  NanjanSgl.  The 
‘Lords’  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  force  of 
1000  cavalry  sepoys,  and  2000  infantry  from  the  Carnatic, 
and  fifty  officers  under  the  command  of  MSna  Venkitapathi 
andSubbu  Ayyan.”2 

Thus,  according  to  ■  that  writer  the  force  was 
sent  by  the  ‘Lords’  and  not  by  the  ruler  of  Madura. 
-There  is  no  allusion  either  to  the  former  payment  of  tribute 

1  Madura  Manual,  part  III,  p.  240. 

2  Pachu  Mut'hathu— History  of  Travancore—  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s 
translation,  p,  18, 
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or  any  ‘lapsed  attachment.’''  The  .only  fact  which,  may  bd 
gleaned  from  the  different  accounts  appears  to  be  that  a  largo 
number  of  free-lances  made  an  irruption  into  Ngmjan§;cl  at 
that  time.  There  is  an  alternative  possibility  that  3"tama 
Varma  enlisted  into  his  service,  a  certain  number  of  pro? 
fessional  fighters  from  the  frontier  tracts*  with  the.  assis¬ 
tance  of  oertain  hT&yaks.  This  appears  to  have  induced  the 
belief  that  the  forces  which  came  to  Travancore  were  des? 
patched  by.  the  Kayak  rulers  of  Madura.  But  this  much  is 
certain  that  Travancore  did  not  enter  into. .any  political 
relationship  with  the  sinking  Nsyaks,  or.  the  ISTawab  of 
Trichinopoly  who  had  not  then  come  into  existence. 

During  this  period  the  standing  grievance,  of  the 
people  of  Nanjanad  was  the  repeated  molestation -by  the 
marauding  forces  from  the  Tamil  country.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  the  Maharaja  would  turn  to  the  master  of 
those  depredators  for  assistance.  Granting  for  argument 
that  he  did  so,  the  first  thing  would  be  to  obtain  an  assurance 
from  Madura  that  the  offending  bands  should  be  with¬ 
drawn.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  request  or 
any  promise.  This  argument  becomes  stronger  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  edicts  issued  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Travancore,  time  after  time,  to  relieve  the  ryots  of  NSnja- 
n&d  from  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  it  is  definitely  stated 
that  those  who  came  to  plunder  were  from  the  Madura  and 
Trichinopoly  Sircar.  ~ 

Towards  the  close  of  ftsma  Varma’s  reign  .an  event 
occurred  which  throws  light  on  the  political  condition  of  .the 
country.  The  Rani  of  Sttingal  was  then 
Rani  s  escape.  residing  at  Karumpali  KSyikkal.  She  had 
a  palace  constructed  there  with  her  own  funds.  _On  one 
occasion  she  and  her  little  son  were  proceeding  to  Attingal 
to  worship  at  the  family  shrine.  When  the  royal  party 
reached  Budhanur,  in  the  district  of  Chengannur,  a  band 
of  ruffians  from  Kayankulam  approached  the  palanquin 
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intending  to  kill  them-  The  KAyil  Thampursn,  the  Rani’s 
husband,  contrived  to  send  the  royal  personages  to  a  place 
of  safety.  When  the  men  approached  the  palanquin  they 
found  the  KOyil  Thampuran  alone  inside.  The  doughty 
man  jumped  out  sword  in  hand  and  slew  many  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  his  life.  For  this  act  of  heroism  and  devotion 
to  the  royal  house  he  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of  a  large 
extent  of  land  in  KilimSnttr,  eight  miles  from  Sttingal,  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  Rapi.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  PSo'hu  Mnt'hathu  in  his  History  of  Travancore.1 

But  the  coils  of  legend  have  made  their  accumulations 
on  this  incident.  Shungoonny  Mer.on  attributed  the  attempt 
to  the  Etfuvittil  Pillamar  headed  by  ftsmanamathatfhil 
Pillai.®  The  scene  was  shifted  to  Kalakkaljtam,  on  the 
way  from  Trivandrum  to  AttingH.  Shungoonny  Menon 
perused  the  History  of  Travancore  by  Psdhu  Mnt'hatliu 
which  was  published  ten  years  before  his  own  work 
on  the  history  of  the  state.  He  was  prepared  to  cross 
swords  with  Pac'hu  Mtifhathu  regarding  the  Perumal 
regime  in  KArala  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  making  a  sally  into  the  attenuated  regions  of 
mythological  chronology.  But  that  learned  author  has  not  a 
word  to  say  to  prove  that  the  account  of  the  dastardly  act  as 
given  by  Mfit'hathu  was  incorrect.  He  has  not  mentioned  his 
grounds  of  justification  in  shifting  the  scene  of  occurrence 
from  Chengannnr  to  Kalakknttam  more  than  50  miles  to 
the  .south;  nor  has  Ragam  Aiya  who  has  followed  him 
done  so.  At  that  time  Budhannr  was  under  the  sway  of 
Kayankulam  while  Kalakkuttam  was  in  the  territory  of 
Travancore. 

There  is  also  circumstantial  evidence  to  support 
the  version  of  Pac'hu  Mut'hathu.  The  time  was  one  of 
great  political  ferment  in  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  was 
inimical  to  the  Dutch  and  Cochin,  and  was  organising 

1  History  of  Travancore,  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s  translation,  p.  19. 

?  History  of  Travancore,  p.  1 10- 
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a  confederacy  with  Vatakkumkur  and  Thekkumkur 
against  them.  The  Dutch  were  therefore  anxious  to  keep 
the  &aja  of  Kayankulam  on  their  side.  The  &aja  had 
his  own  ambition.  The  attempt  on  the  Rani’s  life  might 
have  been  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  the 
ftsja  of  Ksyankulam  to  wreck  the  power  of  Travancore 
by  means  fair  or  foul.  The  records  show  that  a  few  years 
later  he  counselled  and  encouraged  an  attempt  to  assassin¬ 
ate  king  Msrt'hapda  Varma.  The  weak  reign  of  Asma 
Varma  set  a  premium  on  the  ambition  of  neighbouring 
rulers  while  it  disorganised  the  political  life  of  Travancore 
and  brought  the  authority  of  government  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment. 


IV.  MODERN  HISTORY. 


Marthanda  Vatina,  905— 933  M.  E- 

MartfhSnda  Varmais  generally  regarded  as  the  Maker 
of  Modern  Travancore.  He  was  more  than  that.  He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  shaping  the  history  of  south  India 
which  was  being  made  by  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Trade  was  still  the  Company’s  preoccupation.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  Britishers  who  saw  that  the  Company’s 
relations  with  the  ruling  powers  of  India  were  such 
as  laid  the  beginnings  of  a  comprehensive  political  domi¬ 
nation.  The  state  of  the  country  was  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  grew 
from  the  ashes  of  Vijayanagar  were  divided  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  reduced  to  virtual  impotence.  The  Muham¬ 
madan  invasions  which  followed  one  another  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  onwards  had  driven  a  wedge  deep  into  the 
established  political  and  social  order.  This  led  to  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  old  ties  and  the  decadence  of  former  ideals.  The 
Mogul  Subadar  of  the  Dekkan  had  begun  to  make  well- 
calculated  attempts  at  independence.  The  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  though  a  subordinate  of  the  Subadar  was,  in 
his  turn,  fired  by  the  same  kind  of  ambition  to  shake  him¬ 
self  free.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  peace  of  his  dominions.  The  poligars  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura  commanded  large  forces  of  free¬ 
booters  who  were  prepared  to  sell  their  swords  to 
those  who  paid  them  the  best  wages.  The  courts  in  South 
India  were  scenes  of  intrigue.  European  nations  were 
making  strenuous  attempts  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
local  rulers  as  the  bulwark  of  their  immunity.  From 
Goa  on  the  west  to  Masulipatam  on  the  east  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  there  were  large  communities  of  the 
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fisher  folk  whom  the  Christian  missionaries  taught  to 
look. to  western  nations  for  religious  freedom  and  political 
protection. 

The  lessons  learnt  by  the  Portuguese  were  followed 
by  the  Dutch.  Holland  was  eager  to  advance  its  trade 
on  the  coasts  of  India  at  the  expense  of  the  English. 
“Both  (nations)  coveted  the  Far  East,  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  rather  than  the  mainland  of  India,  as  the  fairer 
and  more  profitable  inheritance,  and  there  ultimately 
the  Dutch  secured  their  hold,  driving  out  the  English  by 
their  superior  physical  force,  and  keeping  them  out  by  the 
restrictive  and  monopolizing  spirit  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  dominated  the  colonial  policy  of  Holland.  The  English 
reluctantly  and  perforce'  were  driven  to  develop  their  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  mainland.”1  There  again  they  were  overmas¬ 
tered  by  their  rivals.  The  Dutch  made  loud  complaints  at  one 
time  against  Jesuit. missionaries  and  Portuguese  adventurers 
for  enlisting  the  support  of  local  rulers  by  guile  and  intrigue. 
But  on  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power  the  Dutch 
excelled  their  rivals  in  adopting  questionable  tactics  at  the 
expense  of  every  power  except  themselves. '  They  still  ha'd 
immense  influence  in  the  Far  East,  and  Ceylon  offered 
them  great  facilities  as  a  naval  base.  They  had  a  large 
number  of  supporters  among  the  princes  and  chieftains  of 
Malabar.  The  Dutch  Company  had  a  regular  establish¬ 
ment  '  to  bring  all  influential  persons  within  the  meshes 
of  theii*  intricate  diplomacy.  They  had  taken  possession 
of  Tanga&eri  after  defeating  the  Portuguese,  and  got 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Raja'  of  Dg£ingana<J. 
The  king  of  Kayankulam  was  an  ally  of  the  Dutch. 
So  .were  the  rulers  of  Purakkacl,  Thekkumkur  and  Vatak- 
kumkttr.  Half  a  century  back  they  had  driven  away 
the  Portuguese  from  Cochin  by  fomenting  family  disputes 
which  -made  their  assistance  indispensable.  Successive 
1  P.  E.  Roberts,  History  of  British  India  under  the  Company  and  Crown, 
p.  16.  ... 
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rulers  of  Cochin  were  obliged  to  take  their  crowns  from 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  who  sanctioned  their  Civil  list.  To 
this  position  of  dependent  alliance  they  desired  to  bring 
down  all  the  rulers  of  Malabar.  Their  emissaries  were 
in  every  court.  There  was  a  settled  programme  before  the 
Dutch  which  they  followed  with  avidity. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  their  atten¬ 
tion  at  first  mainly  to  commercial  advancement,  for  they 
had  to  give  dividends  to  their  shareholders  while  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  were  receiving  the  full  support  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  their  affairs  of  war  as  well  as  their 
affairs  of  trade.  But  gradually  they  realised  from  the 
-example  of  the  Dutch  Company,  that,  unless  they  supported 
•their  trade  with  the  help  of  forts  and  armies  they  would 
have  to  abandon  their  commerce  with  India.  In  this 
endeavour  they  had  to  confront  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
Dutch  who  had  established  themselves  as  a  strong  power  in 
the  Malabar  coast  where  they  maintained  about  a  dozen 
military  posts.  They  began  with  pretentions  to  a  monopoly 
for  the  trade  of  the  coast  and  tried  every  devise  to  weaken 
what  prestige  the  English  commanded.  The  feelings 
between  the  two  companies  were  usually  bitter.  Canter 
Visscher  devotes  one  of  his  Letters  from  Malabar  to  an 
‘attack  on  the  English  whom  he  accuses  of  ill-conduct 
towards  the  natives.  In  the  fight  for  commercial  profit  and 
political  authority  the  Dutch. occupied  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  English  got  very  little  support 
from  any  other  power  except  Travanoore.  It  was  only 
after  the  successes  of  Lawrence,  Clive  and  Eyre  Coote 
-that  the  English  felt  their  foot  on  terra  firma.  But  that 
was  only'  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Until  then  the  Dutch  were  their  formidable  rivals  comman¬ 
ding,  as  they  did,  the  resources  of  the  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  strengthened  by  their  navies  in 
Ceylon,  Quilon  and  Cochin. 
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It  was  at  such  a  time  when  the  Dutch  power  in 
south  India  was  supreme  and  was  forming  a  confederacy 
among  the  Malabar  rulers  under  their  hegemony  that 
Msrthanda  Varma  ascended  the  throne.  Though  young 
he  possessed  a  clear  vision.  He  knew  that  if  he  did 
not  strengthen  his  own  power  and  raise  the  prestige  of  his 
kingdom,  it  might  soon  become  the  sporting  ground  of  rival 
interests.  The  condition  of  Malabar  generally  was  such 
that  invasions-  from  without  were  imminent.  Mart'liaijda 
Varma  realised  that,  if  the  Malabar  princes  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  war  of  all  against  all,  the  country 
would  soon  pass  to  the  possession  of  some  superior  power, 
Indian  or  European.  He  also  realised  that  he  was  the  only 
ruler  who  should  be  able  to  present  a  strong  front  to 
the  invaders.  His  people  were  brave  and  well-acquainted 
with  the  art  of  war;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  his  resources.  But  so  long  as  the  Dutch  were 
here,  fomenting  disputes  and  using  secret  influence  with 
the  ruling  princes,  a  large,  compact  and  powerful  state 
was  difficult  of  attainment.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1741  A.  D. 
sixteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Plassey,  that  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  projects  of  political 
supremacy  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  was  the  king  of 
Travancore  who  tore  off  their  diplomacy  to  shreds 
and  inflicted  defeat  upon  defeat  in  well-fought  fields, 

“  After  four  campaigns,”  says  Galletti,  “  Travancore 
had  become  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
the  Dutch  were,  compelled  to  recognise  all  his  claims, 
and  the  schemes  for  large  territorial  acquisitions  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  were  dropped  by  the  Company.”1 
They  agreed  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Travancore  absorb¬ 
ing  all  the  petty  principalities  of  south  Malabar.  “  -It  was 
this  strength  ”  observes  Galletti,  “  which  enabled  Travan¬ 
core  to  resist  the  formidable  armies  of  Mysore  at  a  time 
1  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  24. 
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when  they  were  disputing  the  British  supremacy  in  South 
India.  It  is  a  historical  fact  of  no  small  importance.” 
The  accession  of  strength  to  Travancore  proved  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  English. 

This  aspect  of  the  contribution  made  by  Travancore 
to  the  success  of  British  arms  in  India  lias  not,  however, 
been  dearly  understood  even  by  careful  writers.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  “the  Dutch  power  in  India  was 
largely  jeopardized  on  European  battle-fields.”1  Their  failure 
in  Europe  have  had  prejudicial  consequences.  But  that  did 
not  of  itself  prevent  the  acquisition  of  dominion  in  the  east. 
The  Dutch  should  have  been  able  to  retain  their  hold  in 
Malabar  and  in  south  India,  as  they  did  in  the' Far  East,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  crushing  defeats  inflicted  on  them  by 
Travancore.  The  reign  of  M&rt'hancla  Varma  is  thus  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  importance  in  the  history  of  Travancore.  It  is 
also-  important  in  the  general  history  of  India. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement  of  Travancore  a 
knowledge  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
'PolofCMafabar.0llS  Malabar  coast  at  the  time  is  essential, 
At  the  commencement  of  Mart'handa 
Varma’s  reign  Malabar  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states. 
These  small  principalities  were  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another.  These  were  brought  about,  sometimes  by  avarice, 
but  more  often  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch,  who  not  only 
played  one  state  against  another,  but  set  up  domestic  quar¬ 
rels  and  dynastic  rivalries.  Travancore  (VepacJ)  was  a  small 
state,  embracing  only  the  southern  portion  of  its  present 
territories.  Tracts,  which  at  one  time  were  under  its  sway, 
were  then  held  by  collateral  branches,  Perakat'havali* 
Elayedat'huswafapam  and  Ds^inganacl.  To  the  north-east 
of  Vspad  lay  Nedumangad,  otherwise  known  as  Peritally 
1  P.  E.  Roberts,  History  of  British  India  under  the  Company  and  the 
Crown,  p.  19. 
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or  Perakat'hSvali.  Further  north  was  Kottsrakkara  called 
also  Elayedat'huswaitipam.  North  of  Travancore  and  west 
of  Kott&rakkara  was  the  demesne  of  the  Rani  of  Sttingal, 
the  seniormost  female  member  of  the  ruling  family.  North 
of  Sttingal,  between  the  sea  and  Kottsfakkara,  was 
De§ingan&d  known  to  westerners  as  Signaty.  Adjoining 
it  on  the  north  were  two  little  kingdoms  Karim  Sgappalli  and 
Venmani  (Betimeni),  the  former  stretching  along  the  sea 
and  the  latter  lying  to  the  east  of  the  backwaters.  Beyond 
that  was  K&yankulam,  Qulli-Quilon.  It  was  a  large 
state  which  ranked  as  the  second  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  principalities  of  Kot- 
tarakkara  on  the  south,,  Panthalam  on  the  north-east,  and 
Purakkad  and  Tbekkumknr  on  the  north.  Thrkkunnappula 
(Pagodingo)  was  a  strip  of  land  between  K&yankulam 
and  Purakkad.  It  belonged  to  the  6aja  of  Edappalli. 
Purakkad  (Porca)  stretched  from  Thrkkunnappula  to  the 
limits  of  Cochin.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Thekkumkur 
and  VatakkumkQr  which  latter  was  north  of  ThekkumkQr, 
and  stretched  as  far  as  Cochin  and  ran  to  the  hills  on  the 
east.  Interspersed  within  the  territory  of  Cochin  were 
three  small  principalities  Edappalli,  Alangg^  (Mangatty) 
and  Parur  (Pindinivattam).  Beyond  these  limits  on  the 
north  were  a  large  number  of  principalities  and  chiefships 
of  which  Cochin  in  the  south  and  Calicut  further  north 
Wire  the  most  prominent.  The  6ajas  of  Palghat  and 
Kottayam  ruled  over  small  territories.  The  Zamorin’s 
possessions  (Calicut)  lay  between  the  countries  of 
Cochin  and  Kolat'hunad  (Ohirakkal).  The  Zamorin  was 
the  most  powerful  among  the  princes  of  the  north,  and 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  Cochin.  The  small 
territory  of  Ali  IlSja,  the  only  Muhammadan  chief  in 
Malabar,  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  the  &aja  of  Kblat’hunSct, 
Many  of  the  chiefs  exercised  only  limited  influence 
though  its  range  varied.  The  common  factor  in  the 
political  complications  of  the  time  was,  as  mentioned  above, 
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the  wire-pulling  of  the  Dutch.  The  only  rulers  who 
questioned  their  pretentions  and  resisted  their  advance, 
were  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  and  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut.  Of  these  the  former  was  their  inveterate 
enemy.  The  Dutch  however  were  successful  with  Cochin. 
Vafakkumkur,  Thekkumkhr,  PnrakkEd,  and  KSyankulam 
formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  confederacy  with  Cochin 
at  their  head  to  avail  themselves  of  the  support  of  the 
Dutch,  a  support  which,  however  intermittent,  they  always 
obtained  in  some  measure.  Kayrnkulam  had  a  more  am¬ 
bitious  programme  than  others.  She  was  a  powerful  state 
and  ‘possessed  an  army  of  15,000  hi  airs  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  best  in  Malabar’.1  His  resources  were  large. 
He  desired  to  bring  the  neighbouring  countries,  Travancore 
not  excluded,  under  his  sway. 

MSrt'hancla  Varrna  started  his  work  from  small  beginn¬ 
ings,  There  was  no  regular  system  of  administration  by 
which  the  central  power  could  enforce  its 
Commencement  of  decisions.  Immediately  after  his  accession 
the  Maharaja  began  to  make  strenuous 
endeavours  to  make  the  administration  effective  by  a  reorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  government.  Arumukham  Pillai  who  was 
acting  as  Dalava  was  confirmed  in  the  place.  Kumafa- 
swSmi  Pillai  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  with  Thanu 
Pillai,  the  Dalava’s  brother,  as  his  Assistant.  The  financial 
department  was  soon  reorganised,  and  economy  enforced 
in  every  .  branch  of  the  service.  The  army  was  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  soldiers  were  supplied  with  better  arms, 
and  strict  discipline  was  enforced.  The  enrolment  of  the 
sons  of  the  soil  in  large  numbers  engendered  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  person  and  throne  of  the  king 
■  among  the  rank  and  file.  The  contingents  of  mercenaries 
which  had  been  entertained  in  the  previous  reign  were 


X  See  Galletti — The  Dutoh  in  Malabar,  p.  66. 
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disbanded  as  a  measure  of  prudent  statesmanship.  The  pay 
of  those  hired  soldiers  were  in  arrears  and  the  men  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  to  enforce  payment.  They  seized 
the  Dalava  and  placed  him  in  custody  at  Tbrkkanamkuti 
beyond  the  Aramboly  frontier,  fearing  that  the  insult 
offered  to  the  king’s  minister  might  provoke  the  Travan- 
coreans  to  make  efforts  to  release  him.  The  Dalava  was 
so  popular  among  the  people  that  his  secret  negotiation 
with  wealthy  men  in  south  Travancore  met  with  speedy 
success.  A  loan  was  floated  in  Kbttsr  and  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  came  forward  to  contribute  their  share  as  best  as 
they  could.  The  bulk  of  the  arrears  was  soon  discharged. 
But  the  mercenary  force  refused  to  release  the  Dalava  till 
the  last  cash  was  paid.  The  MaharSja  then  ordered 
KumaraswSmi  Pillai,  the  general,  to  proceed  towards 
Thi'kkanamkuti  with  a  suitable  force  and  relieve  the  mini¬ 
ster,  a  command  which  was  executed  with  commendable 
promptitude. 

The  attitude  of  the  mercenaries  was  a  great  lesson 
to  the  Maharaja  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
fighting  material  of  his  own  kingdom. 

Tlio  Army.  There  was  the  militia  which  was  bound  to 
follow  the  king  to  his  wars.  But  a  large  standing  army 
was  considered  essential.  “  The  regiments  were  increased 
in  number,  better  discipline  was  enforced,  superior 
arms  were  supplied,  and  a  better  sense  of-  loyalty  and 
obedience  was  infused  among  the  rank  and  file.”1  -This 
reform  had  far-reaching  consequences.  It  enabled  the 
Maharaja  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  courage 
and  the  military  skill  of  his  subjects  who  had  not  only  the 
physical  training  in  the  Kalaris,  but  also  the  inspiration  of 
a  long  tradition  of  success  in  the  field.  It  is  however 
stated  by  some  historians  that  the  standing  army  was 

1  Nagam  Aiya,  State  Manual,  Vol-  I,  p.  334. 
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composed  of  Maravas.’  This  is  not  correct.  The  documents 
preserved  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  show  that  Msrt'h&nda 
Varma’s  soldiers  were  men  recruited  from  within  Travan- 
core  itself.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  records  make  even  a 
passing  reference  to  the  army  of  Maravas.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  reveal  that  when  the  Thampis  viz.,  the  sons 
of  the  previous  ruler,  brought  Alakappa  MuthaliySr  and 
his  mercenaries  to  try  their  chances  against  Msrfhancla 
Varma,  the  latter  mobilised  his  soldiers  from  Quilon.1 2 
If  as  mentioned  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya,  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar,3  the  Maharaja 
commanded  the  services  of  an  army  of  Maravas,  that 
army  should  have  been  used  in  expelling  the  forces  of 
the  Muthaliyar.  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  governor,  has 
recorded  in  his  official  memorandum  drawn  up  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  India  that  the  best  of  the  king’s 
soldiers  were  the  Kunohu  Kvttalckar,  picked  Nayars,4  and 
surely  they  could  not  be  from  the  Marava  country.  It  is 
instructive  to  remember  that  Shungoonny  Menon  does  not 
mention  that  the  Marava  regiment  took  any  part  in  the 
numerous  wars  of  the  reign.  The  Maharaja  could  have 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  enlisting  Maravas  or  members 
of  any  community  from  the  adjoining  tracts  on  the  east  of 
the  Ghats.  “All  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom  called  Anna- 
vie’s”,  says  Gollenesse,  (1743  A.D.)  “are  men  of  common  Nair 
origin  and  their  rank  is  not  inherited  by  their  descendants ; 
accordingly  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  ruler,  they  owe 
everything  to  him  and  they  obey  him  with  a  slavish 


1  Shungoonny  Menon-flistory  of  1'ravancore,  p.  115, 

2  App.  M.'  Doc.  OXXX,  p.  116. 

3  Mr.  Panikkar  has  obnoualv  relied  on  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 

Aiya  foT  this  statement  of  fact.  (See  Malabar  and  the  Dutch,  p.  91.) 
Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  5i. 
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submission . From  them  he  (the  king)  never  need  fear  con¬ 

spiracies  against  his  person  or  possessions.”1 2  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  argument  that  an  intelligent  ruler  like 
Msrt'hancla  Varma  would  court  trouble  by  enlisting  soldiers 
from  tracts  outside  his  state,  when  the  memory  of  the 
trouble  at  Thrkkanamkuti  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  especially 
when  he  had  excellent  fighting  material  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  The  conquests  of  Mart'handa  Varma  were  made  with 
the  help  of  armies  composed  of  his  own  subjects. 


The  first  year  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  witnessed  a 
strange  political  development.  The  sons  of  the  previous 
Maharaja,  Pappu  Thampi3  and  &aman 
TThampishU  Thampi,  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  for 
themselves  notwithstanding  the  well-esta¬ 
blished  custom  that  the  rule  of  succession  in  the  royal 
family  was  Marumakkaihayam  and  not  Maklcaihayam.  The 
opportunity  was  favourable.  The  weak  rule  of  &ama  Varma 
did  not  fail  to  engender  a  desire  for  self-assertion  in  the 
members  of  the  other  branches  of  the  ruling  family  who 
felt  that  their  residence  in  places  removed  from  the  capital 
should  not  result  in  a  vested  right  in  the  ThrppSppUr 
branch  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  They  feared  that 
some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  the  territories  under 
their  administration  would  fall  a  prey  to  Mart'handa 
Varma’s  ambition.  Already  he  had  shown  his  aptitude  for 
state-craft.  The  representatives  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  VenSiJ  dynasty  were  in  league  with  the  Dutch  against 
him.  And  there  were  a  few  noblemen  in  Travancore  who 
wished  well  by  the  collateral  branches.  All  the  same,  the 
Thampis  realised  that  they  would  not  get  support  within 
the  country.  They  therefore  secured  the  services  of  a 


1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  55. 

2  In  some  records  the  names  appear  as  Rfiman  Raman  and  RSman 

Athidhan, 
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contingent  of  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Alakappa  Muthaliyar  from  beyond  the  Ghats.1 

‘The  Muthaliyar  arrived  in  Travancore  and  encamped 
first  at  ThrppathisSram  and  later  at  Udayagiri.  Mar- 
t'hari^a  Yarma,  finding  no  means  of  subduing  him,  nego¬ 
tiated  an  armistice  through  Kanlmiya  and  Chokkalingam 
Pillai,  the  lieutenants  of  the  Muthaliyar.  They  provided  an 
escort  to  the  Maharaja  at  his  request  for  his  safe  conduct 
to  Quilon  where  he  expected  to  get  support.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  Mart'hah^a  Varma  learnt  that  a  large 
number  of  people2  had  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace  at  Put'hankotta  in  Trivandrum  where  the  senior 
Rapi  o’f  Attingal  and  other  members  of  the  family  were 
residing  at  the  time.  The  Maharaja  was  soon  on  the  spot, 
and  after  taking  them  to  Attingal,  proceeded  to  Quilon. 

Meanwhile  Alakappa  Mutlraliyar's  forces  proceeded 
to  Trivandrum  along  with  the  Thampis  intending,  it  is 
said,  to  take  possession  of  the  treasures  in  the  Sit  Padma- 
nsbha  temple.  The  Thampis  might  have  had  an  additional 


1  Caldwell  oxtraots  a  passage  from  Shungoonny  Menon’s  History  of 
"  Travan’core  in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  Thampis  proceeded  to  Trichi. 

nopoly  and  sought  the  help  of  the  PSudyan  governor  in  his  enter¬ 
prise.  (History  of  Tinneveliy,  p.  254].  And  this  account  has  gained 
currenoy  because  of  the  adventitious  circumstance  that  Menon's  work 
was  the  first  detailed  history  of  Travancore  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  stated  in  another  book  that  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  was  approached  as 
the  suzerain  of  Travancore.  This  is  an  anachronism.  The  last  of  the 
Nayak  kings,  Vijayaxanga  ChokkanatDa  died  in  1 731.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hiB  widow  Mtnakshi.  It  was  in  1734  that  Chanda  Sahib  subjugated 
the  kingdom  of  Madura.  Until  that  time  Trichinopoly  was  the  seat  of 
Nayak  royalty.  The  year  in  which  the  Thampis  proceeded  to  Trichino¬ 
poly  was  1730 — 31,  at  least  three  years  before  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  of  Trichinopoly.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Thampis  securing 
help  from  Madura,  Trichinopoly  or  Arcot  is  difficult  of  acceptance. 

2  They  Were  commanded  by  the  Pillais  of  KalakkQtfam,  Ko(uma»  and 
Karakul  am,  (App.  CXXX,  p.  116). 
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motive.  Perhaps  they  might  have  desired  to  strengthen 
their  claim  by  assuming  the  management  over  the  temple 
affairs.  But  notwithstanding  the  display  of  military  force 
Vanchikkuttat'hu  Pillai,1  the  responsible  accountant, 
refused  to  show  them  the  accounts  or  permit  them  to 
open  the  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  he  summoned  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  and  placed  the  matter  in 
their  hands.  The  people  fell  upon  the  besieging  forces  who 
were  therefore  obliged  to  fall  back  to  the  south. 

Soon  after,  Msrt’bapda  Varma  appeared  before  Pad- 
manabhapuram  with  a  large  force  and  recaptured  the  fort. 
Sporadic  fighting  appears  to  have  taken  place  which  ulti¬ 
mately  paved  the  way  for  conciliation.  Alakappa  MuthaliySr 
was.  apprised  of  the  true  facts  and  circumstances  relating 
to  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Thampis.  The  Muthali- 
ygr  saw  that  popular  support  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Maharaja,  as  well  as  the  ruling  law  and  uninterrupted 
custom  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  Travancore.  He 
found  that  the  case  of  the  Thampis  had  no  semblance  of 
substance,  for  the  kingship  of  Travancore  rightly  devolved 
o.n  Mart' hand  a  Varma  in.  conformity  with  the  usage,  of 
centuries  and  the  principles  of  the  Marumakkaihayam  law. 
The  Muthaliy&r  then  returned  home  with  his  force.  The 
Maharaja  spared  no  pains  to  make,  his  authority  felt,  and 
he  decided  to  extirpate  his  enemies.  Some  of  the  Mstampi- 
mSr  or  noblemen  of  the  land  were  hand  and  glove  with  the 
Thampis.  In  the  month  of  Thulam  906  M.E.,  the  Thampis 
were  seized  and  brought  before  M£rt'h5.n<Ja  Varma  who  was 
camping  in  the  Nagercoil  palace.  So  troublesome  had  they 
grown  in  the  prosecution  of  .  their  designs  that  the  MahSiSja1 
ordered  them  to  immediate  execution.2 


1“  There'appoar  to  have  been  two  Vanehikku^at'hu  Pillai*. 
2  App.  CXXX,  p.  117. 
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Soon  after  this  the  Maharaja  was  obliged  to  proceed 
towards  Quilon.  The  dispute  between  Mar- 
War  With  Quilon.  t>hg;^a  Varma  and  the  &a,ja  of  D6singanS<J 
is  often  described  as  a  war  between  two  independent  states. 
‘‘The  dynasty  of  Jayasimha”  says  Nagam  Aiya,  “still  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  the  country  between  Alikkal  (in  the  Karu- 
nagappalli  taluk)  in  the  north  and  Paravur  in  the  south, 
and,  as  noted  above,  there  was  an  alliance  in  1727  A.  D. 
between  the  chiefs  of  Chinganad  and  other  states  to  crush 
the  power  of  Travancore.”1  This  view  must  be  abandoned. 

Quilon  and  the  tract  of  country  around  stretching 
several  miles  to  the  east  and  south  had  been  an  integral 
part  of  Venad  (Travancore)  from  .very  early  times.  The 
city  was  an  alternative  capital.  Some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Travancore  kings  were  from  among  those  who  were 
residing  at  Quilon.  6avi  Varma  Kula&khara  and  the 
Bhufchalavlras  are  prominent  examples.  The  practice  in  the 
ruling  families  of  Malabar  was  that  the  several  members 
lived  in  different  places,  the  accredited  king  exercising 
a  general  supremacy  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Matters 
of  local  administration  were  looked  after  by  the  senior  or 
other  members  who  resided  on  the  spot.  The  rule  was 
the  same  in  Travancore  as  it  was  in  Cochin,  Calicut  and 
Kslat'hunad-  To  a  very  large  extent  this  Was  the  result 
of  the  Mdrvm&khaihciyam  system  of  inheritance,  a  system 
Which  ensured  succession  to  all  the  members  according  to 
their  turn,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  children  of  the 
eldest  members  or  the  eldest  member  of  a  particular  line  in 
agnatic  devolution.  In  course  of  time  local  interests  appear 
to  have  developed.  Centrifugal  forces  appear  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  separating  the  branches  for  certain 
purposes.  Adoption  from  one  branch  into  another  was 
not  uncommon.2  But  the  common  bond  remained.  The 

1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  330, 

&  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  3,  pp.  113-144. 
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position  and  the  authority  of  the  common  head,  the  ruling 
sovereign,  used  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

We  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  M.E., 
6a vi  Yarma  of  Thrppappuc  and  Unni  Kerala  Yarma  of 
De&nganstd  were  reigning  as  co-kings.1 2  Nieuhoffin  839  M.E, 
(1664  A.  D.)  was  obliged  to  visit  the  king  of  Travancore  at 
Attingal  to  negotiate  certain  commercial  agreement  relating 
to  the  port  of  Quilon.  6avi  Varma  (859-893  M.  E.)  assumed 
the  Definganad  muppu  along  with  the  mv-ppus  of  TbrppS- 
ppar  and  Chirava.  We  have  seen  at  that  time  Ylra  Kerala 
Yarma  of  Nedumangad  putting  forth  his  claim  to  succession, 
though  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  yeild  to  the  decision  of 
Umayamma  R5ni  and  her  supporters.  In  869  M.  E.,  we  find 
the  senior  Rani  of  Attingal  (Umayamma)  residing  at 
Kott&rakkara  to  arrange  certain  administrative  details.3 
This  shows  that  there  was  then  no  exclusion  by  the  Kotta- 
rakkara  branch  of  the  authority  of  Vepad.  It  is  seen 
from  unimpeachable  evidence  that  6avi  Yarma  (859-893) 
exercised  sovereign  powers  in  the  whole  tract  extending 
up  to  Quilon.  In  894  M.  E.  (1719  A.  D.),  one  year 
after  the  death  of  6avi  Varma,  Adithya  Yarma  and 
Uppi  Ksrala  Yarma  of  De*finganSd  were  both  consulted  by 
the  TcgakJcar  in  regard  to  temple  affairs.3  The  continuing 
relationship  between  Travancore  and  Dg&inganad  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  in  associating  the 
6&ja  of  Essinganad  in  their  agreements  with  the  queen 
of  Attingal  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Anjengo.4  At  the 
same  time  the  king  of  Travancore  was  persuaded  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.5  ' 


1  See  Supra,  pp.  185-186. 

2  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Series  3,  p.  133. 

3  App.  M,  Doc.  CXXIX,  pp.  110-11 J. 

4  Vide  Biddulph,  Pirates  of  Malabar  etc.,  pp.  288-1 

6  Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  11-12, 
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At  the  time  of  fema  Varma’s  death  one  of  the  adopted 
prinoes  was  residing  at  Quilon.  -  That  prince,  '  probably 
Ufuji  Kerala  Varma, x  who  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of 
De$inganS£  even  during  the  time  of  Adithya  Varma,- was 
muoh  older  than  Mart'hspda  Varma,  who  according  to  all 
accounts8  was  bom  only  in  881  M,  E.  The  statement  of 
Shungoonny  Menon  and  others  that  Upni  Kerala  Varma 
died  in  899  is  -not  more  acceptable-  than  his  alleged  reign 
between  (893  and  899  M.E.).  Even  if  he  actually  died  in  that 
year  there  must  have  been  another  member  of  the  ruling 
family  residing  at  Quilon  with  the  title  Des'inganSd  muppu. 
Padmanabha  Menon  states  that  ‘the  Quilon  branch  of  the 
Travancoie  family  seems  to  have  secured  its  practical  inde¬ 
pendence  according  as  the  power  of  the  main  family  de¬ 
clined  in  Travancore.’1 2 3  This  is  the  result  of  the -  view 
that  author  shared  with  others  viz.,  that  Quilon  was  a 
principality  separate  from  Travancore  which  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  very  small  principality.  According  to  Van 
Goens  (1675)  ‘Travancore  begins  with  the  west  of  Cape 
Comorin  and-  ends  on  the  ■  west  coast  about  two  hours, 
walk  of  less  north  of  Thgngapattapa  (in  the  Vilavankod 
taluk)’.4  This  description  is  not  only  wrong  but  grotesque. 
There  are  some  writers  who  have  recorded  that  the  kingdom 
extended  -between  Edava  and  Irattamala  while  according 
to  still  others  Attingal  was  the  northern  boundary.5 
Visscher  on  the  other  hand  states  that  Travancore  extended 
up  to  Panopoli  which  lay  contiguous  to  Thekkumkttr.0 
These  descriptions  are  all  wrong. 

1  He  Seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  princes  adopted  in  863  M.  E. 

2  Eg.  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  106. 

3  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  57. 

4  See  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  22. 

5  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  330, 

Letter  No.  IK- 
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Other  serious  mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made* 
William  Bakker  Jacobsz,  the  Councillor  Extraordinary, 
addressed  letters  of  his  arrival  in  Malabar  to  ‘the  Pula  of 
Cariatth,  the  Gurip  of  Trevancore,  and  the  Am'een  of  Attinga! 
in  the  view  that  they  were  ruling  over  kingdoms  or  principa¬ 
lities,  and  Galletti  uses  this  information  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  Malabar  was  then  divided  into  petty 
states.1  According  to  Visscher,  Signati  was  subdivided, 
into  three  portions,  the  first  belonging  to  the  &g,ja,  the 
second  to  the  Poele  Barriatte,  and  the  third  to  the  Goeryp 
of  Travancore  and'  that  this  division  originated  with  three 
co-heiresses,  sisters  of  the  house  of  Signati.2  It  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
correctness'  of  the  territorial  limits  of  Travancore  set  forth 
in  these  and  other  descriptions.  A  few  outstanding  facts 
alone  need  - be  noted.  There  was  no  period  in  history  in 
which  the  tracts  northmf  VilavankSd  and  south  of  Sttingal 
were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  ruling  house  Of  Travan¬ 
core.  Similarly  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  king  of 
Travancore  did  not  exercise  his  political  authority  within 
the  district  of  Sttingal  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
female  members  of  the  family  for  their  maintenance.  There 
i's‘  also  evidence  to  show  that  East  Kallada  which  lie's' 
very  near  Quilon  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Thrppsppttr" 
branch.  The  records  do  not  stop  there.  So  late  as  in  905 
M.  E„  just  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  the  6a.ja  of  Jayasimhanad,  Msrfhsnda  Varma  mobi¬ 
lised  infantry  and  cavalry  from  Quilon  after  staying  there 
for  several  days.  The  force  so  mobilised  was  to  be  directed 
against  the  Thampi  pretenders.3  The  conflict  between 
Travancore  and  Deringana^  which  is  accepted  as  a  histori¬ 
cal  fact  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  was  thus  an  event 


1  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  SO. 

2  .Letter No.  IX. 

3  App.  p.  116. 
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of  a  different  character.  Uppi  Kerala  Varma  who  was 
residing  at  Kollam,  and  was  the  senior  prince  in  the 
family,  must  naturally  have  aspired  to  the  kingship.  But 
Mart'hand.a  Varma,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince  and  had 
been  exercising  real  authority  in  the  previous  reign, 
resolved  to  seize  the  throne.  He  was  sorely  incensed  to 
find  that  the  Baja  made  an  alliance  with  the  ruler  of 
Kayankulam  to  invade  Vetiacl.  Having  strengthened  his 
position  by  the  adoption  of  a  prince  from  Kayankulam,  he 
took  possession  of  east  Kallada  which  belonged  to  Travan- 
oore,  but  was  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  Quilon.  The 
Maharaja  considered  this  a  twofold  injury.  The  adoption 
from  Kayankulam  was  deeply  resented,  and  the  invasion 
of  east  Kallada  was  regarded  as  a  wanton  insult.  The  Tra- 
vancore  army  under  the  command  of  Dalava  Arumukham 
Pillai  marched  at  once  against  Quilon.  Marfhanija  Varma 
demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  and  pressed  that  the  Baja's  fort  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  ,  This  was  to  make  him  entirely  innocuous  for 
the  future.  The  Baja  of  Quilon  was  obliged  to  cancel  the 
adoption,  to  raze  the  fortifications,  and  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mart hapda  Varma.  He  was  asked  to  transfer  his  residence 
to  Trivandrum  where  he  was  lodged  at  the  ValiyakSyikkal. 
The  Travancore  army  remained  at  Quilon. 

The  Baja  of  Kayankulam  viewed  these  proceedings 
with  apprehension.  A  little  before  this,  Mart'handa  Varma 
had  seized  the  small  state  of  KarunSgap- 
81 W1  kuiam™  palli  (Marta)  which  adjoined  Kayankulam 
on  the  south,  by  giving  one  of  the  Attingal 
princesses  in  adoption,  but  keeping  the  whole  authority  in 
his  own  hands.1  Allying  himself  with  the  Baja  of  Cochin, 
the  king  of  Kayankulam  sent  secret  emissaries  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  to  inform  the  Baja  of  Quilon  that  if  he  could 
escape  and  reach  Quilon  he  would  get  back  his  lost 


1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  66- 
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territory.  The  ^,aja  made  his  escape  and  joined  his 
friends.  A  strong  earthen  mound  was  soon  thrown  up 
around  Quilon,  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  withstand 
the  attacks  from  Travancore.  The  ftsja  of  Quilon  was 
assisted  by  the  Dutch  in  addition  to  the  rulers  of  KSyan¬ 
kulam  and  Cochin.  Arumukham  Pillai  attempted  to  take 
the  fort,  but  without  success.  Nor  did  the  Maharaja’s 
presence  on  the  spot  improve  the  prospect.  Meanwhile  the 
&Sja  of  KSyankulam  invaded  Karunagappalli.  His  men 
offered  insult  to  the  Rani  of  Attingal  who  was  then  resi¬ 
ding  in  the  Nedumpuram  palace  at  Thiruvalla.  On  the 
approach  of  the  KSyankulam  forces  the  Rani  sought 
asylum  within  the  temple  sanhrtham-l 

Enraged  beyond  measure,  Msrt'hspda  Varma  decided 
to  make  simultaneous  attacks  on  Quilon  and  KSyankulam. 
The  KSyankulam  6sja  (1733  A.  D.)  sent  Ewara  Bhatta- 
thiri,  one  of  his  ministers,  to  Maten,  the  Dutch  governor, 
to  secure  his  help  as  Travancore  was  making  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  attack.  But  Maten  replied  that  those  troubles 
were  caused  by  the  ftsja  having,  without  any  provocation, 
invaded  KarunSgappalli.  He  said  that  he  could  give  no 
assistance  but  as  the  ruler  of  Ne^umangSd.  had  refused 
leave  to  the  Travancoreans  to  pass  through  his  territory 
to  attack  KSyankulam,  the  latter  had  better  join  their 
forces  with  that  of  Nedumangad.1 2 3  But  Msrt'hspda  Varma 
effectively  prevented  the  combination  of  their  forces  by- 
seizing  NedumangSd  and  KottSrakkara  which  were  both 
under  the  rule  of  the  Elayedat'hu  swarupam  branch.  |  In  909 
M.  E.  (1734  A.  D.)  he  removed  the  members  of  that  branch 
to  his  own  capital.  A  large  army  was  put  into  the  field. 
The  English  at  Anjengo  and  the  French  at  Mahe  supplied 
the  MahSrSja  with  the  necessary  arms  and  ammunition. 

1  App.  M.  Boo.  CXXX,  p.  120. 

2  Francis  Day— The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  129. 

3  Galletti— The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p-  65. 
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One  section  of  the  army  attacked  Quilon  while 
another  proceeded  to  KSyankulam.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  but  without  any  decisive  result.  At  last  the  ]&5ja 
of  KSyankulam,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person,  was 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  gallant  encounter  in  909  M.  E. 
The  king’s  chavettukar 1  continued  the  fight  till  they  were 
killed  to  a  man.  But  KSyankulam  was  not  defeated.  The 
6aja’s  brother  continued  the  war  with  vigour.  He  was  now 
more  powerful  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  rulership  of 
Quilon,  on  the  death  of  the  Mat'ha  &3ja,  in  virtue  of  the 
adoption  of  906  M.  E.,.  although  that  arrangement  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  peace  of  Quilon.  The  ftSja’s  army  rein¬ 
forced  by  strong  contingents  from  the  Dutch  fort  at  Tanga- 
sserry  advanced  southwards  as  far  as  Sttingal.  &£ma 
Varma,  the  heir-apparent  of  Travancore,  proceeded  to 
Viralam  near  Attingal  which  was  besieged  by  the  invading 
army.  The  prince  held  out  against  great  odds.  M5,rt'h5p<Ja 
Varma  hastened  to  the  place  with  an  army  collected  from 
the  districts  of  Trivandrum  and  Chirayinkll  and  gave  battle 
to  the  besiegers  who  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

It  •  was  about  that  time  that  a  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  to  assassinate  MSrt'hSnda  Varma.  Instigated 
by  the  6a.ja  of  Kayankulam,  some  of  the  Matampi- 
m£r,  especially  those  who  disapproved  of  the  action 
taken  by.  Mart'hatuja  Varma  against  Nedumanga<l  and 
Kottsfakkara,  conceived  a  plan  to  murder  the  king  by 
making  a  sudden  attack  on  him  in  the  course  of  the 
procession  from  the  temple  to  the  beach.  The  understand¬ 
ing  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  men  promised  by  the  &Sja  of 
KSyankulam  arrived  at  Trivandrum  to  join  the  local 
maloontents,  they  should  fall  upon  the  king.  But  the 
letters  were  intercepted.  The  conspiracy  being  thus 
divulged,  Msrfhanda  Varma  ordered  a  strong  escort  to 

1  The  chavUluhir  were  men  who  vowed  to  defend  the  person  of  '  the  king, 
and  to  die  for  him.  (See  K.  P.-  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala, 
Voi.  I,  p,  510.) 
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accompany  him  in  the  procession.  The  men  from  Ksyan- 
kulam  did  not  come  and  no  trouble  occurred.  However,  the 
Maharaja  made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  conspiracy;  The  guilty  were  found  out 
and  punished.  Their  properties  were  confiscated,  their 
women  banished  the  country  or  sold  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
coast.1  The  Maharaja  took  these  drastic  steps  to  stamp 
out  all  'mstiges  of  disaffection.2 

Th9  death  of  Dalava  Arumukbam  Pillai  in  911 
M.  E.  was  a  great  loss  to  the  king  and  the  country. 
The  Maharaja  placed  his  brother  Thspu  Pillai  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  But  he  too  died  in  less  than  a  year.  In  912 
M.  E.,  the  high  and  responsible  post  of  the  Dalava  was 
conferred  upon  ftSmayyan,  a  successful  man  of  affairs  and 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  Maharaja.  The  Dalava's  office 
was  a  combination  of  those  of  prime  minister  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  the  same  person;  and  RSmayyan  was  as 
good  a  soldier  as  he  was  an  administrator. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  MSrt'hSn^a  Varma  to  be 
served  by  able  and  faithful  ministers,  Krishnan  ApnSvi, 
MSrt’handa  Pillai,  Sivathanu  Pillai,  Malian  Sankaran  and 
others  whose  names  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Anjengo  Diaries.  The 
Dalava  was  the  chief  minister  primus  inter  pares.  The 
MahSrSja  was  glad  to  summon  all  his  ‘Ministers  of  State’  to 
consider  important  questions.3  The  Crown  Prince,  &5ma 
Varma,  was  also  of  immense  assistance.  The  personality 
of  the  Mah&rSda  inspired  confidence  by  its  dominating 
superiority  and  sot  the  country  in  the  path  of  conquest  and 
consolidation. 


1  App.  CXXX,  pp.  121-122. 

2  Tbia  event  occurred  in  912  M.  E-  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam 
Aiya  assign  the  event  to  an  earlier  date.  The  version  given  in  App. 
Doc.  CXXX,  p.  122,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 

3  For  this  praotice  see  Anjengo  Consultations  1744-47,  Vol.  I,  p.  86, 
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,  Attingal- 

:  M&rt'bSnda  If  arm  a  now  proceeded  to  extend  his 

-  territories.  The  first  step  was  to  assume  direct  control  over 
'•the  so-called  Attingal  ‘queendom.’  Ha  gam  Aiya  describes 

it1  as  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  states.  Shungoonny 
■.Menoh  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  event.  According 
to  him  the  Ranis’  residence  at  Attingal  had  its  origin 
■  in  an  assignment  made  by  Adifhya  Varma  in  the  fifth 

-  century  of  the  Malabar  Era  to  the  two  princesses  adopted 
’from  KSlatfhun&d.  There  is  a  general  notion  that  Attingal 
•was  originally  an  independent  state  ruled  by  the  Rspis 
'■-and  that  the  kings  of  Travancore  exercised  no  authority 
'in  ' that  tract.  This  is  based  on  certain  statements  found 
•in  1  the  memoirs,  commentaries  and  state-papers  of  the 
‘Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  which  have 
tboetf  mainly  relied  on  by  historians.  “Apart  from  what  can 

be  gathered  from  Portuguese  and  Dutch  writers,”  says 
Padmahabha  Menon,  “we  have  little  or  no  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  these  native  principalities  till  we  come  to 
•the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.”1  This  is  not  a 
correct  view;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  historical  inform¬ 
ation  which  may  be  gathered  from  Indian  literature,  Mala¬ 
ysia  m, -Sanskrit  and  Tamil,  besides  the  valuable  material 
‘afforded  by "  inscriptions,  tradition,  folk-lore,  customs  and 
■institutions.  But  so  far  as  the  accounts  of  the  later  his¬ 
torians  are  concerned  the  observations  of  the  learned  author 
are  substantially  correct. 

The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  earlier  English 
„  ,  .  writers  recorded  certain  half-truths  which 

Hamilton-  11376  obtained  a  genera]  currency.  The 

■ - ‘  status  of  ■  Attingal  is  one  of  those 

.subjects  .  which  have  suffered  on  account  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  a  wrong  perspective.  It  is  therefore 
1  History  'of  Kerala,  Yol.  II,  pp.  56,  57. 
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neoassary  to  exam'ne  the  sources;  The- statements  of  Manr 
Rheede  and  Hamilton,  the  former  a  Dutch  governor  of‘: 
Mala-bar,  and  the  latter  an  Englishman  who  compiled.  a;- 
“Description  of  Hindustan”  in  the  early  part  of  the  hine-p 
teenth  century,  formed  the  groundwork  for  later  opinion.. 
According  to  Van  Rheede  (16??)  “the  Princess  <  f  Attingah,- 
who  is  not  alone  the  mother  of  Travancore  but  the  eldest" 
of  Tippaposore wa m  has  a  large  territory  of  hey .  own, 
independent  of  Travancore.”  Hamilton  states  that- “the,. 
Tamburetties  of  Attingara  possessed  the  sovereignty  of: 
Travancore  from  remote  antiquity,  until  .Raja  Martanden- 
Wurmah,  who  died  in  1759,  and  was  the  son  of  onq  of  the  • 
Tamburetties  adopted  from  Cherikal  persuaded  the  reigning'- 
Tamburet’y  to  resign  the  sovereign- authority  totheRajas,- 
both  for  herself  and  for  all  succeeding  Tamburetties.  To, 
perpetuate  these  conditions,  a  regular  treaty  wyas  executed 
between  the  Raja  and  the  Tamburetty,  which  was  inscribed, 
op  a  silver  plate  and  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  impre- 
cations,  limiting  the  successions  to  the  offspring .  of  the; 
Attinga  Tamburetties.’  1 

1  The  theory  that  the  R&pis  of  Attingal  exercised: 
sovereign  powers,  expounded  by  these  writers  and  those 
who  followed  them,  was  the  result  of  igno- 

Fort|noranttera  ranee  of  local  conditions.  They  did'  not 
care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  nice¬ 
ties  of  Malabar  law  or  the  correct  details  .of  the  history 
of  the  ruling  dynasties.  The  early  English  traders  were  no 
better  than  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  The  Anjengo 
factors  thought  only  of  their  warehouse,  their  purchases 
and  sales,  and  their  account  books.  They  had  no  motive 
or  inclination  to  investigate  the  relative  position  of  the 
members  of  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore,  so  long 
as  they  obtained  trading  concessions  from  any  one  who  was ' 
ostensibly  in  a  position  to  make  the  grants,  The  factors 
I  A  Description  of  Hindustan,  Vol.  II,  p,  315. 
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knew  that  there  was  a  king  who  exercised  his  authority 
from  Padmanabhapuram,  Trivandrum  and  Quilon.  But 
they  were  content  to  seek  favours  from  local  authorities 
by  approaching  officers  and  other  men  of  influence  on  the 
spot.1 2  The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  been  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  the  ftsja  and  the  Rani  belonged  to  the  same 
family  which  was  governed  by  the  peculiar  rules  of- 
Maruma.kkaihayam  law.  At  the  best,  their  ideas  on  -  that 
subject  were  vague  and  shadowy.  There  are  several 
instances  in  which  that  ignorance  may  be  proved  from 
authentic  records.  The  following  is  a  typical  one.  So  late 
as  in  1749  A.  D.,  the  Anjengo  Diary  recorded  that  a  prince  of 
Travancore,  ‘second  heir  of  the  Travancore  palace’  married 
a  princess  of  Sttingal,®  a  matrimonial  alliance  the  most 
opprobrious  and  sinful  according  to  the  ideas  which  then 
prevailed  and  still  prevail  in  Malabar.  But  the  factors  of 
Anjengo  sitting  in  serious  conclave  saw  their  way  to 
approve  of  a  resolution  for  the  award  of  a  wedding  present. 
Later  on  they  passed  the  accounts  as  correct  and  true.3 

Ere  long  the  English  discovered  that  the  grant  made 
by  the  Rapi  would  avail  them  little  unless  it  was  confirmed 


1  The  following  extract  from  the  Records  of  Fort  St.  George  is  instructive. 
Strutt  was  deputed  to  examine  the  accounts  and  make  suggestions  for  the 
better  management  of  the  hast  India  Company's  business.  When  he  went 
to  Attingal  to  see  the  Thampu  i atfi  he  was  unable  to  see  her  as  it  was 
rather  late  at  night.  Ho  would  see  the  head  ‘Pulla’  instead  ;  but  when 
he  found  the  head  ‘Pulla’  was  dead,  he  was  satisfied  to  saek  an  interview 
with  his  brother  with  whom  he  talked  over  important  business  matters. 
Strutt  gave  practical  shape  of  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the 
head  ‘Pnlla's’  brother,  by  firing  13  gunB  in  his  honour.  (Records  of  Fort 
St.  George,  Diary  of  Mr.  Strutt’s  Commission,  1714-1715,  Vol.  I,  p.  16  ) 

2  Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  Anjengo  Consultations,  1749-50,  Vol.  1LB, 
p.  95. 


Ibid.  pp.  ICO  &  107. 
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by  the  actual  ruler.  They  therefore  made  use  of  e^ery 
opportunity  to  secure  the  Icing’s  co-operation.  Two  facts 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  later  trans- 
Later  -views..  ac^0ns.  On  all  occasions  in  which  the 
English  had  need  of  the  help  of  the  government  they 
approached  the  king  for  assistance.  They  even  under¬ 
took  to ‘put  down  the  enemies  and  subject  the  country  to 
the  King.’1  When  the  English  learnt  the  situation  clearly 
they  sought  his  junction  with  the  Rani  in  the  execution 
of  documents  which  conferred  privileges  upon  them.  From 
him  they  sought  compensation  for  certain  losses  incurred 
by  them  through  the  illegal  acts  of  bis  subjects  at 
Anjengo.  In  1723  the  king  of  Travancore  pledged  himself 
with  the  Anjengo  factors  to  call  to  order  Sendu  Oommodu 
for  his  faults  at  Anjengo.  The  treaty  between  Orme 
and  the  Rani  of  Attingal  in  1722  was  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Travancore  styled  as  the  &aja  of  Dssingana^.2  In  1731 
the  factors  of  Anjengo  secured  the  junction  of  the  king  with 
the  Rani  of  Attingal  in  making  a  conveyance  of  the  gardens 
of  ‘Palatady  and  Coltudaii’.  This  association  makes  it 
clear  that  an  effective  disposition  by  the  Rani  of  Attingal 
of  rights  over  immovable  property  required  the  king’s  pre¬ 
vious  assent  or  subsequent  confirmation  for  its  validity.  This 
means  that  in  political  matters  the  Ranis  of  Attingal  as  . 
such  exercised  no  sovereign  rights.  It  wTas  a  different 
matter  when  they  happened  to  be  the  regents  of  mmor 
6ajas,  in  which  case  they  owed  their  authority  to  their 
membership  in  the  Thrppappur  (SiItEdam) ^swaiapam,  and. 
not  to  any  independent  status  as  ‘queens  of  Attingal.’ 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  details  that  the, 
statements  of  Van  Rheede  and  others  have  to  be  examined. 


1  Logan,  Malabar  Manual,  p.  353. 

S  History  of  Keraie,  Vol.  I.  p.  339, 
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According  to  Van  Rheede,  it  may  be  repeated,  'the  Prin- ' 
cess  of  Attingah  is  not  alone  the  mother  of  Travancore  but 

the  eldest  of  Tippaposorewam ’  and  that  ‘the 
Current  versions  yonngest  Princess  who  lives  with  the  old 
examined.  ° 

Quean  not  only  rules  Attingah  but  Travan- 
core  itself.’  This  sentence  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
alleged  independence  of  AtLingal.  This  ‘youngest  princess’was 
Umayamma  Ei5,pi.  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  governing  Tra- 
vancore  after  the  death  of  Adithya  Varma  of  Vell&rappalli 
on  behalf  of  the  minor  king  &avi  Varma.  The  queen  of 
At  tin  gal  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this 
account  with  that  of  Nieuhoff  who  visited  Attingal  more 
than  a  dozen  years  earlier.  He  was  the  officer  deputed  by 
Hustart,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon,  to  enter  into  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  rulers  of  the  Malabar  coast.  He 
possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  country.  Nieuhoff  had/ 
the  privilege  of  being  acquainted  with  the  queen.  He  had 
interviews  with  the  king  of  Travancore  at  Sttingal  where 
‘he  kept  his  residence,  being  come  thither  some  days 
before’.’  He  saw  there  two  palaces  at  Attingal,  one  for 
the  king  and  the  other  for  the  queen,  directly  opposite  to  , 
one  another,  with  some  rice  fields  between  them.  He  has. 
recorded  that  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  Travancore,  was  not ; 
a  little  dissatisfied  at  their  burning  the  royal  palace  of 
Quilon  and  that  the  king’s  Eesidoor  had  been  ordered  to 
treat  of  that  as  well  as  the  other  subject  with  him.1 2  Whilst 
they  were  debating  this  matter,  an  envoy  arrived  from  the 
queen  of  Quilon,  with  a  letter,  in  which  she  complained  . 
that  she  had  not  received  any  share  of  the  customs,  nor 
were  the  cannon  restored  to  her.  The  Eesidoor  asked  him 
what  the  meaning  of  it  was,  and  whether  they  would  do 
less  than  the  Portuguese. 

1  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels- Vol.  II,  p.  226- 

2  Do.  p.  226,  ' 
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Being  requested  by  Nieuhoff  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
agreement  with  the  Dutch  Company,  the  king  replied 
that  in  a  thing  of  that  nature  in  which  several  others  besides 
himself  were  concerned,  he  must  take  some  leisure  to  advise, 
and  that  he  would  send  one  of  his  Eesidoors  to  Quilon  to 
'  treat  further  on  the  matter.  Nieuhoff  also  states  that  when 
Vatayattu  Pillai  of  Quilon  caused  the  death  of  one  of 
.  the  Rani’s  Eesidoors,  the  Travancore  Eesidoor  promised  f 
•■to  get  him  called  to  account  by  the  king.1  The  Rsipi 
on  her  part  had  also  intimated  to  the  Dutch  that 
.though  she  was  inclined  to  an  agreement  with  them  she 
could  not  do  .so  till  the  king  of  Travancore  was  gone.2 
.  These  facts  recorded  by  Nieuhoff  make  it  clear  that 
Attingal  had  no  existence  as  a  separate  kingdom  or  princi¬ 
pality  ruled  over  by  the  queen. 

The  queen  of  Quilon  (Attingal)  at  that  time  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman  who  showed  a  great  deal  of  ‘good  conduct’ 
in  the  management  of  her  affairs.3  She  had  several  places 
'  of  residence,  Quilon,  Attingal  and  Kallada.  She  kept  a 
magnificent  court  which  impressed  the  European  visitor. 
Yet,  Nieuhoff,  who  knew  the  Rspi  intimately  and  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  golden  bracelet  from  her,  does  not  say 
that  she  was  the  ruler  of  Attingal,  much  less  an  independent 
ruler.  Visscher  (1717-1723)  speaks  of  four  principal  royal 
houses  in  Malabar;  Travancore,  Cochin,  the  Zamorin  and 
Kolat’hiri4;  The  first  of  these  kingdoms  is  Travancore 
in  the  south  which  included  in  it  Attingal.  This  derives 
support  from  .Nieuhoff  who  wrote  his  account  years  ago. 

The  account  given  by  Hamilton  and  other  English 
‘Writers  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  Van 

1'  Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  p.  229. 

2  Do.  p.  227. 

3  •  Do,  p.  230. 

4  Letter  No.  IX.  , 
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Rheede.  The  silver  plate  treaty  referred  to  by  Hamilton 
has  never  seen  the  light  of  day;  nor  had  his  informants 
any  correct  ideas  of  the  transaction.  The 
HaMcaininedieW  document  is  not  found  among  the  records 
preserved  in  the  palace  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja,  the  Mathilalcam,  or  the  other  repositories  of 
old  records.  Neither  Shungoonny  Menon  nor  Pac'hu 
Mttt'hathu  makes  any  mtntion  of  the  silver  plate  treaty. 
The  details  stated  by  Hamilton  provide  strong  grounds 
for  the  rejection  of  his  facile  theory.  The  sovereignty 
which  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  was  the  sovereignty 
of  Travancore  possessed  by  the  Thampuratfis  of  Sttingal 
from  remote  antiquity.  This  is  a  strange  proposition. 
•From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  evidence 
Travancore  was  ruled  by  kings  and  not  by  queens.  The 
kings  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  virtue  of  their  birthright  as 
the  eldest  male  members  of  the  ruling  family.  It  is  stated 
by  Hamilton  that  future  succession  was  limited  by  the  silver 
plate  treaty  to  the  offspring  of  the  Sttingrd  Thampurattis. 
From  the  fifth  century  M.  E.,  the  female  members  of 
the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  were  known  as  Attingal 
Ranis.  It  was  only  the  male  children  of  those  Tham- 
purattis,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  who  could  inherit 
the  throne.  Mart'handa  Varma  and  the  heir-apparent 
6ama  Varma  were  sons  of  Attingal  Thampurattis.  There 
was  therefore  no  reason  for  an  agreement,  much  less  for 
any  ‘solemn  imprecation’  as  its  sanction.  Among  the 
other  western  writers  may  be  mentioned  Forbes  and 
Ives.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  the  foimer 
possessed  may  be  easily  evaluated  from  his  readiness  to  call 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  the  Diwan  of  the  queen 
of  Attingal,1  Ives  got  his  information  in  the  course  of  a 
short  conversation  which  he  had  with  Spencer,  the  chief  of 
the  Anjengo  factory,  who  saw  him  in  his  ship.  The  whole 
fabric  raised  by  those  writers  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

1  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269-270. 
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The  actual  status-of  the  Ranis  of  Attiirgal '•  Is  made 
clear  in  the  Pathivu  account  of  923  M.  E.,  which  Embodies 
the  result  of  a  careful  deliberation  by 
theRaoilf  king^  Mart'han^a  Va-rma,  the  senior  RSJji' 
of  Attingal,  and  the  members  of'  the 
Ycgam.1  It  says  that  the  eldest  female  member  Of  thO" 
Thrppsppnr  swarupam  should  invariably  be  styled  Attingal 
Mnt'ha  ThampurSn,2  the  next  in  age' as  Attingal  Elaya 
Thampuran,  and  the  still  younger  princesses  as  Third- 
Princess  'and  so  on.  The' record  also  states  that,  in  cases  Of 
apprehended  failure  of  heirs,  unmarried  females  from  the' 
KOlat'hunSd  family  should -be  adopted  into  the  ThrppappQr 
line  after  the  performance  of  patiylttam  in  the  Trivandrum 
temple.  The-  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Attingal  Mttf ha ' 
Thampuran  and  Elaya  Thampufan  are  not  detailed  in  the 
document,  probably  because  they  were  well-known  at- 
the  time'.  They  were  members  of  the  ThrppSppttr  ruling 
family  and  were  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  revenues- 
derived  from  the  district  of  Attingal  (and  EdakkoiJ).3 


.1  The  factum  of  adoption  and  the  assignment  Of  the - 
Attingal  tract  to  the  adopted  BSnis  in  the  fifth  century  - 
_  ;  _  M.  E..is  proved  by  evidence  both  positive  - 

Ongm  m  adoption-  aT1(j  negative.  The  emergence  of  the  namec 
of  Attingal  into  importance  was  almost  sudden..' It  is  mot ' 
met  with  in  records  earlier  than  tire  fifteenth  or  .  sixteenth 
century -of  the  "Christian  Era-  The  probative  value-  of  the  ’ 
omission  oi  the  name  Attingal  in  inscriptions  and  indi-f. 
gO.nous  literary.,  compositions:  create  a  presumption,  almost 
conclusive  '.that  the  ‘estate’,  or  ‘principality’  -was. not  in 
existence  in  the  earlier  periods  of  history.  .That'  presumps  . 
tion  becomes  a  conclusive  proof  for.  the  following'  reasons,  -. 

1  !  Apg.  poe.-CXXXIVv  p,.I3S.:  <  ;  i 

2  ..  The  word  Thampuran  generally  means  a  member  of  a  ruling  family. 

3  Shungdonny  Menon,  History  of  TraVanco'ie,  p,-'93V  "  '  '  • 

37  . .  '  "  ‘  '  .  .  ' 
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^he  r^uka’sandlmm,  which -  describes  all  the  ruling  houses 
from  Manalur  in  the  Tamil  country  to  Mahoiayapufam,  the 
pipdern  Crauganure, ,  on  the  west  coast,  makes  no  mention 
of  Attingal.  On  the  other  hand  it  speaks  of  only  one  single 
dynasty,  ;the'  Kupaka,  as  ruling  over  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Quilon.  The  omission 
Of  Attingal  in  the  Ursnunilisandisam  is  also  significant. 
This'  shows  that  when  these  poems  were  composed 
Attingal  had  no  prominence  either  for  its  royal  resi-' 
dence  or  for  any  temple,  or  any  other  place  of  public  or 
dynastic  interest.  Obviously,  the  residence  of  the  Ranis  at 
Attingal  must  have  begun  later.  The  statement  made  by 
Shungoonny  Menon  that  the  adoption  and  the  installation 
of -the  Ranis  at' Attingal  took  place  in  the  fifth  century 
(presumably  during  the  last  decade)  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as'  correct. 

V  A  Suodaram  Pillai,  and  following  him  JSTagam  Aiya, 
explained-  the  connection  between  Travancore  and  Attingal 
with  the  hglp  of  another  theory.  According  to  the  former, 
Attingal  was  an  independent  principality  from  the  earliest 
times,  which  merged  later  on  into  “The  early 

aggressive  vigour  of  the  kingdom  of  VsnSij,”  observed  the 
Professor,  “meeting  with  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  more 
exposed  and'  troublesome  eastern  border,  over  which  it 
had  once  extended  itself,  as  proved  by  the  inscriptions  said 
to  exist  in  •  ChdramahSdevi  and  other  villages  Of  South 
TimleVelly,  must  have  next  turned  itself  to  the  north,  where 
evidently  it  found  freer  scope  for  exercise.  The  first  state, 
then  to  be  absorbed  would  naturally  be  Attingal,  supposing 
it:  was- then  independent.  And  to  account  for  the  facts,  we: 
have  next,  only  to  .assume  that  for  conciliating  -the  newly  • 
added  province,  an  alliance  through  marriage  or  adoption 
was  effected  with  the  House  of  Attingal,  the  name  Rspis  of 
Attingal  being  continued.”  This  argument  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Attingal  which  he  identified  with  ’Kttpaka 


1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancoro,  p.  34  . 
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was  separate  from  Vsnad,  both  being  co-ordinate  provin¬ 
ces  of  Malabar,  an  opinion  which  is  echoed  by  hTagarh 
Aiya.1  Vgns$  according  to  Suudaram -Pillai  could  not  have 
embraced'  any  country  further  north  of  Trivandrum.8 

This  view,  it  is  submitted,  is  incorrect.'  Years  ago 
■Caldwell  explained  ‘Venadu’  as  being  the  name  of  tUe 
district  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  old  Rajas ‘of 
Kollam,3  Barbosa  called  the  king  of  Kollam  ‘Benat-diri’ 
which  means  Vgnattadikal.  In  the  thirteenth  century-  the 
Chinese  emperor  appears  to  have  sent  an  officer  to  a  king 
in  India  styled  Pinati.4  It  is  well  known  that  Vena$ 
(Vs.navans4)  is  another  name  for  Travancore.  Udaya-  M&r- 
t'h&pda  1  Varma,  the  king  of  Vgnsd,  who  instituted  the 
Kollam  Era  in  825  A.D.,  was  residing  in  Quilon  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  that  Ayyan  Atikal  ThirnvatikaJ,  king. of 
Vgnsd,  was  also  residing  at  Quilori  when  he  gave  the 
famous  charter  to  the  congregation  of  the  Tharisa  church. 
In  149  M.  E.,  Sri  Vallabhan  K5thai,  another  king  of  VgpS.^- 
issued  a  rescript  toAthic'han  Umayamma  Bhattsraka  from 
his  palace  at'  PanangSvanam  in  Kollam.®  In  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Malabar  era,  &avi  Varma  Kula43khara  had  his 
capital  at  Kollam.  Sundar am  Pillai’s  hypothesis  thatVgpSd 
did  not  extend  further  north  of  Trivandrum  has  therefore  to 
be  rejected. 

There  is  another  hypothesis  which  needs  examina¬ 
tion.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that,  while  Trivandrum  and  Quilon  were  parts  of  Vgp£d,  the 


1 ,  State  Manual,  Vo!.  I,  p.  254- 

2  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travancore,  p.  27. 

3  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon,  History  of  Kerala,  Voi.  I,  p.  280. 

4  The  intercourse  between  China  and  Quilon  at  that  time  is  a  historical 
fact.  The  U munilisandesam  bears  testimony  to  that  intercourse. 
'Pinati’  is  nono  other  than  the  king  of  VsnSd  who  had  Quilon  as  one  of 
his  capitals. 

5  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  10.  '  .  . 
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-intervening  country  around  Altingal  formed  a  different 
kingdom.  Attingal  and  Ktipaka  are  accepted  to  be  but 
.different  names  for  the  same  kingdom. '  The  next  step, 
therefore,  is  to  examine  whether  Kupaka  and  VepSxJ  were 
merely  two.  names  for  the  same  kingdom  or  denoted  two 
distinct  and  separate  states.3  There  is  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  which  supports  the  former  view.  The  divisions  of 
Saptha  Konhana,  enumerated  in  the  Prapanchahradayam,  an 
ancient  Sanskrit  work,  begins  with  the  Ktipaka  kingdom  in 
the  .'south  stretching  from  Gape  Comorin  to  Kanreiti,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ksrala,  ■  the  secohd  division.3 
The  FuJcasandesam  also  refers  to  this  part  of  the  country  as 
Kopaka.  In  these  works  Vsnsd  is  omitted  for  no '  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  not  different  from  Ktipaka.  The 
Unnumlisandesam '  provides  a  further  step  in  establishing 
the  identity  of  V enact  with  Kupaka.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  K-ollam,  the  hulapuri  of  the  KQpakas,  was  the  capital 
of  Vspsdar  kon,  the  king  of  Venad.  The  identity  appears 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  from  the  Jewish  and 
the  Syrian  Christian  copper  plates.  In  the  former  the 
king  of  Venad  is  among  the  ‘attestors.’  In  the  latter 
Ayyan  Atikal  Thiruvatikal,  the  grantor  describes  himself 
as  the  king  of  Venad.  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Travhn- 
core  kings  which  range  over  several  centuries  they  are 
.described  as  Venad  vanafulukintd  i.  e.,  ruling  over  Venad- 
The  like  description  appears  in  the  earlier  records  preserved 
in  the ;  Mathilakam.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently 
predicated  that  the  whole  country  between  the  western 
Ghats  and  the  sea  stretching  up  to  Kollam  in  the  north  at 
all  events  formed  the  territory  of  the  Venad  kings  who 
were  also  known  by  the  name  Kftpakas. 

The  view  that  the  Rapis  of  Attingal  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the.  Kupaka  queens  in  uninterrupted 

1  Some  Early  Sovereigns  of  Travanoore,  pp.  34-36. 

2  The  question  has  been  discussed  from  another  point  of  view  in  p.  94. 

3  The  Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series,  No.  XLV- 
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-continuity  from  ancient  times,  independent  -  of  the  "kings 
of  Yep, ad,  is  thus  unwarranted. .  It  is  strange  that  if 
there  was  a  ruling  dynasty  exercising  independent  political 
authority  in  Attingal  from  early,  times  there  should  be'  no 
reference  to  its  rulers  described  as  kings  or  queens  of 
.Attingal  in  inscriptions  or  literary  works.  Their  .names  are 
not  •  commemorated  even  in  local  tradition.  One  of  the 
.earliest  references  to  a  queen  of  Kapaka  hitherto  discovered 
appears,  in  the  prolegomenon  to  an  anonymous  pcem,  the 
YadunatTia.bhyvda.yam  of  the  fifteenth  century  A.  D.1  •  But 
the  epithet  given  to  her  is  KfpaJca  bhr pala  vamsa  marigada 
dluathd,  the  hope  and  fortune  of  the  Kttpaka.'  ( Vgn&d) 
dynasty.  Nor  does  the  Apaneswaram  inscription  of  751  M.E. 
emphasised  by  Sundaram  Pillai  take  his  case  any  further. 
No  doubt,  the  person  who  repaired  that  shrine  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  the  queen  of  the  Kupakas.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  she  did  not  belong  to  Vgnad,  the  country  known 
also  as  Kttpaka.  On  the  other  hand,  it  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  correctness  of  Shungoonny  Menon’s 
version  of  adoption.  According  to  that  version,  be  it 
remembered,  the  princesses  adopted  from.  K5lat'hunSd 
in  the  fifth  cent.ury  of  the  Malabar  Era  and  their  female 
descendants  had  their  principal  residence  in  the -Attingal 
palace,  specially  constructed  for  their  accommodation.  As 
the  adoptees  had  become  members  of  the  Vepad  ruling 
family  they  and  their  successors  were  entitled' to  call  them1 
selves  Kapaka  Ranis.  ... 

The  mention  of  Kilperttr  in  inscriptions  and  other 
records  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  favouring  the-  theory 
that  the  Kttparajyam  was  an  independent 
K"’"pmr’  kingdom.  The  reasons  advanced  are  that 
there  is  an  old  and  ruined  village  within  a  short  distance 
of  eight  miles  from  Attingal,  and  that  the  kings  used- the 
1  See  Vanchiraja  Pamsam-Mabftkavi  S.  Paraineswara  Aiyar,  Sahrdaya, 
Vpl.  Ill,  No.  JV,  p.  34, 
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iamily  name  Kllper'ur  in  several  old  documents.  But  sb 
'long  as  Knpaka  and  Venal  are  proved  to  be  one  and  the 
same  kingdom,  arid  the  existence  of  Sttingal  as  an 
independent  political  unit  coming  down  through  the 
centuries  is  not  proved,  the  tract  in  which  Kllperar  is 
situated  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  the  undis¬ 
puted'  possession  of  the  kings  of  Vena<J.  It  is  highly 
;probable  that  Kllpsrttr  which  is  midway  between  Trivan¬ 
drum  and  Quilon  was  an  old  residence  of  royalty,  much 
older  thanAttingal.  However,  the  name  Kilpertir  creates 
no  formidable  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  about 
Xttingal.  In  every  instanoe  in  which  that  name  occurs  it 
is. accompanied  and  qualified  by  the  name  of  one  or  other  of 
the  branches,  ThrppappGi’  or  Be^inganSgl.  The  royal  family 
-might  at  one  time  have  had  an  important  family  house 
at  Kilpefur  in  the  Chirayihkil  taluk.  This  is  a  reasonable 
meaning  which  attaches  to  Nieuhoff’s  statement  that -‘the 
ancient  race  of  the  kings  of  Travancore  owed  its  origin 
to-  Attinga.’1  But  as  Kllpsitlr  and  Attingal  are  different 
places  the  argument  would  carry  little  force.  According 
to  Sundaram:  Filial  the  only  dynasty  which  functioned 
in  that  part  of  the  country  was  the  Kapaka.  He  does 
not  say  that  Kllpsrur  was  a  dynasty  different  from  it.  Nor 
does  he  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  third  ruling  family.  The 
preference  of  the  name  Kllperar  to  that  of  Kttpaka  shown 
by.Venad  kings  is  a  point  for  explanation  in  the  light  -Of 
further  research.  .  '  '  > • 

The  result  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  The  VeijSd  kings  are  often  described  as  belonging 
to  the  Kapaka  dynasty.  Vepad  extended 
Result  of  . the  afc  least  as  far  as  Quilon  in  the  north, 

investigation.  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  . 

over  the  whole  area  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the'  sea.  There  was  no  kingdom  or  principality 

j.  'Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  Vbl-.TI,  p.  237.  '  7 
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intervening  within  the  limits-  of  VenadL  There  was  no 
royal  residence  at  Attingal  until  a  palace  was  .  erected: 
in  the  fifth  century  M.  E.'  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
females  adopted  from  Kolat'hunSd.  The  relation  between 
the  ruling  dynasties  of  Venae!  and  Kolafhunad  is  an. 
ancient  and  continuing  bond.  Attingal  was  never  a  ‘queen-, 
dom’  separate  from  Venad  or  independent  of  it. 

In  former  days,  however,  the  usual  place  of  residence, 
of  the  females  was  Attingal.  The- male  members. had  to 
live  in  the  capital  for  purposes  of  education,  especially  in , 
the  arts  of  war  and  government.  But  ceremonies  of-  a  re-, 
ligious  significance  for  the  princes  as  well  as  for  the  prin¬ 
cesses  were  celebrated  at  Attingal  so  long  as  the  Mufha 
Thampuran  and  the  other  princesses  continued  to  -  reside 
there.  When  Trivandrum  became  their  permanent  place  of 
dwelling,  those  ceremonies  came  to  be  celebrated  in  the  $il-  , 
pSdam  palace  within  the  Fort.  Even  now  important 
ceremonies  of  the  nature  of  Samskdrds  are  conducted  in  the.- 
Srlpadam  palace  or  the  Thsvarat'hu  or  Karuppu  kbyikkals. . 
Functionaries,  including  the  menials,  for  the  several  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  brought- 
down  from  Attingal,  and  certain  items  of  expenditure  are,  t 
met  from  Srlpadam  funds.  •  - 

The  above  facts  serve  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  . 
Maharaja  and  the  senior  Rapi  of  Attingal  who'  were, 
parties  to  the  settlement  of  923  M.  E.  The  document., 
states  that  the  eldest  male  member  should  assume  the-,. 
Ohirdvdmuppu,  govern  the  country,  and  control  the  affair's,, 
of  the  Sri  JPadmanabha  temple,  while  the  senior  Rani - 
should  look  after  the  concerns  of  the  Attingal  demesne, 
hTo  particular  interest  is  created  except  as  regards  sue- - 
cession  to  the  StTvanam.  Mart’han^a  Varma  did  not 
surrender  any  of  his  rights  as  a  member'  of  the  Thrppappnr 
family  or  abandon  any  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
exercisable  by  the  sovereign. 
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One  other  digression  becomes  necessary.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  Ittingal  mvppu  as  already  pointed  out 
Chirava  appears  from  the  document  of  923  M.  B. 

taken  along  with  the  rule  regarding 
Chiravct,  •  mvppu.  The  seniormost  male  member  of  the 
family  exercised  royal  authority  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  full  title  of  the  king  was  the  senior  Thiruvati  of  Chirava 
of  the  Thrppappnr  or  Dsiingan&d  Kllpgiftr  line.  The  assum¬ 
ption  of  the  title  Chirava,  mTppu  virtually  amounted  to  a. 
declaration  that  the  holder  of  that  title  was  the  king  of 
Vensd.  The  contributor  of  a  learned  article  to  the  Kerala 
Society  Papers  states  that  .“the  eldest  member  of  the 
Chiravai  Swarupam  appears  to  have  ruled  as  Sovereign, 
especiallally  in  South  Travancore.”1  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  king  got  the  right  of  participating  in'  the 
management  of  the  Sri  Padman&bha  temple,  only  after 
assuming  the  headship  of,  or  after  initiation  into,  the 
ThrppSppur swarupam.  But  the  right  of  participation, 
was  the  right  of  the  king.  The  temple  records  show  " 
that  the  king’s  sanction  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
the  decision  of  the  Ycgam,  We  also  find  that  on  various 
occasions  junior  members  of  the  family  participated  in 
the  deliberations.  While  the  seats  of  the  four  branches 
of  the  royal  family  ThrppSppur,  Pefakat'hSvali,  De&inganSd 
and  Elayedat'hu  swaiupam  have  been  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  at 
what  place  the  .Chirava  branch  resided  and  exercised"  its 
rights."  The  conception"  of  Chirava  as  disclosed  by 
winters  on  the  subject  is  vague  and'  shadowy.  Accord- " 
ing  'to  Grollenes'se;,  Chirava  was  the' frame  of  ‘the  four" 
kingdom^  "of  “Peritally  "  and  Elleda  Surovan,  Quiloh, '' 
Marta,"  and  Calicoilan.’’.2  He  refers  to"  a  tradition  that 

1  .  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  pp.  2*3.  - 

2  Galletti— The  Dutoli  in  Malabar,  p.  5S.  _ 
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formerly  they  were  under  one  queen  who  divided  them 
among  her  four  daughters.1  Padnianabha  Menon  identifies 
Ohirava  swai'Qpam  with  Kay-ankulam.2  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ruling  families  of  Travancore  and  KSyankulam 
were  related  to  each  other  and  that  the  consciousness  of 
such  relationship  continued  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  That  does  not  however  explain  the  origin  of  the 
title  Chiravamuppu.  Others  say  that  the  original  Ohirava 
was  Chirayinkil,  from  where  the  family  migrated  to 
the  present  Thiruvalla  taluk  and  fixed  its  residence  in 
‘Elanjimantra’  and  ‘Madipparambu’  k5yikkals.3  The  reason 
suggested  for  the  migration  is  an  usurpation  or  amalga¬ 
mation  by  Travancore.  The  Ohirava  kings  are  also  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ay  kings  who  were  obliged 
to  leave  Ayikkufi  in  Siienkotta.  On  being  subdued  by  the 
Pandyas  they  settled  first  at  Vilinjam  and  then  at  Chira¬ 
yinkil,  and  ultimately  at  Thiruvalla.  The  Ohirava  swai'Gpam 
is  taken  to  be  the  country  of  their  ultimate  residence. 
Other  accounts  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  these 
versions  by  ingenious  permutation  and  combination.  It  is 
however  found  from  the  fifth  century.  M.  E.  onwards  the 
kings  of  Travancore  adding  Ghiravamippu  to  their  other 
titles.  In  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  ranging  from  149  - 
to  410  M.  E.,  they  are  described  as  Venad  Yan&ruluMnta. 
In  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  period  the  name  Kllperur 
appears  but  not  Ohirava.  The  adoption  of  the  title  Chirava- 
mftppu  therefore  requires  explanation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Kerala  Varma  ‘of  Ohirava’ 
alias  Jayasimha  who  married  Uma  D§vi,  the  queen 
of  Quilon,  transmitted  the  title  to  his  descendants.  But 
this  view  cannot  be  entertained  seriously.  The  Attur 
plate  of  the  year  426  M.  E.  describes  Vlra  &avi  Udaya 

1  Galletti — The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  56. 

2  History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p-  63. 

3  Kerala  Society  Papers,  No.  1,  p.  %• 
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Mart'hSnda  Varma,  king  of  Venad,  as  ChiravdmTihavdr.1 
The  rule  of  Uma,  Devi  and  Jayasimha  commenced  only- 
after  the  death  of  this  Udayamart'handa  Varma.  That 
king  cannot  have  adopted  the  title  Chiravamvihavar  in 
anticipation  of  his  dynasty  being  represented  by  the  children 
of  Jayasimha  at  some  time  in  the  future.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  proof 
forthcoming  which  would  show  that  Jayasimha  was  of 
the  Ohirava  family.  No  inscription  of  that  king  has 
been  yet  discovered.  An  inscription  of  his  son  iWi  Varma 
refers  to  him  as  the  king  of  Kerala  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Ysdava  kings.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  Chirava.  The 
connection  between  Chirava2  and  the  Y&dava  kings  is 
nothing  more  than  a  philological  possibility. 

The  Thrkkanamku|i  bell  inscription  of  the  year  644  M.E., 
provides  another  step  towards  an  explanation.  Adithya 
Varma  who  made  the  gift  of  the  bell  to  that  temple  describes 
himself  as  Vanchipala,  the  lord  of  Vanchi,  Thilalcitha  Jaya- 
simhdnvayah,  the  thilaha  of  Jaya,simha's  race.  But  his  relation 
to  Ohirava  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  adhigatha  ChiravE 
mandalhidro  nafendrah  which  means  that  he  acquired  the 
right  over  the  aggregation  of  states  denoted  by  the  common 
name  ChiravE  md^dalam.  The  description  of  Chirava 
given  by  Gollenesse  lends  support  to  this  explanation.  At 
the  same  time  we  find  flavi  Varma  Kula&ekhara  and  his 
successors  for  more  than  a  century  virtually  disregarding 
the  title  not  mentioning  it  in  documents.  Jayasimha  II 
is  seen  to  have  used  the  title  Cheravamsa  ICintapathi.3 
Chirava,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Chsravai,  the  country  of 
the  ChSras.4  However  a  correct  explanation  of  the  full 
significance  of  the  phrase  ChirctvSmuppu,  and  the  location 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vol.  IY,  p,  86. 

2  Chirava  or  Chiravai  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  Oheru  (Small)  and  Ay 
(believed  to  be  of  Yadava  origin). 

3  App.  Doc.  XV  of  661  M.  E.  p.  13. 

4  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon — History  of  Kerala,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
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and  extent  of  the  territory  connoted  by  it  must  be  left  to 
the  chance  of  fortune  shedding  a  more  favourable  light  in 
the  field  of  research. 

The  account  of  the  relations  between  Travancore  and 
Attingal  may  now  be  resumed.  When  M&rfhsnda  Yarma 
came  to  the  throne  he  resolved  to  exercise 
MaaottxpkUiedma  8  real  an<^  eff6ctive  control  over  Xttingal. 

As  a  political  measure  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  6aja  of  Kayankulam  who  had  seized  the  Quilon 
territory,  obtaining  any  advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attingal.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  because  the  Dutch 
were  the  allies  of  that  prince  and  were  getting  pronounced 
in  their  enmity  towards  Travancore.  The  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Anjengo  was  growing  in  importance.  Other 
European  nations  like  the  French  and  the  Danes  were  on 
the  Travancore  coast  looking  for  centres  of  trade  and  influ¬ 
ence.  M&rt'handa  Varma  saw  that  any  relationship  between 
the  Rani  and  the  foreign  traders  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom.  He  therefore  determined  to  put  an  end  to  that 
state  of  affairs.  As  the  head  of  the  Thrppapiar  family  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  state  he  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
It  was  not  a  seizure  by  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  It 
was  not  an  act  of  state,  not  an  assertion  of  authority  by. 
one  sovereign  over  another.  The  Rani  of  Attingal  had  no 
political  duties  to  perform.  She  had  neither  territory 
nor  subjects  except  in  the  sense  that  the  people  paid  their 
respect  to  her  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  family.  What  she 
possessed  was  nothing  more  than  the  control  over  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  district  and  an  outward  state  and  dignity.  Such 
powers  as  she  exercised  were  nothing  more  than  delegated 
powers,  delegated  to  her  by  the  lawful  Karanavan  of  her 
tluirctvdd  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  The  authority 
of  the  sovereign  was  always  there.  Thus  there  was  no 
necessity  for  any  overt  act  or  agreement  by  which  the  ruling 
sovereign  should  notify  his  intention  to  take  a  more  direct 
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interest  and  a  more  effective  part  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  a  portion  of  his  own  territory. 

The  history  of  the  annual  presents  payable  by  the 
English  factors  at  Anjengo  according  to  agreement  is 
instructive  on  this  point.  Mart'harnja 
Position  of  the  Varma  demanded  that  they  should  be  paid 
sovereign,  ^  him>  Tj:ie  Anjeng0  Consultations  show 
that  the  Company  agreed  ‘that  when  the  King  Makes  any 
fresh  demand  for  the  Queen  of  Attinga’s  Annual  Present  it 
shall  be  delivered  him’.1  In  the  list  of  the  records  appended 
to  the  proceedings  mention  is  made  of  a  declaration  by 
the  queen  of  Xttingal,  that  ‘She  is  content  the  King  of 
Travancore  should  receive  the  annual  present  due  to  her’.2 
The  entries  show  that  the  Company  paid  to  the  king  all 
arrears  due  to  the  Rani,  The  payment  of  the  allowance 
to  the  princesses  was  also  done  through  the  Company. 
Mart'handa  Varma  would  leave  the  revenues  assigned  to  the 
Ranis  to  be  utilised  for  their  best  advantage;  but  he  would 
not  permit  them  any  attribute  of  dignity  or  authority  which 
might  be  misunderstood  by  others,  especially  by  Europeans 
like  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  as  marks  of  sovereignty, 
In  these  circumstances  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers 
over  the  Sttingal  territory  by  Mart’handa  Varma  must  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
position  as  the  ruling  king,  and  the  head  of  the  TbrppSppilr 
family.  The  alternative  theories  of  annexation,  amalgama¬ 
tion  and  agreement  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  The 
resignation  of  women’s  sovereignty  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  an  idle  story  carelessly  circulated  and  credu¬ 
lously  repeated. 

The  activities  of  Marfh§,n.da  Varma  caused  alarm 
to  the  Dutch  as  it  did  to  the  &aja  of  Ksyankulam  and  his 


1  Anjengo  Consultations!,  Vol-  2,  B.  p,  24. 

2  Do.  52. 
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friends  in  the  north,  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  &sja 
of  Kottarakkara  who  was  kept  in  confinement  died  (911 
E  t  '  r  ti  E.-1736  A.  D.)1  The  princess  of  Kotts- 
xakkara  *  rakkara  escaped  to  Thekkumknr  where 
she  received  the  sympathetic  hospitality 
of  the  &g;ja.  The  Dutch  also  were  glad  to  espouse  her 
cause,  for  their  former  policy  of  avoiding  war  with 
Travancore  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  change  syn¬ 
chronised  with  the  visit  of  Van  Imhoff,  governor  of 
Ceylon,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Dutch  authorities  in 
Batavia  to  examine  the  accounts  and  study  the  affairs 
in  Malabar  (1739). 2  He  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  daring, 
and  was  pledged  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  nation 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  Dutch  could  get  on  only  if  the  growing  power  of 
Msrt'hancla  Varnaa  was  curbed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
‘‘Matters  were  regarded  as  too  serious  to  admit  of  delay  and 
it  was  believed  the  neighbouring  petty  princes  would  join  in 
the  onslaught,  if  there  was  a  good  watchword  for  the  war.”3 
The  Maharaja  also  made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  war. 
An  army  was  mobilised  and  arms  and  ammunition  w-ere 
bought  in  large  quantities  through  the  English  merchants 
trading  at  Anjengo.  The  English  offered  to  assist  Travancore 
with  a  number  of  their  men,  but  the  Maharaja,  confident 
of  gaining  the  victory  without  any  extraneous  assistance, 
politely  declined  the  offer. 

The  developments  in  Elayedafhu  swarupam  gave 
momentum  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch.  The  northern 

1  Aocording  to  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  Sarvadhikaryakkar,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  Kottarakkara  after  the  death  of  Vila  Kerala  Vaima 
on  behalf  of  the  Princers,  the  only  survivor,  vras  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
management.  Mart’hacda  Vaima  removed  him  from  the  place  and 
assumed  the  administration.  The  Princess  was  permitted  to  reside 
at  Kottarakkara  (History  of  Travancore,  p.  129). 

2  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  130. 

3  Do.  p.  131, 
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states  were  inclined  to  help  the  princess  to  regain  her 
country  and  the  Dutch  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  situation  by  intervening  as  mediators,  eventually 
to  become  masters.3  The  Dutch  governor  of  Cochin 
protested  against  the  action  of  Travancore  and  requested 
the  Maharaja  to  desist  from  his  aggressions  on  Kayankulam 
and  Quilon.  Van  Imhoff,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Ceylon, 
reported  to  the  supreme  government  of  Batavia  in  1739 
“that  the  King  of  Travancore  having  been  successful  in  the 
wars  which  he  had  undertaken,  had  rendered  himself  so 
much  respected  among  the  chief  kings  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  by  everyone  with  eyes  of  jealousy 
and  apprehension.”  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  “if  it 
were  requisite  for  the  Company  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Malabar  coast,  it  could  never 
be  made  to  preponderate  more  to  the  prejudice  or  danger  to 
the  Company  than  in  favour  of  that  Prince  who  was  almost 
wholly  attached  to  their  competitors,  and  whose  increase 
of  power  could  not  but  be  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming 
consequences  to  their  interests  whilst  at  the  same  time 
merited  some  chastisement  for  his  insolence  towards  them, 
independent  of  the  primary  consideration  of  maintaining 
a  due  balance  among  the  native  powers  of  Malabar.”1 2 

Van  Imhoff,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  princess 
of  Elayedat'hu  swafnpam  and  sent  another  protest  to 
Travancore.  The  Maharaja  replied  that  he  would  do  well  to 
look  after  his  own  affairs.  Messages  had  no  effect.  He 
c  -therefore  sought  a  personal  interview  with 
"iCo j (If idfk  afa °  MarfhSnda  Varma,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Blandishments  soon  changed  into 
threats.  Imhoff  threatened  the  Maharaja  with  an  invasion  of 
his  kingdom;  to  which  Mart' handa  Varma  sneeringly  replied 

1  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon—  History  of  Korala,  Vol  II,  pp-  61-61. 

2  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  pp.  130-136. 
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that  he  would  retaliate  on  the  Dutch  by  invading  Holland. 
The  interview  ruffled  the  feelings  on  both  sides.  In  1741 
Irnhoff  installed  the  princess  as  ruler  of  Elayedat'liu  swafu- 
pam  in  defiance  of  the  Maharaja.  In  return  she  gave  the 
Dutch  a  large  farm  at  Ayiur  ‘about  three  Dutch  miles  from 
Quilon.’  The  Raja  of  Vatakkumknr  also  rewarded  the 
Dutch  by  granting  them  a  tract  of  country  at  Veo'hur,  now 
in  the  taluk  of  Vaikam.  where  they  erected  a  fort.  The 
Maharaja  saw  that  the  leading  princes  of  Malabar  were  in 
league  with  the  Dutch  and  bent  upon  obstructing  his  pro¬ 
jects.  He  therefore  collected  his  forces  and  attacked  the 
Dutch  and  the  Elayedat'hu  forces.  The  combined  armies 
sustained  a  crushing  defeat.1  Not  one  soldier  of  the  Dutch 
regiment  lived  to  tell  the  dismal  tale.  Elayedat'hu  swaru- 
pam  was  taken  over  to  Travancore.  The  princess,  it  is 
stated,  managed  to  flee  to  Cochin  and  place  herself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  She  lived  there  for  some  time 
on  a  small  allowance. 

The  ignominy  of  defeat  coupled  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  hopes  combined  to  irritate  the  Dutch  who  desired 
to  teach  Mart'handa  Varrna  a  severe  lesson. 

The  Dutch  War.  rp^y  ragolved  to  seize  the  country  from 
Colaohel  to  Cape  Comorin  where  they  had  a  factory  and 
a  fort.  The  Mab&rSja  now  determined  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  crush  the  power  of  Kayankulam  and  humble 
the  Dutch.  The  latter  assumed  the  offensive  when  fresh 
reinforcements  arrived  from  Ceylon,  They  secured  £ 
place  near  the  port  of  Colaohel,  fortified  it  with  stakes 
and  garrisoned  it  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  The 
outlying  villages  Ths.ig5ppattanain,  MidSlSm  and  Kadi- 
yapattapam  were  captured.  The  Dutch  force  advanced 
upon  the  rich  town  of  Eraniel,  harassing  the  inhabitants 
and  plundering  their  property.  The  country  between 


I  Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  131. 
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Colachel  and  K5ttar  surrendered  and  the  Dutch  made  prepa¬ 
rations  to  take  Kalkulam.  The  idea  was  to  make  the  whole 
country  a  Dutch  province  ‘as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  district 
in  Malabar  and  the  Cloth  places  are  there’.1  It  was  hoped 
that  in  spite  of  the  war  in  Java  the  company  might  be 
able  to  send  troops  from  Batavia  for  the  reduction  of  Tra- 
vancore.  They  embarked  on  the  enterprise  impelled  by  the 
desire  for  self-preservation.  Other  European  nations  had 
begun  to  compete  with  them  and  not  without  success.  The 
English  factories  were  growing  steadily  though  slowly. 
The  Zamorin’s  friendship  -with  the  English  was  a  danger  in 
the  north;  and  the  development  of  their  trade  in  Anjengo 
meant  the  gradual  expansion  of  their  political  importance 
as  well  as  their  commercial  success.  The  Maharaja  of 
Travancore  was  friendly  to  them.  The  French  had  begun 
their  trade  at  Mahe.  Now  or  never,  they  thought,  was  the 
time  to  make  the  final  effort2.  The  Maharaja  who  was 
then  at  Trivandrum  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  capital.  The  main  army  which  was  besieging 
Kayankulam  soon  joined  him. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  carefully  laid.  A  squadron  of 
boats  watched  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  ships  which 
brought  reinforcements  from  Ceylon.  The 
Battle  of  Colachel.  army  wag  jrawn  up  in  favourable  strategic 
positions  under  the  command  of  the  best  officers.  The 

1  Secret  letter  to  Bata.via,  12th  May  1741.  See  Oallefcti— The  Dutch  in 
Malabar,  note  on  p.  83. 

2  ‘The  demands  of  the  Malabar  administration  for  Enropoan  troops  from 
Batavia  became  more  and  more  pressing  and  they  began  to  contemplate 
the  necessity  of  spending  the  last  drop  of  tbeir  blood  in  defence  of  Quilon 
and  Coohin.  They  asked  for  at  least  Wo  thousand  troops  for  the  Travan¬ 
core  war  and  if  the  Zamorin  also  attacked  them,  as  seemed  not  unlikely, 
for  five  thousand,  and  however  deeply  engaged  the  Company  might  be  in 
Java,  they  insisted  that  they  must  have  five  hundred  Europeans  at  least 
at  once  merely  for  garrison  duty’.  (Galletti—  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.83). 
But  the  Dutch  affairs  in  the  east  were  in  such  sore  straits  that  they  were 
unable  to  respond  to  the  insistent  demands  made  by  their  offices  in  Malabar. 
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Maharaja  proceeded  to  Thiruvattar,  offered  his  worship  at 
the  famous  shrine,  and  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  deity. 
He  placed  his  sword  at  the  altar  and  received  it  back 
from  the  officiating  priest  after  due  consecration.  The 
M  aharaja  conducted  the  war  with  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion,  directing  the  movements  of  his  forces  in  person.  The 
battle  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Ati  (10th 
August).  The  Travancore  boats  surrounded  the  Dutch 
ships  and  prevented  the  landing  of  men  and  arms.  The 
division  led  by  ftamayyan  Daiava  charged  the  Dutch  line 
breaking  it  completely,  driving  the  officers  and  men  from 
their  positions  and  throwing  the  whole  army  into  disorder. 
The  enemy  having  no  cavalry  and  unable  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  Travancore  horses  retreated  to  the  fort 
leaving  behind  several  of  their  men  dead  or  wounded. 
On  the  31st  of  Ati,  the  Travancore  army  laid  siege  to 
the  fort  which  was  soon  taken,  the  Dutch  finding  refuge 
in  their  ships  with  great  difficulty.  A  large  number  of 
muskets  and  swords  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  enemy  abandoned  their 
positions  and  evacuated,  leaving  many  persons  wounded 
and  24  Europeans  as  prisoners.  “The  battle  of  C.  ola- 
chel  was,  in  its  effects,  a  disaster  of  the  first  importance 

to  the  Dutch .  It  put  an  end  to  the  Dutch  dreams  of 

conquest  of  Malabar.  It  was  the  first  great  blow  inflicted 
on  the  Dutch  arms  and  its  moral  effect  was  so  great  that 
the  Dutch  never  recovered  from  it  at  all.  They  were  too 
powerful  on  the  sea  to  yield  immediately;  but  from  this 
time,  except  for  unimportant  diplsmatic  skirmishes  with 
Travancore,  the  Company  was  reconciled  to  the  position  of 
mere  traders  without  political  pretensions.  So  far  as 
Travancore  was  concerned  the  battle  of  Colaehel  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  decisive  factor  in  its  development;  It 
removed  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  triumphal 
march  towards  the  north  and  made  the  conquests  of 
Kayankulam  and  other  states  possible.... It  increased  the 
30 
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■  prestige  of  Martanda  Yarma  with  the  rest  of  the  Malabar 
.  princes”.1 

It  was  just  before  this  battle  that  the  Maharaja  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  French  at  Pondicherry  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  help.  Ho  promised  the 
French  the  grant  of  lands  at  Colacliel  and  other  places  for 
constructing  factories.  But  as  the  enemy  was  completely 
defeated)  the  negotiations  were  dropped.  The  Dutch  now 
sued  for  peace.  Though  the  battle  of  Colachel  was  fought 
in  1741  A.  D.,  peace  with  the  Dutch  was  finally  concluded 
and  ratified  by  the  Batavian  government  only  in  October 
.1753.. 

The  Dutch  prisoners  wore  treated  with  so  much 
kindness  that  they  were  glad  to  take  service  under  the 
Maharaja.  Among  them  were  Jiustaohius  D’Lannoy  and 
.  Donadi  who  attracted  the  Maharaja’s  special  notice.  They 
were  appointed  to  high  military  offices  in  the  state. 
D’Lannoy,  commonly  known  in  Travail  core  ns  the  Valiya- 
Kap-piihan  (Great  Captain)  was  entrusted  with  the 
organisation  and  drilling  of  a  special  regiment.  This  he  did 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Maharaja.  D’Lannoy  who 
Was  raised  to  the  rank  of  General  proved  of  considerable 
service  to  the  Maharaja  in  the  subsequent  wars. 

.  About  this  time  (915  M.  E.)  Nagorcoil,  Suchlndram 
ahd  Fottar  were  invaded  by  Chanda  Sahib  and  Buda  Sahib, 
^  ^  •  tjj  tw0  relatives  of  the  Nawab  of  Arcot.  The 
eastern^rontier.  invasion  of  Tra  van  core  was  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  of  plunder.  According  to 
Nelson,  Safdar  Ali  Khan  and  Chanda  Saheb,  the  son-in-law 
and  confidential  minister  of  the  Nawab,  Were  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  and  entrusted  with  a  sort  of  roving 
commission  to  fall  upon  and  spoil  all  such  kingdoms 
situated  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  as  still 


1  K.  M.  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutch,  p.  70. 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  Hindu  rulers.1 2 3  It  is  stated  that 
after  capturing  Tanjore  the  Muhammadans  marched  into 
Travancore  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  account  given  by  Caldwell  is  different. 
He  relied  on  the  version  given  by  Shungoonny  Menon.2 
6 5m ay y an  Dulava,  the  minister,  challenged  them  and 
commenced  the  battle.  But  the  fighting  appears  to  have 
stopped  at  the  early  stage  as  a  consequence  of  the  .payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  version  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  because  Nelson  himself  admits  that  the  object  of 
the  invasion  was  ‘to  spoil’  the  Hindu  kingdoms.  Msrfhancla 
Varma  must  have  been  glad  to  settle  the  matter  without 
much  friction,  for  he  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  K5yan* 
kulam  and  the  Dutch.  The  temple  records  give  the  same 
version.  The  invaders  committed  depredations  in  NsnjanSijL 
and  burnt  the  great  car  of  the  temple  at  Suchlndram.  The 
records  also  state  that  they  left  the  place  after  an  amicable 
settlement.8  After  this  the  garrison  at  Aramboly  was 
increased  and  the  fortification  strengthened.  The  work 
was  planned  by  Thaikkattu  Nampulhiri.  The  Namputhiri’s 
technical  skill  was  utilised  in  improving  the  fortifications  of 
Kalkulam  and  Puliyurkkuric'hi  as  well.  Stone  bastions  were 
also  erected.  It  is  stated  in  Shungoonny  Metion’s  History 
and  Nagam  Aiya’s  State  Manual  that  the  forts  were 
constructed  by  D’Lannoy.  It  is  possible  that  in  later  years 
D’Lannoy  might  have  supervised  the  work  of  repairing, 
strengthening  and  perhaps  adding  to  the  fortifications. 
But  the  forts  of  Thovala,  Kalkulam  aud  Puliyurkkuric'hi 
had  been  completed  in  915  M.  E.,  i.  e.  a  year  before  the 
Flemish  soldier  was  taken  prisoner  at  Colache).4  It  is 
significant  that  the  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  D’Lannoy 

1  Madura  Manual,  p.  256. 

2  Caldwell-History  of  Tinnevolly,  p.  138. 

3  App.  M.  Dog.  CXXX,  p.  125. 

4  Do-  p.  125.  ,  v 
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within  the  Udayagiri  fort  is  as  silent  about  liis  share  in 
the  construction  of  that  fort  as  it  is  of  any  other  fort  in 
Travancore. 

Defeated  at  Colachel,  the  Dutch  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  territories  of  the  Mahafsja  nearest  to 
Quilon  where  they  were  in  a  strong  position,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  soldiers.  They  had  also  the  willing 
support  of  the  hsja  of  Quilon  in  their  designs  against 
Travancore.  In  916  M.  E.  the  combined  forces  seized 
VSmanapuram.1  But  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
fall  back.  Six  thousand  Travancore  soldiers  under 
Dalava  &5mayyans  then  surrounded  the  Dutch  fort  at 
Quilon  which  was  defended  by  the  soldiers  of  KSyan- 
kulam  under  the  gallant  old  Ac'hyutha  Variyar,  the 
minister  of  the  K&yanlculam  $aja.  The  Travancoreans 
were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat.  Encouraged  by  this 
success  the  Dutch  and  the  Kayankulam  army  pro¬ 
ceeded  south  and  captured  KiHm5iHr  in  9l7.8  The 
men  appear  to  have  indulged  in  acts  of  rapine.  It  is 
seen  from  the  records  of  the  temple  that  on  complaint 
made  that  paddy  stored  in  the  granaries  was  forcibly 

1  App.  M.  Doc-  CXXXT,  p.  134. 

2  According  to  N again  Aiya,  D’Lannoy  accompanied  the  Dalava  as 
Mb  chief  Assistant.  The  correctness  of  the  statement  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  The  battle  of  Colaohol  was  fought  on  tho  27th  of  K.arka- 
takam,  the  last  month  of  tbo  year.  It  is  thc.rofore  not  likely  that 
D’Lannoy,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle,  was  raised  to  the 
position  of  high  military  command  in  the  courso  of  three  or  four  days. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  D’Lannoy  would  ho  takon  to  fight 
against  the  Dutch,  his  quandom  masters,  in  so  short  a  time.  Both  Shun- 
goonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  say  that  D’Lannoy  and  the  Dutch 
prisoners  decided  to  stay  in  Travancore  and  take  servioo  under  tho 
Maharaja  as  they  were  overcome  with  the  kind  treatment  they  reooived  at 
the  victor’s  hands.  That  means,  there  must  bo  some  littlo  timofor  good 
understanding  to  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  confidence.  Nor  was 
the  Travancore  army  without  good  generalship  at  tho  time. 

3  App.-W,  Does.  CXXXII— CXXX1II,  pp,  134-135. 
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taken  away  by  the  Dutch  the  king  was  pleased  to  make 
remissions.  The  Maharaja  resolved  to  remove  this  source 
of  danger  once  for  all.  The  enemy  had  more  guns  and- 
ammunition.  So  Msrt'hsnda  Varma  would  make  ample 
compensation  for  the  deficiency  by  increasing  his  cavalry, 
Pie  therefore  sent  for  a  few  squadrons  of  horse  from 
Tinnovelly.1  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  M5vt'h£rxja 
Varma  joined  the  levy  at  Afyanksvu  and  proceeded 
at  their  head  to  Kilim  Sr  nr.  The  combined  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy’s 
forces.  The  army  which  was  divided  into  three  divisions 
was  commanded  by  prince  .Rama, Varma,  6sunayyan  and 
D’Lannoy,  while  the  MahSrSja  himself  assumed  the 
chief  command.  The  enemy  held  out  for  sixty-eight  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  surrendered,  and  the  fort  was 
taken.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Dutch  and  Kayankulam 
forces  retreated  to  Quilon  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Travancore  army  then  advanced  upon  Kayan¬ 
kulam.  Though  the  6.5 j a  offered  an  obstinate  resistance, 
lie  was  eventually  obliged  to  Bue  for  peace. 
Treaty  of  Mannar.  ^  treaty  was  concluded  at  Mannar  in  917 
M.  E.  (September  1742  A.  D.).  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  : — 

1.  that  the  Kayankulam  6aja  should  be  a  tributary 
of  the  king  of  Travancore, 

2.  that  the  enemies  of  Travancore  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  enemies  and  treated  accordingly, 

3.  that  he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  Ks.  1,000 
and  an  elephant  to  Travancore,  and 

4.  that  he  should  cede  a  large  portion  of  his  territory 
to  Travancore. 

The  portion  of  the  territory  ceded  was  the  dominion 
formerly  under  the  Quilon  branch.  On  this  last  point 


I  App.  M.  Doo.  CXXX-p.  127. 
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there  appears  to  be  a  great  confusion  of  ideas.  Nagam  Aiya 
devotes  a  special  paragraph  under  the  heading  annex¬ 
ation  of  Quilon  in  917  M.  E.1  This  is  substantially  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  statement  made  by  Shnngoonny  Menon.8 
The  mistake  was  due  to  a  failure  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  same  individual  was  king  of  Quilon  and 
KStyanlculam  at  the  same  time.  That  the  ft&ja  of  Quilon  who 
made  the  adoption  in  906  died  in  909  M.E.  is  admitted  by  both 
the  authors.3  They  also  say  that  the  Ksyankulamftsja  died 
in  the  same  year.  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Cochin 
states  that  Quilon  was  amalgamated  with  KSyankulam  in 
1734  A.  D.'1  Francis  Day  also  identifies  the  &5ija  of  Quilon 
with  the  ruler  of  Ksyankulam  when  referring  to  the 
treaty  of  Mannar  iu  917."  In  this  view,  which,  it  is  submitted, 
is  the  correct  one,  the  annexation  of  Quilon  mentioned 
by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  is  not  a  different 
transaction  from  the  cession  of  territory  to  Travancore 
made  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  917  M'.  E. 

The  treaty  of  Mannar  exasperated  the  Dutch.  Find¬ 
ing  that  continued  hostility  with  Travancore  would  be  still 
more  disastrous  to  their  trade,  which  had 
Th^onforenoes.e0  already  suffered  during  these  wars,  they 
sued  for  peace.  They  requested  the  &5jas 
of  Cochin  and  Thekkumknr  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but  that 
effort  proved  futile.  The  Dutch  governor  therefore  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Mah5.f5.ja  direct  for  an  amicable  settlement. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Mavelikkara  (917  M.  E.) 

1  State  Manual,  Vol.  1,  p.  344. 

%  History  of  Travancore,  p.  140. 

3  According  to  Franois  Day  the  Quilon  ft&ja  died  in  1739  A.  D.  (914  M-  E.) 
(Tlie  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  133.).  This  is  wrong.  Gollenesse  who  gives 
the  date  as  1734  was  in  a  better  position  to  ascertain  the  facts,  (See 
History  of  Travancore,  p.  129;  Nagam  Aiya  State  Manual,  Voi.  I,  pp. 
339-340). 

4  Gallotti,  The  Dutek  in  Malabar,  p.  50. 

5  The  Land  of  the  Perumals,  p.  132- 
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where  Krishnan  Annavi,  ftsmayyan  and  Kunju  Mnfhathu 
Karyakltar  met  Ezekiel  Rabbi  and  Silvester  Mendes,  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Dutch.  Regarding  the  negotiation  for 
peace  Frauds  Day  observes  that  Mart’hSqda  Varma  had  a 
great  desire  to  enter  into  terms  with  the  Dutch  Company.1 
But  the  truth  was  otherwise.  Travail  core  was  admittedly 
in  a  position  of  vantage  and  Dalava  made  no  secret 
of  the  resolution  to  lead  the  Travancore  army  against 
the  Dutch.  The  following  extract  from  the  memorandum 
of  Gollenesse  written  in  1743  A.  D.  (918  M.  E.)  explains  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  it  was  the  Dutch  who  begged  the  Maharaja 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is  a  document  of  great 
importance  and  establishes  the  dominating  position  of 
Travancore  in  the  politics  of  Malabar  in  the  forties  of  the 
eighteenth  century  A.  D. 

“During  this  war  we  have  endeavoured  to  open  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore  every  year  before 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  but  this  proud  prince  has 
not  condescended  to  reply  to  our  friendly  olas  on  the 
subject.  Last  year  he  sent  some  persons  to  Climanur  to 
treat  with  us,  but  his  demands  were  so  unreasonable  that 
we  could  not  listen  to  them.  This  was  all  the  more  surpris¬ 
ing  as  the  Company’s  arms  were  at  that  time  prospering 
greatly  and  we  had  recently  conquered  the  province  of 
Climanur  and  were  ready  to  invade  Attinga;  you  may 
easily  judge  from  this  how  presumptuous  he  has  become 
since  we  have  had  to  leave  the  field.  However  on  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace  with  the  Signatty  at  Manattu  in  September 
last,  His  Highness  expressed  in  strong  terms  to  the  kings  ■ 
of  Cochin  and  Tekkencur  his  great  desire  to  become 
reconciled  with  the  Hon’ble  Company  and  he  requested  the 
above-mentioned  kings  to  effect  this  by  their  mediation, 
adding  threats  in  case  they  should  be  found  careless  on 
this  point. 


1  The  Land  of  the  Perutnals,  p.  132. 
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“We  then  flattered  ourselves  that  a  reasonable  peace 
might  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  But  the  above- 
mentioned  mediators  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  exercise 
their  good  offices  and  in  spite  of  our  many  requests  and 
exhortations  we  could  not  get  even  so  far  in  three  months 
as  to  get  a  place  fixed  for  the  negotiations.  As  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  there  would  never  be  any  end  to  this,  we 
resolved  to  leave  those  unwilling  mediators  alone  and  to 
address  ourselves  direct  to  the  king  of  Travancore.  Out¬ 
wardly  he  showed  himself  very  willing  and  sent  his 
-representatives  Krishna  Anavy,  the  Dellawa,  and  Cucliu 
Mussadu  to  Mavilcarro,  a  place  situated  in  the  little  king¬ 
dom  of  De  Martha  ;  Ezechiel  Raboi  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Topasses,  Silvester  Mendes,  were  sent  to  the  same  place  on 
behalf  of  the  Company.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
matters  had  proceeded  so  far  that  wo  were  on  the  point  of 
sending  some  members  of  our  Council  thither  to  settle  the 
affair  finally. 

“But  the  Travancore  Rajadoros,  with  their  usual 
craftiness,  all  of  a  sudden  and  quite  unexpectedly  declared 
that  His  Highness  had  changed  his  mind  and  refused  to 
approve  what  they  had  conceded  and  that  it  would  he 
necessary  to  go  with  them  to  His  Highness  at  Tirvananda 
Poram  (Trivandrum)  to  settle  these  points.  Our  represent¬ 
atives  gathered  from  various  circumstances  that  if  they 
refused  they  would  be  taken  by  force  and  so  pretended  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  and  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  Cochin  first,  to  receive  further  instructions  from  us.  In 
this  way  they  escaped  from  the  hands  of  those  faithless 
Malabaris.  A  full  account  of  all  this  will  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  which'  has  been  collected  in  a  separate 
-bundle,  and  in  the  papers  concerning  the  peace  negotiations 
■with  the  representatives  of  the  king  of  Travancore  at 
Mavilcarre  and  to  avoid  prolixity  I  refer  your  Worship  to 
those  documents. 
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“  In  the  meantime  we  strongly  remonstrated  against 
such  proceedings  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore  and  His 
Highness  seemed  to  be  sorry  and  requested  that  the  former 
representatives  should  once  more  be  sent  totheQuilon  Paro 
to  reopen  the  negotiations.  Having  thought  over  the 
matter  carefully  it  was  decided  in  the  Council  of  Malabar 
that  the  undersigned  himself  should  go  to  the  coast  of 
Travancore  together  with  the  ships  and  smaller  vessels 
which  were  on  hand,  since  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
place  and  the  usual  dilatoriness  of  the  Malabaris  in  trans¬ 
acting  business  there  would  not  otherwise  be  the  slightest 
hope  of  settling  the  matter  this  good  monsoon. 

“  With  this  view  the  Captain  of  the  Topasses  Sil¬ 
vester  Mendes  was  sent  in  advance  to  re-open  the  negoti¬ 
ations  which  had  been  broken  off.  He  arrived  at  Paro  and 
began  again  to  treat  with  the  above-mentioned  Rajadores. 
In  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  February  he  intimated  that  he 
had  no  great  hopes  of  success  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  on 
niy  arrival  at  Quilon  I  found  the  said  representatives 
entirely  untractable.  Having  agreed  with  them  on  some 
point  one  day  they  had  no  scruple  about  retracting  next 
day  and  always  on  the  plea  that  such  was  His  Highness’s 
pleasure,  hinting  that  it  was  wrong  of  His  Highness  to  be 
so  changeable.  The  more  concessions  I  made,  the  more 
impertinent  became  their  demands. 

“However  after  much  trifling,  we  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  we  had  hopes  again  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs  before  long;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  third  of  this  month  the  said  Captain  of  the  Topasses 
came  to  me  with  the  news  that  His  Highness  had  made 
known  his  final  decision  viz.  that  His  Highness  declines 
to  deliver  up  the  deserters  nor  will  he  return  the  guns,  war 
material,  cash  and  other  effects  taken  in  the  war,  on  the 
ground  of  a  counter  account  which  His  Highness  had 
handed  in  of  all  the  damages  he  had  suffered  during  the  war 
alleged  to  amount  to  fully  3  or  400,000  rix-dollars; 

40 
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promised  pepper  would  bo  supplied  for  notless  than  54  rupees 
a  candy;  the  old  contract  must  be  annulled,  the  Company’s 
merchandise  must  pay  duty  in  His  Highness  country;  the 
Hon’ble  Company  must  assist  His  Highness  when  necessary 
not  only  with  gun  powder  and  lead,  but  also  with  cannon, 
mortars,  bombs,  bombardiers,  gunners  and  musketeers.  The 
Hon’ble  company  must  fight  the  French  if  they  should  try 
to  compel  His  Highness  to  keep  his  promises  with  regard  to 
Colletje  (Colachel)  and  also  keep  the  Armanose  out  of  His 
Highness  country;  if  His  Highness  wished  to  go  to  war 
with  any  one,  the  Hon’ble  Company  must  bind  herself  to 
remain  neutral;  and  similar  absurdities;  and  as  the  above- 
mentioned  Captain  had  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  come  to  me,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  send 
him  there  again,  but  wrote  to  His  Highness’s  representatives 
that  their  proposals  being  unacceptable  1  did  not  wish  to 
treat  any  further,  but  would  take  my  departure. 

“1  requested  that  the  baggage  of  Silvester  Mondes 
might  be  sent  on.  The  request  was  granted  and  with  the 
‘same  messenger  four  olas  arrived,  two  for  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops  and  two  for  the  above-mentioned 
Captain.  With  their  usual  craftiness  they  pretended  in 
these  olas  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  negotiations  has  been  broken  off  and  asked  to  be  told  the 
reason  and  made  it  pretty  clear  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
•  re-open  them.  I  at  once  sent  them  a  new  draft  of  several 
articles  so  drawn  for  the  most  part  apparently  as  they 
themselves  had  desired  but  really  cut  on  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  model  and  subject  to  the  approbation  of  their  Right 
Worshipfuls,  with  the  view,  as  there  was  little  hope  of  a 
reasonable  peace,  that  this  expedient  might  at  least  be 
looked  on  as  involving  a  year’s  truce  and  meanwhile  we 
could  recover  our  captives  and  war  material  and  also  live  in 
peace  until  the  answer  of  their  Right  Worshipfuls  should 
arrive. 
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“Upon  this  the  king  at  once  sent  his  representatives, 
who  had  already  returned  to  him  at  Atingeu,  back  again  to. 
Paro  and  wrote  in  very  friendly  terms  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  settle  the  differences  in  two  or  three  days  and 
that  there  were  only  one  or  two  points  which  were  to  be 
altered,  adding  that  he  had  not  bean  abla  quite  to  under¬ 
stand  some  things  in  the  draft.  I  despatched  the  late 
Captain  of  the  Lascorins,  Isaac  Isaacksz  (who  had  mean¬ 
while  been  sent  for  from  Cochin  on  account  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  interpreter  Alewijn)  and  also  the  Captain  of 
the  Topasses,  Silvester  Mendes,  there  to  inquire  of  the 
representatives  what  His  Highness  wished  to  have  changed 
in  the  treaty  and  to  explain  to  them  what  they  pretended 
not  to  understand.  Next  day  these  officers  informed  us  in 
a  short  letter  that  there  was  no  change  for  the  better  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  specious  promises  all  the  Travancore 
proposals  were  full  of  craft  and  ambiguity;  and  in  fact  His 
Highness  declared  straight  out  in  an  ola  received  on  the 
6th  instant  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  peace  subject  to  the  approbation  of  their  Right  Worship¬ 
fuls  nor  to  forego  his  unreasonable  demands.  So  we  ordered 
our  representatives  to  return  to  Coilan.  Thus  ended  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Pulicarro.  All  that  took  place  there 
may  be  seen  in  detail  in  a  bundle  of  papers  connected  with 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Pulicarro  with  the  representatives 
of  the  king  of  Travancore. 

“Meanwhile  the  king  of  Travancore  does  not  seem  to 
be  disinclined  to  re-open  the  negotiations  once  more  with 
your  Worship  though  I  cannot  quite  understand  with  what 
object;  perhaps  he  wants  to  see  whether  your  Worship  will 
show  a  little  more  compliance  or,  being  particularly  em¬ 
bittered  against  me,  he  would  rather  settle  the  matter  with 
your  Worship.  My  opinion  is  that  your  Worship  should 
not  refuse  to  treat  with  him,  and  as  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  reasonable  peace  without  having  a 
powerful  force  in  the  field,  there  will  be  no. need  for  hurry 
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but  you  may  take  things  quite  easy  after  their  own  fashion 
and  in  the  meantime  you  will  have  peace.  It  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  respect  due  to  the  Company 
and  safer  for  their  representatives  if  a  neutral  place  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  conferences.”1 

However,  the  Maharaja  would  treat  with  them 
only  as  with  a  commercial  corporation,  not  a  political 
power.  Revised  proposals  were  sent  to  the  Cochin  Council 
whioh  hesitated  to  send  a  reply  without  the  approval 
from  Batavia.  At  the  same  time  Ezekiel  Rabbi  and 
Silvester  Mendes  informed  the  Council  of  their  personal 
impression  that  the  Maharaja  was  not  likely  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.  Consequently  the  negotiations  were  dropped. 
Some  time  later,  the  proposals  for  peace  were  reopened  and 
both  parties  met  at  Paravnr  (near  Quilon),  But  as  Tra- 
vancore  adhered  to  the  original  conditions,  the  con¬ 
ference  broke  up,  to  meet  again  at  tire  same  place  for  the 
third  time  with  the  same  result. 

The  Aaja  of  Ksyankulam  soon  violated  the  solemn 
engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Mannar  and  began  his  in¬ 
trigues  once  again.  The  Dutch  refused  to  give  him  their 
support  as  they  were  negotiating  peace  with  Travan- 
core.  Ksyankulam  obtained  the  help  of  Vatakkumk&r, 
Thekkumkur  and  Arapalappuln.  The  Ilaja  of  Ksyankulam 
evaded  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Travancore  as  previously 
agreed  by  him.  Msrt'hSnda  Vartna  insisted  on  the  strict 
performance  of  the  conditions  deliberately  accepted.  He 
commanded  the  Dalava  to  advance  towards  Ksyankulam 
to  make  an  effective  demand  for  the  payment  of  arrears. 
The  6&ja  was  hoping  against  hope  for  support  from  his 
allies.  But  the  help  came  not.  Eventually  he  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  unaided.  He  therefore  sent 
his  family  under  disguise  to  Trichur.  He  collected  his 
things  and  valuables  and  sent  them  to  the  Ashtamuti  lake 


1  Gajletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  pp.  93-95. 
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near  the  Nlntakara  bar  where  they  were  consigned  to  the 
deep  for  ever,  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  by  fleeing  from  his 
country.  That  was  unworthy  of  a  ruler.  His  subjects, 
however,  were  more  courageous  and  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  But  their  efforts  were  in¬ 
effectual.  After  a  series  of  actions,  the  Tra  van  core 
army  captured  the  fort  and  entered  the  palace  where 
they  found  the  rooms  empty  of  even  ordinary  furniture. 
But  an  important  discovery  was  made.  Some  of  the 
arms  and  military  stores  found  there  bore  the  name  of 
‘Dsva  Narayanan’  the  ruler  of  Ampalappula.  This  was 
proof  positive  that  that  ruler  was  helping  Kayankulam 
against  Travancore. 

The  &aja  bore  a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the 
programme  of  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  states, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Travancore.  M&rt'h&n$a  Varraa  decided  to  annex 
those  kingdoms  to  his  own  and  expand  his  territories. 
First  he  proceeded  against  Ampalappula.  In  a  few 
days  the  Travancore  army  was  before  the  enemy’s 
capital.  The  Ampalappula  forces  were  commanded  by 
Mst'hnr  Papikkar  and  Thekkstat'hu  Bhatfathiri.  It  is  said 
that  their  soldiers  were  armed  with  arrows  with  poisoned 
tips  invented  by  the  &5ja  himself.  The  invaders  were 
kept  at  bay  for  about  a  week.  The  fear  of  painful  death 
from  the  poisoned  arrows  and  the  reluctance  to  shoot  down 
the  Brahmans  who  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  are 
said  to  have  created  a  feeling  of  despair  in  the  Travancore 
ranks.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  changed  on  the  arrival 
of  D’Lannoy  with  some  Mussalman  and  Christian  soldiers 
who  had  no  compunction  of  any  kind  to  shoot  down  the 
Brahmans.  MAt'hur  Papikkar  and  Thekketat’hu  Bhatta- 
thiri,  says  Nagam  Aiya,  offered  to  betray  their  chief. 
They  deserted  him  and  joined  Travancore.1 


1  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
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The  version  given  by  Shungoonny  Menon  is  different. 
According  to  him  M&Uhllr  Papikkar  and  Thekkstat'hu 
Bhattathiri,  seeing  their  inability  to  resist  the  Travancore 
army,  advised  the  $,£ja  to  yield  and  negotiate  for  peace; 
but  the  &Sja  would  not  listen,  and  placing  too  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  inventions  and  in  his  archers,  ordered  the 
battle  to  be  continued,  whereupon  the  action  was  renewed 
and  the  Travancore  army  proved  victorious,  and  advanced 
towards  the  capital.  M&t'liur  Panikkar  and  the  Bhattathiri 
abandoned  the  fight  and  joined  Travancore.3  The  6§;ja, 
however,  continued  the  battle,  but  was  eventually  obliged 
to  surrender.  His  territories  were  annexed  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Trivandrum  and  thence  to  Kutamslnr 
in  Kottayam  and  granted  a  liberal  allowance.  Thekke- 
tat'hu  Bhattathiri  was  rewarded  with  authority  to 
supervise  the  Ampalappula  temple.  Mst’hur  Panikkar  was 
granted  lands,  titles  and  privileges.  “One  of  the  privileges”, 
says  Nagam  Aiya,  “showing  great  consideration  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Panikkar  is  that  he  still  accompanies  the 
Travancore  Maharajas  in  their  tours  in  North  Travancore, 
with  his  own  valloms  (boats)  and  a  large  retinue  of  trained 
boatmen— he  himself  mounting  guard  in  the  Maharaja’s 
cabin-boat”. a 

The  MahSCfaja  next  directed  his  forces  towards 
Thekkutnkur  and  Vatakkumknr.  The  6,5ja  of  Thekkumktir 
was,  as  already  noticed,  also  a  confederate  of  the  &sja  of 
KSyankulam.  A  junior  prince  had  quarrelled  with  his 
elder  brother  the  reigning  &s;ja,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Trivandrum.  The  prince  agreed  to  let  M5rt'h£n<Ja  Varma 
in  possession  of  Thekkumkur.  Enraged  at  his  brother’s 
conduct  the  ftsja  contrived  to  get  him  back  by  circulating 
a  rumour  that  the  prince’s  mother  was  on  her  death-bed 


1  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travaneoro,  p.  151. 
3  State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  347- 
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and  anxious  to  see  her  son.  The  prince  returned  home 
and  was  murdered.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Shun- 
goonny  Menon. 

A  little  earlier  the  Baja  of  Vatakkumkur  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  younger  brother.  One  of  the  princes  of 
the  family  appealed  to  the  Dutch  and  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
to  mediate  between  himself  and  the  usurper.1  But  the 
affairs  of  Cochin  ware  in  a  worse  condition.  There,  the 
heir-apparent  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  ruling  king  and 
joined  hands  with  the  &sja  of  Parur  against  him.  The 
lltsja  in  his  turn  directed  his  troops  against  Parur  and  killed 
the  prince.  Thus,  neither  the  Dutch  governor,  nor  the 
&5ja  of  Cochin  was  in  a  position  to  offer  any  hindrance  to 
MSrt'hSpda  Varma’s  schema  of  subjugating  the  whole  of 
the  country  to  the  confines  of  Cochin  for  the  time  being. 
Thekkumknr  was  thus  unable  to  offer  a  strong  front  to  the 
invaders.  Her  soldiers  lacked  the  necessary  discipline  and 
training.  The  suddenness  of  the  invasion  demoralised  the 
ranks  and  they  were  not  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the 
invading  army.  The  whole  country  passed  to  MSrt'h5J?$a 
Varma  (925  M.  E.). 

Finding  that  the  R&ja  of  Vatakkumkur  had  rendered 
assistance  to  Kayankulam  and  the  Dutch,  Mart'haiicla 
Yarma  directed  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  Kari’hika  Thirun&l  to  attack  that  principality  also. 
Vatakkumkur  was  reduced  without  any  exertion,  the  Rsja 
having  fled  to  the  north  and  taken  refuge  with  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut,  leaving  his  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
Some  time  after,  the  ftsja’s  family  was  invited  to  return 
from  their  exile  and  a  ‘reasonable  pension’  was  granted  to 
them.  The  family  still  lives  at  Vaikam.  The  Pun  jar  chief 
who  had  certain  tracts  within  Vatakkumkur  territory  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  possessions.  About  this  time 
Mlnac'hil  which  was  under  the  rule  of  NjSvakkattu  Kart'hSs 
was  also  annexed. 


1  Uraturia  Day,  The  Land  of  the  Petum&ls,  p.  123. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  as  already  stated,  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Kayankulam.  The  Dutch,  finding  no 
other  alternative,  were  bound  to  sue  for 
Treaty  of  MavcHkkafa.  peace  ouce  agai„  and  to  accept  all  the 
terms  demanded  by  M&rfhsiida  Varui a.  In  923  M.  E.  (1748 
A.D.)  the  treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the  Batavian  government, 
and  the  Cochin  Council  was  instructed  to  get  it  ratified  by  the 
MahafSja  without  delay.  The  council  proposed  some  slight 
modifications  and  so  the  Maharaja  raised  fresh  objections. 
The  final  ratification,  therefore,  had  to  be  delayed  till  15th 
August  1753  when  both  parties  met  at  Msv&likkara  to  sign 
the  agreement/  By  this  treaty,  the  Dutch  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  follow  a  strict  peace  policy  in  future,  to  keep  hands 
off  from  all  political  disputes,  and  never  more  to  resort  to 
force  except  in  self-defence.  It  marked  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  Dutch.  The  ninth  article  of  this  treaty 
does  not  appear  in  a  light  very  honourable  to  the  Company. 
It  stipulated  that  the  Company  shall  recede  from  all  en¬ 
gagements  which  they  might  have  entered  into  with  the 
other  Malabar  princes  whom  the  king  of  Travancore  might 
choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  account  interfere  in  their  disputes, 
afford  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  many  respect  raise  any 
opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  king.  Thus  the 
Dutch  threw  over  their  native  allies  and  left  them  all  to  the 
mercy  of  Travancore.  This  result  was  due  not  alone  to 
their  disastrous  defeat.  “The  concluding  portion  of  the 
treaty  shows  that  a  pecuniary  motive  was  also  at  work,  as 
the  Dutch  agreed  to  make  a  yearly  present  in  money  to 
Travancore,  to  supply  its  Raja  annually  on  payment,  with 
various  kinds  of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition,  to  the  value 
of  Rs.  12,000  whilst  they  were  to  receive  1,500,000  pounds 
of  pepper  at  Rs.  13  per  every  100  pounds,  with  any  other 
production  his  state  yielded  and  10,000  pounds  more  out  of 
the  territories  to  be  conquered  at  11  Rs.  for  every  100  lbs. 


1  App.  Doc.  CXXXVI--137. 
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Certainly  giving  up  their  former  Allies  to  an  ancient  enemy 
and  providing  arms  to  subdue  their  former  friends  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  4  annas,  or  6  pence  on  every  25  pounds  of 
pepper  was  an  inglorious  act.”1 2 3 * * *  The  provision  relating  to  the 
suPply  of  pepper  from  the  countries  to  be  conquered  by 
Mart’hSh^a  Varma  set  a  premium  on  his  militant  ambition. 
The  treaty  did  not  bring  either  credit  or  money  to  the 
Dutch.  The  loss  of  power  suffered  by  the  Dutch  manifested 
itself  in  another  matter  as  well.  Ever  since  the  first 
Portuguese  treaty  made  with  Quilon,  the  European  traders 
had  taken  the  Latin  Christians  of  the  coast  under  their 
special  protection.  These  people  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Company  and  they  had  their  special  privileges  guaran¬ 
teed.  This  extraordinary  system  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble.  MSrt'bSn^a  Varma  would  not  permit  it  any  more. 
And  the  Dutoh  were  obliged  to  yield.a  * 

Moens’  observations8  on  this  treaty  are  interesting  as 
they  show  clearly  that  the  Dutch  agreed  to  it  only  because 
they  considered  it  indispensable  for  self-preservation,  and 
not  because  they  were  indifferent  to  the  &£ja  of  Cochin. 
“When  this  treaty  was  being  drawn  up,  we  no  doubt  tried 
to  exclude  the  king  of  Cochin  from  the  neutrality  as  our 
first  and  oldest  ally  and  also  as  our  nearest  neighbour  and  to 
stipulate  that  His  Highness  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  his  lands  and  state,1  but  all  our  endeavours  to  -that  end 
failed,  and  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  oral  promises  that 
Travancore  would  treat  the  king  of  Cochin  as  a  friend  so 
long  as'  he  did  not  give  cause  to  His  Highness  for  other  be- 
hbMour  towards  hinf;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  suited 


1  Francis  Day,  The  Laud  of  tile  Perumals-p.  134. 

2  K.  M-  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  the  Dutoli-p.  83. 

3  Memorandum  on  the  Administration  of  the-Ooast  of  Malabar  by  the  Rt. 

Wor.  Adriaan  Moens,  Extraordinary  Member  of  the  Counoil  of 

India,  &o.,  Galletti,  p-  107. 
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him.  Ho  sooner  was  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  rumoured 
abroad  than  great  consternation  was  noticed  among  the 
other  kings  who  had  otherwise  had  a  prop  and  defence 
in  the  Company.”  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  alliance 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  J&ftja  of  Cochin  that  t ho  latter’s 
continued  subservience  to  the  former  did  not  advance  the 
permanent  interests  of  his  state. 

The  fears  of  the  itsja  of  Cochin  found  prompt  and 
pathetic  expression  in  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia.  “With  the  greatest 
regret  in  the  world  we  are  writing  this  ola,"  said  the  ftsja 
“  and  make  known  to  your  High  Worship  (the  Governor 
General)  that  the  Hon’ble  Company  is  united  to  the  king 
of  Travancore  by  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a 
treaty;  and  we  believe  that  their  Worships  (the  Malabar 
council)  have  sacrificed  us,  an  old  friend  and  ally  besides 
other  Malabar  kings,  to  a  mighty  prince,  and  also  repudi¬ 
ated  all  treaties.  When  from  the  very  beginning  our 
ancestors  tried  to  bring  some  kings  under  tiro  curb  and 
to  obedience,  the  Hon’ble  Company  continually  interfered; 
by  obeying  this  order,  this  kingdom  has  conic  to  be  divided 
into  so  many  parts  and  so  unable  to  coerce  "its  powerful 
enemies;  in  former  days  the  king  of  Travancore  and  the 
Zamorin  were  subject  to  no  one ;  now,  however  that  the 
king  of  Travancore  has  become  progressively  a  mighty 
king,  he  has  known  how  to  amuse  the  lion’ble  Company 
with  promises  to  observe  everything,  whereby  he  bids 
Mr  to  bring  the  other  kings  under  his  sway,  but  we 
believe  that  he  will  shortly  try  to  subjugate  the  Hon’kle 
Company  also  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
will  help  their  Worships  to  great  profit,  and  even  so  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  all  affronts  in  all  things  for  it, 
and  if  the  Hon’ble'  Company  Had  favoured  other  kings 
in  the  same  way  as  him  of  Travancore,  the  Hou’ble  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  obtained  for  ever  greater  advantages 
and  "glory,  since  their  Worships  would  never  in  that 
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case  have  had  to  beware  of  injury : . Rut  . 

be  this  as  it  may,  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  for  he  has  no 
compassion  or  charity  towards  neighbours,  but  plays  with 
big  men  and  small  as  a  oat  with  mice,  seeking  nothing  else 
but  his  own  gains  and  profits,  which  we  make  known  to 
their  Worships  and  we  are  sure  that  his  intention  is  ' 
nothing  else  than  to  divide  up  our  kingdom  for  the  sake  of 
the  Tarnban  and,  when  this  has  been  done,  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  under  his  sway.”1 

The  echoes  of  this  apprehension  were  heard,  from 
Amsterdam  as  well.  The  Counoil  of  the  Worshipful 
Seventeen  wrote  to  their  officers  in  Batavia  in  1755  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  at  last  concluded  with  the  king 
of  Travancore  will  be  profitable  to  the  Company.  “But  when 
we  reflect  on  the  ambitious  designs  of  this  prince,  and  on 
his  behaviour  from  time  to  time  even  with  regard  to  the 
Company,  we  are  more  and  more  strengthened  in  our  belief  ^ 
that  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  afore-named 
Rajah.  For  this  reason  we  once  more  recommend  our 
administrators  always  to  follow  carefully  the  enterprises  of 
the  prince  and  to  be  on  their  guard  at  every  turn  of  events, 
in  order  that  what  the  lung  of  Cochin  wrote  on  this  subject 
in  his  letter  to  your  Worships  may  not  be  fulfilled,”2 

The  Dutch  recognised  that  “the  Rajah  of  Cochin  is 
our  oldest  ally  and  sufficiently  rooted  into  us,  so  to  speak; 
his  territory  lies  in  view  and  almost  within  .range  of  pur 
walls;  he  even  shares  with  us  the  taxes  of  the  town.”3  All 
the  same,  they  recognised  that  beacons  shifted  with  the 
banks  and  that  self-interest  required  that  they  should  not 
molest  Travancore  or  alienate  her. 

Soon  after  this  treaty,  the  exiled  ftaja  of  Ampalappula 
who  escaped  from  Kutam&rur  and  the  $ajas  of  Thekkurnkur 

1  Galletti — The  Dutch  in  Malabar-pp.  107-108. 

2  Do.  p.  108. 

?  Do.  p.  109. 
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and  .  Yatakkumkur  sought  the  help  of  Cochin  for  re¬ 
covering  their  lost  dominions.  The  latter  had  his  own 
motives  to  espouse  their  cause.  M&rt'hspda 
War  with  Cochin.  yarma  possession  of  the  ancient 

temple  of  Thiruvalla  over  which  Cochin  claimed  certain 
rights.  The  latter  was  incensed  at  this  notion.  The 
Dutch  offered  their  services  to  mediate  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  claimants.  Dynastio  trouble  which,  for  generations 
had  been  the  curse  of  Cochin,  opened  the  door  to  Msrt'h&ndh 
Varma’s  intervention.  In  the  Cochin  ruling  family  the 
title  of  Perumpadappumuppu  appertained  to  [the  senior- 
most  member  of  all  the  five  branches  taken  together.  The 
ruling  ftaja  had  no  right  to  use  that  title,  he  being 
only  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  Elaya  ThSvali.  One 
of  the  elder  princes  claiming  the  title  approached 
Mart'hapcla  Yarma  soliciting  his  interference.1  He  took 
time  by  the  forelock  and  despatched  an  army  to  Kara-’ 
ppugam  which  then  belonged  to  Cochin.  The  traot 
was  conquered,  and  the  prince  put  in  possession  as  a  feud¬ 
atory.  Despairing  of  any  help  from  the  Dutch,  and 
having  little  to  hope  as  a  result  of  the  communication  to  the 
Batavian  government,  the  &Sja  of  Cochin  entertained  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  Travancore.  The  two  powers  met 
at  M&velikkara  in  923  M.  E,  (1753)  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dutch  whose  main  object  was  to  get  the  treaty  drafted  in 
1748  ratified.  A  truce  was  made  which,  however,  was  not 
effective.  The  &Sja  of  Cochin  was  not  content  with  the 
terms  agreed  to.  He  therefore  decided  to  lend  his  full  sup¬ 
port  to  his  old  friends  the  dethroned  flajas  of  Ampalappula, 
Thekkumk-ar  and  Vatakkumkar  who  sought  his  help 
against  Travancore. 

Mobilisation  was  soon  effected.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
of  Cochin  and  the  disaffected  gentry  of  the  conquered  states 


1  App.  M.  Doc.  CXXX-p.  132 
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swelled  the  number  of  the  Cochin  forces,  But  Travani 
.core  was  on  the  alert.  One  portion  of  the  army  marched 
'  through  Karappuram  while  the  main  body 

a  t  e  o  ura  k&d.  ^oat  an(j  lande(J  at  Purakk&d 

about  the  end  of  928  M.  E.  ’  They  took  up  their  position 
at  AnandSSwaram  and  entrenched  themselves  behind 
stockades.  Meanwhile  the  Travancore  forces  under  Prince 
$£ma  Varma,  &Smayyan  Dalava  and  Captain  D’Lannoy 
were  already  in  motion,  the  Dutch  having  given  secret 
information  to  Travancore  about  the  intention  of  Cochin 
and  her  allies  to  land  at  Purakksd-  The  two  armies  soon 
came  to  close  quarters  and  a  long  and  bloody  engagement 
took  place.  Both  sides  lost  heavily,  the  losses  of  Cochin 
and  its  allies  being  of  course  heavier.  But  owing  to 
the  former’s  superiority  in  numbers,  Travancore  was  not 
able  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  at  once.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  Cochin  army  withdrew  to  Ampalappula  and  the 
Travancore  generals  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  horses  to 
renew  the  engagement.  When  the  cavalry  arrived,  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  army  marched  to  Ampalappula,  where  the  enemy’s 
forces  were  encamped.  The  contest  was  short  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  Travancore  horse  hold¬ 
ing  by  their  right  took  up  their  position  in  the  rear.  A 
simultaneous  charge  from  the  front  and  the  rear  threw  the 
enemy’s  army  into  irretrievable  confusion.  A  great  many 
were  slain  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  victory  of  Travancore  was  complete.  Among  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  several  of  the  notables  of  Cochin  including 
Paliyat’hu  Komi  Ac’han.3 


From  this  scene  of  success  Prince  &Sma  Yarma 
crossed  over  to  Kumarakam  on  the  eastern 
AdV"ard3  shore  of  VempanSd  lake,  ikmayyan 
Dalava  proceeded  to  Mstat'humkafa  where 
the  Cochin  ruling  family  had  its  original  seat.  The  dynasty 
1  0.  Achyutka  Menon-Cochin  State  Manual,  p.  111. 

3  Do.  p.  112. 
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took  the  title  of  Matabhupathis  from  that  place.  No 
member  of  the  family  then  resided  at  Mstat'humkafn. 
It  was  guarded  only  by  a  few  sepoys  and  other  servants. 
The  Travancore  forces  found  no  difficulty  in  taking 
possession  of  it  and  capturing  the  guards.  The  Dalava 
then  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Arukkutti  intending 
to  capture  Cochin.  Prince  Kama  Varma  at  the  same  time 
took  possession  of  all  Cochin  territories  as  far  as  Udayam- 
p6fnr  and  Msmala.  Thus  threatened  the  Ksja  of  Cochin 
sent  an  express  messenger  to  MEvt'h&nda  Varma  with 
excuses  for  his  participation  in  the  projects  against  Travan- 
oore.  The  Maharaja,  pleased  with  this,  changed  his  attitude, 
and  ordered  the  Travancore  forces  not  to  advance  further. 
Travancore,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  conquered 
tracts  as  far  as  Aiukkulti.  A  treaty  was  made  at  Msvs- 
likkarain  929  M.E.,  by  which  Cochin  undertook  to  cease  all 
hostilities  against  Travancore  and  never  more  to  render 
any  assistance  to  its  enemies. 

This  is  one  view  bub  there  is  another  taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Dutch.  “Should  it  be  asked  why,  having 
been  so  successful  in  everything”,  wrote  the  Dutch  com¬ 
mander,  “he  has  not  extended  his  conquests  further  and  com¬ 
pletely  subjugated  the  king  of  Cochin,  the  answer  is  that  he 
would  certainly  have  done  this  and  has  it  still  in  his  mind; 
but  Travancore  is  fax1- seeing  and  careful;  he  knows  very 
well  that  the  conservation  of  his  conquests  requires  as  much 
prudence  as  their  acquisition;  he  lies  in  wait;  lie  looks  out 
for  opportunities  and  seldom  lets  any  chance  of  obtaining 
an  advantage  slip  by.  At  present  it  is  all  to  his  advantage 
to  keep  quiet,  and  preserve  what  he  has  for  fear  of  Nabab 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  who  has  long  been  hungering  for  his 
kingdom,  and  will  undoubtedly  attack  him  some  time  or 
other  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  chance.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Travancore  treats  the  king  of  Cochin  more  or  less 
gently  at  present,  even  entirely  hides  his  displeasure  against 
him,  since  he  has  him  almost  under  his  thumb,  and  on  this 
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account  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  another  taking  anything 
from  him;  for  he  reckons  all  Cochin  as  his  own.  This 
was  clearly  indicated  in  the  year  1770  when  we  had  a  dispute 
with  the  king  of  Cochin  about  some  territory.  Travancore 
first  acted  his  part  secretly  behind  the  curtain  and  later  on 
pretended  publicly  to  be  arbiter  and  mediator  in  this  affair. 
The  Company  would  have  been  involved  in  very  unpleasant 
complications  by  this  incident  if  the  affair  bad  not  been 
decided  in  time;  for  otherwise  Travancore  would  have  taken 
possession  of  this  disputed  territory  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Cochin.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  this  prince, 
and  what  he  was  on  his  watch  for,  and  if  this  had  happened, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  settle  the  dispute  not  with 
the  king  of  Cochin,  but  with  the  king  of  Travancore.  In 
this  connection  please  refer  to  special  letter  to  Batavia, 
dated  4th  March  1712. 

“Besides  this,  Travancore  played  another  little  game 
in  order  gradually  to  weaken  the  king  of  Cochin  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Company.  He  worked  by  means  of 
the  Zamorin  who  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  driven  out 
of  his  kingdom  and  who  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Cochin.  For,  if  the  Zamorin  (I  will  not  say 
whether  by  the  secret  adivee  of  Travancore)  intended  to 
seize  some  territory  or  other  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cochin, 
the  king  of  Travancore  would  allow  this  somehow,  only 
later  on  he  would  assist  the  king  of  Cochin  in  recovering  it, 
and  then  under  the  plea  of  recovering  his  expenses  keep  t^e 
best  lands  for  himself. 

“It  is  true  that  according  to  the  fourth  article  of  the 
treaty,  he  is  bound  to  supply  us  annually  from  his  hereditary 
territory  with  3,000  candies  of  pepper  at  Rs.  65  a  candy 
of  500  pounds,  and  from  the  conquered  territories  2,000 
candies  at  Rs.  55  a  candy,  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  he 
has  been  very  much  to  seek-  tint  a  sinele  vear  has  he 
supplied  us  with  the  quantity 

always  on  pleas-  of  bad  ciups,  Nuu66mj6  . . 
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subterfuges.  Meanwhile  he  supplies  the  pepper  for  much 
more  money  to  the  English,  or  sells  it  to  others,  or  sends  it 
to  Coromandel,  supplying  us  now  more,  now  less,  as  it  suits 
him  and  also  according  as  to  whether  we  know  how  to  deal 
with  him. 

“It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  we  cannot  at  least  secure 
more  pepper  to  make  up  for  such  a  treaty  ;  and  an  admini¬ 
strator  out  here  must  sometimes  eat  his  heart  out  trying  to 
get  a  little  pepper  out  of  this  king,  and  so  he  would  well 
deserve  to  be  compelled  to  keep  the  treaty  strictly  by 
forcible  means  and  to  be  held  to  it  and  constrained  to  give 
us  the  full  supply  of  pepper  promised  therein. 

“But  as  long  as  the  Company  sticks  to  its  present 
peaceable  policy,  friendship  with  this  king  is  and  must 
remain  of  the  utmost  necessity.  It  were  however  to  be 
wished  that  Travancore  had  not  become  so  exceedingly 
large,  and  Cochin  so  small  as  they  are  at  present,  so  that 
the  latter  might  balance  the  former.”1 

Though  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes  was 
finally  overthrown  atPurakksd,  the  sense  of  local  patriotism 
asserted  itself  in  different  parts  of 
Kebnor°th.m  the  the  conquered  territories.  In  929  M.  E. 

the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts 
exhibited  symptoms  of  rebellion.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  due 
to  the  instigation  of  the  Zamorin  and  the  fallen  iftsjas  of 
Ampalappula,  Thekkumkar,  and  Vafakkumkar.  ftamayysn 
Dalava  who  was  sent  to  quell  the  disorder  faltered.  He 
requested  the  Maharaja  to  proceed  to  the  north  as  it  was 
hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  might  allay  feelings 
of  animosity.  The  Maharaja  paid  a  visit  to  his  new 
possessions.  It  produced  the  desired  effect.  Shungoonny 
Menon  states  that  "“the  Maharaja,  not  being  in  good  health, 
deputed  his  nephew,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  rebellious 
province  with  his  army,”  while  according  to  Nagam  Aiya  it 
1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  pp.  108*109. 
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was  the  Maharaja  himself  who  proceeded  to  the  disturbed 
tracts.1  Msrt'handa  Varma’s  was  a  magnetic  personality 
which  appealed  to  the  Kart'hSvus,  Kaimals  and  other  local 
leaders  who  paid  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
people  were  won  over  by  liberal  measures.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  year,  the  Maharaja  granted  to  the  farmers  of  Ampa- 
lappu.la  a  lakh  and  sixty  thousand  paras  of  paddy  by  way  of 
loans  to  enable  them  to  buy  seed  and  pay  the  labour  charges,  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  them  on  their  possessions. 2  While  there, 
the  Maharaja,  hearing  of  the  powerful  combination  against 
him,  the  combination  of  the  defeated  princes  and  subdued 
peoples,  sought  the  help  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore.  Hyder 
readily  promised  to  send  a  contingent  of  his  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  Travancore.  But  as  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled 
already,  MSrt'hSnda  Varma  politely  withdrew  the  request. 
Hyder  is  said  to  have  taken  offence  at  his  conduct  and 
sworn  to  take  his  vengeance  on  the  Maharaja. 


The  battle  of  Purakkagl  and  the  overthrow  of  the  con* 
federacy  of  Cochin  and  the  northern  princes  completely 
changed  the  political  situation  in  Mala* 
Dfamoria,he  bar.  VelT  little  could  henceforth  be 
expected  from  the  6sja  of  Cochin.  The 
defeated  princes  thereupon  approached  the  Zamorin  who 
still  entertained  the  idea  of  making  himself  the  supreme 
lord  of  all  Malabar.  Desiring  to  seize  Cochin  and  subjugate 
Travancore  at  one  stroke  he  marohed  southward  with  a 


large  army  in  the  middle  of  930  M.  E.  (1755  A.  D.).  The 
Dutch  forts  on  the  route  fell  into  his  hands.  Some  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Cochin  garrison  joined  the  enemy, 
with  the  result  that  the  Zamorin  was  able  to  occupy^  large 


1  P&chu  Mut’hathu  also  says  that  it  was  the  Mahfiifija  who  prooeeded  to 
the  northern  tracts.  (History  of  Travancore,  Shodalamoothoo  Pillay’s 
translation-p,  30)- 

2  App.  Doc  CXLV.pp.  151.153. 
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portion  of  the  Cochin  territory.  Towards  the  close  of  931 
M.  E.,  he  was  able  to  establish  military  stations  at  AlangSd 
VarSppula  and  other  places.  The  rulers  of  SlangEiJ  and 
Parur  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Trichur  was  made  his 
military  headquarters. 

The  fortunes  of  Cochin  were  at  a  low  ebb.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  territory  alone  remained  in  the  6aja’s 
possession.  The  Dutch  co-operated  with  Cochin,  mainly 
actuated  by  self-interest.  The  Zamorin,  however, 
approached  them  with  the  suggestion  that  he  would  surren¬ 
der  the  Dutch  possessions  including  Chetvai  which  had  been 
recently  conquered  by  him.  The  Dutch  immediately  with¬ 
drew.  At  the  same  time  they  played  a  double  game 
by  informing  MArt'h&ncla  Vann  a  that  the  Zamorin 
was  contemplating  an  invasion  of  his  territories  by  sea. 
The  Dutch  were  afraid  of  him.  “With  reference  to  the 
king  of  Travanoore,”  so  said  one  of  the  Dutch  letters, 
“whose  progress  we  cannot  behold  with  indifferent  eyes, 
we  are  constantly  in  fear  that  if  the  said  king  should 
conquer  the  kings  of  Cochin,  Berkumkur  and  Tekkumkur 
he  would  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  company; 
for  this  reason  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  combined  arms 
of  the  said  three  kings  may  be  so  prosperous  that  the  one 
party  could  be  kept  in  check  by  the  other,  and  the  king  of 
Travancore  thwarted  in  the  exeoution  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  of  which  he  has  already  given  diverse  indications 
and  which  therefore  require  every  attention.”  But  the  best 
attention  did  not  enable  them  to  check  the  progress  of 
Travancore.  “The  political  result  of  the  Dutch  policy  was 
that  Travancore  absorbed  all 'the  smaller  principalities  south 
of  Cochin  and  a  part  of  Cochin  itself  and  attained  its 
present  dimensions,  while  Cochin  continued  to  exist  at  all 
only  because  it  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Calicut  kingdom  perhaps  only  because  the 
Dutch  at  Cochin  barred  the  way.”1 
I  Galletti,  The  Dutoh  in  Malabar,  p.  25. 
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The  Maharaja  made  prompt  preparations  to  ward  off  the 
impending  invasion  by  collecting  his  forces  at  Aiakkutti 
and  PurakkagL  When  the  Zamorin’s  forces 
from *Tra vanoorei  landed  at  Purakkad  D’Lannoy  and 
the  Dalava  fell  upon  them  ■  and  drove 
them  out  with  considerable  loss  of  life.  ’Chagrined  as 
he  was,  the  Zamorin  began  to  make  preparations  for  yet 
another  invasion.  But  the  desoent  of  Hyder  Ali  bn  Malabar 
prevented  the  materialisation  of  his  project.  Cochin  was 
sorely  disappointed  and  was  even  exasperated  by  the 
untoward  happenings.  She,  however,  kept  up  a  guerrilla 
warfare,  winning  occasional  successes,  though  of  an  incon¬ 
sequential  character.  For  about  five  years  the  Zamorin 
remained  in  possession  of  the  conquered  tracts.  The 
6sja  knew  that  the  only  hope  of  help  lay  in  Travanoore. 
The  power  of  Mgn’t'hspda  Varma  was  his  last  resort.  He 
deputed  one  of  the  princes  to  Trivandrum  to  arrange  a 
treaty.  MSrthSijda  Varma  promised  his  help;  for  he  desired 
to  humble  the  Zamorin  and  extend  the  bounds  of  Travan¬ 
oore  at  the  same  time.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  in 
932  M.  E.  between  Cochin  and  Travancore  against  the 
Zamorin1.  The  terms  of  the  previous  treaty  were  reaffirmed. 
Travancore  undertook  tc  assist  Cochin  in  recovering  her 
lost  possessions.  Alangad  and  Parur  were  to  be  given  over  to 
Travanoore.  The  expenses  of  the  military  operations  were 
to  be  met  by  Cochin.  Should  it  be  possible  to  capture  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  Zamorin  other  than  those  which 
were  wrested  by  him  from  the  £s,ja  of  Cochin,  they  were  to 
belong  exclusively  to  Travancore. 

The  Coolfin  $Aja  agreed, 

(1)  to  maintain  perpetual  friendship  with  Travanoore, 

(2)  to  relinquish  all  his  rights  over  his  territories 
which  by  conquest  belonged  to  Travanoore, 

(3)  to  surrender  all  his  claims  over  the  principalities 
of  all  the  former  feudatories, 


1  App.  Does,  CXXX.pp.  132-133-  CXLII-pp.  145-147 
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(4)  to  render  no  help  of  any  kind  to  the  enemies  of 
Travancore,  and 

(5)  not  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  relationship  with 
the  former  rulers  of  Ampalappula,  Thekkumktlr  and 
Yatakkumkur. 

The  exiled  fts.ja  of  Ampalappula  was  permitted  to  stay 
at  Trichur  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  correspondence  with  Cochin  or 
any  other  power.  The  war  with  the  Zamorin,  however, 
was  waged  only  during  the  next  reign. 


The  state  of  South  India  at  this  period  deserves 
notice.'  The  English  and  the  French  were  striving  for  the 
establishment  of  supremacy.  Weakened 
Reiations  with  the  dynastic  quarrels  and  internal  squabbles 
1  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  had  lost  his 
power.  He  found  compensation  in  issuing  firmans ,  and 
borrowing  moneys  now  from  one  party  now  from  another. 
The  poligars  defied  the  authority  of  his  government  and 
organised  themselves  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  English  who  were  friendly  to  the  Nawab  tried  to 
assist  him  with  men  and  money  as  occasion  permitted.  But 
the  Nawab  was  often  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  His 
officers  exercised  independent  authority  as  they  liked. 
The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  southern  districts  was 
left  to  three  Pathan  officers,  one  of  whom  was  Muhammad 
Minah,  generally  known  as  Moodemiah.  He  was'  an  avari¬ 
cious  man,  and  was  glad  to  grant  immunities,  remit  pay¬ 
ments,  and  even  sell  forts  and  districts  for  ready  money. 
At  this  time  trouble  arose  in  the  Travancore  frontier  on 
the  east.  The  MahSf&ja  had  his  hands  full  in  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  in  the  newly  conquered  tracts  in 
north  Travancore.  His  government  failed  to  take  early 
measures  for  safeguarding  the  possessions  in  Yalliyur, 
Jfalakksdl  and  the  adjoining  places  which  consequently  were 
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seized  by  the  Nawab’s  governor.  The  Mahsrsja  deputed 
6smayyan  Dalava  to  Tinnevelly  (927  M.  E.).  It  was  argued 
that  Kalakki&J  and  Valliyur  really  belonged  to  Travancore, 
and  that  their  dispossession  was  unlawful.  When  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  pressed  with  a  large  sum  of  money  Moodemiah  was 
glad  to  convey  Kalakksd  and  the  adjoining  places  to  Travan¬ 
core.  A  garrison  of  2,000  irregulars  was  stationed  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  thus  obtained.  But  troubles 
soon  arose.  Muhammad  Ali,  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  sent 
his  own  brother  Mahfuz  Khan  to  supersede  Moodemiah. 
Mahfuz  Khan’s  army  was  strengthened  by  a  detachment 
of  500  Europeans  and  2,000  Indians  sent  by  the  English' 
under  Colonel  Heron.  Heron’s  troops,  massacred  the 
defenders  of  Nellikkotta  near  Aramboly  which  was  attack¬ 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  Nawab.  ‘The  soldiers,  exasperated 
by  a  sense  of  danger  to  which  they  had  exposed  them¬ 
selves,  put  all  they  met  to  the  sword  not  excepting  the 
women  and  children,  suffering  only  six  persons  out  of 
four  hundred  to  escape  alive.’1'  The  survivors  are  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  Travancore.  On  learning  the  tidings 
the  Travancore  garrison  withdrew  from  Kalakkad  aban¬ 
doning  the  fort.  They  were  not  a  match  for  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Nawab  and  the  English.  Moodemiah  came 
to  Travancore  in  order  to  encourage  the  Maharaja  to 
recover  the  lost  districts.  Puli  Thevan,  the  Poligar  of 
Neellit'hankavilai,  was  ready  to  join  the  Travancore  forces 
when  they  should  arrive. 

The  Maharaja  was  in  two  minds,  not  knowing  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  English  Company.  But  it  was  ‘soon  clear  that 
Company  supported  the  Nawab’s  cause.  Mahfuz  Khan 
proceeded  to  Tinnevelly.  Besides  the  1,000  sepoys  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Company  he  received  600  more  sent  by  the 
Nawab.  He  himself  had  raised  a  force  of  2,500  horse  and 
4,000  foot.  Meanwhile  Moodemiah  had  returned  with 


1  Caldwell,  History  of  Tinnevelly— p.  97, 
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2,000  NEyars  and  the  same  number  of  other  foot  from  Tra- 
vancore.  They  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Puli  Thevan  at 
Kalakksd.  But  before  capturing  the  fort  of  Kalakksd.  the 
Travancore.  army  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  put  down 
disturbances  in  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  the  north. 
Puli  ThSvan  was  forced  to  fall  back,  whereupon,  Mahfuz 
Khan  proclaimed  with  ostentation  that  he  had  settled 
the  country.  But  the  Travancore  army  soon  made  its  re¬ 
appearance  and  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle.  The 
fort  at  Kalakka<J  was  recaptured,  and  a  garrison  which 
numbered  200  horse  and  500  sepoys  were  made  prisoners, 
“and  what  aggravated  the  loss,  it  was  the  time  of  harvest, 
when  the  rents  are  collected,  of  which  the  Travancoreans 
took  possession,  and  maintained  their  ground.”'  Mahfuz 
Khan’s  troops  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  the  men 
throwing  away  their  muskets  to  rid  themselves  of  that  en¬ 
cumbrance.  Thus  Kalakkagl  and  the  adjoining  places  were 
added  to  Travancore. 


The  conduct  of  the  Maharaja  roused  the  anger  of 
the  Nawab  Muhammad  Ali,  the  ally  and  dependent  of 
the  English.  The  Company  had  by  this 
Relations  with  the  ^me  a&sume(j  great  political  importance 
and  were  able  to  enforce  their  decisions  by 
force  of  arms.  To  the  English,  therefore,  the  Nawab  made 
complaint  regarding  the  action  of  MSrt'handa  Varma  which 
was  characterised  as  arbitrary  and  illegal.  He  demanded 
that  the  district  taken  possession  of  by  Travancore 
should  be  restored  to  him.  The  governor  of  Madras  corres¬ 
ponded  with  MSrt'hand.a  Varma.  The  Maharaja  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  offending  either  the  Nawab 
or  the  Company,  He  pleaded  that  he  was  only  anxious 
to  secure  what  by  right  belonged  to  him,  adding  that 
he  was  willing  to  settle  the  dispute  in  an  amicable 
manner.  He  disclaimed  at  tiie  same  time  all  intention 
1  Caldwell-History  of  Tinnevelly.p.  98. 
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of  doing  an  injury  by  raising  his  arms  against  so  firm 
a  friend.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  good  offices 
done  to  him  by  the  Company  and  the  concession  to  open 
a  way  through  the  hills  to  pass  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
beyond  the  Ghats  through  Shenkotta.  “Things  being  thus”, 
observed  the  Ma.h5.f5ja,  “I  believe  everything  will  be 
adjusted  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  the  Hon’ble  Company  on 
their  part  may  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conveniences 
and  advantages  which  they  will  reap  from  this  kingdom; 
and  in  like  manner,  that  I  myself  may  remain  at  rest,  free 
from  any  other  thought  but  of  the  favours  I  do  continually 
hope  for,  and  actually  receive  from  the  Hon’ble  Company; 
and  the  Hon’ble  Company  on  their  part  shall  experience  an 
increase  of  their  Commerce  on  such  terms  as  shall  keep  us 
united  for  ever.”  The  Maharaja  did  not  fail  to  remind  the 
governor  that  “at  sight  of  your  Letter  I  directly  sent  an 
Order  to  my  Forces  that  they  should  let  everything  remain 
on  the  present  footing  till  these  matters  are  adjusted.”1 

Spencer,  the  Chief  of  Anjengo,  had  certain  serious 
complaints  against  the  Maharaja.  After  referring  to  the 
grant  of  privileges  to  the  Company  made  by  the  queen  of 
Sttingal  he  proceeded  to  say: — 

“Her  country  is  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
King  of  Travancore,  and  he  holds  the  Heiress  of  the  Family 
under  restraint  in  the  Palace  of  Attinga,  but  being  of  the 
same  Family  himself,  does  not  otherwise  treat  her  ill;  yet 
she  has  not  the  least  shadow  of  Authority  left,  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  that  Branch  of  the  Family  ever  recovering 
their  Authority  again.  By  those  grants  we  are  entitled  to 
the  produce  of  the  Pepper  of  the  Queen  of  Attinga’s  Country, 
and  to  purchase  it  of  the  Merchants  on  the  best  terms  we 
can,  but  for  above  ten  years  past  the  King  has  taken  the 
entire  produce  of  Pepper  into  his  own  hands  and  it’s  death 
to  his  -  subjects  to  be  found  out  in  selling  and  exporting  a 
grain  without  his  License.,  To  his  own  Territories  he  has 
■1  Anoisnt  Records  of  Fort  St.  George. 
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added  those  of  several  other  Kings  to  the  Northward  so  that 
he  has  possession  of  the  Country  as  far  as  Cochin,  and  of 
the  produce  of  Pepper  in  it.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this 
Pepper  he  sells  at  very  high  rates  to  Merchants  who  carry  it 
by  oxen  to  the  inland  parts  on  your  side,  and  a  b.  rge  quantity 
is  parted  with  to  the  people  of  the  Munchuas,  or  Boats,  who 
go  between  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Main  to  your  Coast 
by  virtue  of  Dutch  Passports,  without  which  ho  could  not 
manage  it,  and  in  consideration  of  these  Passports,  and  the 
large  price  they  also  give  him  for  Pepper,  and  by  indulging 
him  in  Warlike  Stores  they  come  in  annually  for  a  large 
share  of  Pepper  also.  It  is  not  above  ten  years  since  that  the 
King  thus  became  the  sole  Pepper  Merchant  of  his  Country; 
and  he  has  now  so  much  to  his  own  benefit  experienced  the 
advantages  of  it,  as  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is  a  thing 
he  will  never  depart  from.  It’s  to  be  remarked  that  by  the 
help  of  the  Hon’ble  Company  he  was  first  enabled  to 
acqdire  an  influence  in  the  country,  and  which  he  is 
continually  acknowledging  tho’  he  makes  them  such  in¬ 
different  returns  for  it.”1 

The  trade  in  pepper  was  still  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Company  in  Malabar.  Spencer  lamented  the 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  which  would  result 
from  the  action  of  the  Maharaja  in  contravention  of  the 
agreement.  He  also  pressed  upon  the  governor's  attention 
a  gtronger  policy  as  Mart'handa  Marina  was  exchanging 
pepper  for  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  Dutch  and  other 
European  nations.  Spencer  recognised  that  by  their  ‘privi¬ 
leges’  they  had  a  right  to  impede  the  export  of  pepper,  but 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  enforce  it  for  want  of  proper  force. 
This  secret  the  Maharaja  did  not  fail  to  understand.  The 
alliance  with  the  English  was  with  him  a  cherished  object. 


1  Ancient  Records  of  Fort  St.  George,  quoted  in  Nagam  Aiya’s  State 
Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  356-357. 
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Bui  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  European  diplomacy  pursued 
by  the  Dutch  in  playing  the  Malabar  rulers  against  one 
another,  the  Maharaja  had  resolved  not  to  be  openly  with 
any  of  the  European  powers  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
advantages  from  them  all.  Each  party  was  suspicious  of  the 
other.  The  Anjengo  factors  complained  that  the  French  werfe 
receiving  attention  in  Travancore  and  that  their  ships  had 
been  able  to  secure  landing.  But  the  MahSfaja  gave  his 
usual  explanation,  that  if  any  French  men  came  it  was  only 
to  claim  payment  for  the  war  materials  he  had  purchased 
from  them.  He  did  not  however  fail  to  assure  the  English 
that  in  case  the  French  would  attack  Anjengo  he  would 
not  only  help  them  in  their  defence  but  also  oblige  them 
by  setting  apart  a  suitable  house  for  the  safe  acconm 
modation  of  their  women  and  children.  This  was  MSrt'hSbjla 
Varma’s  policy  throughout  his  reign  and  he  adhered  to 
it  without  committing  himself  to  any  agreement  or  course 
of  action  which  would  place  him  in'  a  position  of  de¬ 
pendence.  The  endeavours  of  the  Nawab  and  the  English 
officers  who  supported  him  to  persuade  MSrt!hSijd.a  Yarma 
to  agree  to  the  Nawab’s  terms  proved  ineffective. 

Marthanda  Yarma  worked  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
advancement  of  the  country.  Within  a 
Reforms.  few  months  of  his  accession  he  interested 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Trivandrum 
temple.  The  repairs  and  additional  structures  in  that 
temple  were  completed  in  906  M.  E.  The  idol  of  Sri 
Padmanabha  was  reconsecrated.  12,000  salagrSmams, 
(sacred  stones  believed  to  represent  the  incarnations  of 
Vishpu  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Gandak)  were 
procured,  and  it  was  with  these  that  the  idol  was  made. 
A  large  single  piece  of  granite  slab  cut  out  of  a  rock  at 
Thirumalai,  four  miles  north  of  Trivandrum,  measuring 
20  ft.  square  and  2J  ft.  thick,  was  brought  and  placed  in 
43 
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front  of  the  idol.1  It  is  the  Oita  Meal  manjapam,  the 
sacred  stone  upon  which  the  worshipper  is  allowed  to 
stand  on  privilege!  occasions.  The  stone  corridor  in  the 
temple  known  as  Sivelippura,  420  ft.  from  east  to  west  and 
226 J  ft.  from  north  to  south,  was  erected.  The  corridor  is  20 
ft.  in  breadth  and  23  ft.  in  height,  and  is  supported  by 
numerous  granite  pillars  heavily  and  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  roof  is  a  terrace  paved  with  massive  granite  slabs  well- 
chiselled  and  put  into  shape.  The  work  was  completed 
in  six  months  with  the  continuous  labour  of  6,000  masons 
with  the  help  of  4,000  coolies  and  100  elephants.  The 
great  tower,  the  eastern  gdpufam  of  the  pagoda,  the  found¬ 
ation  of  which  was  laid  so  early  as  in  741  M.  E.  (1566  A.  D.) 
but  the  progress  whereof  was  delayed  so  long  for  various 
reasons,  was  undertaken  and  executed  up  to  the  fifth  storey 
in  a  short  time.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  next 
Maharaja  to  complete  the  tower  and  give  a  finishing  touch 
to  it.  A  golden  flag-staff  was  also  fixed.  A  large  number  of 
endowments  was  made  to  the  Sri  Padmanabha  temple  of 
which  the  Palpayasa,  Matham  was  the  most  important.  The 
scale  of  the  Vthsavam  was  enlarged  and  the  Bhadradfyam 
and  Mura.jd.pam  were  inaugurated,  the  model  being  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  performed  by  Karthavirarjuna  described 
in  the  Pur  anas.  The  performance  of  the  Sfildam  Mahaddnams 
was  also  an  important  event.  Several  UHupuras  (feeding 
houses)  and  Valiyampalams  (rest-houses)  were  constructed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  under  Asmayyan’s  superintendence. 2 
Ufovpuras  were  attached  to  many  of  the  important  temples 
where  free  meals  wero  given  to  Brahmans  throughout  the 
year.  This  kind  of  charity  has  always  been  one  of  the  titles 
of  Chsra  kings  to  fame  from  the  time  of  Perumchottudayan 
who  lived  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Even  today  one  of  the  usual  epithets  of  the  Maharsja 

1  Shungoonny  Henon-History  of  Travancore,  p.  118.  For  details  see  App. 

M.  Doo.  CXXX-118 

2  Shungoonny  Meaon-History  of  Travanoore,  p.  168. 
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of  Travancore  is  Annadaths,  the  giver  of  food.  The  giving 
of  free  meals  to  Brahmans,  however,  was  regarded  as  a 
virtue  throughout  Kerala,  one  which  procured  spiritual 
merit.  The  largess  was  mainly  intended  for  Brahman 
sojourners  from  outside.  Brahmans  who  came  to  trade 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  customs.  “Their 
second  privilege”,  says  Visscher,  “is  an  allowance  of  food 
gratis  at  any  pagoda  they  visit  so  long  as  they  remain 
there”.1  This  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  and  general 
custom.  M&rt'hSuda  Varma  organised  the  charity  on  a 
grander  and  more  liberal  scale  than  his  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  It  is  admitted '  on  all  hands  that  the 
Murajapam  extending  continuously  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
six  days  when  every  Malabar  Brahman  who  attends 
the  ceremony  is  treated  to  sumtuous  dinner  and  sum- 
tuous  supper  and  paid  dalcshinas  suited  to  his  rank  is  a 
unique  institution.  Well  might  ftsmapuraUhu  V&riy.ar  do-- 
dare  from  the  summit  of  poetical  inspiration  that  poverty, 
the  concomitant  of  Kaliyuga,  would  have  hit  the  people 
hard  had  it  not  been  for  the  munificence  of  Mart'hSpdaY arma, 


Works  of  public  utility  were  pushed  on  in  the 
moffussil  as  well.  The  palaces  at  PudmanSbhapuram  and 
Krishnapuram  were  improved  and  other 
Public  works.  buildings  newly  erected.  Several  roads 
opening  up  the  country  and  canals  connecting  the  lagoons 
in  north  and  central  Travancore  were  constructed.  From 
Edava  near  Yarkala  right  up  to  Cochin,  travelling  by  boat 
was  made  convenient  and  the  transport  of  gopds  cheap. 
Through-communication  to  Trivandrum  by  water  was, 
however,  intercepted  by  the  barrier  at  Varkala.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  undertaking  great  irrigation  works  in  south.  Tra¬ 
vancore.  Foremost  among  them  were  the  Ponmanai  arid 
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Pufhan  dams  which  latter,  while  irrigating  several  square 
milqs  of  lands  in  Kalkulam,  also  supplied  drinking  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Padman&bhapuram  and  its  vicinity.  The 
tracts  thus  brought  under  irrigation  were  assigned  to  culti¬ 
vators  at  reasonable  rates  of  assessment.  In  some  cases  a 
prioe  was  also  realised  by  selling  out  large  areas.  Canals, 
tanks  and  reservoirs  were  constructed  with  proper  feeding 
ohannels.  Thus  the  lands,  which  hitherto  depended  solely 
on  the  rain-fall  for  cultivation,  yielding  only  one  crop  a 
year,  became  rioh  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  and 
began  to  yield  two  crops.  Markets  were  opened  in  con¬ 
venient  places.  Mart'h&ncla  Varma  found  pleasure  in  super¬ 
vising  the  works  in  person.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  sat  on  a  block  of  rock  which  served  for  seat  on  one 
side  of  the  Ponmanai  channel  from  morning  till  evening, 
taking  but  one  meal.  A  servant  held  a  cadjan  umbrella 
over  his  head  to  protect  the  royal  person  from  the  sun. 
But  thinking  that  the  service  of  this  servant  could  be  better 
utilised  for  the  canal  work,  the  Maharaja  ordered  one  of 
the  stone  cutters  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  rock.  This  having 
been  done,  he  ordered  the  servant  to  fix  the  pole  of  the 
umbrella  to  the  hole,  and  seated  himself  under  its  shade 
directing  the  servant  to  work  in  the  canal  along  with  other 
labourers. 

Strong  fort  with  granite  walls  was  constructed  to 
protect  the  palace  at  Padmanabhapufam.  A  wall  was 
thrown  round  the  palace  and  the  temple 
Mllstration.dmiW'  Trivandrum  with  laterite  bastions. 

The  Udayagiri  bill  was  also  fortified,  while 
another  fort  was  erected  near  Cape  Comorin.  From 
there  a  strong  wall  was  taken  to  Aramboly  between  the 
sea  and  the  hills  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the 
old  one.  Bastions  and  powder-magazines  were  erected 
in  convenient  places.  The  batteries  were  provided 
-yvith  several  guns.  A  foundry  was  established  at  Udayagiri 
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for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mortars  and  cannon¬ 
balls.  Forts  at  Quilon,  Mgvelikkara,  Chan  gangsmen, 
Kbttayam,  Ettumanur  and  Mavattupula  were  repaired. 
The  old  forts  which  existed  in  the  conquered  territories 
were  put  in  order  while  new  ones  were  erected  with  due 
regard  to  strategic  importance.  The  ruins  of  some  of 
these  forts  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry. 

The  Mahsfsja  paid  great  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  army  which  numbered  more  than  50,000 
trained  troops  and  comprised  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  besides  the  militia.  Shungoonny  Menon,  hTagam 
Aiya  and  a  few  others  following  them  have  popularised  the 
opinion  that  it  was  mostly  with  the  help  of  mercenary 
soldiers  from  without  Travancore  and  the  military  leader¬ 
ship  of  D’Lannoy,  the  Fleming,  that  the  conquests  were 
rendered  possible.  This  is  not  correct.  The  chief  military 
commanders  of  Msrt'handa  Yarma  were  sons  of  the  soil. 
Prince  6sma  Varma  had  won  his  spurs  while  yet  young 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  courage  and  ability 
ever  afterwards.  D’Lannoy  was  not  the  first  in  com¬ 
mand,  though  he  served  in  many  a  field  of  battle. 
He  gave  Travancore  armies  lessons  in  European  discipline 
and  European  tactics.  That  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  Travancore  army  was  without  discipline  or  war¬ 
like  qualities  before  D’Lannoy  was  made  a  captive  and 
subsequently  given  a  commission.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  battle  of  Colachel  and  many  other  engagements 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dutch  and  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Malabar  princes  were  won  before  D’Lannoy 
entered  the  service  of  Travancore. 

The  Travancore  soldiers  of  the  time  have  received 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  many  foreign  writers  who 
knew  the  country  well.  Thus  Nieuhoff  writes  that 
“they  are  the  best  wrestlers  in  the  world,  and  are  very 
nimble  on  foot. .....Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  javelins, 
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There  were  draft-elepliants  hut  not  much  of  cavalry.1  But 
Mart'handa  Varrna  sent  for  horses  from  Tinnevelly  and  ' 
other  places.  The  services  of  D’Lannoy  were  not,  however, 
without  their  own  value.  The  times  required  that  methods 
of  European  warfare  should  be  adopted  to  ensure  victory; 
and  the  rulers  of  south  India  like  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ali 
had  in  their  employ  several  European  generals.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  contribution  of  D’Lannoy  to  the  better  discipline 
of  the  Travail  core  forces,  it  was  the  martial  qualities  of  the 
Travancoreans  and  the  inspiring  personality  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  that  made  the  victories  possible.  The  fact  remains 
that  Travancore  was  able  to  defeat  the  brave  armies  of 
Kayankulam,  notwithstanding  that  the  Dutch  fought  side 
by  side  with  them  under  prominent  Dutch  officers. 

The  truth  about  the  men  is  also  different  from  what 
it  is  sometimes  made  out.  ‘The  whole  force’,  says  Nagam 
Aiya, ‘was  composed  of  Nayars,  Sikhs  and  Pathans  under 
the  supreme  command  of  De  Lannoy.’  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  were  Sikh  soldiers  in  Ms.rt'b&ijda  Varma’s 
army.  There  appear  to  have  been  some  Mussalmans. 
They  were  cavalry  men.  They  too  were  mainly  Travan¬ 
coreans.  The  great  bulk  of  the  soldiers  in  Travancore  were 
Nayars  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Malabar,  and  when  more 
soldiers  were  required  the  Ilavas,  Nadars  and  others  were 
enlisted.  After  the  conquest  of  the  northern  principalities 
Christians  also  appear  to  have  been  recruited.  There  are 
numerous  contemporary  documents  still  preserved  in  the 
Mathilakam  which  show  that  the  armies  which  Mart'handa 
Varma  led  against  his  enemies  were  composed  of  his  own 
subjects.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  who  took  part  in  the  expeditions  are  given  in  .those 
records  with  such  details  as  to  the  names  of  their  houses 
and  the  districts  and  the  villages  to  which  they  belonged.^!-!' 
was  from  Trivandrum,  Chirayinkil  and  the  neighbouring 


1  Vissoher’s  Letter  No.  XX. 
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places  that  the  Maharaja  collected  soldiers  to  march  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Kayankulam 
&aja  1 2  In  920  M.  E.,  mobilisation  was  effected  from  all 
taluks  in  south  Travancore.  The  Travan core  army  which 
fought  at  Ampalappula  was  composed  of  men  from  all  the 
districts  including  new  acquisitions  such  as  Paravur,  Kotfa- 
fakkara,  KarunSgappalli  and  Msvslikkanm  Tho  importa¬ 
tion  of  mercenaries  does  not  find  mention  in  the  documents 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  on  those  occasions  it 
was  only  additional  cavalry  that  was  so  brought  in. 

The  army  had  now  the  advantage  of  being  drilled 
and  disciplined  on  the  European  model,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  D’Lannoy.  European  weapons  of  war  were 
also  obtained  through  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The 
army  was  divided  into  regiments  and  battalions.  The  chief 
cantonments  were  PadmanSbhapuram,  Trivandrum  and 
Quilon,  but  garrisons  were  maintained  throughout  the  state 
at  convenient  distances.  The  Maharaja  took  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  military  strength.  The 
Travancore  army  equalled  any  other  army  in  India  in 
smartness  of  appearance  as  well  as  in  endurance  and'^ 
courage. 

The  methodical  collection  of  the  land  revenue  was 
a  subject  to  which  the  Maharaja  gave  personal  attention 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
and  revenue.  g0  earjy  as  Malian  S&nkaran 

was  appointed  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  lands  both  wet 
and  dry.3  The  taxes  were  systematised.  The  extensive 
conquests  of  the  MaliSfaja  made  it  necessary  to  make 
a  fresh  survey  and  settlement  of  the  lands.  The  annex¬ 
ation  of  new  territories  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new 


1  App.  Doe.  CXXX-p.  120. 

2  App.  Doc.  CXXXVIII-p,  142. 

3  App.  M.  Doc.  OXXX,  p.  123. 
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systems  of  land-tenure.  Certain  cesses  were  imposed.  This 
was  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  public  expenditure. 
Under  the  old  system  the  revenue  of  every  district  was 
roughly  calculated  and  the  local  agent  was  made  responsible 
for  its  collection.  But  the  centralisation  of  authority  in 
the  sovereign  made  that  system  impossible.  Malian  San- 
kaf an’s  settlement  classified  the  lands  under  the  main 
heads  of  Dsvaswam,  Bralimaswam,  Danam  and  Pap^Sia- 
vaka.  The  method  of  assessment  for  wet  lands  was  to 
determine  the  pattam  for  a  single  crop  and  calculate  the 
same  amount  for  both  crops.  Thus  double-crop  lands  were 
assessed  at  twice  the  pattam.  for  single-crop  lands.  A  revision 
of  assessment  took  place  in  921  M.  E.  in  regard  to  garden 
lands  between  the  Kulit'hura  river  and  Cape  Comorin. 
Kuris  were  granted  to  the  ryots  which  served  as  documents 
of  title.  Remissions  of  tax  were  also  allowed  in  suitable 
cases.  The  main  principles  of  Malian  Sankaran’s  settlement 
were  affirmed  in  the  settlement  effected  by  &&mayyan 
Dalava  in  926  M.  E.  But  the  principle  of  periodic  assess¬ 
ment  was  adopted  instead  of  fixing  the  amount  every  year 
as  was  formerly  done.  A  pattja  specifying  the  tax  levied 
on  each  item  of  land  was  given  to  every  land-holder.  The 
work  was  of  a  most  difficult  character  but  it  was  finished 
in  the  short  term  of  three  years. 

Under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Maharaja  a 
commercial  department  was  organised.  The  government 
possessed  a  monopoly  over  many,  articles 
0threve°nueeS  °f  trade.  Depots  were  established  in 

different  places.  In  them  were  stored 
pepper,  tobacco,  cassia,  areca  and  other  articles^.which 
were  purchased  at  rates  fixed  by  the  sircar  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  a  royal  proclamation.  The  pe.ople  had  to  make 
their  purchases  from  tm  sircar  agencies.  At  the  same 
time  private  wholesale  trade  in  .these  articles  was  prohi* 
bited.  . 

ii 
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■  Customshouses  known  as  Choivkeys  were  established 
at  the  frontiers.  Import  and  export  duties  were  collected 
with  care.  For  this  purpose  rules  were  framed'*  fixing 
tariff  rates  for  all  articles  and  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  each 
of  them.  MiJvslikkara  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
commercial  department.  The  place  was  selected  as  it  was 
highly  suited  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  pepper  and 
other  articles  produced  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  control  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  taken  over  by 
government,  and  the  article  sold  by  sircar  officers,  a  share 
of  the  profit  being  given  to  the  producers.  The  ideas 
of  freedom  of  contract  and  of  trade  had  not  gained 
currency  in  those  days.  The  system  of  monopolies  did 
not  therefore  raise  any  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  officers  were  armed  with  large  powers  which  how¬ 
ever  afforded  opportunities  for  arbitrary  proceedings. 
Bat  the  ministers  constantly  moved  from  place  to  place 
to  see  to  it  that  the  rules  were  carried  out  in  proper 
manner.  One  important  source  of  revenue  consisted  in  the 
atiija.ra  fees  levied  from  persons  who  sought  permission  to 
make  adoptions,  and  the  recipients  of  titles  and  other 
marks  of  honour  such  as  mu^uku,  and  Virasrnkhala.  The 
collections  made  under  these  heads  were  substantial.  For 
instance,  in  a  single  year  the  collection  amounted  to  1,46,210 
puihans  from  -.Christian  merchants  of  four  taluks  in 
'VtitakkumkUr.’1 

The  village  was  made  the  unit  of  administration. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  Pravrt'hikSr.  He  exercised 

. . .  supervision  over  the  Devaswams.  He  also 

village  and  district  .  ,  ......... 

administration.  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  m  petty 
offences.  He  was  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  funds  Sanctioned  by 
the  sovereign.  •  He  was  to  supply  provisions  1  for  the 
ceremonies  in  the  Sri  Padman&bha  temple  and  also  other 
£  App.  OXIiVIII,  p.  166.  '  “ 
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important  pagodas.  In  times  of  drought  or  inundation  he 
was  to  inspect  the  lands  and  prepare,  accounts  'for  the 
remission  of  tax.  He  was  required  to  attend  to  the ' 
irrigation  works  in  his  village,  the  maintenance  of. 
'channels  and  annicuts,  the  digging  of  tanks,  and  the 
conversion  of  dry  lands  into  wet  lands.  Above  the 
Pravrt'hikSr  was  the  Karyakkar,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tahsildar,  who  was  responsible  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  larger  unit  called  the  Mancla- 
paihumvathukkal1  One  important  reform  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  w^as  the  framing  of  a  budget  called  Pathivu 
Kanakku,  fixing  allotments  for  the  various  items  of  expen¬ 
diture  such  as  Dsvaswams,  Uttupuras,  Palaces,  Revenue 
and  Military  establishments,  Pensions  etc.  It  was  prepared 
with  such  care  that  until  recent  times  it  was  retained  in  the 
Huzur  Account  Department.2 

In  the  year  923  M.  E.  (1748  A.  D.)  the  ruling  family 
was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  four  princesses  from 
KSlat’hunSd.3  An  ‘Order  of  Knighthood’  ( Chempakaramcm ) 
was  established  to  give  additional  incentive  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  public  duties.  Distinguished  service  was  rewarded 
also  by  the  presentation  of  V irasrnfchala  and  the  conferment 
of  certain  titles. 


Mart’hapgla  Varma  signalised  his  glorious  reign  by 
dedicating  the  state  to  Sri  Padmanabha,  an  event  unpre- 
^  , ,,  cedented  in  the  annals  even  of  the  Hindu 

Dedication  of  the  _ .  ,  .  ,  -  . 

State  to  Sri  Pad-  kingdoms  of  India  which  owed  their 
manfibha.  strength  to  the  support  of  religion.  The 
pious  Maharaja  proceeded  to  the  temple  and  dedicated, 
himself  and  his  state  to  the  deity  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ycgakkar,  the  heir-apparent,  the  other  members— male  and 

1  Travanoore  Land  Revenue  Manual,  Vol.  IV",  pp.  99-100, 

2  Nagatn  Aiya-State  Manual,  Vol.  I,  p.  360. 

3  App.  M-  Doo.  C XXX,  p.  J30,  ,  . 
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female — of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  and  other  pro¬ 
minent  individuals.  At  the  auspicious  hour  MSrt'hapda 
Varma  placed  the  state-sword  in  front  of  the  deity  and 
reoeived  it  back  consecrated.  To  this  day  the  Maharajas  _of 
Travanoore  hold  the  sword  of  state  as  the  agents  of  Sri 
Padmanabha.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  ‘Deed 
of  Gift’  (5th  Makaram  925  M.  E.). 

“We,  Bala  Mart'hapda  Varma,  the  senior  member  of** 
Thrppapptir  and  Sii  PandarakkSryam  cheyv&rkal,  have  this 
day  transferred  by  absolute  gift  and  dedication,  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  shall  last,  all  the  lands  and 
functions  appertaining  thereto,  together  with  all  rights  and 
dignities  and  all  other  possessions  that  We  have  been 
hitherto  enjoying  as  of  right  within  the  territories  between 
the  Thovala  Fort  in  the  east  and  the  KavapSr  river  in  the 
west,1  in  favour  of  Perumal  Sri  PadmanSbha  Perumal.  In 
token  whereof  we  have  this  day  executed  this  deed  of 
absolute  gift  and  dedication.’’2 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  solemn  act 
the  Maharaja  assumed  the  title  Fri  Pa draana bha dasa , 
the  servant  of  the  deity.  Soon  after  this  the  Painkuni 
uthsavam  was  inaugurated  in  addition  to  the  old ,  Alpaii 
uthsavam.  The  name  of  the  Maharaja’s  palace  was  changed 
to  Perumal  Kottaram,  the  abode  of  God,  to  signify  that 
even  his  dwelling  house  belonged  to  the  deity.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  assumed  the  title  of  Fri  Padmanabhadcisa  Vanchi  Pala 
Marihanda  Varma  KulaP Ichara  Perumal The  Thrppckji- 
danam  was  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  in  pursuing 
his  conquests  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  human 
suffering  the  Maharaja  was  not  pursuing  any  personal  end. 
The  consolidation  of  warring  principalities  into  a  powerful 
state  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  political  conditions  of. 
the  time.  When  that  object  was  accomplished  Mart'hapda 

1  The  countries  subsequently  oonquered  were  similarly  dedicated- 

2  App.  Doe.  CXXXV.pp.  136-137- 
?  Ayp.  M.  Doc.  CXXX.p.  13?. 
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Varma  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  dedication.  Dewan  Mr. 
V.  P.  Madhava  Rao  has  spoken  of  the  dedication  in  these 
words.  “Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
State  know  and  realise  the  full  import  and  significance  of 
the  great  act  of  state  policy  adopted  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  by  the  illustrious  Rajah  Martanda  Varma  of  im¬ 
mortal  fame,  by  which  the  Sovereign,  after  subjugating  the 
different  principalities  and  chieftainships  and  consolidating 
them  into  the  compact  kingdom  as  you  find  it  to-day,  dedi¬ 
cated  the  whole  State  to  the  presiding  Deity  in  Trivandrum 
and  constituted  himself  the  servant  and  agent  of  the  Deity. 
The  character  thus  stamped  on  the  constitution  of  the 
State  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Travancore  and  they  have  striven  to  discharge 
the  sacred  trust  handed  down  to  them  with  unswerving 
loyalty.” 

The  fervent  faith  which  MSrt'handa  Varma  had  in 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  his  own  religion  genera¬ 
ted  in  him  a  tolerant  policy.  The  Christians  and 
Muhammadans  received  very  generous  treatment  at  his 
hands.  Fra  Bartolomeo  records  ‘that  Marlandapulla  the 
commander-in-chief  and  Prime  Minister  of  King  Vira 
Martanda  Pala  had  declared  us  free  from  all  public 
burdens  whatever”.1 

In  931  M.  E.,  llSmayyan  Dalava  fell  ill  at  his  official 
residence  at  Msvelikkara.  The  Maharaja  sent  Prince 
6ama  Varma  to  visit  the  faithful  minister 
Death  o^Ramayyan  j^g  |ast  moments.  The  Prince  found 
the  Dalava  in  the  last  stages.  On  being 
informed  of  the  Maharaja’s  wish  to  perpetuate  his  name 
ftamayyan  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  he  disclaimed 
all  title  to  the  proposed  honour,  saying  that  he  was  merely 
the  instrument  in  his  royal  master’s  hands.  His  name 


l  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  177, 
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shines  in  the  history  of  Travaneore  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  ministers. 

On  &£mayyan’s  death,  Ayyappan  MSrt'hOp^a  Pillai 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  duties  of  the  Dalava. 

The  Maharaja,  however,  began  to  feel  that 
Lri wSai’afa.11*0  he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  trouble  and 
turmoil  of  his  earlier  years  and  the  cease¬ 
less  exertions  of  his  later  lifo  diminished  his  vitality. 
‘Melancholy  thoughts  began  to  haunt  him.’  On  the  27th 
Mitliunam  933  M.  E.,  the  Maharaja  summoned  his  nephew, 
the  Elaya  6aja,  to  his  bed-side  and  gave  him  valuable  advice 
regarding  the  policy  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  lessons  which 
Msrt'hsnda  Varma  impressed  on  his  successor  are  the  heir¬ 
loom  of  the  ruling  house  of  Travaneore.  They  are:— - 

1.  that  no  deviation  whatever  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  kingdom  to  Si  I  Padmansbha- 
swSmi,  and  that  all  further  territorial  acquisitions  should  be 
made  over  to  the  Dsvaswam, 

2.  that  not  a  hair’s  breadth  of  alteration  or  devi¬ 
ation  should  be  made  in  the  established  charities  and  the 
institutions  connected  with  the  same, 

3.  that  no  family  dissension  or  quarrel  should  be 
allowed  in  the  royal  house, 

4.  that  the  expenses  of  the  State  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  income, 

5.  that  the  palace  expenditure  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  profits  of  the  commercial  department,  and 

6.  that,  above  all,  the  friendship  existing  between 
the  English  East  India  Company  and  Travaneore  should  be 
maintained  at  any  risk,  and  that  full  confidence  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  support  and  aid  of  that  Honourable 
Association.1 

Prince  &Sma  Varma  solemnly  assured  his  dying 
uncle  that  he  would  treasure  his  behest  and  follow  it 
1  Shnngoonny  Menon-History  of  Travaneore,  pp.  174-175. 
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with  devotion.  After  a  few  minutes  Mart'bSnda  Varma 
the  Great  passed  away  quietly.  The  Mah.Sr&ja  was 
fifty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  His  name 
is  venerated  as  that  of  the  Founder  of  Modern  Travancore. 
“Marthanda  Varma  wasoneof  those  whom  the  world  pro¬ 
duces  but  at  rare  intervals.  He  was  born  to  command  and 
to  conquer.  He  had  the  best  of  schooling — that  of  hardship. 
He  had  the  best  of  teachers,  foes.  He  was  served  by  one  of 

the  ablest  of  ministers . Rama  Iyen  was  unrelenting, 

unsparing  and  often  unscrupulous  to  his  master’s  enemies ; 
but  his  self  was  merged  completely  in  that  of  his  master. 
He  was  as  fearless  in  the  Council-room  as  he  was  in  the 
battle-field.  With  such  a  minister  at  his  right  hand,  and 
with  a  strong  will,  the  abiding  patience,  and.  indomitable 
courage,  the  Raja  not  only  won  back  what  his  predecessors 
had  lost,  but  subjugated,  one  after  another,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  chiefs  who  were  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble”.1 

MSrfhah^a  Varma  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
action.  But  he  was  equally  alive  to  the  claims  of  the 
intellect.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  found 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  poets  and  scholars  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  kindness  and  enriched  by  his  re¬ 
wards.  This  aspect  of  MSrfh5.nd.a  Varma’s  achievements 
has  perhaps  not  been  adequately  recognised.  The  annex¬ 
ation  of  neighbouring  states  brought  to  his  court  poets 
and  other  learned  men  like  6smapurat'hu  Variyar  and 
Kunchan  NampiySr.  The  patronage  extended  to  these 
poets  was  in  some  measure  the  legacy  of  his  extensive 
conquests.  In  Ksfala,  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  the  kings 
always  encouraged  learning  with  tireless  generosity.  It 
was  Udaya  Varma  of  Kolat’hunad  who  inspired  Cheru&srj. 
It  was  in  the  court  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  that  UddaptJa 
Sastri,  the  great  scholar,  found  his  equals  and  betters. 
Ampalappula  had  also  made  its  own  contribution.  The 
high-water  mark  of  learhing  reached  by  some  of  its  rulers 
1  Sri  Vifeakham  Xkiiua&l  MaMx&ja—lhe  Caloutta  Review,  April-,  1884. 
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finds  eloquent  expression  in  the  Praia iyasarvaswam,  a  work 
on  Sanskrit  grammar  composed  by  the  great  Mslpat’httr 
Bhattathiri  on  lines  suggested  by  one  of  its  kings  This 
family  trait  continued  to  the  last  days  of  that  kingdom;  for 
we  find  Kunckan  bTampiyar  recording  his  greatful  appro  i- 
ation  in  many  of  his  works.  The  conquests  of  MSrt'hSnda 
Varma  paved  the  way  to  cultural  solidarity.  Trivandrum 
saw  a  great  deal  of  poetic  efflorescence.  Scholarship  drew 
its  aliment  from  royal  support.  Music  and  other  fino  arts 
flourished.  Sculpture  and  painting  also  received  the  king’s 
attention.  Puranic  scenes  were  depicted  in  the  mural  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Trivandrum  temple  and  that  of  Sri  &5masw$mi 
in  Padmanabhapuram.  The  histrionic  art  received  liberal 
patronage.  .  fiama  Papivadan  wrote  his  Sttharaghavam 
under  royal  command  to  be  enacted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Muraja.pam.  The  Balamarihanda.  Vijayam  of  Dsvarajakavi 
is  a  Sanskrit  drama  which  has  for  its  hero  MSrt'hangla 
Varma  himself.  Men  of  learning  received  encouragement 
not  only  from  the  king,  but  also  the  crown  prince  fema 
Varma,  and  the  minister  Ayyappau  Mart'ha.ncla  Pillai.1  The 
renovation  of  temples  and  the  resuscitation  of  religious 
life  which  were  effected  by  the  Maharaja  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  popularisation  of  puranic  stories  and 
the  edification  of  popular  taste.  The  K€ihu,  Palhakam, 
Katfialeali  and  Thullal  gave  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
the  people  and  created  in  their  hearts  a  love  of  virtue  and 
a  fear  of  vice.  The  Maharaja  bestowed  his  attention  on  all 
the  temples  in  the  state  ;  and  Kunchan  NampiySr  lias  im¬ 
mortalised  the  fact  in  the  pleasing  observation  that  the 
deities  in  all  the  temples  in  Venad  as  well  as  all  the 
oonquored  states  Opad,  Thekkumltur,  VatakkumkQr  and 
Ampalappula  were  shining  in  divine  majesty,  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  successes  of  Mart'hSnda 
Varma. s 


1  See  Hafiole  ivayamvaram  (Thullal). 
B  See  KrishnalTla  (Thullal). 
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The-  Mahsfaja  was  so  solemnly  wedded  to  his  coun¬ 
try  that  he  lived  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  and  -self-abne¬ 
gation.  His  private  life  was  one  of  austere  simplicity. 
No  magnificent  palaces  or  valuable  collections  of  jewell* 
ery  depleted  the  exchequer.  Public  funds  were,  no  doubt 
collected  with  rigour,  but  they  were  spent  for  the 
.advancement  of  the  people’s  well-being.  Continual  wars 
and  conquests  were  always  a  strain  on  the  finances  of  the 
state.  But  the  Maharaja  succeeded  in  liberating  consider¬ 
able  sums  which  he  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country.  -Mart'h5nd.a  Varma 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  was  always  ready  to  respect 
the  laws,  customs,  and  conventions  of  the  country.  Hard 
work  was  his  pre-occupation  and  his  pleasure.  He  was  as 
willing  to  do  the  humblest  service  as  he  was  to  command 
armies  and  guide  the  deliberations  of  ministers.  - 

The  work  of  Martha nda  Varma  measured  in  terms  of 
territorial  extent  might  appear  to  be  not  sufficient  to  win 
*  •  for  him  a  place  among  the- great  conquerors 

^his^vori°f  and  administrators  of  the  world.  But  this 

•  may  legitimately  be  said  of  him  that  he 

.utilised  his  great  talents  to  their  maximum  capacity.  His 
work  was  so  successful  that  any  conqueror  in  any  part 
-of  the  world  paay  be  proud  of  it.  The  successes  were 
-achieved,  by  the  Maharaja  with  the  willing  support  of 
his  subjects.  He  realised  that  Malabar,  divided  among 
numerous  princes  and  potentates,  would  sooner  or. later  fall 
a  prey  to  the  onslaughts  of  invaders  from  beyond  the  Ghats, 
Or 'jthe  intrigues  of -foreign-  "commercial- companies..  .Mar¬ 
tha  nd  a  Varma  decided  to  subdue  every  one  who  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  national-  programme.  If  the 
congeries  of  states  were  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  of 
■perpetual  belligerency  the  whole  country  would  perhaps 
have  become  a  -Dutch  possession.  It  might  have  fallen 
a- .prey  .tp  -.Hydexv(.AU.a)rd.yippu  Sultan.  -The  cherish^ 
"  46  '  ' 
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object  of  the  Mysore  usurper  and  his  son  was  to 
strengthen  a  base  of  action  in  Travancore  which  should 
enable  them  to  gain  the  mastery  over  Tinnevelly  and  the 
adjoining  territories.  But  for  the  strong  line  of  action 
pursued  by  Msrtfhapdhi  Varma  the  course  of  British  history 
in  South  India  might  have  been  different. 

Writers  of  eminence  have  recognised  that  during  the 
time  of  Tippn  Sultan,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
power  in  the  south  was  seriously  threatened,  the  only  ally 
on  whom  they  could  count  was  the  Mal'.SfSja  of  Travan¬ 
core.  That  Mal'S.'&ja  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  any 
material  assistance  if  the  country  ruled  over  by  him 
had  been  confi  led  to  the  old  limits.  Thus  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Msrt'hspgla  Varma  formed  the  first  step  in 
establishing  a  powerful  state  which  made  peace  possible 
in  South  India.  The  fruits  of  that  policy  made  themselves 
obvious  before  the  time  Clive  established  the  superiority 
of  European  military  discipline  in  the  field  of  Plassey 
in  1757. 

The  Mahsfsja  knew  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour.  He  did  not  embroil  himself  with  all 
his  enemies  at  the  same  time,  More  than  once  he  pre¬ 
vented  invasion  by  superior  forces  by  tactful  negoti¬ 
ation,  by  temporary  friendships,  buying  off  the  enemy  when 
that  course  was  found-  imperative.  His  treatment  of  con¬ 
quered  people  was  remarkable  for  its  kindness  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  English 
were  bound  to  win  in  the  rai-e  for  supremacy;  and  he  reposed 
great  confidence  in  their  integrity  and  friendship.  At  the 
same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  French  in  good 
humour;  for  the  contest  between  the  two  nations  was  still 
going  on.  Msrt'hspda  Varma  made  Travancore  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom  and  succeeded  in  protecting  the 
distinctive  and  valuable  culture  of  Kerala. 

The  result  of  MErt'hSpgla  Varma’s  policy  was  a  great 
Ql\an^e  in  the  notions  of  state-oraft  as  well  as  the  political 
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conditions  of  Malabar.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  though  he 
was  a  great  king,  one  who  earned  a  title  to  a  position  ‘in  the 
front  rank  of  Indian  statesmen  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  ■ 
was  unscrupulous,  cruel  to  the  point  of  inhumanity  and  urn 
moved  by  a  sense  of  patriotism.’  “B>  showed  himself  during 
the  whole  of  his  career,”  says  a  prominent  writer,  “entirely 
devoid  of  a  feeling  for  Kerala  Dharma  and  the  basis  of  his 
state-craft  was  the  utilisation  of  foreign  help  for  subduing,  - 
the  chieftains  opposed  to  him.”  Some  of  these  allegations 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  pages.  Mart'hapda 
Varma’s  patriotism  being  of  a  bold  and  constructive 
character,  he  resolved  to  chalk  out  a  new  path  for  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  Malayalam  country,  effecting 
such  changes  in  the  ruling  conceptions  as  he  deemed  fit  for 
the  advancement  of  his  object.  The  vital  reform  which  he 
desired  to  effect  was  the  centralisation  of  political  authority 
in  the  king.  The  old  ideas  had  changed  since  the  advent  of 
the  European  nations.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  depend 
on  the  voluntary  contribution  made  by  chiefs  and  Naduvalis 
when  Travancore  had  to  resist  exploitation  by  foreigners 
supported  by  organised  military  forces  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  western  warfare  and  armed  with  effective  weapons  of 
destruction.  The  Dutch  posed  themselves  as  the  protector 
of  the  Christian  population,  trying  to  turn  to  themselves  the 
loyalty  which  the  latter  owed  to  the  kings.  Numerous 
princes  exercised  authority  over  tracts  large  and  small. 
Offenders  found  it  easy  to  escape  punishment  by  crossing 
over  to  other  jurisdictions.  The  temple  Sankeihams  were 
like  states  within  states.  The  Nayar  aristocracy  as 
well  as  the  Brahman  lords  asserted  their  time-honoured 
rights  in  civil  government,  particularly  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice.  “Some  of  them  (Nayars)”  sa.ys  Vissc-her, 
‘‘are  lords  of  their  own  territories,  possessing  royal 
power”.'  Events  were  taking  place  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  beyond  the  Ghats,  in  the  ( 'arnatic  and  in  Mysore, 
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which  demanded  a  strong  political  organisation  in  order  to 
withstand  aggression.  The  Maharaja  desired  to  strengthen 
‘the  power  of  the  king.’  In  the  pursuit  of  that  project  he 
found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  local 
magnates.  Ho  believed  that  a  levelling  down  was  required 
to  establish  permanent  peace  in  the  kingdom. 

The  rulers,  independent  and  quasi-independent, 
were  so  many  that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  broad 
national  outlook  developing  in  the  country.  The  very  idea 
of  oommon  citizenship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enter¬ 
tained.  The  saving  grace  lay  in  religious  brotherhood.  The 
temples,  wherever  situate,  were  regarded  as  common  to  all 
communities  who  were  privileged  to  worship  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  There  was  a  common  culture  and  a  com¬ 
mon  literature.  Msrfbsnda  V anna  saw  ahead  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  desire  to  utilise  the  existing  materials  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  direction  of  a  united  Kerala  which  with 
all  its  local  differences  and  parochial  prejudices,  the  rivalry 
of  the  rulers  and  the  political  isolation  of  the  peoples,  poss¬ 
essed  a  facility  for  union  provided  there  was  a  strong  man 
to  achieve  it.  In  this  view  war,  conquest,  and  annexation 
appeared  justifiable.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  policy 
initiated  by  Mart'hSpda  Varma  and  followed  with  unswer¬ 
ving  devotion  was  the  salvation  of  the  country.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  successes  won  by  Travancore  under  Msr- 
t'h&pda  Varma  that  the  ruling  princes  of  Malabar,  the  1051a- 
t'hifi,  the  Zamorin  and  the  ftaja  of  Cochin  among  them,  and 
large  numbers  of  their  relations  and  subjects  were  enabled  to  ' 
save  their  life  and  honour  at  the  time  of  the  invasions  from 
Mysore.  The  many-sided  greatness  of  Mart'handu  Varma 
is  seen  reflected  in  contemporary  records  of  diverse  char¬ 
acter,  the  chronicles  in  the  temple,  literary  compositions  in 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam,  and  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  and  the  English  merchants  at 
Anjengo.  The  Maharaja  was  a  marvel  of  humility  and 
preferred  to  call  himself  fn  Padmanabhadam,  without 
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assuming  any  high-sounding  titles.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  king  of  Travancore,  in  the  sense  that  though  the 
range  of  his  conquests  did  not  extend  beyond  Kerala,  his 
work  was  more  permanent  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
and  consolidation  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 


Rama  Varma,  933 — 973  M.  E. 

6ama  Varma,  the  nephew  of  MarfhSnda  Varma, 
ascended  the  throne  in  933  M.  E.  (1758  A.  D.).  Eminently 
pious,  passionately  patriotic,  exceptionally, 
k'^thTrdgn!^  °f  level-headed,  soft  of  heart  but  courageous 
in  spirit,  a  man  of  letters  and  a  patron  of 
poets  and  scholars,  the  Maharaja  combined  in  himself 
the-  rare  qualities  of  a  good  man  and  a  great  ruler.  The 
reign  began  under  very  good  auspices  with  Ayyappan 
Mart'hSnda  Pillai  as  chief  minister.  The  Maharaja 
and  the  Dalava  exerted  themselves  from  the  beginning 
to  raise  the  efficiency  of  administration.  The  inhabitants 
of  territories  conquered  by  Mart'hsnfla  Varma  felt  that 
their  interests  were  safe,  and  regarded  the  Maharaja  as 
their  liege  lord  and  sovereign  master.  Travancore  had 
become  a  well-governed  state  with  plenty  of  resources  and' 
a  reputation  for  military  strength. 

-  The  power  of  the  maharaja  of  Travancore  was  so 
great  that  the  neighbouring  rulers  were  anxious  to  enlist 
his  support.  The  6a, ja  of  Cochin  was  the  first  in  the  field. 
The  fortunes  of  that  kingdom  were  never  at  a  lower  ebb. 
The  Zamorin •  of  Calicut  was  then  in  occupation  of  large 
tracts  of  Cochin  territory.  There  was  no  hope  of ,  recover¬ 
ing  them  without  the  help  of  a.  strong  power.  The  barons 
of  the  land  who  were  once  the  bulwark  of  royal  authority 
would  render  little  assistance.  Most  of  them  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  •  The  Paliyat'hu  Ac’han,  the  Chsfanallftr 
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Kart'hsvu  and  other  lords  of  Anji  Kaimal  were  the  only 
notable  chiefs  who  remained  loyal.  The  Dutch  were  the 
permanent  friends  and  protectors  of  Cochin.  But  they 
withdiew  their  contingents  from  the  field  when  the  Zamorin 
promised  to  give  back  to  them  Clictwai  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  Forsaken  by  the  majority  of  his  nobles  and  seen  g 
no  prospect  of  assistance  from  tie  Dutih.  lhe&5jaof  Cochin 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  south  and  sought  the  help  of 
Travancore. 

Prince  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  of  Cochin  came  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  to  solicit  the  MahSraja’s  assistance.  A  ireaty. 

was  concluded  on  the  12th  Dhanu  937  M.E. 

WlZamoriii.h0  The  recollection  of  past  dealings  and 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Cochin 
naturally  raised  apprehensions  in  the  Mah5.r5.ja  that  his 
neighbour  might  not  adhere  to  his  promise  when  he  fell  his 
position  secure.  rlhc)&5jnol:  Cochin  deputed  his  nephew 
to  ask  for  prompt  assistance.  Months  passed;  at  last 
the  &£ja  himself  visited  the  Maharaja  at  liis  capital  to 
press  his  request.  He  would  strengthen  his  promises  with 
the  sanction  of  religion.  He  proceeded  to  the  famous 
temple  at  Suchlndram.  The  corridors  of  that  temple  have 
resounded  with  the  solemn  vows  of  generations.  Thither 
did  the  6sja  repair  to  stamp  a  spiritual  benediction 
on  his  vow  of  perpetual  friendship  with  the  Mah5r£ja 
of  Travancore  and  his  heirs.  On  the  25th  of  Ajd  937  M.  E., 
a  Friday  blessed  by  an  auspicious  asterism,  the  &Sja  of 
Cochin,  after  performing  his  ablutions  in  the  sacred  tank, 
was  conducted  inside  the  temple  where  the  spiritual  autho¬ 
rities  had  congregated  to  witness  the  event.  Ayyappan 
M5rt'h5nda  Prllai,  the  minister  of  Travancore,  and  Paliya- 
t'hu  Menon,  the  minister  of  Cochin,  were  also  present.  The 
document  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  then 
read,  and  the  6,5ja  solemnly  swore  to  abide  by  its  terms  for 
ever  and  for  evep.  The  declaration  was  to  this  effect. 
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We,  Ylfa  Kerala  Varma  6aju,  born  under  the  star 
&ohini  of  the  Perumpatappu  Swar&pam,  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Sth&numurthi,  deity  of  Suchlndram,that  neither 
we  nor  our  heirs,  will  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act 
against  Sri  PadmanSbhadSsa  VanchipSla  6ama  Varma 
KulaSekhara  Per  um&l,  &£ja  of  Tbrpp&p]  Ur  swafapam,  born 
under  the  star  KSrt'hikai,  or  against  his  heirs.  We  will  not 
join  with  those  who  are  his  enemies,  neither  will  we  corres¬ 
pond  with  them.  We  shall  never  harbour  any  evil  against 
him  or  his  heirs  in  thought  word  or  deed. 

Truly  resolved  and  solemnly  declared  at  the  feet  of 
the  SlHsnumSlaya  PerumSl.1 

The  document  was  delivered  to  the  representative  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore.  The  £sja  of  Coohin  then 
offered  worship  in  all  the  shrines  within  the  temple,  made 
the  usual  offerings,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  set  apart 
for  his  residence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the  Maharaja  com¬ 
manded  Dalava  Ayyappan  luSrt’handa  Pillai  and  General 
D’LannOy  to  proceed  to  the  north  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  The  account  of  this  campaign  is  best  given  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Achyutha  Menon,  a  native  of 
Cochin,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  Cochin 
government  to  which  he  was  Secretary  for  a  long  time, 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  unassailable  authority. 

“Early  in  March  the  combined  army  marched  in  two 
divisions  to  attack  the  Zamorin’s  forces  stationed  in  ParQr 
and  AlangS^,  but  the  latter  abandoned  their  paggers  in 
these  districts  without  striking  a  blow  and  retreated  to 
Cranganur  and  MaprSmam.  The  division  under  MSrt’h5.n$a 
Pillai  fell  upon  the  Zamorin's  men  in  MSprSpam  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  Trichur  where  they  were  attacked  in  the 
front  by  the  Travancoreans  and  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of 
men  from  Kavalapara  and  Perattuvithi,  the  best  fighters 
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in  Cochin  at  the  time.-  The  Calicut  force  suffered  heavily 
in  the  fight  at  Trichur,  and  fled  precipitately  to  their 
■  fortified  stations  in  Kunnarakulam  and  Chelakara-  In 
the  meantime,  the  division  under  D'Lanuoy  dislodged  the 
Zamonn’s  men  from  Cranganore  and  pursued  them  beyond 
the  Chotva  river,  and  marching  to  Trichur  by  way  of 
Enamakal,  found  the  place  already  in  tho  occupation  of 
Msrt'hSmda  Pillai.  The  combined  army  then  advanced  to 
Chslakara  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  drove  the  Zamo- 
rin’s  men  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Cochin.  From 
Chslakara  they  marched  to  Kunnamkulam,  whereupon 
the  Calicut  force  stationed  there  retreated  to  PonnSni. 
D’Lannoy  now  proposed  to  carry  tho  war  into  the  enemy’s 
territory,  but  the  Zamorin  becoming  alarmed  for  tho  safety 
of  his. country  sued  for  peace.”  1 

■  The  Zamorin  sent  an  express  messenger  to  Trivan- 
.  drum  to  beg  the  Maharaja  to  stay  the  hand  of  his  general. 

In  tho  same  manner  as  Marfhanda  Varma 
:  ^Tiiewar.1  °£  ordered  Prince^maVarma  and  Astmayy  an 

Dalava  to  desist  from  the  conquest  of 
■Cochin,  Rama  Yarma  commanded  Ayyappan  Mart'han^a 
•Pillai  to  advance  no  further.  The  Travancore  army 
thereupon  withdrew.  A  few  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
Cochin  were  still  in  the  Zamorin’ s  possession.  But  tho  &aja 
of  Cochin  was  greatly  relieved.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the 
.  achievements  of  Ayyappan  M&rt'hSpdaPillai  and  so  grateful 
Ms  'his'  'assistance  tliafTlie  bestowed  upon  him  the  village  of 
Pui hanchira.'  But  the  Dalavd  was  too  patriotic  to  take  tho 
grant  foj 'himself.  Such  was  the  public  spirit 'of  the ‘great 
'minister  'that  he  transferred  the  tract  "to  the  state.  'The 
village  "thus 'became  part  of  Travancore. 

In  the  next  year  the  Zamorin  followed  the  example 
of  the  Cochin  feja,  _and_  sought  a  permanent  alliance 
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with  Travancore,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Maharaja  at 
Padmanabhapuram.  The  Zamorin  agreed  to  be  in  perpetual 
,  friendship  with  Travancore  and  to  pay  one 
visit  and  treaty,  lakh  and  fifty  thousand  rupees  m  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  cam¬ 
paign1-  (Edavam  938  M.  E.),  The  MahSr'aja  safeguarded 
the  interests  of  Cochin  by  getting  a  provision  inserted  in 
the  treaty  that  the  Zamorin  should  not  molest  that  state  for 
any  reason  and  that  disputes  should  be  settled  only  by  the 
peaceful  and  impartial  mediation  of  the  Maharaja.  Thus  ter¬ 
minated  the  ambitious  project  of  the  Zamorin  to  extend  his 
sway  to  the  south.  The  pre-eminent  position  of  Travancore 
was  finally  established.  After  this  successful  termination 
of  the  war,  Ayyappan  Mart'hanija  Piliai  felt  the  position  so 
secure  that  he  left  for  Trivandrum  leaving  a  few  regiments 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
expenses  of  the  force  were  to  be  met  by  the  &5ja  of  Cochin. 
Soon  after  this,  Paihr  and  SlangSd  became  part  of  the 
territory  of  Travancore.  “The  queen  of  Eamr  Swafttpam 
also  ceded  her  territory  to  the  Maharaja,  being  unable  to 
meet  the  payment  of  6,000  fanams  due  to  the  &aja  of  Cochin. 
This  debt  was  cleared  by  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore. 
A  boundary  dispute  arose  between  Travancore  and  Cochin 
about  Kamr  and  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  former  and 
the  Travancore  laws  were  extended  to  the  newly  acquired 
territories.”2 

In  932  M.  E.  Mart'handa  Varma  had  projected  the 
construction  of  a  line  of  fortifications  on  the  northern 
frontier.  But  his  death  which  occurred 
Tkc  Travancore  jn  very  next  year  prevented  anything 
substantial  being  done.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Zamorin  convinced 
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Ayyappan  MarthSpda  Pillai  and  D’Lannoy  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing  and  strengthening  the  Lines  which  would  not 
only  protect  the  6aja  of  Cochin  in  some  measure  from  auy 
possible  aggression  by  the  Zamorin  but  would  also  be 
serviceable  to  Travancore  in  the  event  of  air  invasion  from 
Mysore.  The  scheme  was  now  taken  up.  The  .feja  of 
Cochin  was  in  entire  agreement  with  llio  proposal.  The 
line  of  fortifications  was  now  taken  from  the  sea  near  the 
island  of  Yaipin  right  up  to  the  Ghats.  The  Dalava  and  the 
General  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  the 
MaharSja  who  was  pleased  to  proceed  to  Annamanadai, 
where  a  conference  between  the  two  rulers  resulted  in  the 
&Sja  of  Cochin  agreeing  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  besides 
permitting  the  construction  of  the  Line  which  was  to  pass 
through  the  Cochin  territory  in  many  places.  The  work 
was  vigorously  pushed  on  under  the  supervision  of 
Genoral  D’Lannoy.1  It  consisted  of  a  ditch,  about  16  feet 
broad  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a  thick  bamboo  hedge  in  it,  a 
parapet  and  good  rampart  and  bastions  on  rising  grounds, 
almost  flanking  each  other.  This  was  the  Nedumltotta., 
the  famous  Travancore  Lines.  Nor  was  it  the  only 
fortification.  “In  the  south  about  three  Dutch  miles  from 
the  town  (i.e.,  Cochin),  where  the  river  (back-water)  is 
at  its  narrowest,  he  also  has  three  forts;  and  to  the  north  of 
Cochin  on  the  road  to  Cranganore  at  the  southern  promonto¬ 
ry  of  Paru,  near  the  village  Chatanatty,  he  has  another  fort; 
and  so  with  the  one  opposite  the  leper  hospital  and  Curia-* 
pally  he  has  six  forts  on  the  river,  besides  the  two  which 
lie  opposite  Cranganore  and  which  also  belong  to  his  line  of 
defence.  So  if  he  wished  to  contest  the  river  with  us  he 
could  have  done  so  long  ago,  without  waiting  just  for  the 
possession  of  Mutucunu,  unless  the  reference  is  only  to 
the  river-rights' to  the  Cranganore  river  on  that  (i.e.,  the 
Cranganore)  -side;  -but  then  the  same  apprehension  might 
have  been  felt  when  these  islands  still  belonged  to  the 
1  Galletti-The  Dutoh  in  Malabar-p.  23G- 
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Zamorin,  with  whom  we  were  continually  at  variance;  The 
whole  affair  simply  depends  on  our  relations  wit hTravan core. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Travancore  will  break  with  us,  the  more 
so  as  we  are  so  intimately  united  with  him  since  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Nabob;  and  hence  his  forts  in  the  north  are 
really  useful  for  the  common  defence  without  any  expense  op 
our  part,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  war  should  break  out 
between  us,  we  should  not  be  any  the  worse  off  just  because 
he  had  a  fort  on  Mutucunu;  for  he  could  equally  well  pre¬ 
vent  us  making  use  of  the  river  at  any  other  place,”* 
Garrisons  were  stationed  at  convenient  distances  throughout 
the  whole  circuit.  The  presence  of  Genaral  D’Lannoy  and 
his  army  about  tha  place  helped  to  establish  peace  and 
order  in  the  newly  conquered  territories. 

Leaving  D’Lannoy  at  Parur  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  and  maintain  the  peace  in  the  frontiers, 
Ayyappan  Mar-  Ayyappan  Mart'hancla  Pillai  returned  to 
t'handa  Pillai’s  the  capital  to  improve  the  civil  condition 

WQrk‘  of  the  people.  Before  his  departure  to  the 
south  the  Dalava  introduced  a  proper  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Xlangad  and  Paiur.  Noplace  escaped  the  Dalava’s 
patriotic  eye  in  the  course  of  his  .return  journey  to  the 
capital.  He  directed  the  construction  of  forts  in  suit¬ 
able  places.  The  palace  at  Krishnapuram  was  improved 
and  a  public  road  from  Quilon  to  Purakk&d  was  opened 
•via  Krishnapuram.  Causeways  were  built  in  the  tract 
between  Harippad  and  Purakkad  to  afford  convenience 
for  traffic.  He  ordered  the  clearing  of  the  waste  land  near 
the  Nlntakara  bar  which  was  converted  into  an  extensive 
garden,  and  came  to  be  called  DalavSpuram.  This  example 
set  by  government  of  bringing  waste  lands  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
places.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Dalava  was  a  demonstration 
as  well  as  an  experiment.  Proceeding  further  south  he 


1  Cralletti,  The  Dutoh  in  Malabar,  p-  il$- 
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halted  at  V  ark  ala  which  he  improved  by  the  construction 
of  many  buildings  which  were  given  to  Brahmans,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  pilgrims  visiting  the 
place  from  far  and  near.  Reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
system  of  revenue  collection  aud  judicial  administration. 
The  state  was  divided  into  three  administrative  divisions 
called  Muhhams ,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  an  offioer 
of  high  status  known  as  SarvadMh&ryakMr.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  district  officers  were  designal ed  KaryaMdrs,  under 
whom  were  appointed  Pravrihilcara ,  Chanthira,hk.3rs  and 
Thorahhcirs.  Great  care  was  taken  to  collect  the  sums  due 
to  government  and  to  maintain  proper  accounts. 

Msrt'hsnda  Pillai  knew  no  leisure  and  took  delight 
in  working  incessantly  for  his  country.  Self-sacrifice  was 
the  predominent  feature  of  his  patriotism,  and  public  service 
his  perpetual  preoccupation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement.  His  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  arts  received  the  approbation  of  his 
countrymen  and  elicited  the  praise  of  contemporary  poets. 
He  died  in  938  M.  E.  He  was  succeeded  as  Dalava  by 
Varkala  Subba  Ayyan.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  the  rulers  of  Paiar  and  Alangad  surrendered  their 
sovereign  rights  to  Travancore  by  formal  agreements. 

When  the  armies  of  Travancore  were  in  the  north,  com¬ 
plications  arose  in  the  eastern  frontier.  Shencotta  had  been 
for  long  a  bone  of  contention.  It  was  for* 
Frontier.  merly  the  meeting  point  of  many  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  king  of  Vsnsd  ruled  over  the 
village  of  Malay&mkulam,  while  Karkudy  and  Kalakksd 
belonged  toKottsrakkara.  Ssmbur  Vadakara  was  owned  by 
the£aja  of  KSyankulam.  The  village  of  Aykudy  and  Ac’han- 
put'hur  belonged  to  Edamanai  PandSrat'hil.  Panthalam 
owned  Elat'hur  and  Srivalanallur.  From  the  time  of  Msr- 
t'h5pd.a  Varma,  however,  all  these  places,  with  the  exception 
Qf  Elal'hiir  and  Srjvalanallur,  formed  part  of  the  Travancore 
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territories.  But  certain  tracts  in  Shencotta  had  been  seized 
by  the  poligar  of  Clhokkanpatti.  Soon  after  his  accession 
fta-ma  Varma  recovered  those  tracts. 

The  political  conditions  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura 
continued  to  deteriorate.  Muhammad  Ali,  the  Nawab  of 
Arcot,  who  professed  to  exercise  authority  possessed  no 
substance  of  power.  Steeped  in  debt  and  unable  to  manage 
his  governors,  he  became  a  mere  name  and  a  shadow.  Mahfus 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Nawab,  excluded  from  the 
musnad  and  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly  by  the  repentant  Nawab,  became  a  rebel  and 
was  up  in  arms.  On  the  approach  of  Muhammad  Yusuf 
Khan,  the  rightful  governor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Nellit'hankavilai  where  he  was  entertained  by  Puli  Thevan 
who  organised  a  powerful  confederacy  of  poligars  in 
his  support. 

The  poligar  of  Vadakara  had  been  carrying  on  raids 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  Travancore  near  Shencotta. 

The  Maharaja  had  a  direct  interest  in 
Kalabkad.  putting  him  down.  Yusuf  Khan  who  was 
now  in  Tinnevelly,  taking  steps  for  the  suppression  of 
Mahfus  Khan,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Maharaja 
who  promised  to  send  an  adequate  force  to  assist  him. 
Five  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  KumSfan  Chem- 
pakaraman  Pillai,  then  stationed  at  Thovalai,  were  ordered 
t@  march  through  the  Aramboly  pass,  and  ten  thousand 
men  from  Quilon  were  sent  through  the  Aryank&vu  pass  to 
Shencotta.1  The  poligar  of  Vadakara  was  defeated  and  he 
fled  to  seek  assistance  in  Puli  Thevan’s  stronghold  at  Nelli¬ 
t'hankavilai.  These  successes  weakened  the  position  of 
Mahfus  Khan  and  strengthened  the  Nawab’s  cause,  thus 
adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  English.  The  governor  of 
Madras  gratefully  appreciated  the  services  rendered  by 


1  Shungoonny  Menon — History  of  Travanoore,  pp.  194-195. 
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Travancore  and  instructed  Y usuf  Khan  to  cede  Kalakkad 
the  Maharaja,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Yusuf,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  rebelled  against  the  Nawab  and  forcibly  took 
possession  of  Kalakkad. 

Puli  Tbovan  and  Mahfus  Khan  spared  no  effort  to 
wean  the  Maharaja  from  the  English.  They  wore  in 
correspondence  with  the  Erouch  to  secure  their  support. 
The  French  promised  to  make  Mahfus  Khan  Nawab 
after  deposing  Muhammad  Ali.  The  letters  whioh  passed 
between  them  were  sent  to  the  Maharaja.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  certainty  of  success. 
Mahfus  and  Puli  Thsvan  promised  to  give  the  Maharaja 
whatever  provinces  in  the  Tinnevolly  country  which 
might  be  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  Maharaja  immediately 
acquainted  Muhammad  Yusuf  with  these  negotiations.  At 
the  same  time  he  demanded  tho  cession  of  Kalakkad  and 
adjacent  districts,  for  which  he  had  so  long  contended 
against  the  Nawab’s  government.  He  said  that  more 
territory  than  he  claimed  had  already  been  recovered  with 
his  assistance;  that  what  might  bo  refused  by  one  would 
be  readily  given  to  him  by  another,  and  that,  if  he  should 
join  the  poligar,  the  Nawab’s  authority  would  never  he  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  Tinnovelly  country.1 

When  these  contentions  were  being  pressed  by  the 
Maharaja, Yusuf  received  information  that  the  two  eighteen- 
pounders  with  500  muskets,  which  had  been  sent  according 
to  his  request  from  Madras  were  lost  at  sea;  and  that  two 
six-pounders,  although  landed,  were  stopped  by  the  Dutch 
agents  at  Tuticorin.  This  mischance  gave  greater  weight 
to  the  Maharaja’s  arguments  aud  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
assistance;  for  the  force  of  Muhammad  Yusuf  alone  was 
not  sufficient  to  reduce  Puli  The  van,  whom  all  the  best 
colleries2  in  the  country  were  flocking  to  defend.  He 

1  Caldwell,  History  of  Tinnovelly,  p.  121. 

2  The  oolleriea  (KaJlara)  were  mercenaries. 
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was  therefore  obliged  to  surrender  the  districts  to  the 
Maharaja  in  pursuance  of  directions  issued  by  the  English 
who  knew  very  well  that  if  the  Maharaja  was  not  concili¬ 
ated,  and  his  active  assistance  not  enlisted,  the  rebellious 
poligars  would  gain  the  upper  hand.  Yusuf  Khan  assisted 
by  the  Travancore  forces  besieged  Vssudsvanallur  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ghats,  one  of  the  strongest  of  Puli  The  van's 
strongholds.  Many  died  on  both  sides,  a  larger  number  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  But  Yusufs  ammunition  having 
run  short,  he  withdrew  to  Tinnevelly  while  the  Travan- 
ooreans  retired  to  Shencotta, 

Fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for  Y”usuf.  The  Nawab 
and  the  Company’s  government  at  Madras  lost  faith  in 

Tall  of  him.  The  former  believed  that  Yusuf 
Yuauf  Khan.  was  attempting  to  set  himself  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ruler.  The  apprehension  was  confirmed  by  his 
negligence  to  remit  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  Nawab's 
treasury.  The  English  also  suspected  his  honesty  in 
accounting  for  the  receipts  from  the  pearl  fishery  and  the 
cloth  trade.  The  Company’s  suspicions  became  so  strong 
that  they  ordered  a  detachment  of  their  troops  who  were 
to  march  from  Anjengo  to  Madras  to  remain  at  Anjengo 
until  further  orders,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted  by 
Yusuf  Khan.  The  ambitious  Yusuf  was  at  the  time 
collecting  soldiers  from  all  possible  sources  and  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  several  rulers  in  South  India  to  enable 
him  to  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  Nawab  and  his 
upholders,  the  English.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  approach  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore  with  alluring  proposals.  But  &Sma 
Varma  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  course  of  action  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  his  friends— -the  Company. 

Enraged  at  this  Yusuf  Khan  sent  an  army  against 
Travancore  which  was,  however,  defeated.  There  was  loss 
of  considerable  numbers  on  both  sides  and  many  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Maharaja  intimated  to  the  Madras 
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government  that  though  Yusuf  was  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  yet  he  behaved  so  disrespectfully,  and  committed 
inexcusable  hostilities,  plundering,  demolishing  and  setting 
fire  to  all  the  country  houses  together  with  Pagodas,  and 
occasioning  many  losses  to  the  sircar.  The  MalrTraja  also 
complained  to  them  that  Yusuf  was  so  base  as  to  cut  off 
the  noses  and  ears  of  his  prisoners  and  send  them  away 
disgraced.  He  added  that  he,  on  his  part,  treated  his 
prisoners  civilly  and  sent  thorn  back  to  Yusuf’s  camp,  giving 
them  presents  and  money  for  their  expenses  on  the  road.1 

The  English  disapproved  of  Yusuf’s  conduct  in  going 
to  war  with  Travancore.  tie  was  summoned  to  Madras 
to  offer  his  explanation.  But  the  wily  Yusuf  evaded  the 
summons  and  replied  that  as  the  Maharaja  had  defeated  his 
army  in  Tinnovelly  he  was  proceeding  towards  Travancore 
to  fight  him.  Lawrence,  the  Company’s  commander,  advised 
the  government  of  Madras  on  the  imperative  necessity  of 
dealing  effectively  with  Yusuf  and  removing  him  from 
power  before  he  became  too  strong.  Disappointed  in  his 
quest  for  allies  among  the  Indian  powers,  Yusuf  turned  to 
the  French  who  blessed  his  efforts  and  gave  him  secret 
assistance.  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore  was  also  inclined  to 
respond  to  his  requisition  for  men.  The  French  and  the 
English  were  now  at  peace  with  each  other.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intervention  of  the  French  on  behalf  of  Yusuf 
Khan  who  was  their  ally,  The  English  besieged  Madura,  his 
headquarters.  The  Company’s  forces  were  strengthened 
by  the  Travancore  regiments.  The  siege  failed;  but  Marchand, 
the  Commander  of  the  French  contingent  in  Yusuf’s  service, 
turned  traitor,  seized  his  master  and  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  Commander,  who  hanged  him  “like  a 
dog”.3 

1  Extract  from  Military  Country  Correspondence,  Vol.  XI— Ancient 
Records  of  Fort  St.  George. 

2  Nelson,  Madura  Manual,  p.  28  3 — See  also  Cai.dwell-History  of  Tinue- 
velly-p- 129. 
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In  1764  A.  D.,  JSfawab  Muhammad  Ali  appears 
to  have  visited  Tinnevelly  under  the  mantle  of  security 
.  afforded  by  the  Company’s  army.  It  was 

anging  oitunes.  usuaj  j1jm  paratje  his  importance  in 
tracts  subdued  by  the  Company’s  army  and  appropriate  for 
himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  material  advantages  of  the 
enterprises.  The  collection  and  administration  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  by  Yusuf  Khan’s  successors  brought  little  to  the  coffers 
of  his  sircar.  The  Nawab  believed  that  his  august  presence 
would  improve  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  in 
Tirmevelly  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Kalakkad.  The  forts  were  delivered 
up.  There  was  also  a  recrudescence  of  revolt  among  the 
poligars  who  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  Nawab’s 
officers.  Villages  became  the  scenes  of  plunder,  and  smiling 
fields  and  gardens  suffered  from  continued  brigandage. 
Twenty  thousand  armed  colleries  roamed  about  and 
ransacked  the  country.  Communication  was  rendered 
impossible.  Anarchy  prevailed  throughout.  The  British 
government  advised  the  Nawab  to  place  the  discipline  and 
pay  of  the  troops  wholly  in  their  hands.  But  the  Nawab 
was  dis-inclined  to  deprive  himself  of  the  vanity  of  his 
phantom  grandeur. 

However,  the  English  took  steps  to  repress  the  ‘irre¬ 
pressible  poligars.’  They  besieged  the  enemy’s  forts,  tut 
without  success.  Meanwhile  such  of  the  British  sepoys  as 
were  available  in  Tinnevelly  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  quarter  in  order  to  be  sent 
to  the  north  to  check  the  advance  of  Hyder  Ali  who 
was  raising  himself  to  a  formidable  position.  The  evils 
of  disorder  spread  throughout  the  Nawab’s  dominions  and 
cast  their  shadows  all  over  South  India,  But  nowhere 
was  that  shadow  darker  than  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Tinnevelly  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  Travan¬ 
core.  _  The  Maharaja  could  ill  afford  to  look  on  with 
indifference  -at--  the-  -overpowering- -spread-  of  -anarchical 
47 
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conditions.  Disappointed  in  tlia  hope  that  the  Company 
would  be  able  to  establish  peace.  REma  Varma  decided  to 
safeguard  his  territories  by  his  own  efforts.  KalalckSd  was 
reconquered.  The  district  of  Sheneotta  which  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  Nawab’s  army  was  also  takon  possession  of  by 
the  Travancore  forces. 

The  Maharaja,  wishing  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the 
Company,  opened  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement 
between  him  and  the  Nawab  through  their 
Disputes  settled-  instruraentaijty.  The  Anjengo  factors  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  securo  from  Travancore 
the  agreed  quantity  of  pepper  which  was  in  arroars 
for  some  time.  The  Madras  government  deputed  one  of 
their  officers  to  arbitrate  between  the  Maharaja  and 
the  Nawab.  Conferences  were  held  first  at  Nagoreoil  and 
then  at  Anjengo.  The  Maharaja  promised  to  oblige  the 
Company  by  giving  to  them  all  the  pepper  of  his  country 
and  to  permit  them  to  build  a  new  factory  at  a  convenient 
spot  within  easy  distance  of  the  port  of  Cochin  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Dutch.  The  claims 
of  Travancore  over  the  disputed  tract  wore  set  down  in 
writing  and  presented  to  the  Company’s  officer.  It  was 
stated  that  the  districts  belonged  to  Travancore  from  ancient 
times,  that  the  Nawab’s  possession  thereof  was  illegal, 
and  that  the  claim  advanced  by  him  to  those  places  and 
Sheneotta  was  untenable.  “If  the  Hon’ble  Company”, 
said  he,  “will  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Nabob  will 
give  up  these  places  to  this  House,  I  propose  to  give  the 
Hon’ble  Company  2,000  candies  of  Pepper  annually 
without  fail,  and  permission  to  erect  a  flagstaff  at  Brinjohn, 
and  to  the  Nabob.  60,000  Fanams  and  ons  Elephaht  yearly 
exclusive  of  the  40,000  Fanams  which  this  House  usually 
paid  to  the  Nabob;  and  thus  I  determine  to  give  the  Nabob 
100,000  Fanams  and  one  Elephant  yearly  without  fail.”1  The 
1  Nagam  Aiya — State  Manual,  Vol,  I,  p.  378. 
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Nawab  would  not  agree.  He  demanded  that  he  should  have 
all  the  lands  east  of  the  mountains,  while  the  fort  and  those 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains  should  belong  to  Travancore, 
He  insisted  on  the  Maharaja  making  an  annual  payment  of 
Rs.  100,000  in  two  instalments,  besides  the  “original  tribute 
paid  by  the  House  of  Travancore  to  the  king  of  Trichinopoly 
viz.,  400,000  fanams  yearly,  and  100,000  fanams  on  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  palace  servants  and  five  elephants 
would  be  reduced  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  Rs.  50,000”. 1 

The  Company’s  officers  at  Madras  lent  their  support 
to  the  contentions  of  the  Nawab  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  Maharaja.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Madras,  and 
his  propensities  for  perpetual  borrowing  at  extra-hazardous 
rates  of  interest  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  of 
that  government,  who,  while  strutting  as  dispensers  of 
patronage,  did  not  scruple  to  sneak  as  money-lenders  for 
their  own  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  Travancore  entered 
into  their  thoughts  only  when  the  Company  had  something 
to  ask.  The  Mahsfsja,  true  to  the  commands  of  his  dying 
uncle,  reposed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  friendship 
of  the  Company.  He  was,  therefore,  eventually  obliged  to 
accept  the  award  made  by  the  Company’s  agent  who  was  in 
reality  a  party  to  the  transaction  in  the  guise  of  a  judge. 

On  the  14th  of  December  1766,  the  Maharaja 
accepted  a  cowle  from  the  Nawab.  It  was  no  voluntary 
transaction,  but  the  result  of  advice  from 
Cowlo^naS.8  the  Company.  The  Maharaja  was  a  power¬ 
ful  ruler  with  an  extensive  country,  a 
strong  and  numerous  army  and  the  other  sinews  of  war,  with 
financial  stability  broad-based  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
subjects.  He  made  his  own  guns  and  manufactured  his 
own  ammunition,  The  Nawab,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
dignitary  who  fattened  on  the  contributions  made  to  him 


1  Nagam  Aiya— State  Manual,  Vol,  I-  p.  376- 
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by  the  Company ;  a  sleeping  partner,  so  to  speak,  who 
fed  himself  on  the  adulations  of  the  sycophants  who 
surrounded  him. 

The  MahSraja  chose  to  accept  tho  cowle  so  that  he 
might  maintain  his  alliance  with  tho  English.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  in  compliance  with  the  definite  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  emphasised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Company  in  Iudia,  Three  years  before  this  cowlenaraah 
was  accepted  by  Travancore  the  Directors  had  written  to  the 
authorities  at  Fort  St.  George  : — “A  further  advantage” 
said  they,  “we  hope  to  derive  from  the  recognition  of  this 
prince  (the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic)  and  the  Salabat  jung 
(the  Nizam)  whose  title,  you  will  see,  is  also  acknowledged, 
is  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of  our  title  to  the  territories  we 
hold  under  grants  from  those  princes,  and  a  further  security 
to  the  peace  of  tho  country,  leaving  the  French  no  colour  to 
interpose  hereafter  in  favour  of  any  other  pretenders  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dekhan  or  the  Carnatic.”1 

The  Cowle  reads  thus  : — 

“Whereas  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  five 
sealed  Moochalikas  from  you  professing  continual  friend¬ 
ship  and  obedience  on  your  part  to  my  Sircar,  declaring 
that  you  will  not  on  any  account  claim  the  Taluk  of 
Galacaud  &c.,  and  that  you  will  render  any  assistance  that 
may  be  in  your  power  in  the  Taluks  of  Timievelly  and 
Madura  and  promising  to  send  troops  at  my  call  for  the 
punishment  of  the  rebels  and  containing  also  other  pro¬ 
fessions  of  fidelity  and  good  will  which  are  inserted  on  the 
back  of  the  Purwanah  ;  I  have  graciously  pardoned  all  your 
past  errors  and  have  agreeably  to  your  request  consented  to 
reoeive  the  full  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Teerwahpoor  rupees  in 
cash  on  account  of  the  former  Treaty  and  the  plunder  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Calacaud  Taluk.  As  you  agree  to  pay  the  annual 

1  Asiatio  Annual  Register  Vol.  X  1808  p.  415— Letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Fort  St-  George  dated  9th  March,  1763. 
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Nazzaranah  according  to  Maraool,  I  am  pleased  tomake  over 
to  you  the  villages  of  Shencotta  and  the  Pagoda  of  Cape 
Comorin  agreeably  to  your  long  cherished  desire,  and  hope 
that  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  favour  thus  done  to  you  and 
evince  your  sense  of  it  by  an  increased  obedience  and  service 
on  your  part  to  my  Sircar  agreeably  to  your  Moochalilcas 
and  that  you  will  pay  to  me  regularly  the  annual  sums  on 
account  of  the  villages  of  Shencotta  and  the  Pagoda  of  Cape 
Comorin  together  with  the  established  Peishkush  and  remain 
contented,  for  you  must  be  aware  that  as  long  as  you  shall 
continue  firm  in  your  promise  of  submission  and  fidelity  to 
the  Sircar,  you  will  experience  tho  favour  of  the  Huzoor. 
Dated  the  lltb  Rujjub,  1180  Heijira.”  (14th  December 
1766  A.  I).)- 

This  Cowlenamah  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  evidencing  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Maharaja  of 
Travancore  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Nawab. 
But  suzerainty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  con-' 
temptation  of  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  its  language 
is  such  as  bears  a  legitimate  interpretation  that  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Travancore  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
Nawab  only  in  respect  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Carnatic 
and  not  as  the  ruler  of  Travancore, 

The  grantee  (the  Maharaja)  is  described  as  the- 
Zamindar  of  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  which  is  to  the  east 
of  Kapava.  The  rent  directed  to  be  paid 
Its  significance,  the  Nawab  is  in  respect  of  Shencotta 
and  Kanyakumari,  which  is  described  as  ‘nazzar’  and 
‘peishkush’.  Two  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  paid  by 
&Sma  iftaja.  But  it  is  clearly  stated  that  such  payment 
was  on  account  of  the  revenue  from  Kalakkad.  and  other 
districts  of  which  the  Maharaja  was  in  “unlawful  poss¬ 
ession.”  The  liability  to  provide  contingents  of  soldiers 
whenever  the  officers  of  the  Nawab  made  a  demand  was 
also  the  liability  of  a  prominent  land-holder,  and  nob  that  of 
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a  foreign  sovereign.  There  was  no  mutuality  in  that 
obligation.  The  treaties  between  ruling  powers  contemplate 
a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations.  A  feudatory  prince 
values  the  right  of  protection  from  his  suzerain  more  than 
anything  else.  But  there  is  not  a  single  word  mentioned  in 
the  Cowlenamah  which  shows  that  the  Nawah  undertook 
the  obligation  of  assisting  the  MahSrSja  against  his  enemies 
or  helping  him  in  clef  onding  his  country  from  invasion.  The 
magniloquent  words  used  in  the  document  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ma.ha.faja  became  a  feudatory  of 
the  Nawab.  The  use  of  the  words  “established  peishkush” 
requires  explanation.  The  genesis  of  the  undertaking 
appears  to  be  the  agreement  made  with  Chanda  Sahib 
in  915  M.  E.  (1740  A.  D.).  It  is  instructive  to  remember 
that,  far  from  accepting  the  position  of  political  sub¬ 
ordination,  the  Maharaja  was  trying  his  strength  in  the 
open  field  winning  successes  against  the  Nawab’s  forces 
many  a  time.  It  cannot  be  that  tribute  was  paid  and  war 
waged  at  the  same  time.  The  only  legitimate  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  transaction  seems  to  be 
that  the  Cowle  relates  only  to  Shencotta  and  Cape  Comorin 
which,  then  lying  outside  the  limits  of  Travancore,  the 
MaharSja  wished  to  acquire  for  himself  to  round  off  his 
dominions.  Suzerainty  over  Travancore  was  therefore  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement;  nor 
was  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  in  a  position  to  afford  any 
help  in  men  or  money. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Maharaja  that  foundations 
were  laid  for  an  abiding  friendship  between  Travancore 
and  the  English  East  India  Company.  In 
rilS  English.^  ^  1764  A.  D.  permission  was  granted  to 

them  to  erect  a  flag-staff  at  Vilinjam  and 
in  tha  very  next  year  they  were  allowed  to  build  a 
factory  at  Yerapoly.  The  English  had  cast  away  their 
attitude  of  a  mere  trading  company  and  were  making 
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forays  from  their  factories  to  grasp  political  power. 
Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey  in  1757  A.  D.  over  the  ill-dis¬ 
ciplined  forces  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  opened  to  them  the  main 
arteries  of  conquas  t  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Dewanee 
of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa  made  the  Company  the 
virtual  rulers  of  those  provinces.  The  Nawab  of  Bengal 
was  undergoing  a  rapid  metamorphosis  from  the  position 
of  a  ruler  to  that  of  a  pensioner.  Nor  was  the  case  very 
different  in  Delhi  though  the  hand  that  affixed  signatures 
to  important  firmans  was  still  that  of  the  M  oghul  Emperor 
who  paraded  the  heritag  e  of  conquerors  in  the  folds  of  his 
garments,  and  received  the  approbation  of  his  subjects  from 
the  lips  of  tale-bearers,  buffoons  and  sycophants  in  an 
atmosphere  of  effeminate  luxury  and  revelry. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kaveri  and  the  Thamraparni  was  not 
different  from  that  inaugurated  by  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic 
was  supposed  to  rule  his  extensive  territories  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Subedar  of  the  Dekhan.  The 
English  established  their  influence  in  the  name  of'  the 
Nawab.  The  revenues  still  belonged  to  him;  but  the  sword 
was  held  by  men  who  were  paid  by  the  Company  and 
disciplined  by  their  officers.  The  Nawab’s  prodigality 
diminished  his  power  of  resistance.  Bankruptcy  led  to 
corruption.  The  French  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  supremacy  in  India  by  taking  sides  with  the  Indian 
rulers  of  the  south  who  were  fighting  with  one  another.  Their 
envoys  were  in  every  court  and  their  soldiers  were  in  the 
Service  of  every  prince  and  potentate  of  consequence.  The 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  English  for  supremacy 
over  the  seas  was  in  high  tension.  The  poligars  of  Tinne* 
velly,  Madura,  and  Trichinopoly  were  in  open  enmity  against 
the  English  East  India  Company.  The  Madras  Government 
was  frequently  inefficient  and  generally  corrupt*  Divided 
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counsels  and  sordid  self-interest  were  tlie  bane  of  their 
administration. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  stress  that  Hyder  Ali  of 
Mysore  began  to  cast  his  wistful  eyes  towards  the  fertile 
districts  of  the  Carnatic.  No  family  tradi- 
Uy(W°Aii.  lions  regulated  lhs  moral  oodo.  No  in- 
convoniont  scruplo  ros trained  him  from 
a  life  of  plunder.  Hisfathor  Futteh  Muhamniad  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  home  by  his  paternal  relations,  and  his 
mother,  though  born  of  a  respectable  family,  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  matrimonial  alliance  as  an  antidote  to  poverty, 
her  father  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  as  he  was  tra¬ 
velling  with  his  family  from  the  Konkan  to  Aroot.  The 
family  was  cruelly  plundered  while  they  wore  residing  at 
Kolar  by  orders  of  tho  governor  of  the  plaeo,  and  Hyder, 
when  but  seven  years  of  ago,  was  taken  prisonor  and  kept 
in  custody.  The  boy  grow  up  in  scenes  of  danger  and  pri¬ 
vation,  riot  aud  licentious  pleasure.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
year  ho  obtained  the  chance  of  serving  in  the  Mysore 
cavalry  as  a  volunteer  horseman.  He  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  fifty  horse  and  two  thousand  infantry.  The 
disturbed  state  of  tlie  country  presented  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  display  of  his  talents  as  a  lieutenant  of  Nand 
&aj,  the  commander  of  the  Mysore  army.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  an  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  French  army  in  the 
course  of  the  dynastic  struggles  in  Hyderabad.  When  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle  turned  against  Nazir  Jung,  Hyder 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  two  camel-loads  of  trea¬ 
sure  besides  a  large  number  of  horses  and  muskets. 

With  these  spoils  Hyder  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes.  His  army  increased  in  splendour,  which  in  turn 
led  to  a  steady  incroase  in  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  Rising 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  from  power  to  power,  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer  was  promoted  to  be  the  Foujdar  of  Dindigal,  and 
soon  became  a  power  in  the  state.  By  June  1761  he  had  made 
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himself  practically  the  master  of  the  6a. j a  and  of  Mysore. 
The  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas  after  the  battle  of  Paniput 
gave  him  his  chance.  Hyder  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Bed- 
mlf  with  its  many  cities,  pleasant  and  rich,  and  its  beautiful 
fields  and  meadows.  The  daring  adventurer,  however,  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  in  1765  A.  D. 
But  the  defeat  only  strengthened  his  resolution  and  whetted 
his  ambition.  His  schemes  of  conquest  were  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  consistency  was  not  in  his  programme  whether  in 
friendship  or  in  enmity.  He  cajoled  the  Nizam  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Mahrattas.  He  pretended  to  be  friendly  with 
the  English  but  profited  by  French  advice  and  the  support 
of  contingents  officered  by  Frenchmen.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  die-hard  hopes  of  the  Dutch  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  India,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  courted  the  good 
will  of  the.  English  by  promises  and  blandishments  set  to 
advantage  by  occasional  intimidation  couched  in  judicious 
language.  Hyder  was  ready  to  cast  his  undertakings  to 
the  winds  if  it  would  advance  his  interests  and  schemes. 

The  geographical  position  of  Mysore  was  distinctly 
in  his  favour.  On  the  north  and  east  were  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  commanded  large 
resources  in  men  and  money,  and  the  French  were 
always  ready  to  throw  their  lot  with  him,  if  that  would 
prejudice  the  English,  But  the  Mahrattas  in  the  north¬ 
west,  with  their  formidable  armies,  wedded  to  courage  and 
sworn  to  plunder,  served  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power. 
The  English  regarded  Mysore  as  a  convenient  buffer  against 
agressions  from  the  north,  though  from  the  very  first  they 
apprehended  danger  in  the  growing  strength  of  Hyder  Ali. 
The  romance  of  his  successful  career  raised  him  to 
importance.  The  Government  of  Madras  desired  to  avoid 
collision  with  him.  The  Government  of  Bombay  wrote  to 
advice  the  presidency  of  Madras  to  refrain  from  taking 
any  step  which  would  bring  upon  them  his  resentment. 

48 
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The  Court  of  Directors  heard  so  much  of  Hyder  Ali  that 
they  demanded  from  their  subordinates  in  India  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  powerful 
‘Khan  Bahadur  of  Mysore’. 

Hyder  Ali  commanded  large  forces  of  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery.  And  his  numerous  ships  added  to  his  power 
by  scouring  the  seas  on  the  coast  of  Mala* 
His  scheme  against  bar.  The  pass  of  Pal  ghat  opened  to  his 
Tmvancoro.  armies  the  way  to  Malabar,  while  the 
command  of  the  Gujclhutty  pass  and  a  line  of  forts  enabled 
him  to  command  the  territories  as  far  as  Dindignl  in  the 
south  providing  easy  access  to  the  settlements  of  the  English. 
Prom  Dindigul  the  march  to  Travancore  was  feasible.  Hyder 
visualised  the  prospect  which  lay  before  him  and  worked  to 
further  his  plans  with  indefatigable  industry.  Travancore 
was  always  in  his  thoughts;  for  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
a  convenient  base  of  operations  in  South  India  besides  being 
a  most  valuable  possession. 

The  soldier  of  fortune  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
oppcsi’tunity  to  enter  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  had 
about  1756  A.D.  conquered  a  portion  of  the 
*Ma1iabar°f  territory  of  the  Raj  a  of  Palghat,  driving  a 
Wedge  and  cutting  it  into  two  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  the  whole.  The  ruler  of  Pal* 
ghat,  seeing  no  source  Of  help  from  the  Malabar  chiefs,  turned 
to  Hyder  Ali,  then  Foujdar  at  Dindigul,  and  requested  his 
assistance.  The  Foujdar  despatched  his  brother-imlaw 
MukhdUm  Sahib  with  2,000  horse,  5,000  infantry  and  five 
guns  to  assist  him.  The  NSyars  of  Palghat  joined  him  ill 
the  enterprise.  The  Zamorin  was  defeated;  but  he  prevented 
the  annexation  of  his  country  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  ill* 
demnity  of  12,00,000  rupees.  The  next  few  years  saw 
Hyder  Ali  engaged  in  quelling  insurrections  in  Mysore  and 
Seizing  the  government. 
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In  1766  A.D.  he  invaded  Malabar  again.  The  Ali  Raja 
of  Cannanore,  a  Muhammadan  tributary  of  the  Kolat'hiri, 
hoped  to  become  an  independent  sovereign  through  Hyder’s 
help.  The  fraternity  of  Islam  contributed  to  mutual  confid- 
ence.  A  casses  belli  was  soon  found.  The  indemnity  which 
the  Zamorin  agreed  to  pay  to  Mukhdum  Sahib  was  in  arrears. 
Hyder  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  the  amount  due,  or  to 
abandon  his  idea  of  conquering  Malabar  which  had  been 
projected  several  years  ago  and  which  gained  strength  as 
years  advanced.  The  Ali  Raja  was  a  faithful  and  reliable 
guide.  His  navy  was  of  service  in  transporting  troops.  He 
was  therefore  appointed  ‘High  Admiral’  and  his  brother  was 
made  the  Intendant  of  the  Marine,  of  the  ports,  and  of 
the  maritime  commerce  of  Hyder’s  dominions.  On  Hyder’s 
approach  the  Kolat'hiri  fled  with  his  family  to  Travancore. 
The  Ali  Raja  was  put  in  possession  of  his  kingdom  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  annual  tribute.  The 
Mysore  army  entered  the  territory  of  the  Kottayam  Raja 
where  the  MSppfla  subjects  forsook  their  king  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  invaders.  In  the  meantime  the  Nayars  of  the 
Kolat’hiri  fell  upon  the  Nawab’s  army  killing  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Hyder  thereupon  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre. 
Thousands  fled  to  the  hills. 


The  task  of  subjugating  Malabar  was  not  an  easy 
affair  and  Hyder  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Nayars 
offered  a  stout  resistance  and  the  invader 
The  uePed8"06  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had 
seldom  encountered  so  formidable  a  foe. 
Large  numbers  and  superior  discipline,  however,  won 
in  the  end.  Hyder  then  marched  against  the  kingdom 
of  Calicut.  The  Zamorin,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Kola- 
t'hiri  princes,  tried  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Nawab 
who  was  fighting  his  way  through  the  opposing  forces,  caus¬ 
ing  terrible  slaughter.  Those  who  fled  the  field  were 
pursued  by  his  horsemen  and  hunted  down.  Hyder  then 
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took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Calicut  thus  becom¬ 
ing  master  of  one-half  of  Malabar.  The  Zamorin  was  kept 
in  imprisonment.  His  ministers  were  subjected  to  the  most 
oruel  forms  of  torture.  Tearing  a  like  disgrace  and  injury 
the  Zamorin  shut  himself  in  his  palace,  fastened  the  doors, 
set  fire  to  the  building,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Many 
of  his  dependants  and  relations  followed  him  to  death  by 
throwing  themselvos  into  the  conflagration. 

Even  a  scene  of  this  nature  did  not  operate  on  the 
hardened  nerves  of  Hyder.  The  torture  of  the  ministers 
was  continued  without  the  least  intermission.  But  the 
treasure  which  they  at  length  produced  fell  far  short  of  the 
expected  sum.  While  executing  those  plans  of  cruelty  the 
military  arrangements  for  securing  the  conquest  were  also 
pursued  with  vigour.  The  fort  of  Calicut  was  enlarged  and 
improved;  other  forts  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  stored  with  ammunition  and  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  Llieir  garrisons.  Three  thousand  regular  infantry, 
aided  by  his  newly  acquired  adherents,  the  Msppilas,  was 
stationed  at  Calicut  and  an  experienced  revenue  officer 
placed  in  charge  of  the  civil  government. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes  Hyder  hoped  to  bring 
the  whole  of  Malabar  under  his  authority  down  to  the 
o  t  ^  southernmost  extremity  of  Travancore. 

The^Dutoh.  '  To  remove  the  possible  obstruction  from 
the  Dutch  he  sought  their  friendship  for 
the  time  being,  intending,  of  course,  to  deal  with  them  in 
his  own  way  as  the  exigencies  of  future  policy  should 
demand.  His  governor  visited  the  Dutch  commandant  at 
Cannanore  and  invited  him  to  his  camp.  On  the  command¬ 
ant  accepting  the  invitation,  the  governor  placed  him 
by  his  side  on  his  own  elephant  and  took  him  to  the 
camp  with  all  ceremony.  He  was  introduced  to  Ali  Raja 
£han  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The 
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commandant  was  given  to  understand  that  Hyder  preferred 
the  Dutch,  to  all  the  other  European  powers  and  would  be 
‘pleased  to  grant  them  favours  which  he  would  show  neither 
to  the  English  nor  to  the  French.’  The  Khan  further 
informed  him  that  Hyder  had  been  heard  to  say  that  “the 
English  are  masters  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Coromandal  coast.  They  are  trying  to 
get  Malabar  under  them  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  an  expedition  to  China.  What  then  will  remain  for  us 
to  do  but  to  submit  to  them  ?  I  clearly  foresee  and  assure 
you  that  unless  a  change  takes  place  in  two  years  the 
English  will  be  masters  of  all  India.”  “I  know  well,  my 
friend,’’  continued  Ali  Raja  Khan,  “that  Hyder  does  not  see 
things  dimly,  and  he  will  sacrifice  everything  to  prevent  this 
coming  to  pass.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  and,  if  his  life  be 
spared,  he  will  succeed.” 

The  Dutch  who  were  often  at  their  wits’  end  to  keep 
even  the  Zamorin  out  of  their  territories  were  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  an  avalanche  coming  down 
Ta°Dutoh  tlie  from  Mysore.  They  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  flirt  with  the  proposals  of 
Hyder.  They  sent  special  commissioners  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  conquest  of  Calicut.  The  commission  did  not 
fail  to  inform  him  that  the  Company  possessed  various 
privileges  from  of  old  in  the  Zamorin’s  country,  and  that 
the  kings  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  were  their  allies.  They 
made  the  request  that  the  Dutch  possessions  between 
Cranganore  and  Chetva  should  be  respected  and  that  the 
aforesaid  kings  should  be  left  unmolested. 

Hyder’s  reply  was  courteous.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  and  promised  to  assist 
the  Company,  when  occasion  required, 

Hyder  Ali’s  30,000  soldiers  and  his  own  fleet, 

demands.  .  . 

provided  he  might  expect  the  same  friendly 

treatment  from  them.  He  expressed  his  readiness  to  grant 
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them  more  lands  and  increased  facilities  for  trade.  The 
Company  might  also  build  a  residency  atPonnani  or  Calient. 
But  ther  j  was  one  proposal  among  those  made  by  Hyder 
which  the  Dutch  could  not  accept.  The  Nawab  stipulated 
that,  in  case  he  should  advance  further  south,  the  Company 
should  provide  him  with  1,000  Europeans,  whose  expenses 
would,  of  ooursa,  be  mat  by  him.  He  readily  promised 
not  to  molest  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  the  Company,  nor 
to  disturb  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Cochin  out  of 
respect  for  them.  But  the  Nawab  paid  no  heed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  by  the  Dutch  as  regards  Travancore.  It 
was  Iiyder’s  desire  to  subjugate  and  annex  Travancore 
to  his  dominions. 

The  Dutch  could  ill  afford  to  alienate  the  Mali  5  raj  a 
of  Travancore  whose  territories  supplied  them  with  the 
commodities  for  their  trade,  and  whoso  power  they  had 
learnt  to  respect  by  successive  defeats  at  his  hands.  Hyder 
was  so  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  that  he 
addressed  the  government  at  Batavia  direct.  The  Dutch 
governor  finding  himself  in  a  dilemma  would  only  reply 
to  the  enquiries  made  by  the  Nawab  that  lie  had  com¬ 
municated  the  proposals  to  Batavia  as  well  as  to  the  kings 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The  delay  covered  by  the 
negotiations  enabled  Hyder  Ali  to  introduce  new  con¬ 
ditions.  He  demanded  that  contribution  should  be  paid  to 
compensate  him  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  wars  in 
Malabar.  He  insisted  that  the  Dutch  should  prevail  on  the 
rulers  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  to  pay  a  substantial 
amount,  adding  that  in  case  the  former  was  not  inclined  to 
pay  ‘he  would  pay  him  a  visit’.  The  sum  demanded  from 
Cochin  was  four  lakhs  of  rupees  besides  eight  elephants, 
while  the  share  of  Travancore  was  fixed  at  fifteen  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  thirty  elephants.  The&Sja  of  Cochin  meekly 
replied  that  he  left  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  But  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  took  a  firm  atti¬ 
tude.  He  said  that  it  was  neither  to  please  him  nor  in 
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accordance  with  his  advice  that  the  invasion  of  Malabar 
was  undertaken.  He  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the 
demand.  He  averred  that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  the  Nawab  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic,  and  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  transaction. 
Still  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  a  reasonable  sum 
provided  Hyder  Ali  would  reinstate  the  Kolat'hiri  &aja  and 
the  Zamorin  in  their  respective  territories.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  Hyder. 

The  air  soon  became  thick  with  rumours  of  an 
invasion  of  Travancore.  The  MahSrSja  declared  his 
.  attitude  in  acts,  not  in  words.  The  line  of 
of°Travanooje.IOn  fortifications  on  the  northern  frontier  was 
extended  to  within  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  the  Cranganore  fort  and  on  to  the  territory  of  the 
Cranganore  &£ja.  Fearing  to  offend  Hyder  the  Dutch 
requested  the  Maharaja  to  suspend  the  construction*  They 
also  said  that  no  armed  Nayars  belonging  to  his  state 
would  be  permitted  within  their  limits.  This  sentiment 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  that  of  the  Maharaja  who  lavi¬ 
shed  his  hospitality  on  the  Malabar  rulers  who  managed 
to  escape  the  cruelty  of  Hyder  and  sought  refuge  in  Tra¬ 
vancore  along  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  common 
people.  Hyder  was  indignant  and  swore  that  he  would 
invade  Travancore  and  punish  the  Maharaja. 

The  project  of  the  invasion  of  Travancore  had, 
however,  to  be  postponed.  Hyder’s  preoccupation  to  extend 
his  territories  had  brought  him  into  conflict 
Events  elsewhere.  a]j  important  powers  in  south  and 

central  India.  His  conquests  of  the  Malabar  chiefs  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  English  made  him  an  enemy  of 
that  power.  His  attempt  to  extend  his  territories  to  the- 
north  was  looked  on  with  alarm  by  the  Mahrattas  as  well 
as  by  the  Nizam.  The  English  were  eager  to  maintain 
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peace  with  Hyder,  but  in  the  end  they  found  it  highly 
disastrous  to  their  interests  to  pursue  a  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention.  Meanwhile  the  Nizam,  intending  to  subdue 
'Hyder,  sought  the  alliance  of  the  English  by  coding  the 
Northern  Sircars  to  the  Company.  The  English  accepted 
his  offer  readily  lest  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  should  join 
against  Muhammad  Ali  and  tlionisolvos.  Thus,  for  a  lime, 
the  Mahrattus,  the  Nizam  and  the  English  seemed  to  join 
their  forces  against  the  usurper  of  Mysore.  Hyder  was  soon 
threatened  in  his  own  kingdom  by  a  combined  invasion  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  for  the  time  being  the  intendod  inva¬ 
sion  of  Travancore.  He  returned  to  Mysore  to  defend  his 
own  kingdom  from  his  enemies  (1766).  The  Mahrattas 
were  soon  bought  off.  The  Nizam  invaded  the  country 
in  April  1767  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bangalore.  But 
Mahfus  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  tire  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  was  able  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  Hyder  and  the  Nizam.  In  fact  he  was  the  former’s 
agent  in  the  latter’s  camp.  Through  his  exertions  the 
Nizam  also  was  persuaded  to  withdraw.  Thus  the  English 
failed  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  allies  who  were  in 
their  contemplation. 

They,  however,  decided  to  fight  Hyder  Ali,  who, 
though  assisted  by  the  Nizam,  sustained  a  defeat  at  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Mysore.  The  Nizam 
then  made  peace  with  the  English,  the  pendulum  swinging 
back  with  the  same  ease  as  it  did  when  he  broke  the  former 
alliance  with  them.  The  English  besieged  Hyder  in  his 
frontier  fortress  of  Bangalore.  In  order  to  give  him  work  on 
both  coasts  at  the  same  time  the  Bombay  Government 
equipped  a  fleet  in  March  1768  A.  D.  They  captured  a  part 
of  the  Nawab’s  fleet  and  took  Mangalore  which,  however, 
was  recaptured  by  Hyder’s  son.  The  main  army  of  the 
English  were  cut  off  from  the  fortress.  Many  were  put  to 
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the  sword  or  taken  prisoners.  The  survivors  made  their 
escape  to  Bombay.  Hyder’s  troops  then  marched  through 
Coimbatore  and  the  Barnmbal.  Finding  the  Company’s 
troops  scattered  in  numerous  small  bodies,  he  seized  forts 
one  after  another,  almost  without  resistance*  while  several 
others  were  betrayed  by  the  native  commandants.  In  six 
weeks  ha  had  re-annexed  to  his  territory  all  the  “boasted 
acquisitions”  of  the  English.  He  then  made  a  rapid  sweep 
and  appeared  within  five  miles  of  Madras  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Company’s  officers  who,  suddenly  awakening 
from  their  dreams  of  security,  were  seized  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  despondency.  Terms  were  soon  offered  and  the 
Council  agreed  at  once  to  the  demands  made  by  Hyder. 
The  treaty  of  Madras  (1769  A.  D.)  brought  these  operations, 
known  as  the  First  Mysore  War,  to  a  close. 


Its  terms  were  not  very  favourable  to  the  English, 
who  were  obliged  to  surrender  more  territories  by  way  of 
restitution  than  they  were  enabled  to 


Travancore  in  the 
treaty  of  Madras, 


recover.  But  the  treaty  was  an  important 
one  for  Travancore.  The  king  of  Travan 


core  was  mentioned  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty  as 


a  friend  of  the  English.  Moens,  the  Dutch  governor,  says 
that  Travancore  found  a  place  in  it  as  a  friend  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Ali.  But  this  is  clearly  wrong.  For  Hyder  Ali  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Nawab  “of  whose  political 
existence  he  recognised  no  trace  but  in  secret  mischief;” 
saying, “that  this  treaty  must  be  directly  and  exclusively  with 
those  whom  he  had  been  at  war,  and  not  with  a  person  who 


would  frustrate  their  mutual  desire  of  amity.”1 

The  solicitude  evinced 'by  the  English  for  the  interests 
of  Travancore  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Mah5- 
raja  was  their  old  ally,  the  only  one  who  would  be 
able  to  assist  them  in  the  wars  which  might  have  to,  be 


I  Wilks,  India,  Vol.  II,  p-  1 20- 
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undertaken  against  the  country  powers  in  the  south  of 
Iniia.  They  mist  necessarily  have  given  credence  to  the 
rumour  that  Hyder  ha  i  resolved  to  invade  Travancore, 
which,  if  conquered,  the  ambit’ous  Nawab  would  make  a 
base  for  military  operations  against  Tinnevelly  and 
Madura.  Thus  the  provision  regarding  Travancore  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty  in  the  ends  of  self-interest  as  well 
as  of  friendship. 

In  order  to  establish  direct  communication  to  the 
west  coast  Hyder  marched  into  Coorg  and  took  Mercara, 
the  capital,  by  surprise  (1773  A.D.).  He  offered  a  reward  of 
five  rupees  for  each  human  head  that  should  be  brought 
before  him,  and  sat  in  state  to  superintend  tho  distribution 
of  the  rewards.  After  erecting  a  strong  fort  in  the  most 
central  situation  and  confirming  the  land-holders  in  then- 
possessions  at  moderately  increased  rates  of  assessment, 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Soringapatam.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Mysore -army  under  Sayed  Sahib  and  Srini¬ 
vasa  Kao  Borki  marched  on  Calient  which  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malabar  princes 
arranged  with  them  the  terms  of  their  future  dependence 
on  Hyder. 

In  J773  A.  D.,  Hyder  again  turned  his  attention  to 
Malabar.  His  authority  there  had  undergone  considerable 
diminution.  For  several  years  the  Zamorin’s 
My Maiabln* m  subsidy  was  not  paid.  He  added  insult 
to  injury  by  seeking  alliance  with  the 
French  at  Mahe  submitting  himself,  his  country  and  his 
subjects  to  the  king  of  France.  The  Zamorin  placed  the 
administration  of  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
governor  M.  Dupra.  The  governor  took  possession  of  the 
fort  and  ‘hoisted  French  flags  everywhere*.  But  when 
Hyder’s  generals  advanced  towards  Calicut,  the  French 
abandoned  the  fort  and  retired  to  Mahe  without  striking  a 
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blow.  The  Zamorin  saved  himself  by  flight.  He  sought  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Dutch  who,  when  approached,  diverted 
him  from  that  course;  for  they  were  afraid  of  Hyder’s 
vengeance, 

The  Zamorin  betook  himself  with  his  family  to 
Travanoore  where  they  received  a  kind  and  hospitable 
treatment.  Thus  tho  MahafSja  of  Travancore  found  it  his 
privilege  to  give  his  protection  and  his  help  to  a  brother 
ruler  of  Malabar  who  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate  and 
was  oast  adrift  into  the  world.  It  is  a  significant  title  to  the 
Maharaja’s  greatness  that  he  forgave  the  Zamorin,  though 
he  had  played  an  important  part  against  Travancore,  some 
years  previously  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  of  priuoes  and  potentates  who  assembled  their  forces 
at  Purakkacl.  To  this  day  the  people  of  Malabar  entertain 
feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  the  rulers  of  Travancote 
who  were  bold  enough  to  defy  Hyder  Ali  at  a  time  when  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  found  themselves  well  advised  to 
leave  the  Zamorin  and  his  fugitive  subjects  to  their  own 
resources  for  fear  of  the  Nawab’s  wrath.  It  is  instructive 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Aydros  Fully,  a  Mussulman  whom 
Hyder  had  placed  over  the  district  of  Chavakk&d.  but  who 
subsequently  joined  the  Zamovin’s  party  and  tried  to  rein¬ 
state  the  Zamorin  on  the  throne  of  Calicut,  was  also 
permitted  to  reside  in  Travancore  territory. 

Iiyder’s  way  was  not  smooth  in  Malabar.  The 
exactions  of  the  revenue  collectors  stirred  up  rebellion 
among  the  Nsyars,  and  it  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  Hyder 
immediately  moved  again  to  Malabar.  The  prisoners  taken 
in  the  first  attacks  were  beheaded  or  hanged.  But  as  their 
numbers  increased,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  sparing  them 
for  the  advantage  of  his  own  territories.  Large  batches 
were  carried  away  by  force  to  Mysore  to  be  settled  on 
uninhabited  lands.  Out  of  15.0u0  who  were  so  removed 
only  200  survived  the  experiment.  Tranquility  having  been 
restored,  the  conqueror  returned  again  to  Coimbatore.  He 
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ordered  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Palghat  to  serve  as  an  ad¬ 
vance  post  and  depot,  besides  securing  easy  communication 
to  his  conquests  in  Malabar.  The  operations,  however, 
were  much  more  difficult  than  anticipated.  The  turbulent, 
refractory,  and  courageous  inhabitants  refused  to  be  cowed 
down,  embracing  every  possible  opportunity  of  offering 
resistance,  valuing  honour  and  freedom  more  than  their 
lives. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ever  since  Hyder’s  first 
invasion  he  was  endeavouring  to  tighten  his  hold  on  Mala¬ 
bar  by  every  means  in  his  power.  His 
Hy Dutch'3  tll<'  officers  were  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  collecting  revenues  and  maintaining 
order.  But  his  exactions  exasperated  the  NSyars  to 
rise  against  his  authority  whenever  chance  held  out  the 
faintest  hope  of  successful  revolt.  This  danger,  however, 
did  not  in  the  least  lessen  his  desire  to  secure  possession 
of  Travancore.  In  1776  Hyder  again  demanded  a  passage 
to  Travancore  through  Dutch  territory.  The  governor 
replied  that  lie  was  in  correspondence  with  Batavia  on  the 
subject.  .  Ten  years  ago  the  same  reply  had  been  given  to 
the  same  demand.  Hyder  read  between  the  lines,  saw  the 
real  meaning  of  the  governor’s  prevarication,  and  swore  to 
annihilate  the  Dutch.  Iiis  general  Sirdar  Khan  moved 
south  at  the  head  of  ll),000  men  and  captured  Tricliur  in 
the  territory  of  the  $5jaof  Cochin.  He  would  gladly  have 
proceeded  to  Travancore  but  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Tra¬ 
vancore  Lines.  Prudence  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw. 

But  the  Dutch  were  not  forgiven.  Sirdar  Khan 
demanded  that  the  Dutch  territory  of  CLsLva  which  origi¬ 
nally  formed  part  of  the  Zavnorin’s  dominions  should  be 
surrendered  to  Hyder  who  was  the  successor  of  the  Zamorin 
by  right  of  conquest.  The  Dutch,  of  course,  repelled  the 
demand.  One  body  of  the  Mysore  forces  thereupon  marched 
southward  towards  Paponetti.  The  Dutch  Resident  was 
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obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort  of  Cranganore  with  the 
cash  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Company.  Sirdar 
Khan  sent  his  ultimatum  demanding  a  free  passage  to 
Travancore,  which  if  refused  would,  he  said,  be  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  ‘  Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold 
their  own  by  force,  surrounded  by  native  states  outwardly 
friendly  but  secretly  hostile,  attacked  by  the  Mysoreans, 
and  awaiting  instruction  from  Batavia,  Moens’  position  was 
a  very  difficult  one’.  Apprehensions  of  a  common  danger,  it 
was  true,  bound  the  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  to  the 
Dutch,  hut  it  was  feared  that  they  did  not  possess  sufficient 
forces  to  interpose  any  effectual  barrier  against  the  advance 
of  the  Mysore  troops.  Still  Moons  considered  it  advisable 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Lwo  rulers.  So  he  wrote  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  ready  to  commence  offensive 
operations  against  the  Mysoreans,  and  demanded  a  definite 
answer  as  to  how  far  he  could  depend  on  their  support.  He 
also  proposed  a  plan  according  to  which  all  would  have  to  act 
in  concert  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Baja  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  replied  that  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
English  and  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  by  an  agreement  in  which 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  he  was  only  to  act  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and  not  to  become  the  aggressor.  Otherwise  he  would 
receive  no  aid.  So  he  regretted  his  inability  to  join  the 
Dutch  except  in  defensive  measures. 

The  Dutch  prepared  for  a  defence  by  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  forts  of  AlikkQtta1  and  Cranganore.  A 
contingent  of  soldiers  was  despatched 
Death  of  D  Lannoy.  from  Travancore  to  Alikkotta  to  defend  the 
place  if  attacked.  General  D’Lannoy  had  acquired  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  various  strategical  positions,  for,  it 
was  he,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Ayyappan  MSrt'hapda 
Pillai  saved  the  possessions  of  the  ftaja  of  Cochin  by  driving 
J  Ayakk5t|a. 
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away  the  Zaraorin.  But  the  old  general,  shrunken  and 
shattered  by  age  and  work,  was  unable  to  take  the  command. 
He  fell  ill  and  passed  away  in  952  M.  E.  (1777  A.  D.) 
in  the  fort  of  U.layagiri.  His  death  was  universally 
deplored.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Iris  own  church. 
There  lie  his  bones  with  those  of  his  wife  and  son.  The 
Maharaja  commanded  an  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb.  South  Tra  van  core  is  rich  in  historic  memo¬ 
ries;  but  there  are  few  which  command  the  affectionate 
respect  of  the  Travancoreans  so  much  as  the  simple  stone 
which  identifies  the  spot  where  lie  the  bones  of  general 
D’Lannoy  who  gave  himself  so  unsparingly  to  the  service 
of  this  his  adopted  country. 

The  Maharaja  recognised  the  great  loss  which  his 
country  sustained  by  tlie  general’s  death;  but  there  were 
men  of  ability  and  courage  among  his  own  subjects  who 
cheerfully  placed  their  services  and  their  lives  at  the 
disposal  of  their  sovereign.  The  Dutch  then  took  the 
offensive  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  Travancoreans  were 
also  obliged  to  withdraw  to  their  own  country.  The  superior 
numbers  of  the  Mysore  army  carried  everything  before  them, 
and  the  Dutch  at  Chstva  capitulated  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  to  the  fort  of  Cranganore. 
The  condition  was  of  course  broken.  The  whole  population 
was  taken  prisoners  and  plundered  of  everything,  ‘even  to 
their  very  clothes’  and  sent  to  Calicut,  man,  woman  and 
child.  Chetva,  Paponetti  and  the  territory  of  the  $5ja  of 
Cranganore  fell  into  Sirdar  Khan’s  hands.  The  general 
would  have  advanced  further  south  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Travancore  Lines. 


Early  in  952  M.  E.  (1777  A.  D.)  the  reply  from  Batavia 
was  received  in  Cochin  and  was  soon  for- 
TlThrC;hnd  warded  to  Plyder  along  with  the  customary 
presents  and  an  apologetic  letter  from  the 
governor,  In  about  six  weeks  the  Dutch  commandant 
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and  the  Resident  of  the  Cbetva  fort  arrived  in  Cochin  and 
informed  governor  Moens  of  Hyder’s  desire  to  be  friendly 
with  them.  The  Dutch  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  fromHyder  himself  disowning 
Sirdar  Khan’s  proceedings,  assuring  them  that  he  had 
no  hostile  feelings,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
differences  between  them  might,  after  all,  meet  with  an  ami¬ 
cable  settlement.  Moens,  though  not  an  able  man,  was  good 
enough  in  methods  of  diplomacy.  He  reposed  little  faith 
in  Hyder.  Ror  could  he  afford  to  alienate  the  MahSfaja 
of  Travancore.  The  Dutch  authorities  were  also  anxious 
to  prevent  the  Maharaja  from  becoming  a  too  intimate  friend 
of  the  English.  An  alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  Hyder 
would,  it  was  feared,  weave  the  friendship  between  the 
Maharaja  and  the  English  closer.  This  the  Dutch  governor 
and  the  Council  of  Batavia  desired  to  prevent.  But  a  hide- 
and-seek  policy  became  impossible.  Hyder  had  already 
waited  too  long  and  would  no  more  tolerate  the  luxury  of 
evasion  in  which  the  Dutch  were  indulging  for  many  years. 

The  Dutch  were  thereupon  obliged  to  take  definite 
action  of  an  adverse  character.  In  1772  they  stormed  Cranga- 
nore,  took  possession  of  the  Raja’s  palace,  and  proceeded  to 
Paponetti.  But  their  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  poss¬ 
essions  failed.  On  being  pursued  by  the  Mysoreans  they 
retired  to  the  fort  at  Cranganore.  This  serious  turn  of 
affairs  induced  Moens  to  invite  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
to  an  interview.  The  Travancore  minister  met  him  at 
Cochin  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  Hyder 
away  from  the  frontiers.  The  governor  urged  the  necessity 
of  preventing  Cranganore  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Hyder,  and  explained  the  advantage  of  Travancore  joining 
them.  If  the  Dutch  were  not  successful,  the  Maharaja 
would,  it  was  argued,  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  country, 
while  the  Dutch  would  lose  but  a  small  strip  of  territory 
which,  Moens  hinted,  might  be  avoided  if  he  joined  the. 
Mysoreans.  The  interview  came  t-o  nothing,  but  the  war 
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between  Hyder  and  the  English  in  the  Carnatic  removed  for 
a  time  the  danger  of  an  immediate  invasion. 

The  Mahrattas  under  Madhava  Rao  again  fell  upon 
the  northern  districts  of  Mysore.  Hyder  made  an  attempt 
to  adjust  the  dispute  in  a  friendly  manner, 
Ilyder’s  difficulties.  ^  M,uUuwa  dcnuindod  ;l  ovore  of 

rupees.  Hyder  replied  that  ho  was  but  a  soldier  of  fortune 
and  possessed  no  treasure  but  tiro  sword.  Finding  little 
chance  of  success  in  the  field,  Hyder  led  away  his  troops 
silently  at  night  to  avoid  observation.  But  the  mishap  of  a 
gun  report  woke  the  Mahrattas  who  pursued  the  Mysoreans. 
Hyder  was  drunk  to  an  imprudent  excess,  and  Tippu  who 
was  in  the  rear  was  not  to  be  found  until  dawn.  When  he 
made  his  appearance,  Hyder  seized  a  large  cano  and  gave  the 
heir-apparant  “a  most  unroyal  and  literally  most  unmerciful 
boating/’  Tippu  immediately  withdrew  from  his  father’s 
presence,  and  dashed  his  turban  and  his  sword  on  the  ground 
swearing  “My  father  may  fight  his  own  battle;  for  by  Allah 
and  liis  Prophet  I  draw  no  sword  to-day.”  The  Maliratta 
horse  charged  from  all  directions  and  created  a  scene  of 
unresisted  slaughter.  But  Hyder  made  his  escape.  He 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  horse,  which  one  of  his  grooms 
had  providentially  kept  ready  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  Seringapatam,  while  Tippu  “bogged  his 
way”  as  the  servant  of  a  young  mendicant  “through  the 
mass  of  the  spoilers  and  the  spoils"  and  readied  liis  father’s 
headquarters  in  safety.  The  army  deprived  of  effective 
leadership  was  thrown  into  confusion.  As  in  the  past,  so 
on  this  occasion,  Hyder  persuaded  the  invaders  to  withdraw, 
after  receiving  a  large  amount  of  money  and  taking  some 
of  his  richest  districts  as  security. 

But  Hyder  soon  recommenced  his  activities.  Before 
1774,  he  was  able  to  reconquer  all  the 
His  renewed  efforts.  pjaceg  wrested  fr0m  him  by  the  Mahrattas. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the 
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English,  Hyder  was  thrown  to  his  own  resources  in  com¬ 
bating  his  enemies.  Muhammad  Ali  always  succeeded  in. 
thwarting  his  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
alliance.  In  1773  Hyder  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
more  comprehensive  treaty,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  tactics  of  Muhammad  Ali  who  played  his  usual 
game  in  keeping  the  two  powers  in  mutual  distrust.  While 
pretending  to  be  friendly  to  the  English  and  advising  them 
to  decline  Hyder’s  negotiations  for  friendship,  his  agents 
were  impressing  upon  the  ruler  of  Mysore  the  necessity  of 
united  action  against  the  English.  About  that  time  a  con¬ 
federacy  was  formed  between  the  Mahrattas,  Eizam  Ali  and 
Hyder.  The  details  were  arranged  at  Seringapatam  and 
Hyder  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  share  of  the  work.  The  French  promised  him 
their  unstinted  support.  War  was  soon  declared.  But 
success  was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  who  captured  Pondi* 
cherry  on  the  east  coast  and  Mahe  on  the  west.  The  latter 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  Hyder,  for  it'  was 
through  that  port  that  he  received  his  supplies  of  European 
troops  and  ammunition. 

Hyder  retaliated  on  the  English  by  invading  the 
Carnatic.  In  June  1780  he  moved  from  Seringapatam  with 
a  large  army  of  90,000  men  of  which  28,000  were  cavalry,  a 
force  “which  had  probably  not  been  equalled,  and  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  strength  and  efficiency,  by  any  native  army  ' 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  the  South  of  India”.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  narrate  the  history  ■" 
of  the  many  actions  in  the  field'  between  the  rival  parties. 
But  a  few  facts  are  necessary  to  -  understand  the  position. 
The  Madras  Government  was  weak,  irresolute  and  corrupt. 
Hyder  resolved  “to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting 
monument  of  vengeance.”  There  ensued  a  scene  of  Vvoe. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  without?  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  and -their  property  plundered,  Whole  villages 
were  burnt  down.  Black  columns  of  .smoke  were  seen 
50 
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everywhere  before  a  single  order  for  the  movomont  of  British 
troops  was  issued.  Many  were  the  blunders  committed 
by  the  officer  who  commanded  the  British  forces.  Bnillie's 
army  was  cut  up  near  Conjeevaram  and  Braithwaite’s  forces 
at  Tanjore.  Sir  Hector  Munro  was  obliged  to  fling  his 
artillery  into  a  tank  and  retreat,  to  Madvas  whore  he  was 
hooted  by  the  indignant  populace,  Hydertook  Arcot  and 
besieged  Wundiwash,  Vollore,  and  Chinglopcf  and  then 
led  his  horse  to  the  vicinity  of  'Madras.  The  inhabitants 
of  tho  presidency  headquarters  could  see  from  their  walls 
the  smoke  of  burning  villages. 


At  the  same  time  tho  French  admiral  Suffroin 
succeeded  in  landing  3,000  French  troops  in  Cuddaloro  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  English 
Tho  riuocesft  admiral  Hughes  to  prevent  it.  Tho  Dutch 
of  tho  t/oghfih.  were  ,,]so  entrappod  in  the  web  of  Hyder’s 
diplomacy.  Tho  English  victories  at  Porto  Novo,  Pollilore 
and  Sholingur,  however,  stayed  Hydor’s  conquest  in  the 
south.  Notwithstanding  the  divided  connsols,  collision  of 
interests,  venality  and  corruption  which  ruled  in  the 
presidency  capital  at  Madras,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  two  governors,  the  suspension  of  a  third,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  a  fourth.  Lord  Pigot,  for  restraining  his 
subordinates  from  peculation,  the  statesmanship  of  Warren 
Hastings  and  the  bravery  of  the  British  army  eventually 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  powerful  coalition  against  the 
East  India  Company,  llyder  Ali  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plans  of  driving  the  English  out  of  India,  and  seizing  for 
himself  the  districts  of  tho  Carnatic.  He  decided  to  retrace 
his  unwilling  steps  to  Mysore,  saddened  by  disappointment 
and  remorse.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  Ilia  capital 
again  ;  for  the  old  man  of  seventy,  weakened  by  ceaseless 
aotivifcy  and  permanently  disabled  by  intemperance,  passed 
away  in  his  camp  near  Chittur  on  the  7th  December,  1782. 

The  heritage  of  ambition  was  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Jus  son  Tippn.  A  few  months  b'efore  his  death  Hyder  had 
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commissioned  the  heir-apparent  to  proceed  to  Malabar  to 
retake  his  possessions  there  which  had  been  seized  by 
Tippu  Sultan.  ftumberstone  according  to  the  orders 

of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Tippu 
reached  Malabar  in  October  1782.  The  English  were  obliged 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  securing  their  factories  in 
the  west  coast  from  destruction.  In  December  1780  they 
requested  the  MahSrgja  of  Travancore  and  the  Zamorin  to 
assist  them  in  crushing  Hyder  AIL  as  soon  as  the  Telli- 
cherry  siege  was  raised.  In  1781  .Palghatcherry  was 
reported  to  be  the  only  place  of  importance  remaining  in 
Hyder’s  hands  in  south  Malabar.  His  affairs  at  the  time 
were  anything  but  prosperous.  Disappointed,  and,  as  he 
thought,  deceived  by  the  French,  foiled  in  every  battle  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  threatened  by  a  Mahratta  invasion  from 
the  north,  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  abandon 
his  scheme  of  conquest  in  Coromandel  and  to  direct  his 
efforts  first  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
West  Coast  and  afterwards  for  the  preservation  of  his 
dominions  and  for  watching  the  course  of  events.  He  had 
to  reduce  his  army  in  the  Carnatic  considerably  in  order  to 
despatch  the  expeditions  required  to  put  down  rebels. 

In  1782  Major  Abbington  took  Calicut.  A  few  days 
after  Colonel  Humberstone  arrived  there  with  1,000  men. 
Humberstone  defeated  and  killed  Mukhdom  Ali  near  Thrik- 
kalar.  The  objective  was  the  advance  on  Palghatcherry 
via  the  Ponnani  river.  Palghat  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  Mysore.  .  Storming  several  forts  on  his 
march,  Humberstone  reached  Palghat  in  October,  when, 
on  a  full  examination,  the  fort  was  found  to  be  of  greater 
strength  than  was  supposed.  At  the  same  time  intelligence 
came  that  Tippu  was  marching  with  a  large  force  to  its 
relief.  Humberstone  therefore  retired  to  Ponnani  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  60  miles  from  Palghat.  Meanwhile, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  having  arrived  at  Ponnani,  assumed  the 
command,  and  began  to  strengthen  his  position  by  •  the 
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erection  of  certain  protective  works.  Tippu  made  a  sudden 
and  determined  attack  on  the  place.  He  was  advancing 
upon  them  With  rapid  march,  cannonading  on  their  rear. 
Fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  the  British  army  reached 
PonnEni,  fording  the  river  chin-deep  in  water,  “the  men 
dinging  together  in  silence,  the  tall  assisting  the  short”. 

At  day-break  on  the  20th  of  Novembor  1?82  Tippu’s 
army  advanced  in  four  columns.  But  they  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and  1,000  wounded,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  loss  of  the  English  being  only  41  Europeans  and  47 
sepoys.  The  siege  continued  unabated  and  the  small  garri¬ 
son  maintained  its  ground  against  fearful  odds.  In  that 
difficult  struggle  the  British  troops  were  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  Travancore  soldiers.  The  British  force  consisted 
of  only  3,000  Europeans,  1,000  of  the  Company’s  sepoy  and 
1,200  Travancore  troops.  1  The  success  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  the  contingents 
furnished  by  the  MahEfSja.  Nor  was  it  in  PonnEni  alone 
that  the  Travancore  soldiers  gave  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  request  of  Major  Abbington  the  MahSr Sja  had 
already  despatched  a  body  of  nearly  2,000  men  to  Calicut, 
while  another  division  was  stationed  in  Tinnevelly  which 
co-operated  with  the  British  army  against  Hyder  in  the 
Carnatic.  *  A  few  days  afterwards  the  garrison  at  PonnEni 
was  reinforced  by  a  contingent  supplied  by  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  who  was  proceeding  with  a  squadron  from  Madras 
to  Bombay.  Chagrined  at  his  defeat  at  PonnEni,  Tippu 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  guns  from  Mysore  in  order 
to  resume  the  attack  on  PonnEni.  The  news  of  Hyder’s 
death  constrained  Tippu  to  return  to  Mysore  taking  the 
whole  army  with  him. 

The  death  of  Hyder  and  the  retreat  of  Tippu  again 
encouraged  the  Zamorin  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  his 

1  Wilks— History  of  British  India,  Yol.  II,  p.  412;  Beveridge,  A  Compre- 
henarve  History  of  India,  p.  507. 

§  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore^  p.  205, 
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power  with  the  help  of  the  English.  Col.  Fullerton  captured 
the  fort  of  Palghat,  put  the  Zamorin  in  possession,  and 
proceeded  northwards.  At  his  request  the  Maharaja  of  Tra* 
vancore  despatched  four  battalions  to  Palghat.  But  before 
the  force  could  arrive,  the  Zamorin,  learning  that  Tippu’s 
army  was  approaching,  abandoned  the  place  and  retired  to 
the  hills.  Tippu  soon  reoccupied  the  whole  of  South 
Malabar,  Mangalore,  however,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  after  its  capture  by  General  Mathews. 
Tippu’s  main  object  was  to  seize  the  fort  of  Manga¬ 
lore,  but  Col.  Campbell  resisted  his  attack  most  resolutely. 
By  that  time  peace  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  England.  The  French  officers  in  Tippu’s  service 
could  thereafter  give  him  no  help.  But  the  Sultan  continued 
his  activity  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  party  to  the 
peace  arrangements.  In  gross  violation  of  the  armistice 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  garrison  was  cut 
off.  Disease  followed  famine,  and  no  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  garrison  were  in  hospital.  Many  of  the  defenders 
became  blind  as  the  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of 
being  obliged  to  eat  rice  alone  without  salt  or  any  other 
condiment. 

On  26th  January  1784,  Col.  Campbell  the  officer  in 
command  oalled  a  council  of  war  which  advised  capitulation 
on  honourable  terms.  The  capture  of  Mangalore,  however, 
cost  Tippu  dear.  For  nearly  nine  months  it  had  locked  up 
the  services  of  his  main  army.  It  had  prevented  him  from 
collecting  his  revenue.  It  led  to  the  invasion  of  one  of  his 
richest  provinces,  for  Col.  Fullerton  was  pressing  forward 
to  Seringapatam.  At  this  stage  a  vigorous  policy  should 
perhaps  have  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Sultan, 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Madras  Government  placed  them 
in  the  position  of  recipients  of  favour  graciously  bestowed 
by  the  enemy.  The  peace  commissioners  were  subjected  to 
ail  kinds  of  insult.  “Negotiations  in  which  all  was  arro¬ 
gance  <?n  the  one  hand  and  pusillanimous  submission  on  the 
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other  continued  a  little  longer,  and  Tippu  having  gratified 
his  pride  to  the  utmost  by  the  employment  of  every  form 
of  derision,  humiliation  and  contempt,  thought  it  necessary 
at  last  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.” 


The  treaty  of  Mangalore  in  1784  A.  D.  terminated 
the  hostilities,  Tippu  agreeing  to  sign  it  to  avoid  the  danger 
to  himself,  which  he  was  sensible  enough 
Mangalore.  to  see  in  Sreat  preparations  for  war 
which  were  being  made  by  the  English. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  such  as  were  calculated  to 
establish  peace  by  proceeding  onlines  of  least  resistance. 
The  &Sjas  of  Travancore  and  Tanjore  and  the  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty  as  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  British.  All  the  ft&jas  and  Zamindars  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  all  except  Travancore,  were  expressly 
declared  to  be  dependent  on  Tippu.  The  territories  con¬ 
quered  during  the  war  were  mutually  restored  and  thus 
the  status  quo  was  sought  to  be  maintained  as  far  as 
possible. 


The  treaty  of  Mangalore  was  a  guarantee  of  peace 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Maharaja  took  advantage  of 
,  _  the  favourable  political  situation  in  South 
Thpii^rimag^.a  *  India  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  holy  6sme4- 
waram.  Karthika  Thirunsl  was  a  highly 
religious-minded  sovereign.  A  visit  to  &SmeSwafam  was 
therefore  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty.  But  the 
Maharaja  also  desired  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  admini¬ 
strative  methods  followed  in  the  neighbouring  jurisdictions 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
Tamil  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  and 
escorted  by  a  few  companies  of  sepoys  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  some  officers  of  the  N awab.  With  these  and 
a  portion  of  the  Travancore  army  and  a  large  number  of 
Other  followers,  he  set  out  with  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
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usually  attending  the  movements  of  Indian  monarohs. 
During  the  tour  the  Maharaja  inspected  the  various 
irrigation  works,  bridges,  and  means  of  communication  in 
the  districts  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura.  The  MahafSja 
reached  6sm$swaram  in  good  health,  and  performed  the 
ablutions  and  other  ceremonies  in  strict  conformity  with 
sasthmic  rules  and  time-honoured  customs.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  in  charities.  While  at  ^Smeswaram 
the  MahSrSja  appears  to  have  expressed  the  wish  that 
every  pilgrim  from  the  Malayalam  country  would  pay  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  the  temple.  The  wish  is  being 
respected  to  this  day.  A  visit  to  feme&waram  is  now  a 
very  simple  matter,  quite  an  ordinary  event.  But  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  nothing  short  of  an 
achievement,  and  the  people  of  Travancore  looked  upon  the 
Maharaja’s  pilgrimage  as  a  triumphal  procession  about 
which  many  a  poet  has  sung. 

This  period  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  saw  many  a 
domestic  affliction.  Prince  Makayiram  Thirunal,  his  youn¬ 
ger  brother,  died  in  963  M.  E.  and  his  nep- 
Domeatic  events.  he w  prinC0  Aswathi  Thirunal,  the  talented 
Sanskrit  scholar  and  poet,  in  969  M.  E.  There  was  at  that 
time  only  one  prince  in  the  family,  Bala  Rama  Yarma, 
who  was  but  a  mere  child.  The  Ranis  had  passed  the 
child-bearing  age.  The  Maharaja  therefore  adopted  two 
princesses  into  the  royal  family  from  Kblat'hunad.  in 
964  M.  E. 

In  964  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
'northern  frontiers  of  Travancore  and  satisfied  himself  that 
the  defences  were  strong  enough  to  with- 
The  war  brewing.  gtancj  any  p0ssible  invasion  by  the  armies  of 
Tippu.  He  encamped  at  Alwaye  where  he  made  a  prolonged 
stay  to  enjoy  the  bath  in  the  crystal  water  of  the  Periyar. 
While  there,  the  Maharaja  celebrated  a  YSgdm  (sacrifice)*  ■ 
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a  religious  ceremony  which  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  earliest  times  and  transmitted  through  countless 
centuries.  Grants  of  land  and  money  were  bestowed  upon 
Brahmans  well-versed  in  the  tiasthros,  and  valuable  pre¬ 
sents  were  given  to  all  those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Maharaja.  The  expenditure  was  enormous,  but 
Kslava  Pillai,  the  Sarvsdhik&ryakksr,  managed  the 
affairs  so  well  and  so  economically  that  the  MahSfSja 
was  delighted  with  the  ability  of  his  minister.  About 
this  time  the  Dalava  Chempakaraman  Pillai  died  and  the 
Maharaja  conferred  the  office  on  Ke&ava  Pillai  who 
was  the  most  faithful  and  talented  of  his  officers.  For 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Ayyappan  Mg,rt'hSp<Ja 
Pillai  the  officers  who  were  appointed  Dalavas  appear 
to  have  been  either  inefficient  or  short-lived.  Krishnan 
GopSlayyan  who  succeeded  Varkala  Subbayyan  in  943 
M.  E.  and  continued  till  951  M.  E.  was  a  failure.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  was  carried  on  by  Thampi  KtunSran  Chempa- 
karsman  Pillai  (943-946)  and  Malian  Chempakar&man  Pillai 
Yaliya  Sarvsdhiksryakksrs.  It  was  Malian  Chempaka- 
fSman  who  conducted  the  famous  revenue  settlement  of 
948  M.  E.  which  formed  a  substantial  basis  for  future  settle¬ 
ments.  Though  this  officer  was  raised  to  the  post  of  Dalava 
on  the  death  of  Gopalayyan,  his  services  were  lost  to  the 
state  as  he  died  within  a  year  of  his  elevation.  His  succes¬ 
sor  Yativiilwafam  Subrahmanya  Ayyan  died  within  a  short 
time,  and  ftamayyan  of  Nagercoil  was  appointed  Dalava. 
Seniority  in  service  appears  to  have  been  his  title  to  promo¬ 
tion.  But  the  Maharsja  made  compensation  for  his  ineffici¬ 
ency  by  -placing  ChempakarSman  Pillai  Yaliya  Sarvsdhi- 
kSryakkar  in  charge  of  the  affairs.  He  started  many  useful 
projects,  the  foremost  of  which  was  an  annicut  across  the 
KothaySr  in  south  Travancore.  On  the  death  of  iftamayyan 
of  Nagercoil  in  963  M.E.,  Krishnan  Chempakaraman  Pillai 
beoame  Dalava;  but  he  was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of 
dq&th  very  soon.,  How  was  the  opportunityffor  the  Maharaja 
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to  place  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  faithful  officers  to  that 
post.  This  was  Ke£ava  Pillai  whose  disinterested  service  is 
still  regarded  with  universal  appreciation  not  only  in  Tra- 
vancore  but  in  the  whole  of  Kerala.  The  Niftu  or  writ  of 
appointment  was  presented  by  the  Maharaja  on  the  8th 
Kanin  964  M.  E.  on  the  Vijayadasami  day.  The  title  of 
Dalava  was  changed  into  Dewan.  KeSava Pillai  wms  thus  the 
first  Dewan  of  Travaucore  as  he  was  pre-eminently  one  of 
the  greatest.  It  was  particularly  fortunate  that  in  that 
time  the  destinies  of  Travaneore  were  entrusted  to  that 
wise,  courageous  and  patriotic  minister  who  venerated  the 
Maharaja  as  the  true  incarnation  of  the  deity,  and  loved  the 
people  of  Travaneore  as  his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Of 
this  man  Travaneore  had  need  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
period  when  Tippu  Sultan  was  bringing  slaughter  and  devas¬ 
tation  to  its  very  gates. 


However,  the  affairs  in  Malabar  continued  to  cause 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  Tippu.  The  people  rose  in  rebellion 
on  account  of  the  exaction  s  of  the  collectors 
Affairs  m  Malabar.  revenu0-  Even  the  MSppila  subjects 
in  Ernad  and  Valluvanad  rebelled.  In  April  1788  Tippu 
was  again  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  Malabar.  The 
Blbi  of  Oannanore  who  oscillated  between  his  friendship 
and  that  of  the  English  was  cajoled  by  the  proposal  that 
Tippu’s  son  should  marry  her  daughter.  The  Kblat'hifi^aja 
of  Chirakkal  began  to  show  his  zeal  for  Tippu’s  cause  and 
attempted  to  translate  his  promises  into  action  by  the 
invasion  of  the  English  factories.  But  the  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Malabar  were  generally  against  Tippu,  and  revolts 
against  his  authority  \yere  general.  Alarming  prophesies  of 
Tippu’s  vengeance  were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
The  reports  spread  that  a  large  number  of  Brahmans 
was  seized,  confined  and  made  Mussalmans  and  compelled 
to  eat  beef. 
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Malabar  was  always  in  Tippu’s  thoughts,  and  he 
never  wasted  an  opportunity  to  plunder  its  treasures,  and 
to  invest  the  inhabitants  with  the  ‘honour 
Tupon  of  Islam’.  In  January  1788,  Tippu  set  out 

for  Malabar  by  the  route  of  Thsmaru&gsri. 
His  intention  was  to  reach  Coimbatore  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season.  While  rioting  in  imagina¬ 
tion  over  bigoted  schemes  and  brilliant  achievements,  he 
was  apprised  by  men  of  cooler  heads  that;  the  monsoon 
would  soon  be  upon  him.  But  he  affected  m  disregard  the 
warning,  saying  that  “he  would  order  the  clouds  to  cease 
discharging  their  waters  until  he  should  have  passed.”  He 
renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  French  in  violation  of 
former  undertakings  with  the  English.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  intention,  for  he  caused  a  minute  inspection 
to  be  made  as  to  the  routes  by  which  his  armies  might 
enter  Travancore.  The  plan  was  to  push  on  with  the 
invasion  from  the  north  and  the  east  at  the  same  time. 
Dindigul  was  to  be  the  base  of  operations  on  the  east  while 
the  territories  of  the  &Sja  of  Cochin  who  had  been  reduced 
to  vassalage  would  give  him  facility  to  invade  Travancore 
from  the  north.  This,  he  knew,  could  not  be  done  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  English,  since  Tra¬ 
vancore  was  their  ally  and  had  been  specifically  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  treaty  of  Mangalore.  Tippu’s  move  was 
therefore  an  unambiguous  attempt  to  violate  the  treaty. 
The  expedition  was  planned  on  a  grand  scale.  In  a  pro¬ 
clamation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Malabar,  Tippu  said 
that  he  had  made  repeated  vows  to  honour  the  whole  of 
them  with  Islam  and  to  march  all  tho  chief  persons  to 
the  seat  of  the  empire.  Many  thousands  of  people  with 
their  families  fled  from  the  country  and  took  refuge  in 
Travancore  where  they  received  a  kind  and  hospitable 
welcome. 

Tippu’s  army  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  in  their 
tedious  march  through  the  swamps,  th«  floods,  and  the 
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unceasing  torrents  of  rain  until  their  arrival  at  Coimbd- 
tore.  From  there  the  Sultan  made  a  progress  to 

,  Dindigul.  The  Maharaja  of  Travancore 

Tippu ’s  diplomacy.  ,  .  „ 

now  began  to  entertain  fear  of  invasion 

from  two  sides,  on  the  eastern  frontier  through  the 
Aramboly  pass,  and  on  the  northern  frontier  through  Mala- 
bar  and  Oochin.  Before  leaving  Dindigul  Tippu  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  countries  of  several  poligars.  The 
invasion  of  Travancore  was  a  favourite  design  with  Tippu  as 
it  was  with  his  father.  It  was  the  only  state  west  of  the 
Ghats  which  was  not  subject  in  some  degree  or  other  to 
his  authority,  the  only  obstruction  to  the  extension  of 
his  dominions  from  the  Maratha  frontier  to  Cape  Comorin; 
an  extension  attended  with  the  highly  coveted  advantage  of 
placing  him  in  contact  with  Tinnevelly,  the  most-  distant 
and  most  defenceless  part  of  English  possessions  in  Coro¬ 
mandel.'1  To  save  appearances  and  avoid  the  enmity  of 
the  English,  Tippu  made  repeated  attempts  to  attain  his 
purpose  through  the  instrumentality  of  others.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  to  invade 
Travancore  in  prosecution  of  some  antiquated  claims;  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  offended  him  by 
his  furious  zeal  for  making  compulsory  proselytes  to  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  He  therefore  found  a  pretext  in  the 
hospitality  shown  by  the  Maharaja  to  the  fugitives  from 
Malabar  to  invade  Travancore.  The  ftaja  of  Cochin  also 
was  believed  to  have  given  some  aid  to  those  unfortunates. 
Tippu  demanded  an  explanation  from  the  Iriaja  of  Cochin 
for  his  disloyal  conduct.  On  the  Baja  appearing  before 
him  the  Sultan  took  him  to  task  for  the  delay  in  his 
appearance.  The  Baja  apologised  in  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness.  Tippu  suggested  to  the  Baja  that 
he  should  lay  claim  to  Paiar  and  Alanga<J  which  were 
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formerly  feudatory  to  Cochin,  and  to  declare  war  against 
Travaneore  if  they  were  not  immediately  surrendered.  The 
claim  was  untenable,  but  Tippu  would  not  listen  to 
the  enunciation  of  moral  or  contractual  obligations. 
The  Raja  of  Cochin  had  too  much  of  a  conscience  to 
lay  any  claims  to  lands  which  belonged  to  Travaneore  by 
right  of  conquest.  But  lie  saved  his  life  by  promising  his 
suzerain  that  he  would  persuade  the  $aja  of  Travaneore 
also  to  become  a  feudatory  to  Mysore  like  himself.  $Ama 
Varma  was  at  the  time  at  Armenian;  d-ii  where  he  had  gone 
on  a  tour  of  military  inspection.  The  ftsjn  of  Cochin  paid  a 
visit  to  him  in  due  time  and  executed  his  trust  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  self-interest.  But  the  Maharaja,  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  negotiation 
without  informing  the  East  India  Company,  his  allies.  He 
definitely  refused  to  discuss  any  terms  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  British  officer.  At  the  Maharaja’s  request  the 
g  wernor  of  Madras,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  sent  Major 
Bannerman  to  his  court.  Tippu’s  envoys  were  received  in 
durbar  in  the  presence  of  tlie  major  and  the  Khareetha  was 
read.  It  ran  thus 

“I  learn  from  Rama  Varma  Raja  of  Cochin  that  you 
are  a  good  and  great  Prince  and  that  you  desire  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  our  Sircar.  As  you  are  wise  and  well 
informed  it  must  be  manifest  to  you  how  advantageous  my 
alliance  will  be  to  your  interests.  My  trusty  servants  Mir 
Goolam  Moadien  and  Dada  Row  are  charged  with  this  letter 
and  will  convey  to  you  my  present  of  a  dress,  some  jewels, 
and  a  horse.  They  come  to  you  on  a  friendly  mission  and 
will  communicate  full  particulars.” 

The  Maharaja  treated  the  envoys  with  courtesy  and 
dismissed  them,  promising  to  send  a  reply  through  his  own 
officers.  However,  the  envoys  were  not  pleased  with  the 
reception  in  the  presence  of  Major  Bannerman.  The  Sultan 
wos  indignant  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  embassy, 
he  other  hand  the  governor  of  Madras  complimented 
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the  Maharaja  on  the  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  him, 
a  course  which  gave  fresh  proof  of  his  friendship  with  the 
East  Iniia  Company.  The  governor  also  expressed  his 
readiness  to  tender  to  the  Maharaja  his  advice  and 
assistance. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Maharaja  was  reliably  in¬ 
formed  of  the  great  military  preparations  which  were  being 
made  in  Mysore.  Without  losing  any  time 
TiPEnglish.  th°  he  began  his  own  preparations,  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  fortifications  and  increasing  his 
forces  to  meet  the  emergency  of  an  attack.  He  requested 
Sir  Archibald  to  lend  him  four  English  officers  and 
a  few  sergeants  to  reorganise  his  army  and  drill  them 
to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Maharaja  wrote: 
‘The  territory  of  Calicut  and  Palghatcherry  lie  quite 
contiguous  to  the  wall  of  my  fort  and  Tippu  Sultan  parti¬ 
cularly  at  this  time  is  moving  frequently  through  these 
districts.  In  consequence  of  the  orders  you  are  pleased  to 
give  to  me  and  trusting  to  the  peaceable  state  of  affairs 
between  you  and  Tippu,  Ido  nothing  more  than  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  my  district,  for  which  purpose  I  have 
appointed  six  battalions  and  other  troops  to  guard  the  places 
of  strength  belonging  to  me;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have 
officers  and  sergeants  to  discipline  those  battalions.  I  have 
therefore  to  request  you  will,  out  of  your  favour  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  me,  order  4  officers  and  12  sergeants  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  troops,  that 
I  may  employ  them  for  that  purpose  in  my  service.  I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  grant  me  this  favour.  Major 
Bannerman,  whom  I  have  spoke  to  on  the  subject,  has 
written  to  your  Excellency,  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  what  he  says.  What  shall  I  say  more?” 

The  governor  courteously  rejected  the  request  saying 
that  “it  was  contrary  to  the  system  now'  laid  down  for  the 
tnqmagement  pf  the  English  Company’s  affairs  to  lend  their 
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officers  to  command  any  troops  except  such  as  are  actually 
in  their  own  pay  and  under  their  own  authority”.  At  the 
same  time  he  suggested  that  one,  two,  or  even  three 
battalions  of  the  Company’s  troops  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  securing  the  Travaneore  territories  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  Tippu.  Pie  promised  that  he  would, 
if  practicable,  make  an  arrangement  which  would  afford 
safety  to  the  territories  of  Travaneore  without  deviating 
from  the  rules  of  their  service.  To  this  the  Maharaja 
agreed.  He  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  governor  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  troops  either  in  cash  or  in  pepper.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  times  of  peace  two  battalions  of  the  Company’s 
native  infantry  should  be  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
at  the  Maharaja’s  expense.  The  monthly  expenditure  of 
a  battalion  was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  1,750  star 
pagodas.  The  army,  however,  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
anyplace  beyond  Travaneore.  Should  any  additional  force 
of  Europeans  and  natives  be  required  to  strengthen  the  frontier 
against  the  designs  of  an  enemy ,  those  shall  be  maintained  at  the 
Company's  cost  entirely,  provided  the  Maharaja  would  supply 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  at  the  market  rate  prevailing  in 
Tra  vancore. 

The  Mah5i5ja  thanked  the  governor  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  his  government  and  territories  were  -per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  secure.  In  the  event  of  a  war  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  all  the  additional  expense  which 
the  Maharaja  undertook  to  incur  was  the  payment  of  a 
batta  agreeably  to  the  rates  settled.  The  governor  was 
also  requested  to  issue  positive  injunctions  to  the  officer 
commanding  in  Tinnevelly  to  send  back  the  Travaneore 
battalions  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  stationed  in  that 
district.  Thbse  men,  the  Maharaja  hoped,  might  be  employed 
iii  the  defence  of  Travaneore  along  with  the  Company’s 
forces.  Accordingly  two  British  regiments  were  stationed 
pear  Syakkofta  under  the  command  of  Captain  Knox,  and 
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a  civil  officer,  Mr.  George  Powney,  was  sent  to  the  Travan- 
core  court  as  the  agent  to  the  Company.  The  Maharaja 
also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Cochin  who  promised  to  reinforce  the  forts  of  Cranganore 
and  Ayakkotta  in  the  event  of  an  invasion. 

In  January  1789  Tippu  seeing  that  the  infidels  of 
Malabar  had  disregarded  his  preaching  and  had  risen  in  re¬ 
bellion  pitched  his  tent  and  marched  with 
°r™yakk«itand  hi-s  whole  army,  and  after  some  delay  in 
traversing  Coorg,  and  restoring  a  temporary 
quiet  descended  by  the  pass  of  Thamafa^ssfi  into  Malabar. 
He  gave  order  for  the  destruction  of  Calicut  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  annihilating  old  memories  and  patriotic 
associations.  Forced  conversion  was  pushed  on  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  with  the  infliction  of  the  severest 
forms  of  barbarity.  If  Tippu  had  a  zeal  for  anything  like 
the  one  he  had  for  the  spread  of  Islam,  it  was  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  English  both  in  the  west  and  the  east 
coasts.  In  that  endeavour  he  recognised  no  half-way  house. 
He  left  no  source  untapped.  He  nurtured  his  ambitions  in 
a  permanent  atmosphere  of  intrigue  with  the  French  who 
were  the  determined  enemies  of  the  English.  He  also  made 
an  effort  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  plans.  But  considerations  of  self-interest 
prevented  the  Dutch  from  doing  anything  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  Sultan. 
However  he  opened  negotiations  with  them  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakkotta  which 
were  of  great  strategic  importance.  The  Dutch  were 
in  possession  of  these  forts  from  1662  onwards.  The 
fort  of  AyakkStta  was  situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Vaipin,  and  Cranganore  on  the  bank  of  the  same 
estuary,  three  miles  distant.  Between  the  sea  and  the  hills 
ran'  the-  Travancore  Lines  which  constituted  a  system,  of 
defence.  The  territory  of  Gochin  extended  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Lilies.  The  defence  works  were  started  in  1775.  The 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  fortifications  of  Ayak- 
kotta  and  Cranganore.  Although  sufficient  in  dimensions 
and  provided  with  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  few  points  were 
closed  in  the  rear,  and  those  imperfectly,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  would  fall  if  a  single  point  was  carried.  If  therefore 
Tippu  were  to  secure  Cranganore  and  Ayakkotta  an  invasion 
of  Travancore  would  be  rendered  easy. 

The  treaty  of  Mangalore  (1784)  being  still  in  force, 
the  Government  of  Madras  communicated  with  Tippu  on 
representations  made  to  them  by  the  Maharaja  of  Travan¬ 
core  that  the  Sultan  was  contemplating  an  invasion  of  the 
country  and  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  routes  thiough 
which  he  might  lead  his  army.  Tippu  disclaimed  all  in¬ 
tention  of  invading  the  territories  of  the  Maharaja  who 
was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  English.  But  the  Maharaja 
attached  no  weight  to  the  disclaimer.  It  was  apprehended 
that  Tippu  might  attack  Cranganore  and  Syakkotta  any 
moment.  The  English  would  not  interfere,  for  their 
engagement  under  the  treaty  of  Mangalore  was  only  to 
defend  the  territories  of  Travancore  against  her  enemies. 
The  British  battalions  stationed  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
expressly  prohibited  from  being  employed  on  any  enterprise 
other  than  defending  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  which 
was  built  on  the  Maharaja’s  own  territory.  The  Sultan 
argued  that  the  Travancore  Lines  actually  intersected  the 
country  of  his  tributary  and  were  therefore  standing  on 
his  property,  not  on  that  of  Travancore.  He  contended  that 
the  Maharaja  had  no  right  to  build  the  wall  or  to  prevent 
him  from  going  to  every  part  of  his  own  territory  of  Cochin 
on  either  side  of  the  wall  as  he  might  choose.  Self-help 
being  found  to  be  the  only  effective  means  of  saving  his 
possessions,  the  Maharaja  decided  to  purchase  both  the 
forts  from  the  Dutch  and  ordered  Dewan  Kelava  Pillai  to 
open  negotiations  with  them.  It  was  only  two  years  before 
(963  M.  E. )  that  Travancore  purchased  from  the  Dutch 
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their  gardens,  fields  and  salt-pans  between  KSyankulam 
and  Arukkutty.1  The  Dutch  found  that  it  would  redound  to 
their  advantage  as  well  if  the  forts  were  strengthened 
and  garrisoned  by  Travaneore  troops.  Major  Bannerman, 
the  British  representative,  strongly  advised  the  Maharaja 
to  make  the  purchase. 

The  agreement  of  transfer  was  drawn  up  in  964  M.  E. 
(31st  July  1789)  and  was  eventually  ratified  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Batavia.  The  Most  Worshipful  John  Gerard  Van 
Angelbeck,  governor  of  the  Netherlands  India  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  of  the  Netherlands  Company  in  the 
Malabar  Coast,  conveyed  to  Kesava  Pillai,  the  minislerof 
the  king  of  Travaneore,  the  fort  ol  Cranganore  and  the  Post 
of  Ayakkotta  with  the  cannon  and  ordnance  belonging 
thereto  as  they  now  stand  together  with  the  powder-magazine 
and  the  lands  and  gardens.  The  sale  and  purchase  was 
agreed  to  upon  the  condition  that  the  king  of  Travaneore 
should  never  hinder  the  navigation  of  the  river  past  the 
fort  either  to  the  Company’s  vessels  or  to  the  vessels  of  the 
king  of  Cochin  or  their  subjects.  The  Romish  churches  at 
Cranganore  and  Ayakkotta  standing  from  ancient  times 
were  to  remain  under  the  Company  and  so  was  the  Parson’s 
house  and  the  Lepers’  house  at  Palliport.  The  Christians 
were  to  remain  vassals  of  the  Company  and  were  not  to  be 
burdened  with  any  new  tax.  The  inhabitants  ■were  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  their  gardens  and  lands  as  private 
property.  The  purchase  money  was  fixed  at  300,000  Burat 
rupees  of  which  50,000  rupees  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and 
the  balance  in  four  annual  instalments  by  supplying  pepper 
to  the  amount  of  62,500  rupees  per  year. 

The  suggestion  for  the  purohase  emanated  from  Major 
Bannerman  whose  mission  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 


1  App.  C.  V.  R.  Doc.  GLXXIII-  p.  175.. 
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means  of  defending  Travancore.  The  purchase  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Powney,  the  British  representative, 
and  had  the  approval  of  Sir  Archibald 
^th^traaSo^8  Campbell,  the  governor  of  Madras.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  complete  transaction 
reached  Madras,  Hollond,  the  new  governor,  expressed  his 
emphatic  disapproval.  The  governor  wrote  to  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  30th  August  1789  thus: — 

“  I  lament  that  you  have  taken  the  indiscrete  step 
which  may  possibly  involve  you  in  much  embarrassment,  if 
Tippu  should  be  disposed  to  wrest  from  you  these  late 
acquisitions,  I  cannot  approve  of  your  having  entered  into 
a.treaty  with  the  Dutch  for  the  extension  of  territory 
without  the  consent  of  this  Government.  This  very 
impolitic  conduct  makes  you  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  the 
Company’s  protection;  for  you  cannot  expect  that  they  will 
defend  a  territory  of  which  you  were  not  possessed  when 
their  troops  were  sent  into  your  country,  and  which  have 
since  been  obtained  without  their  assent.”  On  these 
grounds  he  advised  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  forts 
to  the  Dutch.  The  view  taken  by  Hollond  was  entirely 
wrong.  The  characterisation  of  the  agreement  as 
impolitic  was  not  warranted  by  history  or  international 
law.  The  forts  belonged  originally  to  the  Portuguese 
from  whom  the  Dutch  obtained  them  by  conquest  in  1662. 
They  had  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  ever  since. 
Tippu  himself  had  recognised  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
sell  the  forts  by  offering  them  double  the  price  stipulated 
by  the  Maharaja.  But  Hollond  thought,  or  affected  to  think, 
otherwise.  His  sympathies  leaned  towards  Tippu,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  Maharaja  was  characterised  by 
the  most  unfriendly  attitude. 

The  Maharaja  made  a  full  representation  of  the 
facts  to  the  governments  of  Bombay  and  Bengal  as  well 
as  of  Madras.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  forts  origi¬ 
nally  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  from  whom  the  Dutch 
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obtained  them  by  conquest  and  were  in  their  undisturbed 
possession  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years, 
They  had  every  right  to  part  with  the  same  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  &Sja  of  Cochin  or  Tippu  Sultan,  his  suzerain, 
“The  purchase”,  said  he,  “was  recommended  by  Major  Ban- 
nerman  who  kept  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  informed  of  the 
negotiations.”  The  Maharaja  explained  that  the  object  of 
the  purchase  was  not  the  extension  of  the  territories  but  the 
security  of  his  kingdom  against  invasion.  It  tvas  averred 
in  this  correspondence  that  the  Sultan  himself  recognised 
the  right  of  sale  by  offering  to  the  Dutch  double  the  sum 
offered  by  Travancore.  The  Governor-General  also  was 
at  first  inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  man 
on  the  spot.  But  the  Maharaja  requested  him  to  postpone 
the  final  decision  of  the  matter  until  a  full  and  proper 
inquiry  was  made.  The  question  was  also  taken  up  in 
Parliament.  The  Court  of  Directors  referred  the  matter 
to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who,  however,  stated  that  he 
did  not  recollect  having  given  sanction  for  the  purchase 
of  the  forts,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  Major  Banner- 
man  had  overstepped  his  authority  if  he  had  actually 
intimated  to  the  MabSraja  that  sanction  was  given..  Thb 
Madras  Government  were  ordered  to  make  a  careful  inquiry. 
The  facts  were  then  ascertained.  It  was  Bannerman 
who  urged  the  Maharaja  to  purchase  the  forts.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  When  Bannerman 
was  in  Madras  in  1789  he  informed  Sir  Archibald  of  the 
Maharaja’s  intention  to  purchase  the  forts  and  explained 
the  importance  of  the  measure.  The  governor  did  not  dis¬ 
approve  of  it  nor  did  he  communicate  any  disapproval  to 
Mr.  Powney  who  was  the  British  representative  at  the 
Travancore  court.  “It  is  therefore  clear”  as  pointed  out  by 
Wilks,  “that  the  Raja  of  Travancore  stands  fully  absolved 
from  the  charge  of  making  the  purchase  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  sanction  of  the  British  Government;  and  that  Major 
Bannerman  stands  equally  absolved  from  the  imput 
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overstepping  his  authority  in  conveying  the  sanction  of  his 
.Government,  or  of  erroneous  judgment  in  the  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  possession  of  Ayacotta,  which  in 
point  of  fact  was  selected  as  the  best  position  on  the  coast 
by  the  able  officer  who  afterwards  arrived  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Bombay".* 

Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  two  forts  for  himself 
Tippu  resolved  to  make  the  transaction,  the  cassvs  belli  for 
the  invasion  of  Travancore.  In  December  1789  he  deputed 
a  Sirdar  to  demand  fiom  the  MahSrSja  that  the  chiefs 
and  nobles  of  Malabar  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Travancore 
should  be  immediately  surrendered,  that  his  troops  holding 
the.  Cranganore  fort  should  be  wiihdrawm,  and  that 
he  should  demolish  that  part  of  his  fortifications  which 
crossed  the  territory  of  Cochin  because  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mysore.  The.  Maharaja  replied  that  the  fiajas 
and  chiefs  complained  against  by  the  Sultan  had  obtained 
asylum  several  years  back.  He  pointed  out  that  no 
objection  to  their  residence  had  ever  been  taken  before, 
emphasising  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  trot  disavow 
or  conceal  a  fact  when  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  disgraceful^ 
Travancore  took  this  attitude  in  spite  of  advice  from 
governor  Ho llond  to  act  differently.2 

An  invasion  became  imminent  and  the  Maharaja  who 
placed  his  reliance  on  English  support  requested  their 
Oo-operation  in1  fighting  the  enemy.  But  Mr.  Iiollond 
informed  the  &Sja  that  except  for  the  immediate  protection 
of  his  own  dominions,  he  could  not  receive  assistance  from 
the  English;  and  enjoined  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
abstain  from  every  act  which  could  raise  the  jealousy  of 
Tippu,  or  afford  him  a  pretext  for  invading  Travancore3 
British  statesmanship  in  India  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 


1  Wilks  Historical  Sketches  o£  the  South  of  India,  Vol  III,  p.  45-1817. 
Z  Beveridge — A  Comi  rehensive  History  of  India,  Vol  III,  p.  584. 

*)  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  lfjj,,  .  . 
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The  'behaviour  of  governor  Hollond  was  little  short  of  being 
criminal.  There  was  little  doubt  that  he  expected  to  receive 
•large  sums  from  the  MahsrSja  in  return  for  the  British 
;  support  claimed  by  Travancore.  It  was  evident  .that  the 
only  means  of  extortion  was  to  keep  the  British  force 
"in  such  an  inefficient  state  as  to  encourage  Tippu  to  terrify 
Travancore.1 

In  984  M.E.  (1789)  Tippu  marched  with  his  whole  force 

■  Tippu  defeated  inva^0  Travancore.  He  soon  arrived 

before  the  Lines  and  pitched  his  camp  six 
miles  northward  of  the  Lines  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
-principal  gate.  About  midnight  on  the  28th  of  December 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  14,000  infantry,  the  flower  of 
his  army,  and  '500  pioneers  by  a  circuitous  road  made 
(  known  to  him  by  a  native  of  the  country.  When  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rampart  on  the  ditch  in  order  to  make  a  wide  and 
solid  road  for  easy  communication  with  the  camp;  Mean¬ 
while  the  troops  advanced  along  the  rampart  and  the 
Travancoreans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  each  successive 
tower  until  the  column  approached  a  building  within  the 

■  works  constituting  a  square  enclosure  which  was  at  the 
same  time  a  magazine,  store-house  and  barrack.  The  Tra¬ 
vancoreans  suddenly  rushed  out  and  made  a  determined 
•  stand  at  the  square.  They  drew  into  it  a  small  gun  and 

some  grape  from  their  now  useless  lines.  Tippu,  seeing  his 
first  division  diminished  by  successive  contests,  ordered  it  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  new  corps.  The  order  was  imperfectly 
executed.  The  Mysore  troops,  having  fallen  into  some 
disorder,  a  party  of  twenty  Travancoreans  from  under  a 
close  cover  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  their  flank.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  fell  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  The  relieving  corps  awkwardly 

1.  Correspondence  of  Charles,  First  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  Edited  by 
t  Charles  Hops,  Voh  I,  p.  464,  • 
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advancing  along  the  same  flank  was  met  and  checked  by  an 

■  impetuous  mass  of  fugitives.  The  next  corps  caught  the 
infection.  The  panic  became  general  and  the  confusion  inex¬ 
tricable.  The  Sultan  himself  was  borne  away  in  the  crowd; 
the  rear,  now  become  the  front,  rushed  into  the  intended 
road  across  the  ditch,  which  had  been  no  farther  prepared 
than  by  cutting  down  the  underwood,  and  throwing  a  part 
of  the  rampart  on  the  berm;  the  foremost  leaped  or  were 
forced  into  the  ditch;  and  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
succeeding  mass  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  follow. 
The  undermost,  of  course,  were  trampled  to  death;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  bodies  by  which  the  ditch  was  nearly  filled, 
enabled  the  remainder  to  pass  over.  The  Sultan  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  the  vest,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  some  steady  and  active  clielas  who  raised  him  on  their 
shoulders,  and  enabled  him  to  ascend  the  counterscarp, 
after  having  twice  fallen  back  in  the  attempt  to  clamber  up; 
and  the  lameness,  which  occasionally  continued  until  his 
death,  was  occasioned  by  the  severe  contusions  he  received. 
His  palanquin  remained  in  the  ditch,  the  bearers  having 

■  been  trodden  to  death,  his  seals,  rings,  and  personal  orna¬ 
ments  fell  as  trophies  into  the  hands  of  the  Travancoreans.1 

The  fortunes  of  a  day  which  was  turned  by  twenty 
men  cost  Tippu’s  army  upwards  of  2000.  The  Sultan, 
on  clearing  the  ditch,  made  the  best  of  his  way  on  foot 
towards  his  camp;  but  soon  was  furnished  with  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  a  common  dhooly  to  bear  him  unperceived  to  his 
tent.  On  arriving  at  the  camp  he  swore  in  a  paroxysm  of 
shame  and  rage  that  he  would  not  quit  the  place  until  he 
-had  carried  the  “contemptible  wall”.  He  immediately  order¬ 
ed  reinforcements  from  Coorg  and  battering  guns  from 
Seringapatam  and  Bangalore.  The  preparations  took  three 
months  to  complete. 

This  battle  has  not  attracted  that  attention  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  historian  of  India  which  it  deserves.  But  the 
1  This  account  of  the  fight  is  taken  from  Wilk’s  India,  VoJ,  III,  pp,  46-43, 
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heroism  of  the  handful  of  Travancoreans^-rbut  twenty- 
in  number — is  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  the$QG .Spartans , 
who  kept  the  vast  hordes  of  Xerxes  at  bay  in  the  .pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  Travan- 
coreans;  for  here,  there  was  no  natural  entrenchment  as 
there  was  in  Greece  to  afford  a  position  of  vantage.  The 
Spartans  won  everlasting  fame  by  allowing  themselves  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  enemy  while  the  Travancoreans  by  their 
courage  turned  what  appeared  to  be  the  success  of  Tippu 
and  his  overwhelming  force  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  This 
is  all  the  more  creditable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Tippu 
was  not  an  ordinary  foe,  but  one  whose  indomitable  courage 
and  command  of  resources  in  men  and  money  appeared  at 
one  time  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  British  dominion 
in  India. 


Four  weeks  after  this  ignominious  defeat  Tippu  placed 
himself  in  correspondence  with  the  Government  of  Madras 
in  exculpation  of  what  he  did  against  Travancore.  He 
sent  an  antedated  letter  which  purported 
Further  plans.  tQ  ^ye  an  account  0f  the  encounter  at  the 
Lines.  “His  troops”  said  he  “while  searching  for  fugitives 
had  been  fired  upon  by  the  ksja’s  people.  They  retaliated 
and  forced  the  lines,  but  he  on  hearing  the  affair  recalled 
them.”  False  and  hypocritical  as  this  account  was  known 
to  be  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  governor  Hollond  that  he 
actually  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
adjust  the  points  in  dispute.  This  was  a  strange  attitude. 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  Hollond  was  in  “wretched 
subterfuges.”1  The  Sultan  hotly  replied  that  he  had  himself 
ascertained  the  points  in  dispute;  “after  this,  what  was  the 
use  of  commissioners  ?  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Hollond 
wished  it,  he  might  send  commissioners  to  the  presence 
And  doubtless,  had  Mr.  Hollond  been  permitted  to  take 


1  Beveridge— History  of  British  India,  Vol.  II-p.  58(3* 
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his  own  way,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  this  per¬ 
mission  and  repeated  the  ignominious  farce  of  sending 
commissioners  to  Tippu’s  camp  to  be  paraded  as  before, 
over  the  country,  and  perhaps  put  in  bodily  terror,  as  at 
Mangalore  by  the  erection  of  gibbets  in  front  of  their 
tents’’.1 

The  attitude  of  governor  Hollond  was  strongly  con¬ 
demned  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  wrote: — “I  think  the  late 
Government  of  Fort  St.  George  were  guilty  of  a  most  crimi¬ 
nal  disobedience  of  the  clear  and  explicit  orders  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  dated  the  29th  of  August  and  13th  of  November,  by 
not  considering  themselves  to  be  at  war  with  Tippoo  from 
the  moment  that  they  heard  of  his  attack,  etc.  So  far  am  I 
from  giving  credit  to  the  late  Government  for  economy  in  not 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  war,  according  to  the 
positive  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  after  having 
received  the  most  gross  insults  that  could  be  offered  to  any 
nation,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  every  cash  of  that  ill- 
judged  saving  may  cause  the  Company  a  crore  of  rupees; 
besides  which,  I  still  more  sincerely  lament,  the  disgraceful 
sacrifice  which  you  have  made  by  that  delay,  of  the  honour 
of.  your  country,  by  tamely  suffering  an  insolent  and  cruel 
enemy  to  overwhelm  the  dominjons  of  the  raja  of  Travan- 
core,  which  we  were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  faith  to  defend”.2 

Tippu  now  made  another  advance  towards  the  Travan- 
core  Lines.  The  Maharaja  requested  the  governor  of  Madras 
to  issue  orders  to  the  British  contingents 
Travaacore.8  stationed  near  the  Lines  to  assist  him  in 
case  Tippu  should  make  an  attack.  The 
aid  was  promised  but  not  rendered.  On  the  2nd  March 
hostilities  were  again  commenced  heralded  by  a  sustained 
execution  of  artillery.  For  nearly  a  month  the  Travancore 


1  Beveridge — History  of  British  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  588. 

ft  Wilks— Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  India,  Vol'.  Ill,  pp.  01.02. 
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lines,  Tippu’s  ‘contemptible  wall’  resisted  the  onslaught. 
At  length  a  breach  was  effected,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  “By  this  time  the  Travancore  army  abandoned  the 
defence  as  useless,  and  retreated.  A  portion  of  Tippu’s 
army  under  Lally  attacked  Cranganore  which  was  defended 
by  the  Travancore  troops  under  captain  Fleuty.  The  fort 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Lally  then  proceeded  to  KuriyEppalli 
which  was  also  abandoned.  The  whole  line  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sultan  together  with  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  British 
army  consisting  of  one  European  and  two  native  regiments 
which  landed  at  Munampam  and  Palliport  remained  passive 
spectators  on  the  plea  that  no  orders  had  been  received  by 
them  from  the  Government  of  Madras  to  fight  against  the 
Sultan. .  When  that  order  was  received  it  was  too  late,  and 
the  Commander  fearing  that  his  force  was  no  match  for  the 
Sultan  thought  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  sacrifice  his 
men.  Thus  encouraged  Tippu  pursued  his  project  and 
marched  into  Travancore  committing  devastation  on  the 
way.  The  Mysore  troops  advanced  to  Verapoly  and  set 
houses  on  fire.  They  plundered  and  destroyed  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  lawless  force  was  let 
loose  in  the  villages.  They  committed  various  atrocities 
and  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  for  shelter  to  the  wild  hills 
of  Kunnat'hunS^,  while  many  were  taken  captives. 
Hindu'  temples  and  Christian  churches  were  desecrated. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  and  the  huts  of  the  poor,  all 
were  burnt  to  ashes.  These  acts  of  cruelty  were  per¬ 
petrated  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Sultan.  The  Tra¬ 
vancore  force  was  obliged  to  retreat  south  of  the  river.  The 
victorious  army  encamped  at  Alwaye.  Travancore  was  in 
great  danger*  But  Kssava  Pillai  and  Ins  men  did  the  utmost 
that  they  could  do. 

Historians  are  agreed  in  that  the  Sultan  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  armies  to  the  south  of  the  river,  But 
613 
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Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  give  the  credit  of 
stopping  the  Saltan’s  advance  to  the  south  west  monsoon 
which  broke  out  with  great  severity.  The  ammunition, 
accoutrements  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  of  Tippu’s 
force  are  said  to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  impetuous 
current  of  the  flooded  river.  This  is  not  correct.  The  cause 
of  Tippu’s  discomfiture  was  different.  On  this  point  there 
is  reliable  authority;  for  we  find  a  narrative  compiled  by  a 
Muhammadan  historian,  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani, 
a  son  of  one  of  the  officers  of  honourable  rank  who  served 
under  Tippu.  The  author  laboured  with  such  care  and 
caution  that  he  is  certain  that  “nothing  but  fact  and  truth 
had  found  an  entrance  into  his  work.”  The  version  must 
therefore  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  later  histo¬ 
rians.  What  occurred  is  thus  described  by  Kirmani. 

“The  people  of  Cochin1  being  aware  of  the  Sultan’s 
approach  and  intention,  raised  three  or  four  batteries, 
(seemingly  those  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakotta,)  on  the 
banks  of  the  different  rivers,  and  surrounded  them  with 
deep  ditches,  and  remained  ready  for  battle,  occupying  the 
rbad  with  a  very  strong  body  of  archers  and  musketeers; — 
at  nightfall  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  (apparently), 
the  Sultan  ordered  his  troops  to  assault  and  take  the 
batteries,  and  they,  with  honourable  emulation  and  the 
greatest  bravery,  took  them,  and  the  Sultan  immediately 
moved  on  to  a  place  where  two  rivers  crossed  the  road,  and 
where  the  enemy  had  built  a  wall  across  the  road  of  the  ford, 
and  had  stationed  themselves  to  defend  it.  The  passage  of 
the  tide  also  above  and  where  the  water  of  the  sea  flowed 
into  the  river,  was  blocked  up  by  a  mound,  so  that  the  water 
was  stopped  in  its  passage,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  became 

1  The  context  shows  that  it  was  the  people  of  Travancore  who  were 
meant;  for  it  was  they  who  were  in  possession  of  Cranganore  and  Aya¬ 
kotta  forte,  protected  the  Lines  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The 
kuthot  speaks  of  the  Country  as  Cochin  or  Travaneore  (See  p.  168). 
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dry.  But-,  although  several  of  the  Sultan’s  confidential 
servants,  such  as  Turbeut  Ali  Khan,  and  others,  took  the 
liberty  to  represent  that  in  front  the  road  was  bad  and 
intersected  by  the  beds  of  deep  rivers,  and  that  a  night 
expedition  was  not  safe,  and  God  forbid  that  the  enemy 
should  gain  an  advantage  and  the  Ghazies  be  defeated;  still 
their  advice  was  disregarded  and  the  representation  of 
no  one  met  with  approval,  the  Sultan  getting  into  his 
Palki  with  two  Risalas,  and  two  thousand  regular  horse, 
proceeded  onwards  forthwith,  dark  as  it  was.  The  Sultan’s 
faithful  soldiers  now  at  one  assault  with  their  swords  and 
muskets,  drove  the  enemy  before  them  and  by  the  help  of 
ropes  and  ladders,  scaled  and  took  the  first  .works,  and  as' 
the  enemy  lost  the  power  of  resistance  and  fled  before 
the  Mussalmans,  towards  the  fort,  the  Sultan  halted  where 
he  was,  and  ordered  his  Hurkuras  (messengers)  to  bring  up 
the  Kushoons  and  artillery.  As  soon  as  these  arrived,  two 
Kushoons  forming  the  advanced  guard,  being  in  all  points 
prepared  for  action,  were  ordered  on,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Kushoons  kept  in  reserve; — when  at  about  day-break 
all  of  a  sudden  the  treacherous  enemy  finding  this  the 
critical  moment  for  them  to  obtain  the  victory,  cut  down 
the  mound,  which  (as  before  mentioned)  they  had  raised 
above  in  order  to  stop  out  the  sea,  and  the  tide  rushing  in 
with  great  violence  filled  up  the  rivers  to  the  brim,  and  the 
road  of  succour  and  assistance  to  the  advanced  division  of 
the  Sultan’s  troops  was  cut  off. 

“In  this  time  the  enemy  attacked  the  Sultan’s  troops 
on  all  sides  with  arrows  and  musketry,  and  caused  incal¬ 
culable  distress  and  confusion  among  them,  and,  however 
vigorously  they  strove  to  repel  their  infidel  assailants  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  calamity,  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  three  or 
four  hundred  brave  horsemen,  men  of  good  families,  gave 
substantial  proofs  of  their  valour,  and  were  all  killed  and 
wounded  in  front  of  the  Sultan,  At  this  time  Kumruddin 
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Khan,  who  was  present  with  the  Sultan,  by  adjurations 
and  entreaties  falling  at  his  feet,  took  him  out  of  his  Palki, 
and  by  the  strong  exertion  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  caused 
him  to  be  carried  through  the  water  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  and  then  constrained  him  to  turn  his  stops 
towards  his  camp.  Bui;  of  those  present  in  that  battle  not 
one  man  ever  returned  safe  to  the  presence.  Tlio  Sultan’s 
Palki  with  its  bed,  the  great  seal  of  the  exchequer  and  a 
dagger  were  taken  by  tlm  infidels”.1 

The  danger  was  thus  averted  for  the  time  being.  But 
measures  of  defence  were  pushed  on  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  KAsava  Pillai  increased  the  garrison  at  every 
military  station,  erected  stockades  at  every  backwater 
passage,  and  strengthened  the  line  of  fortifications  between 
Kumarakam  on  the  banks  of  the  VempanSd  lake  and  the 
hills  of  Kondur  in  PunjEr.  The  militia  was  mobilised  from 
all  places.  After  making  these  arrangements  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  stem  the  tide  of  Tippu’s  advance 
to  this  side  of  the  PefiySr,  Kes'ava  Pillai  hurried  to 
Trivandrum  to  inform  his  royal  master  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  “We  have  trusted  the  English”  said  the 
Maharaja,  “and  placed  every  confidence  in  them  but  now  it 
is  our  misfortune  that  the  Sultan  should  be  thus  allowed 
to  invade  our  territory”.  Well  might  the  Maharaja  say  so, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  the  unambiguous  undertaking  by  the  English  of  the 
fullest  responsibility  for  defending  the  territories  of  Travan- 
core  against  Tippu’s  attack,  the  disastrous  policy  of  inaction 
pursued  by  Governor  Hollond  had  reduced  this  country  to 
a  perilous  situation.  But  the  Travancore  army  though 
obliged  to  retreat,  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  Tippu 
gaining  any  ground  south  of  the  Alwaye  river.  The  mon¬ 
soon  was  now  fast  approaching.  But  independently  of  that 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Sultan’s  army  should 


1  Tippu  Sultan-translated  from  the  Persian  by  Col.  W.  Miles-p.  157-15?. 
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leave  the  coast  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
the  military  preparations  of  the  English  had  begun"  to 
indicate  tho  design  of  arrestinp  his  progress. 

Travancore,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  safe  and  secure 
until  tiro  commencement  of  the  war  which  the  English  were 
trying  to  wage.  The  hope  was  legitimate  and  reasonable. 
But,  in  the  interval,  Tippu  would  fain  feed  fat  his  grudge. 
Before  quitting  Travancore  he  gratified  his  vanity  by 
destroying  the  Lines.  “The  whole  army  was  regularly 
paraded  without  arms  and  marched  in  divisions  to  the 
appointed  stations;  the  Sultan  placed  on  an  eminence  set 
the  example  of  striking  the  first  stroke  with  a  pickaxe;  the 
ceremony  was  repeated  by  the  courtiers  and  chiefs  and 
followers  of  every  description.  The  whole  was  raised  in  six 
days”. 


While  engaged  in  these  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and 
unparalleled  vandalism,  Tippu  received  information  from 
a  French  officer  that  Meadows,  the  new 
TiPto  r°etreafc!led  governor  of  Madras,  was  making  formidable 
preparations  to  punish  him  for  attacking 
Travancore.  He  affected  to  regard  the  information 
with  levity.  But  the  logic  of  facts  soon  persuaded  him 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  native  country  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Iiis  retreat 
is  thus  described  by  Shungoonny  Menon:  “Harassed  on 
all  sides  the  Sultan  .was  under  the  necessity  of  beating  a 
precipitate  retreat.  But  he  was  in  a  position  full  of  danger 
and  anxiety.  The  rivers  were  all  full,  the  country  was 
under  water,  the  Cranganore  bar  rose  high  with  a  swift 
current  seawards.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He 
divided  his  army  into  two  portions  and  ordered  one  portion 
to  march  via  Annamanadai  and  Chalakkudi  to  Trichur  and 
thence  to  Palghat,  and  the  other  via  Cranganore  and  Chow- 
ghat  to  Palghat.  This  hasty  retreat  was  attended  with  the 
loss  •  of  a  great  portion  of  the  army.  This  calamity  was 
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aggravated  by  Dewan  KeSava  Pijlai  following  in  close 
pursuit’*. 

The  Travancore  contingents  co-operated  with  the 
British  forces  at  Palghatcherry,  Coimbatore  and  Dindi- 
gul.  They  fought  under  the  command  of 
Glonous^part^played  g|-iUar^  lieutenant  Chalmers,  Major 
Cuppage  and  other  British  officers.  The 
defence  of  Coimbatore  was  a  stirring  incident.  The  fort 
“not  being  tenable  against  any  respectable  force”,  Major 
Cuppage  withdrew  all  the  troops  early  in  1791  with  the 
exception  of  200  Travancoreans  and  120  topasses.  Lieut. 
Chalmers  was  placed  in  command.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  fort  was  surrounded  by  2,000  regular  infantry 
with  guns  and  a  large  body  of  irregulars  from  Mysore. 
For  nearly  two  months  the  small  garrison  held  out 
against  tremendous  odds.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  assault,  got  imo 
the  ditch  in  large  numbers  and,  planting  their  ladders, 
mounted  the  rampart  at  several  points.  But  after  two 
hours  of  desperate  fighting  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  When  the  day  broke  they  were  seen  carrying  their 
killed  and  wounded  towards  the  pitta  and  taking  their 
guns,  upon  which  the  garrison  made  a  sally,  took  possession 
of  the  batteries,  and  captured  two  guns.  Major  Cuppage 
came  up  immediately  after  that  from  Pal/hatcherry  with 
a  fairly  large  force  of  which  the  Travancore  soldiers  formed 
a  large  proportion.  The  Mysore  answere  soon  driven  away. 

The  garrison  in  Coimbatore  was  strengthened  by 
detaining  there  a  few  companies  of  whom  again  the  Travan¬ 
core  soldiers  formed  a  large  proportion.  When  apprised  of 
this  defeat,  Tippu  despatched  a  large  force  under  Kummrud- 
din,  one  of  his  best  officers,  who  soon  appeared  before 
Coimbatore.  His  army  was  composed  of  8,000  regular 
infantry,  500  horses,  14  guns,  4  mortars  and  a  body  of 
irregulars,  horse  and  foot,  He  took  possession  of  the 
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Pitt  A  on  the  8th  of  October.  A  picquet  under  Lieut.  Nash, 
composed  of  his  own  companies,  a  party  of  topasses  and  a 
company  of  Travancore  soldiers  which  occupied  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  tank  near  the  fort,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
force  and  driven  in  after  hard  fighting.  But  entrance  into 
the  fort  was  prevented  by  the  garrison  keeping  a  continual 
fire.  Leaving  part  of  his  troops  in  the  trenches  Kummr- 
ud-din  marched  to  Mudagherry,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
westward,  in  order  to  oppose  Major  Cuppage  who  had 
arrived  there.  On  approaching  Mudagherry  Kummr-ud- 
din  moved  part  of  his  army  to  the  right  with  the  apparent 
object  of  cutting  off  the  detachment  from  Palghatcherry. 
Major  Cuppage  decided  to  retreat,  but  on  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  enemy  he  was  obliged  to  fight.  The  enemy 
was  repulsed;  but  the  Major  was  obliged  to  return  to  Pal¬ 
ghatcherry. 

The  siege  of  Coimbatore  was  renewed  with  vigour 
and  a  practicable  breach  was  made.  The  ammunition  of 
the  garrison  having  been  nearly  exhausted,  Lieut.  Chalmers 
surrendered  on  3rd  November,  the  terms  being  that  the 
men  should  be  allowed  to  return  unmolested  on  condition 
that  they  would  not  serve  again  during  the  war.  The 
detachment  engaged  at  Mudagherry  was  thanked  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  for  the  steadiness  and  gallantry  displayed  during 
the  action.  Major  Cuppage’s  army  was  composed  largely 
of  the  soldiers  of  Travancore  besides  the  fighting  men  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  defence  of  Coimbatore  was 
mainly  the  achievement  of  the  Travancore  contingents.  For 
nine  months  they  maintained  their  position  against  the 
besiegers  who  were  many  times  their  number.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  complimented  Lieut.  Chalmers  who  “so  ably 
defended  Coimbatore,  repulsing  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss 
in  their  assault  on  the  works,  which  terminated  the  first 
siege,  and  maintaining  the  post  on  the  second  occasion  to 
the  last  extremity  under  ciroum&tances  that  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  discouraging.”  The  work  of  Lieut.  Nash  of  the  16tft 
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Native  battalion  who  served  under  Lieut.  Chalmers  during 
the  second  attack  was  also  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

But  though  the  brunt  of  the  fight  was  borne  by  Tra- 
vancoreans  who  displayed  the  most  rosolute  courage,  their 
services  do  not  seem  to  have  been  properly  recognised,  much 
less  rewarded.  This  omission  may  perhaps  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  reward  only 
such  of  their  “own  officers  as  signalised  themselves  by 
such  high  deserts.”  The  achievements  of  the  forces  contri¬ 
buted  by  Travancore  was  in  all  probability  a  terra,  incognita 
to  the  Governor-General.  But  even  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  do  not  seem  to  have  treated  Travancore 
with  the  justice  it  deserved,  W.  J.  Wilson,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Madars  Army,  has  failed  to  draw  deserving 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  Travancore  soldiers.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  under  Major  Cuppage  from  Coim¬ 
batore  in  December  1790  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by 
the  explanation  that  the  fort  was  “not  tenable  against  any- 
respectable  force.”1  He  has  no  unfavourable  remarks  to 
offer  on  the  capitulation  of  Coimbatore  by  Lieut.  Chalmers 
in  November  of  the  same  year  except  by  way  of  vindication 
that  the  “ammunition  of  the  garrison  had  been  nearly 
expended”.11  But  when  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  idea 
of  surrender  was  entertained  by  the  garrison  in  August, 
the  talented  historian  would  attribute  it  to  the  “Tra-  ■ 
vancore  sepoys  losing  heart”  though  he  concedes  that 
“the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  nearly  exhausted’’. 
The  events  of  the  period  show  that  the  Travancore  soldiers 
acquitted  themselves  honourably  in  the  various  battle- 
fronts  and  patiently  bore  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
sieges  against  numerous  odds.  There  was  no  difficulty  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  fighting  men  though  their  pay 
was  nominal.  There  was  no  occasion  in  which  they  were 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  Wilson^  Vol.  II,  p.  213. 

2  Do-  Do.  '  ,  p.  215. 
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The  Travancore  forces  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
Company’s  army  in  Palghatcherry  Coimbatore  and  Dindiguh 
Dewan  KeSa'va  Pillai  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting 
line  as  in  making  commissariat  arrangements  and  pro¬ 
viding  money.  The  Maharaja's  contingens  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Beringapatam,  and  Kssava  Pillai  also  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1792.  He 
was  often  in  sore  straits  for  money  but  was  able  to 
obtain  large  loans  from  the  bankers  and  from  several 
Europeans  and  Indians  who  were  his  personal  friends. 
These  loans  were  subsequently  repaid  from  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  State  and  a  loan  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  taken 
from  the  Si  I  Padmanabha’s  temple  by  pledging  crown 
jewels. 

The  plans  of  Tippu  were  all  baffled,  his  hopes  cruelly 
disappointed.  If,  as  he  calculated  in  December  1789,  Tra¬ 
vancore  had  been  conquered,  it  should  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  Madras  to  ‘round 
off  his  territories  between  the  Kaveri  and  the  Cape.’ 
But,  as  events  proved,  he  was  not  able  to  reduce  Tra¬ 
vancore  except  a  small  fraction  of  its  territories  in  the 
north.  The  English  were  not  only  not  humbled  but  were 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive  against  him. 

Tippu  had  turned  to  Pondicherry  lor  an  alliance  and 
despatched  an  envoy  to  France  soliciting  the  aid  of  six 
thousand  French  troops.  But  Louis  XVI  refused  to 
countenance  the  request.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  large  detachments  from  their  allies,  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their- 
forces  had  not  the  discipline  to  co-operate  effectively  with 
the  Company’s  forces.  However,  the  chain  of  forts  along 
the  rivers  of  the  Kaveri  and  the  BhavSni,  namely  Dmdigul, 
Karur,  Erode  and  Sat'hyamangalam  were  reduced.  The  pace 
of  victory  was  slow  and  Tippu  was  making  the  most  frantic 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  now  decided  to  take  up  the  command 
himself,  as  it  was  felt  that  his  presence  in  the  scene  of 
action  would  be  considered  by  the  allies 
tabesCthenfield.8  as  a  Pledg°  of  British  sincerity  and  operate 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  army  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  exertions.  Cornwallis  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  these  terms  : — “Our  war  on  the  coast  has  not  succeeded 
hitherto  so  well  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  army,  the 
finest  and  bast  appointed  that  ever  took  the  field  in  India, 
is  worn  down  with  unprofitable  fatigue,  and  much  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  leaders,  and  the  conduct  of  Meadows 
and  Musgrave  (the  previous  commanders)  was  highly 
reprobated.  In  these  circumstances  I  have  no  other  part 
to  take,  but  to  go  myself  and  take  the  command,  and  try 
whether  I  can  do  better. ..I  have  in  this  war  everything  to 
loose  and  nothing  to  gain.  I  shall  deserve  no  credit  for  beat¬ 
ing  Tippu  and  shall  be  for  ever  disgraced  that  he  beats 
me.”1 

The  Governor-General  set  out  from  Calcutta  with  a 
feinforoement,  including  a  considerable  number  of  horses 
and  draught  bullocks  which  he  caused  to  be  transported 
from  Bengal,  and  a  heavy  military  chest.  He  assumed 
command  on  the  24th  January  1791.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  Cornwallis  began  his  march,  passed  through 
Vellore  towards  Ambur,  entered  the  plain  of  Mysore, 
and  took  his  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Sultan’s  terri¬ 
tories.  Tippu  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  Ban¬ 
galore  fell  before  he  could  arrive.  Hearing  the  tidings  from 
orowds  of  fugitives  the  Sultan  sank  in  silence  and  stupor. 
Meanwhile,  the  Governor-General  decided  to  advance 
upon  Seringapatam  itself,,  desiring  to  terminate  the  war 
with  expedition.  Provisions  were  scanty;  but  he  continued 
his  march  in  hopes  of  obtaining  supplies  and  of  being  joined 
by  the  .10,0,10  hor^a,  promised  by  tha  Nizam.  Their  belated 


1  Correspondence  of  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  Vol.  II,  p.  52, 
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arrival  created  a  severe  disappointment;  foe’  they  were 
nothing  more  than  a  motley  crowd  without  the  semblance 
of  order  or  discipline.1  However  the  British  army  conti¬ 
nued  its  advance.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  cannon¬ 
balls  were  carried  even  by  women  and  children,  and  thus 
almost  without  any  regular  equipment,  the  army  was 
enabled  to  march  upon  the  capital. 

This  movement  struck  Tippu  with  alarm.  He  even 
made  arrangements  for  conveying  his  harem  and  treasure 
to  Chitaldurg.  But  liis  mother  represented 
Treaty  of  Seringa.  the  vital  impression  of  despon- 

pat  am, 

dency  which  such  a  step  would  make 
upon  his  troops  and  subjects.  He  yielded  to  her  judg¬ 
ment  and  determined  to  hazard  all  in  the  defence  of 
his  capital.  Tippu’s  encampment  was  very  strong,  covered 
on  one  side  by  a  thick  bamboo  hedge  and  by  a  small  river 
and  canal,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  secured  in 
front  by  a  fortified  hill  and  a  chain  of  redoubts,  and  its  rear 
by  the  works  of  the  town  and  island,  which  at  the  same 
time  afforded  a  secure  retreat.  This  position  was  such  asj 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  all  the  native 
officers,  precluded  every  idea  of  attack.  A  nocturnal  attack, 
however,  proved  effective.  When  morning  dawned  the 
British  army  had  fully  established  on  the  island  of  Seringa- 
patam  facing  the  fortress  without  any  interposing  barrier. 
The  Sultan’s  loss  was  no  less  than  23,000  men.  The 
British  loss  was  only  500  dead  and  wounded.  Tippu  realised 
that  his  crown  and  kingdom  were  at  the  most  extreme  peril 
and  that  a  peace  dictated  by  his  enemies  could  alone  save 
them.  He  accordingly  determined  to  seek  peace  on  almost 
any  condition.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  Governor- 
General  were  severe.  They  were  : — 

1.  A  surrender  by  Tippu  of  all  his  dominions  taken  from 
the  districts. contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  confederates; 
1  Beveridge— A  Comprehensive  History  of  India-,  Vol.  II,-  p.  609,  ■ 
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2,  The  payment  of  three  crores  and  thirty  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and 

'  3.  The  delivery  of  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 

Tippu  gave  his  assent,  and  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  were  signed  on  23rd  February  1792, 

The  Sultan  summoned  his  principal  officers  to  meet  him 
in  the  great  mosque,  and,  laying  before  them  the  Koran, 
adjured  them  by  that  sacred  book  to  give  faithful  assistance 
in  that  dire  emergency.  They  unanimously  advised  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  terms.  The  treaty  was  signed 
and  sealed  the  same  night.  The  delivery  of  Tippu’s  sons  as 
hostages  was  most  affecting.  He  prayed  that  the  children 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis  him¬ 
self.  They  set  out  in  all  state,  the  walls  being  crowded 
with  spectators  among  whom  was  the  Sultan  himself. 
Lord  Cornwallis  attended  by  his  staff  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  his  large 
tent,  and  after  embracing  them,  led  them  in  by  the  hand. 
His  Lordship  presented  each  of  them  with  a  handsome 
gold  watch,  and  the  next  day,  he  visited  them  at  their 
tents. 

The  details  of  the  relation  between  the  English 
and  Tippu  need  not  be  described  here.  But  it  stands  to  the 
lasting  fame  of  Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  helped  Travancore 
.at  the  time  of  need,  protecting  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company  and  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation  in  adhering  to  the  terms  of 
solemn  engagements.  Writers  on  Indian  history  delight  to 
compliment  the  British  Government  on  their  resolve  and 
their  endeavours  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  ally  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore.  The  benefits  and  sacrifices 
were  reciprocal.  Travancore  was  from  the  first  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  its  treaty  obligations  with  the  Company. 
The  Maharaja  repeatedly  declined  the  invitation  of  Hyder 
AU  and  Tippu  Sultan  for  an  alliance,  He  counteracted  the 
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vacillation  of  the  Dutch,  stiffened  their  resolution,  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  reject  the  Sultan’s  proposals.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  had  to  fight  its 
battles  in  South  India  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  Their  enemies  were  strong  and  determined. 
Their  friends  were  often  of  doubtful  sincerity.  The  plan  of 
Tippu  Sultan,  like  that  of  his  father,  was  to  subdue  Travan- 
core  and  use  it  as  the  base  of  operations  against  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura  and  other  parts  of  the  Carnatic,  with  the  help 
of  his  -own  resources  strengthened  by  those  of  the  French, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  English.  In  that  contest  Tra- 
vancore  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the  English. 

However  the  profits  of  the  Peace  of  Serin gapatem 
went  to  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  though  the  armies 
dispatched  by  them  in  pursuance  of  treaty  were  found  unfit 
for  service  in  the  field.  The  Travancore  armies  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  well-disciplined  and  efficient.  They  played 
an  honourable  and  brilliant  part  in  many  an  engagement 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic 
and  in  Mysore  as  well  as  in  Ponnani,  .Palghat  and 
other  places  in  Malabar.  Yet  the  profits  of  victory  fell  to 
others  \yhile  Travancore  was  treated  most  shabbily  by  the 
officers  of  the  Madras  Government,  who,  while  benefiting  by 
the  efficient  armies  furnished  by  the  Maharaja,  conveniently 
forgot  the  clear  provisions  of  solemn  engagements,  and 
demanded  from  him  large  amounts  which  neither  agreement 
nor  morality  obliged  him  to  pay.  Such  was  the  irony  of  fate. 
On  one  point,  however,  they  took  a  detached  judicial  view 
of  the  rights  of  Travancore.  Tippu  had  included  AlangSd, 
Parar  and  Kunnafhunad  in  the  list  of  lands  ceded  by  him 
in  pursuance  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam.  Dewan 
Ke^ava  Pillai  informed  the  British  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  thatSlangad 
and  Parar  belonged  to  Travancore.  On  the  matter  being 
lajd  before  Lord  Cornwallis  by  the  Maharaja, •  tjie 
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Governor-General  directed  a  proper  enquiry  into  the  alleged 
claims.  The  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  gave 
their  decision  in  favour  of  Travancore.  But  the  Cochin 
Baja  laid  claim  to  the  disputed  tract.  The  right  of  Travan- 
pore  over  Patur,  Slang-54  and  Kunnat'hunSid.  received  final 
confirmation  from  the  Governor-General. 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
nobles  of  Malabar  had  betaken  themselves  to  Travancore 
to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Sultan.  Con- 
SMalSt  °f  sequently  the  affairs  in  Malabar  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion.  Subjected  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  late  Muhammadan  conquerors,  abandoned  by 
their  principal  land-owners,  and  distracted  by  the  depreda¬ 
tions  and  rapacity  of  the  MSppila  banditti,  the  whole  country 
presented  one  scene  of  gruesome  suffering.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  instructed  the  Governor  of  Bombay  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country  and  to  establish  a  system  of  government, 
but  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  all 
the  chiefs  for  some  specified  revenue  to  be  paid  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  friendly  Bsjas  whose  territories  were 
not  included  in  the  cession  were  to  be  allowed  the  option  of 
returning  to  their  possessions  under  the  protection  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty,  or  of  remaining  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company’s  territories.  The  British  Government  desired  to 
establish  peace  and  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure 
a  prompt  collection  of  the  revenues  due  to  them.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  their  influence 
and  their  trade  was  to  place  the  dislodged  rulers  of  Malabar 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  states  and  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  numerous  chieftains  over  their  tenants  in 
conformity  to  custom.  Commissioners  were  therefore 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  The 
Governor-General  also  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter 
qf  appointing  competent  officers, 
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General  Meadows  requested  the  MahafSja  to 
prevail  upon  the  Malabar  chiefs  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  Travancore  to  join  the  English  against  Tippu  and 
to  exercise  a  controlling  authority  until  order  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  The  Maharaja  delegated  his  authority 
to  his  minister  KeSava  Pillai  who  carefully  investigated 
the  titles  and  fixed  the  contributions.  He  also  made 
arrangements  with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  by  which  they 
were  required  to  supply  the  British  and  Travancore  com¬ 
missariat  departments  with  grain  and  other  provisions. 
Among  the  princes  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Travancore  at 
the  time  were  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  the  Rajas  of  Cochin, 
Chirakkal,  Kottayam,  Palghat  and  the  chiefs  of  Kavala- 
ppSra,  Kurungottu,  Chowghat,  Etathari  and  Mannur.  Ke&ava 
Pillai  toured  the  whole  of  Malabar  from  Palghat  toChirakkal, 
visited  the  capitals  of  all  the  Rajas  and  chiefs,  and  re-in¬ 
stated  them  in  their  territories.  Proper  arrangements  were 
made  for  conducting  the  administration  by  the  appointment 
of  KSryakkars.  A  junior  member  of  the  Zamorin’s  family, 
however,  managed  to  secure  a  cowle  from  the  Madras 
Government  recognising  him  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  old  Zamorin  who  continued  to  reside  in  Travancore. 
The  new6aja  began  to  act  independently  of  Dewan  Kgsava 
Pillai  with  the  result  that  very  soon  a  deficiency  occurred 
in  the  supply  of  grain  and  other  necessaries  to  the  British 
army.  This  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government 
of  Madras,  the  Governor  observed  that  the  cowle-namah  was 
never  intended  to  convey  any  authority  independent  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Travancore  “whose  protection  to  the  dis¬ 
possessed  Rajas  and  exertions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
entitled  him  to  take  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  coast.  It 
was  distinctly  stated  that,  in  execution  of  such  authority  as 
he  might  be  vested  with  by  the  old  sovereign,  he  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  instructions  he  shall  receive  from  the  mini- ' 
ster  of  theftsma&sjai  now  at  Palghat,  and  consider  himself- 
in-  all...  respects- -subject  fcobis- command-  and.  -authority-/. 
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All  parties  were  impressed  with  the  justice'of  the  Travancore 
minister’s  decisions.  The  work  of  Ke^ava  Das  received  the 
warm  commendation  of  the  British  Government. 

The  success  of  the  war  against  Tippu  gave  immense 
satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  But  the  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  began  to  make  unreasonable  demands 
ThethePwar03  °f  the  Maharaja,  requiring  him  to  meet 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  which,  they 
alleged,  was  waged  to  secure  the  interests  of  Travancore. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  were  clear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  According  to  the  agreement  of  1788  the  Company  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  if  any  force  was  found  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  Travancore  frontier  other  than  the  battalions 
maintained  by  the  Travancore  Government  it  should  be 
mobilised  at  the  Company’s  cost.  The  demand  now  made 
being  therefore  in  violation  of  the  treaty  was  resented  by  the 
MahSr&ja.  But  Kesava  Pillai  knew  that  the  Company’s 
officers  would  not  yield.  He  therefore  advised  the  Mabsisja 
to  respond  to  the  obstinate  demand.  The  financial  position 
of  Travancore  at  the  time  was  low  on  account  of  the  large 
expenditure  incurred  for  the  war.  However  a  sum  of  seven 
lakhs  of  rupees  was  paid.  Sir  Charles  Oakely,  the  new 
Governor  of  Madras,  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
amount  fixed,  in  annual  instalments  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  method  of  fixing  the  amount  was  unfair.  In  cal¬ 
culating  the  expenses  of  the  war  the  moneys  spent  by 
Travancore  on  its  own  troops  were  not  taken  into  account. 
The  Maharaja  protested  against  this  treatment  but  the 
Governor  continued  to  press  for  the  payment  of  the  balance. 
Once  again  Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  the  rescue.  Travan¬ 
core  was  relieved  from  further  payment.  A  permanent 
allianoe  between  Travancore  and  the  East  India  Company 
was  soon  established.  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
the  Maharaja  intimated  to  the  authorities  at  Madras  that 
the  Company’s  forces  stationed  at  Syak&tta  might  be  ■ 
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withdrawn.  That  government,  however,  viewed  the  matter 
from  another  stand-point.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  the  subsidiary  alliance  with  Indian  princes  was  a 
favourite  ide  a  with  British  Indian  administrators.  The  agents 
of  the  British  Government  in  Travancore  impressed  upon 
the  'Maharaja  the  wisdom  of  a  perpetual  friendship,  and  the 
latter  was  prepared  to  place  his  faith  in  them.  On  the  17th 
November  1795,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
Honourable  English  East  India  Company  and  the  MahSra  ja 
of  Travancore,  The  following  were  the  terms: — 

“1.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  bet¬ 
ween  the  Honourable  Company  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  three 
talooks  of  Paroor,  Alumgar,  and  Koonatnaar,  made  part 
of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore’s  country,  and  having  by  the  said 
Sultan  been  included  in  his  cessions  to  the  Honourable 
Company  by  the  Treaty  of  Peaoe  of  the  18th  of  March  1792, 
the  said  Company  do,  in  view  to  their  ancient  friendship 
with  and  the  plea  of  right  preferred  by  the  Rajah  of  Travan¬ 
core,  renounce  every  claim  that  they  may  have  to  the 
talooks  in  question,  and  all  the  said  three  talooks  are 
accordingly  left  on  the  former  footing  as  part  of  the  said 
Rajah’s  country. 

“2.  If  any  power  or  States,  near  or  remote,  by 
sea  or  land,  shall,  without  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  attempt  or  begin  hostility  and  war 
upon  the  country  of  the  said  Rajah  or  of  his  successors; 
.under  such  circumstances,  the  expulsion  of,  and  the 
protection  of  the  country  against,  such  enemies  rest  with 
the  Company’s  Government. 

“3.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulation  in  the  second 
Article,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  doth  engage  for  himself 
.and  his  successors  to  pay  annually  at  Anjengo,  both  in 
peaoe  and  war,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  three  of 
the  Honourable  Company’s  battalions  of  sepoys,  together 
with  a  Company  of  European  artillery  and  two  Companies 
of  Lascars. 
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“4.  The  Company  stipulate  that  this  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery  shall,  if  the  Rajah  desire  it,  always  be  stationed 
in  his  country,  or  on  the  frontiers  near  it,  or  in  any  other 
part  within  the  Company’s  possessions  where  he  shall 
prefer;  and  that  they  shall  always  be  in  readiness;  and  in 
respect  to  such  requisitions  as  the  Rajah  and  his  successors 
may  have  occasion  to  address  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
these  troops,  to  proceed  to  act  against  foreign  enemies  who 
shall  have  invaded  the  said  Rajah’s  country,  it  is  proper 
that  such  commanding  officer  stand  previously  furnished 
■with  instructions  from  the  Government  of  that  Presidency 
whence  he  shall  have  been  detached;  or  otherwise,  he  is 
immediately  on  such  requisition  to  procure  instructions  and 
the  sanction  of  his  said  superiors  for  repelling  such  invasion; 
but  in  the  event  of  the  Rajah’s  country  being  so  unexpected¬ 
ly  invaded  by  an  enemy,  that  the  urgency  of  the  danger  or 
attack  from  without  shall  not  admit  of  deferring  the 
•necessary  operations  till  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
such  Presidency  can  be  received,  the  commanding  officer  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  apply  immediately  and 
without  objection  the  force  under  his  command  to  the 
defenoe  and  protection  of  the  Rajah  and  his  successors;  and 
should  it  so  happen  that  the  aforesaid  force  and  the  Rajah’s 
own  army  be  at  any  time  found  unequal  to  cope  with  and 
defend  the  country  against  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
the  expense  of  such  further  troops  as  it  may  be  necessary 
and  requisite  for  the  Company  to  furnish  in  such  instances, 
is  to  be  altogether  at  the  said  Company’s  cost;  nor  shall  their 
Government  in  any  wise  object  to  furnish  such  additional 
foroe,  the  expense  of  whioh  shall  in  no  respect  be  chargeable 
On  the  Rajah  or  his  successors;  nor  shall  the  Company  ever 
apply  for  or  demand  any  sum  on  that  account,  nor  possess 
any  plea  or  claim  to  make  any  further  requisition  for 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  Rajah  or  his  successors,  by  reason  of 
any  warfare  or  hostility  that  may  hereafter  eventually 
occur, 
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“5.  As  the  Company  do  only  engage  to  defend  and 
protect  the  country  dependent  in  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
against  unprovoked  attacks;  it  is  therefore  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood  between  the  parties  that  the  Rajahs, 
present  and  future,  are  not  to  commit  any  hostile  aggression 
towards  any  other  State  whether  Indian  or  European;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  Rajah  or  his  successors  having  any  disputes 
of  a  political  nature  or  tendency,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
same  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  tho  Honourable 
Company’s  Government  who  will  determine  thereon  accor¬ 
ding  to  justice  and  policy  and  mutual  concert. 

“6.  The  reigning  Rajah  of  Travancore  for  the  time 
being  shall  not  keep  in  his  service,  in  any  civil  or  military 
capacity,  nor  allow  to  remain  within  his  dominions  as 
merchants,  or  under  any  other  plea  or  pretest,  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  nation  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain  or 
with  the  East  India  Company;  nor  under  any  circumstances 
of  peace  or  war  allow  any  European  nation  to  obtain  settle¬ 
ments  (i.  e.,  territory  or  places  under  his  own  authority) 
within  the  same,  nor  enter  into  any  new  engagements  with 
any  European  or  Indian  States  without  the  previous  con¬ 
currence  of  the  British  Governments  in  India. 

“7.  When  the  Company  shall  require  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  any  aid  of  his  troops  to  assist  them  in  war,  it 
shall  be  incumbent  on  the  said  reigning  Rajah  for  the  time 
being  to  furnish  such  aid,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  may  be  in  his  power,  from  his  regular  infantry  and 
cavalry,  exclusive  of  the  native  Nayars  of  his  country,  which 
succours  thus  furnishable  by  the  Rajah,  as  far  as.  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  employed  as  far  by  the  Company’s  Government  on 
either  side  of  the  Peninsula  as  to  Madura  and  Calicut;  and 
to  be,  during  such  service,  at  the  Company’s  expense  and 
under  their  orders. 

“8.  That  the  pepper  contract  with  the  Company  shall 
continue  in  perpetuity,  liable,  however^  after  the  expiration 
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of  the  period  of  the  existing  contract,  to  such  modifications 
as  to  price,  period,  or  quantity,  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

“9.  The  Company  engage  not  to  impede  in  any  wise 
the  oourse  of  the  rule  or  of  administration  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travaucore’s  Government;  nor  at  all  to  possess  themselves ' 
or  enter  upon  any  part  of  what  regards  the  management  of 
the  present  Rajah’s  or  his  successor’s  country.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  provided  that  all  the  former  agreements  between- 
the  Honourable  Company  and  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore, 
relative  to  the  settlements  of  Anjengo  and  Eddowa  or  Erawa, 
and  to  the  Company’s  privileges  in  respect  to  trade  through¬ 
out  the  Rajah’s  dominions,  remain  in  full  force,  according  to 
the  praotice  hitherto;  and  as  otherwise  the  object  of  this' 
Treaty  is  principally  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  external 
defence,  it  bears  therefore  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Rajah’s  situation  as  a  tributary  to  the  Carnatic,  concerning 
whioh  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  doth  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledge  and  deolare  that  in 
the  line  of  his  former  fealty,  as  from  of  old  established, 
towards  the  Circar  of  the  soubah  of  Arcot,  there  shall  never 
occur  any  difference  or  deviation. 

“10.  All  unsettled  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature  which 
the  contracting  parties  may  have  had  upon  each  other,  rela¬ 
tive  to  warlike  expenses,  up  to  the  period  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  under  date  the 
18th  of  March  1792,  shall  be  cancelled  and  declared  null  and 
void. 

“11.  The  Company  engage  that  none  of  the  Rajahs 
of  Malabar  under  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  allowed  to 
commit  excesses  in  the  country,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  or  of  his  successors;  and  both  the 
contracting  parties  engage  not  to  give  shelter  to  the  rebels, 
whosoever  they  may  be,  of  either  of  the  two  States  within 
the  country  of  Malabar;  but  on  the  contrary  to  seize  on  and 
mutually  to  deliver  up  such  persons, 
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“12.  On  the  commercial  vessels  of  the  said  Rajah’s 
frequenting  any  of  the  ports  in  India  appertaining  to  the 
Honourable  Company,  they  shall  obtain  every  requisite 
assistance  and  supply  on  paying  for  the  same;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Honourable  Company’s  ships  shall  exprience  the 
like  assistance  and  supply  in  the  ports  and  roads  of  his 
country.  ” 

The  7th  Article,  of  this  treaty  was  slightly  amended 
in  1797  by  introducing  the  words  “and  the  boundary  of  the . 
cavae”  after  the  word  ‘Calicut’,  thus  extending  the  limits  to 
which  the  auxiliary  forces  furnished  by  the  Maharaja : 
might  be  taken  by  the  Company  in  times  of  war. 

The  long  reign  of  the  M  ahSr Sja  was  a  period  of  war 
or  preparation  for  war.  The  treasury  had  to  meet  a  conti- 
'Reforms  nuous  drain.  The  pay  of  Tra  van  core 
soldiers  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum, 
while  the  contributions  made  to  the  British  Government 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  forces  was  a  re¬ 
curring  item  of  expenditure.  Large  sums  had  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  which  were 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  regarded  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time  as  indispensable  to  the  prestige  of  royalty  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  personal  example  of  the 
Mahar sja,  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  financial  administration  enabled  the  Government  to. 
meet  the  continual  demands.  The  levy  of  special  war-taxes 
was  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  the  rates  appear  to  have 
been  equitable.  The  taxes  were  punctually  collected,  but 
the  taxable  margin  was  scrupulously  respected.  The 
Maharaja  and  the  minister  Kesava  Pillai  realised  that  the 
stability  of  the  public  revenue  depended  more  than  anything 
else  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  policy  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Mart’hand.a  Varma  and 'his  ministers  in  developing 
agriculture  and  stimulating  industries  was  continued.  The 
ejajms  of  irrigation  were  always  kept  in  view,  Fresh  lands 
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were  brought  under  cultivation.  Loans  were  advanced  to 
agriculturists  and  remissions  allowed  in  all  appropriate 
cases.  A  careful  settlement  was  made  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  fix  the  rate  of  land-tax  throughout  the  state.  In 
,948  M.E.  a  comprehensive  revenue  survey  was  made  which 
took  in  the  whole  area  of  the  state  as  finally  constituted. 
The  tenures  were  classified.  The  revenue  officers  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  the  ChaljtcLvariyola  or  rules  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Dewan  Kesava  Pillai’s  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  afforded  him  considerable  opportunity  of 
learning  the  conditions  of  trade.  When  the  nations  of  the 
west  were  fighting  one  another  in  the  remote  corners  of  the 
globe  for  commercial  advantages  KsSava  Pillai  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  serving  the  people  and  the  sovereign  unless 
proper  arrangements  were  made  to  collect  the  natural  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  and  sell  them  at  the  highest  possible 
price.  Travancore  was  rich  in  her  natural  produce,  and  her 
forests  abounded  in  timbers,  cardamom,  honey,  wax  and 
many  other  products.  All  these  were  running  to  waste. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  collect  the  produce  of 
Travancore  with  due  safeguards  against  indifference  and 
corruption. 

Communications  were  opened  to  facilitate  transport. 
Roads  and  canals  were  widened,  and  the  smaller  streams  and 
water-courses  were  bridged.  Facilities  for  export  and 
import  trade  were  provided.  A... survey  of  the  coast  was 
conducted  by  competent  persons  , under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Dewan.  The  existing  ports  were  improved, 
while  a  new  one  was  opened  at  Alleppey,  which  was  then  “a 
sandy  wilderness  covered  with  thorny  herbs  and  infested  by 
jackals  and  monkeys.”  Kesava  Pillai  appreciated  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  which  gave  a  safe  anchor  for  ships 
in  wintry  weather.  The  port  was  soon  opened  and  merchants, 
artisans  and  labourers  were  encouraged  to  reside  there  in 
large  numbers.  Traders  from  Bombay,  Cutch  and  Sind 
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were  persuaded  to  start  branches  of  their  firms  at  Alleppey, 
the  Government  giving  them  every  kind  of  assistance  and 
encouragement.  The  erection  of  a  Hindu  temple  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  became  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  Hindu 
settlers.  In  the  south  Colachel,  Punthura  and  Vilinjam 
were  improved  and  provided  with  warehouses  and  other 
buildings.  Ships  were  built  to  help  the  growth  of  commerce. 
Transport  of  goods  in  foreign  ships  necessarily  meant 
increased  freightage  besides  delays  and  uncertainties 
incidental  to  their  chartering.  The  teak  trees  in  the  forests 
were  excellent  for  ship-building  purposes,  and  Kesava  Pillai 
caused  a  few  ships  to  be  constructed  which  conveyed  the 
products  of  the  country  to  distant  places.  The  venture  was 
successful  and  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
-state. 

Gold  coins  called  Ananthar&yan  Fanam,  Chinn  a 
fanam,  and  Ananthavar ahan  were  coined  in  the  Travancore 
mint  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  silver  bullion  coined 
as  chuckrams.  A  new  contribution  called  Nilavar  upon 
Sircar  pattom  lands  was  raised,  which  yielded  a  good  round 
sum  of  money.  Thus  the  Dewan  succeeded  in  clearing 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  state  debt  contracted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  war  and  other  emergencies. 

Other  improvements  made  by  Kesava  Pillai  are  thus 
narrated  by  Shungoonny  Menon.  “The  Dewan  after 
accomplishing  so  much  returned  to  Trivandrum,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  improvements  there.  The  public  road  leading 
to  the  east  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Trivandrum  fort 
was  further  widened.  Bazaars  or  shops  were  built  on  the 
side  of  the  road  at  Chalay,  and  a  regular  traffic  and  market 
established  there.  A  bridge  over  the  Killiar  river  and 
another  over  the  Karamanai  river  with  granite  stone,  and 
several  other  public  works  were  constructed,  besides  further 
irrigation  works  at  Hanjenaud.  The  Dewan  also  introduced 
improvements  into  the  town  of  Kottar  by  inviting  a  number 
of  weavers,  dyers,  painters  and  other  industrious  workmen 
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from  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  to  settle  there;  and  thus  this 
town  became  a  very  rich  and  important  one,  and  formed  the 
grand  depot  for  the  supply  of  cloths  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Travancore.  The  great  Pagoda  of  Trivandrum  was  repaired 
and  the  large  flag-staff  beautified  and  gilt.  A  golden  vehicle 
for  carrying  the  image  of  Sri  Padmanabha  Swamy,  called 
Indr  a  Vahanara,  was  made  and  an  admirable  granite  work 
called  Kulasekhara  Mandapam,  as  well  as  several  other 
valuable  works  were  constructed.” 

All  the  fortifications  were  improved,  a  few  more 
were  newly  constructed;  and  the  manufacture  of  guns,  shots 
and  other  warlike  stores  at  Udayagiri  was  pushed  on  with 
great  vigour.  Palaces  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  official  buildings  at  MSvslikkara  received 
much  attention.  The  Pagoda  tower  at  Trivandrum  was 
successfully  completed.  The  temples  throughout  the 
country  were  repaired  or  improved.  The  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration  was  eminently  successful.  Kesava  Pillai  attribut¬ 
ed  the  success  of  his  measures  to  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  his  royal  master.  “The  creatures  born  on  the 
Maha  Meru  cannot  but  have  at  least  in  a  slight  degree 
a  reflection  of  its  greatness;  so  born  as  I  am,  though 
humble  and  poor  in  Your  Highness’  auspicious  realm,  which 
is  the  ocean  of  Your  Highness’  glory,  and  supported  as  I 
am,  by  Your  Highness’  glory  cannot  but  reflect  on  myself 
•by  Your  Highness’  merciful  countenance  in  whatever  clime 
■I  may  be ;  like  the  sun’s  rays  to  which  I  shall  compare 
Your  Highness’  kindness.’’  This  language  may  appear  to 
be  high-flown  and  euphuisticto  prosaic  tastes.  But  Kesava 
Pillai  expressed  no  sentiment  which  he  did  not  feel,  feel  in 
the  heart  and  feel  along  the  blood.  Born  in  a  poor  family 
Kesava  Pillai  rose  to  prominence  and  fame  through  dint  of 
■steady  exertion  and  uncommon  intelligence.  The  Maharaja 
picked  him  up  a  beardless  boy.  a  merchant’s  clerk.  His 
■servioe  in  the  palace  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  ruler 
opened  to  him  vistas  of  honourable  ambition.  It  gave 
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him  facilities  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Dutch  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  officers  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 
He  rose  step  by  step  in  the  ladder  of  public  service.  As 
Yaliya  SarvadhikaryakkSr  he  controlled  the  strings  of 
administration  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  MahSr&ja. 
Dewan  Kesava  Eillai  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in 
an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  to  his  king  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Whatever  money  he  received  from 
the  treasury  was  spent  with  rigid  economy  eschewing 
luxuries  and  even  comforts,  the  balance  if  any,  being  paid 
back  with  scrupulous  attention.  The  MahSfaja  wished  to 
grant  him  a  d*mm  which  the  minister  politely  declined. 
The  Earl  of  Mornington  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
'&£ja’  in  recognition  of  his  proved  service  and  in  sincere 
appreciation  of  his  “ability  and  prudence”  as  well  as  “his 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Company”.  &5ja  Ks^ava 
Das  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  Valiya  Dewartji ,  the  great 
Dewan. 

The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  was  a  brilliant  period  in 
the  history  of  Travancore.  It  is  true  that  Marfhsn^a 
Varma  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom. 

EM?h&?ai>a.tIie  His  successes  over  the  Dutch  were  remark¬ 
able.  But  the  wars  which  he  waged  were 
mostly  with  the  neighbouring  princes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemies  whom  Rama  V arma  was  obliged  to  fight  were  the 
most  powerful  in  India,  and  he  had  to  fight  with  more  than 
one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The  confederacy  headed  by 
the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  was  a  powerful  one.  We  have  seen 
how  Dalava  Ayyappan  Marihanda  Pillai  and  General 
D’Lannoy  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  Zamorin’s  forces 
from  Cochin  territory  arid  in  occupying  the  Zamorin’s 
possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  liis  capital.  W e  have  also 
seen  the  complications  in  the  eastern  frontier  which  centred 
round  the  possession  of  KalakkS^.  The  struggle  with  Mahfus 
Khan  and  later  on  with  Yusuf  Kban,  and  the  frequent 
5<5 
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fighting  with  Puli  Thsvan  and  the  other  poligars  demanded 
the  best  and  the  most  sustained  efforts.  The  bravery  of  Tra- 
vancore  generals  and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  of  im¬ 
mense  assistance  to  the  East  India  Company  in  maintaining 
their  hold  in  South  India.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that 
the  Maharaja  and  his  ministers  succeeded  in  keeping  out 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  and  inflicting  a  defeat 
on  Tippu  Sultan,  the  determined  enemy  of  the  English,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  were  straining  every  nerve  to  effect 
a  combination  of  Indian  rulers  with  the  avowed  object  of 
driving  the  English  out  of  India.  It  has  been  recognised 
by  eminent  writers  that,  but  for  the  resolute  stand  made 
by  Travancore,  Tippu  should  have  been  able  to  subjugate 
the  whole  of  the  Malabar  Coast  right  down  to  Capo  Comorin, 
making  it  a  base  of  operations  against  the  British  poss¬ 
essions  in  the  Carnatic.  Great  was  the  help  rendered  to  the 
English  from  Travancore  and  creditable  was  the  part  played 
by  the  Travancore  army  in  the  battles  at  PonnSni,  Palghat 
and  Seringapatam. 

There  are  Indian  States  at  the  present  day  to  which 
are  assigned  a  more  prominent  place  than  Travancore  in 
the  precedence  list  in  titles  and  salutes.  But  no  Indian 
ruler  has  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  British  India 
remained  more  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  the  English. 
Time  after  time  the  enemies  of  the  English — Yusuf 
Khan,  Hyder  Ali,  Tippu  and  the  French — besought  the 
assistance  of  Travancore,  but  6ama  Varma  declined  the 
invitation  •  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  English  were  more 
honourable  in  their  public  dealings  than  any  other  power, 
Indian  or  European.  Travancore  never  violated  the  plighted 
word. 

The  major  portion  of  the  reign  of  the  Maharaja  was 
a  continuing  pre-occupation  to  mobilise  large  armies  and 
find  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  them  in  efficiency. 
There  was  a  perpetual  drain  on  the  treasury.  But  a  careful 
husbanding  of  the  resources  enabled  the  Government  to 
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tide  over  recurring  difficulties  and  find  funds  for  measures 
calculated  to  advance  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  people.  The  MahSr&ja  was  a  man  of  spotless  piety. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  lofty  ideals  of  Hindu 
kingship.  The  temples  were  the  objects  of  his  especial 
attention.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  so  deep  was  his 
faith  in  the  deity  that  he  dedicated  to  J§rl  PadmanShha 
the  colours  of  Tippu  Sultan  which  Ksiava  Pillai  placed 
before  him  as  a  trophy  of  Travancore’s  victory  over  the 
vast  armies  of  Mysore. 

The  Maharaja’s  generosity  was  as  great  as  his  courage 
and  statesmanship.  He  responded  to  the  appeals  of  the 
&aja  of  Cochin  and  helped  him  to  retain  his  throne  when  it 
was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  Zamorin.  He  likewise 
listened  to  the  Zamorin’s  appeal  for  protection  when  Calicut 
was  within  easy  grasp  of  the  Travancore  generals.  He  gave 
asylum  to  the  Zamorin,  the  KSlat'hiri  and  the  members  of  the 
Cochin  ruling  family  and  the  other  &&jas  who  fled  from 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan,  braving  their  retribution. 
Thousands  of  families  from  Malabar-Brahmans,  Kshathri- 
yas,  N&yars,  Thiyas  and  Musalmans  were  permitted  to  seek 
shelter  in  Travancore,  and  treated  with  the  kindest  hospita¬ 
lity  during  their  prolonged  sojourn.  So  great  was  his  reput¬ 
ation  for  justice  and  so  extensive  his  popularity  among  all 
classes  that  the  British  Government  took  advantage  of  his 
influence  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  settling  the 
rights  of  the  Malabar  rulers  after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam. 
Maharaja  fama  Varma  is  still  remembered  as  the  great 
Dharma  Aaja  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  reputed  poet.  He  was 
conversant  with  European  languages  like  English  and 
Dutch.  He  enriched  Malayalam  literature  with  numerous 
works.  In  his  court  flourished  some  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  scholars  of  the  day.  The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  was 
propitious  for  the  development  of  literature  and  ..the 
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extension  of  learning.  Scholarship  and  patronage  of  letters 
are  the  birthright  of  the  kings  of  Travaneore.  A  nd  MahSiaja 
Mst'handa  Varraa  took  deep  interest  to  give  his  nephew  the 
best  education.  A  well-regulated  course  of  study  developed 
his  intelligence  and  brightened  his  genius.  While  still  young, 
he  commanded  the  intense  admiration  of  the  men  of  learn¬ 
ing;  On  one  occasion,  when  MSrt'hapda  Varma  enquired  of 
the  Pandits  regarding  the  extent  of  the  prince’s  learning, 
they  replied  with  one  voice  that  although  they  had  specia¬ 
lised  in  the  several  departmfnts  of  knowledge  with  long  and 
assiduous  industry,  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  covering 
the  prince’s  range  or  in  discovering  any  principle  or  hidden 
secret  whioh  he  had  not  mastered  and  made  his  own.1 
DevarSja  Kavi  extols  the  achievements  of  the  Maharaja 
in  the  various  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  in  the  his¬ 
trionic  art,  in  poetry  and  in  music.  This  is  no  undesei’ved 
panegyric.  The  Bslarsmabharatham,  is  a  treatise  in 
Sanskrit  on  nat;ya  sasthra  a  complex  subject  which 
demands  a  complete  mastery  of  Swara,  liaga  and  Thala 
and  the  principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
body  on  the  stage.  The  Maharaja  was  well-versed  in  the 
practice  as  well  as  theory  of  the  art.  The  KoMalcalis  com¬ 
posed  by  him  and  staged  in  the  palace  soon  became  popular. 
The  Panditha  Sadas,  the  council  of  the  learned,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  exhibition  of  talent,  and  none  was  more 
competent  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  literary  ability  and 
erudition  than  the  Maharaja.  Kunchan  Nampiyar  and 
Unnayi  Variyar  continued  to  enrich  Malay alarn  literature 
as  they  did  during  the  previous  reign.  The  Maharaja  was 
fortunate  to  find  in  his  own  nephew  Prince  A^wathi 
ThirunSl,  a  sound  scholar  and  poet  of  remarkable  talent 
and  originality.  The  Maharaja’s  correspondence  with 
Manorama  Thampuratti  of  Calicut,  a  lady  of  high  literary 
attainments  who  had  sought  asylum  in  Travaneore  from 
the  invasion  of  Tippu  Sultan,  is  characterised  by  a  generous 
|  Vijayam— Act  IV, 
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appreciation  of  merit  as  well  as  a  delightful  spirit  of 
chivalry. 

The  Mah5,riS,ja  was  a  conservative  Hindu.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  were  catholic.  He  rendered  all  legitimate  help  to 
the  followers  of  other  forms  of  faith.  Pope  Clement  XIV 
thanked  him  for  bis  kindness  towards  the  members  of  his 
church  resident  in  Travancore.  Fra  Bartolomew  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  letter  from  His  Holiness  has  left  a  graphic 
account  of  the  reception  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy 
at  His  Highness’  hands.  “For  my  part”  says  he,  “I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  heart,  affability  and 
humanity  of  this  prince  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of 
his  household  establishment  and  way  of  life.”  To  this 
testimony  may  be  added  the  appreciation  of  the  English 
Commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Malabar  in 
1792  A.  D.  “We  own”,  said  the  Commissioners,  “he  left  a 
very  favourable  impression  in  our  minds,  both  as  to  his 
personal  qualities  and  what  we  consider  as  the  unequivocal 
sincerity  to  the  Honourable  Company”. 


Sir  T.  Madava  Row,  who  was  Dewan  of  Travancore  for 
fourteen  years  and  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study  the 
events  of  the  reign  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  write  a 
history  of  Travancore,  has  given  to  the  Maharaja  his 
respectful  tribute  of  praise.  “Judged  even  by  the  standard 
of  modem  times”,  says  Madava  Row  “the  Maharaja  must  be 
allowed  a  high  place  in  the  catalogue  of  beneficent  rulers. 
He  was  in  every  sense  the  model  of  a  mild  Hindu,  amicable, 
urbane,  just  and  generous.  His  humanity,  compassion  and 
hospitality  are  the  theme  of  traditionary  praise  to  this  day. 
As  a  monarch  lie  was  remarkably  truthful,  straightforward 
and  faithful  to  engagements.  Wisdom  and  prudence  charac¬ 
terised  the  tenour  of  his  long  career;  and  as  a  consequence, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  native  courtier  of  the  time,  ‘dangers 
and  difficulties  which  came  like  mountains  passed  away 
like  mists,’ 
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&5ma  Varma  died  on  6  th  Kumbhom  973  M,  E.  (17th 
February  1798)  on  Sivarathn  day,  sacred  to  the  Hindus,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy  four,  leaving  to  his  successor  a 
great  kingdom  in  the  plenitude  of  its  reputation, 


Bala  Rama  Varma,  973-986  M-  E. 

During  the  seventy  years  from  the  accession  of  the 
celebrated  Mart'handa  Varma  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
6ama  Varma  Travancore  had  extended  its  limits  between 
Cape  Comorin  and  Pamr,  and  attained  to  a  predominant 
position  as  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  South  India.  Bala 
&ama  Varma  who  was  installed  on  the  Musnad  on  the  7th 
Kumbham  973  M.  E.  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  began 
well  and  KsSava  Pillai  who  continued  as  Dewan  made  every 
effort  to  initiate  him  in  the  details  of  administration.  But 
the  Maharaja  was  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  disposition. 
There  were  several  interested  people  in  the  kingdom  who 
knew  that  if  Kesava  Pillai  continued  in  his  office  they 
would  not  succeed  in  their  projects  of  avarice.  Some  of  the 
palace  officers  also  felt  that  they  would  get  more  power  in 
their  hands  if  Ksiava  Pillai  was  removed  from  his  office. 
Fond  of  favourites  and  indifferent  to  public  business,  the 
young  Maharaja  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  a  coterie  of  syco¬ 
phants  of  whom  Udiysri  Jayanthan  Jayanthan  Hampuri  was 
the  foremost.  The  Namptiri  was  an  adept  in  intrigue  and 
his  sole  desire  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity  in 
gaining  illicit  advantages  for  himself.  Fearing  that  so  long  as 
Ks&ava  Pillai  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  Maharaja  he 
would  not  succeed  in  his  frolics  of  nefarious  ambition,  he 
resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  position  of  influence.  The 
Maharaja  lent  his  ears  to  the  stories  of  his  glib-tongued 
favourite.  The  gulf  soon  became  broad  and  deep  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  minister.  The  Maharaja  refused  audi¬ 
ence  to  K^ava  Pillai  even  for  the  transaction  of  public 
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business.  This  strange  attitude  of  the  Maharaja  paralysed 
the  administration. 

Two  events  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Within  a 
few  months  of  the  accession  the  Namptm  succeeded  in 
Betra  al  of  ^ie  Sign  Manual  affixed  to  a  docu- 

State  interests,  ment  of  grant  making  over  the  district  of 
Karappuram  to  the  &S j  a  of  Cochin.  The 
conveyance  was  entrusted  to  ThSttappai  Nampuri,  a  con¬ 
fidante  of  the  Maharaja’s  favourite,  who  made  off  to  Cochin 
with  all  possible  speed  and  secrecy.  Receiving  private 
information  of  this  act  of  huge  public  betrayal  Kesava  Pillai 
pursued  the  messenger,  overtook  him  at  Paravnr  near 
Quilon  where  Thottappai  had  stopped  to  take  his  meal  at 
the  Uttupum,  and  recovered  the  royal  s  aim  ad  from  his 
hands.  Thus  did  the  patriotic  minister  save  for  Travancore 
the  valuable  tract  of  land  from  the  reckless  act  of  his  own 
sovereign. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  that  event  came  another. 
One  day  the  Nampuri  caused  himself  to  be  taken  in  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets  of  Trivandrum  in  the  state 
palanquin,  the  one  used  by  the  deceased  Maharaja.  That 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Travancore  a  base- 
insult  offered  to  a  sacred  memory,  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
It  was  specially  mortifying  to  the  faithful  minister.  Ke§ava 
Pillai  admonished  the  Nampilri  in  strong  and  severe  terms. 
The  action  of  the  Nampari  was  really  scandalous  and  the 
Dewan  was  only  discharging  his  duty  when  he  disapproved 
of  the  act  of  profanity.  But  so  great  was  the  influence  of 
the  Nampuri  and  his  clique  that  the  Maharaja  dismissed 
the  Dewan  from  his  office,  an  office  on  which  he  shed  lustrd^ 
through  many  years  of  war  and  peace.  Kesava  Pillai  was 
served  with  the  Velaklcu  Nlttu  (writ  of  dismissal)  and  was 
confined  in  his  own  house  as  a  state-prisoner. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  8th  of  Med  am,  the 
people  were  shocked  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  jftsja 
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KesSava  DSs  was  found  lying  dead  in  his  own  residence. 
Rumour  attributed  his  death  to  poisoning  at  the  instance  of 
the  Nampuri  while  a  few  asserted  that  he  poisoned  himself 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular,  ill-advised  and  irres¬ 
ponsible  proceedings  of  the  young  Maharaja.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Madras  Government  on  29th  September 
1809  the  Court  of  Directors  obsorvod: — “The  late  Dewau 
(Kesava  Pillai)  so  much  respected  by  the  people  was 
not  suffered  to  live  even  in  retirement.  There  is  very 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poison.” 
Thus,  says  the  historian,  the  old  and  faithful  minister 
was  cut  off  in  middle  age  and  almost  within  a  year  of  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  master  of  happy  memory.  It  was 
very  surprising  and  certainly  a  matter  for  painful  reflection 
that  such  a  remarkable  personage  as  6aja  Kesava  Das  who 
had  actually  saved  the  country  from  the  grasp  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  Tippu  Sultan,  and  ensured  the  permanent  security 
of  the  country  by  strengthening  the  alliance  with  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  and  who  had  improved  it 
in  every  respect,  was  allowed  to  meet  with  such  a  shameful 
death,  and  that  his  remains  should  have  been  hurried  like 
those  of  an  ordinary  private  individual  without  any  public 
demonstration  of  regret  or  respect.1 

The  death  of  Kesava  Pillai  removed  the  last  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  Jayanthan  Sankaran  Nampuri.  On  the 
llth  of  Me^iam,  four  days  after  the  Dewan’s 
SarvftdMkftryatWr.11  death,  he  was  appointed  Valiya  SarvadhikS- 
r yakkSr.  The  new  minister,  untrained  and 
unsuited  for  the  post,  had  for  his  colleagues  two  men  quite 
as  unfit  and  unprincipled  as  himself,  $ankaransr&yapan 
Chetti  of  Thakkala  Valiy a  Mslelut'hu  or  Finance  Minister, 
and  Mst'hu  Tharakan,  a  merchant  who  held  the  salt,  tobacco 

1  Slmngoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  291-292- 
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and  other  government  contracts.  “Thus  this  triumverate  of 
ignorance,  profligacy  and  rapacity”  came  to  rule  the  country. 
Their  first  act  was  to  confiscate  all  the  movable  property  of 
Ke^ava  Pillai,  not  sparing  even  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
female  members  of  his  family. 

The  ministers  were  intoxicated  with  power  and  fired 
by  the  most  frantic  ambition  and  an  inordinate  desire  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
state  required  immediate  action.  The  ministry  began  their 
government  by  raising  forced  contributions  from  the  people. 
A  list  was  prepared  of  those  persons  who  were  deemed  to  be 
able  to  pay.  Rules  were  framed  for  a  systematic  levy,  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Maharaja  was  pleaded  as  the  authority 
for  the  strange  procedure.  The  ministry  summoned  the 
people  and  demanded  immediate  payment  of  sums  of  money. 
Those  who  failed  to  meet  the  demands  were  flogged  and 
imprisoned.  Persons  of  position  and  respectability  suffered 
equally  with  the  others.  But  the  excesses  of  the  tyrannical 
rule  soon  brought  its  own  remedy.  Among  those  summoned 
in  the  course  of  these  high-handed  proceedings  was  Velu 
Thampi  Ksfyakkar.  He  was  required  to  pay  20,000  fanams 
nearly  3,000  Rs.)  immediately.  Velu  Thampi  applied  for) 
three  days’  time  to  raise  the  amount.  He  was  let  off  on 
executing  a  recognizance.  He  proceeded  to  the  south  and 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  villagers.  The  brass  drum  of 
NSnjanSd  was  sounded  to  summon  the  people.  Emissaries 
were  sent  even  to  distant  places.  Surging  crowds  res¬ 
ponded  to  the  invitation  and  flocked  to  Velu  Thampi's 
standard.  The  whole  country  rose  as  one  man  to  fight  for 
the  time-honoured  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges. 

The  indignation  of  the  ministers  knew  no  bounds. 
Hearing  that  Velu  Thampi  was  organising  an  insurrection 
they  issued  a  proclamation  for  his  apprehension.  But 
that  only  served  to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  insurgents 
to  Trivandrum.  Armed  men  from  far  and  near  swelled 
their  ranks.  It  is  said  that  the  military  sympathised  witk 
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them.  It  was  easy  to  effect  an  entry  into  the  fort,  but  Vslu 
Thampi’s  loyalty  and  the  reverence  of  his  associates 
towards  the  seat  of  royalty  prevented  them  from  venturing 
to  approach  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  Mah&rsja 
however,  was  alarmed.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Volu  Thampi 
to  suggest  au  amicable  settlement.  The  people  demanded 
that  the  Nampuri  should  be  immediately  dismissed  and 
banished  the  kingdom  for  ever,  that  SaukafanSrSyapan 
and  Mat'hQ  Tharakan  should  be  publicly  flogged  and  have 
their  ears  cut  off,  and  that  the  levy  of  forced  contribu¬ 
tions  and  excessive  imposts  should  be  immediately 
abolished.  The  details  of  the  rising  are  set  forth  in  an 
official  document  of  974  M.  E.1  It  substance  is  given  below: 

“SankafanarayarianOhetti,  a  native  of  Tinnevclly  who 
was  residing  at  Thakkala  and  Mstliu  Tharakan,  a  govern¬ 
ment  contractor,  approa ched  U tliiysfi  .J  ayanthan  J ayan than, 
the  favourite  of  the  Maharaja,  and  suggested  that  if  Jayan- 
than  fciankaran,  the  favourite’s  brother,  was  appointed 
Valiya  SarvadhlkSryakkEr,  the  Ghetii  would  be  glad  to  con¬ 
duct  the  administration  as  Yaliya  Mslelut’hu  subject  to  the 
orders  of  Jayanthan  Jayanthan.  The  idea  was  attractive 
and  the  appointments  were  soon  made.  Jayanthan  Subrah¬ 
manyan,  the  younger  brother  of  the  favourite  was  made 
private  secretary  to  the  Maharaja.  The  Chetti  entered 
upon  his  duties.  He  had  a  coterie  of  friends  Ampala- 
vsnan  ThSnuvan,  Mut'huvaifavan  Sankaran,  PadmauS- 
bhan  Chempakarsman  and  Mst'hfl.  Tharakan.  They  ad¬ 
opted  an  original  method  of  raising  money.  People 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  sent  for,  and  many 
were  brought  under  arrest.  They  were  ordered  to  pay 
large  sums;  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  fifty  thousand, 
one  hundred  thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  fanams, 
sums  far  in  excess  of  their  means.  Those  who  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  were  subjected  to  gross  insult,  and 
many  were  beaten  and  horse-whipped.  Engines  of  torture 
r~Ajp.  M.  Doo.  CLXXXVI,  pp.  195-205. 
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were  freely  used  to  extort  promises  and  realise  moneys. 
Neither  influence  nor  position  afforded  any  immunity 
from  the  wicked  attempts  at  exaction.  One  of  the  citizens 
brought  before  the  board  was  Velu  Thampi  of  Thala- 
kkulam,  a  Karyakkar  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
V<5lu  Thampi  proceeded  to  South  Travancore  w’here  he 
summoned  the  people.  The  object  of  the  summons  was 
thus  explained.  Uthivsri  Nampnfis  have  gained  ascendancy 
over  the  Maharaja  by  foul  sorcery.  These  men,  the  Nam* 
puris,  Sankara  NguSyapa  Pillai  and  others  of  their  ilk  have 
nothing  to  lose,  however  badly  the  country  is  misgoverned. 
The  injury  and  disgrace  of  it  all  is  for  our  king  and  for  ua 
his  subjects.  The  state  of  affairs  was  therefore  to  be 
corrected. 

“The  people  responded  to  the  invitation  in  large  num- 
hers  and  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Efaniel.  The 
proceedings  began  with  certain  offerings  to  the  deified 
Maharaja,  Vanchi  Mgrt’hgnda  Varma.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
Maharaja  at  Trivandrum.  From  every  town  and  village 
the  inhabitants  came  forward  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
petitioners.  The  Maharaja  sent  envoys  promising  sym* 
pathetic  consideration  of  their  grievances.  The  citizens 
replied  that  they  wished  to  represent  their  ‘sorrows’  directly 
to  their  sovereign  master.  They  said  there  were  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  put  up  with.  ‘How  oan  we  witness 
the  spectacle  of  the  Yaliya  Sarvadhikaryakkar  riding  in  the 
palanquin  used  by  our  great  and  good  king,  the  late  Maha¬ 
raja?  How  can  we  bear  the  sight  of  an  ignorant  and  irres¬ 
ponsible  man  governing  the  country  according  to  his  whims 
and  fancies?  He  and  his  associates  are  transgressing  our 
laws.  They  are  ill-treating  the  subjects  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja,  assaulting  and  imprisoning  respectable  citizens. 
And  more  than  all  this  they  are  levying  various  imposts  by 
citing  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  for  measures  of  which 
His  Highness  was  not  even  informed,  We  have  therefore 
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resolved  not  to  disperse  until  our  sovereign  hears  our  coni' 
plaints  and  redresses  our  grievances.’ 

“The  surging  crowds  camped  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  stale.  The  offending 
officers  were  seized  and  kept  in  confinement.  Mat'hu 
Tharakan  managed  to  escape  from  custody  into  the  Anjengo 
fort.  The  fort  was  then  surrounded.  The  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  British  guards  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  popular  leaders  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  obtained 
the  Maharaja’s  command.  Large  numbers  of  people 
assembled  in  and  near  Trivandrum.  Velu  Tharapi  posted 
guards  in  leading  positions  near  the  palace  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  precincts  by  design  or  oversight.  The 
Maharaja  awoke  to  his  sense  of  duty.  He  deputed  a  batch 
of  his  officers  Ohempakafttman  Krislinan  the  Yaliya 
Sarvadhikaryalckar,  the  Valiya  Melelut'hu,  the  Sam- 
prathi,  and  others  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  people  and 
ascertain  their  demands.  V§lu  Thampi  and  his  comrades 
explained  the  whole  situation  and  protested  against  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Nampnri  and  his  companions  in  office.  They 
demanded  that  JayanthanSankaran  should  be  forthwith  dis¬ 
missed  from  office  and  banished  the  country,  that  Sankara 
Nar'Sya^an  Chetti  and  Mat'hu  Tharakan  should  be  publicly 
flogged  and  have  their  ears  cut  off,  and  that  all  the  illegal 
levies  and  impositions  should  be  immediately  remitted.  Velu 
Thampi  expressed  himself  in  unequivocal  language  that  the 
men  would  not  disperse  unless  their  grievances  were  red¬ 
ressed.  But  the  negotiations  did  not  take  shape  in  any  de¬ 
finite  settlement.  The  Maharaja  commanded  a  search  being 
made  for  precedents  which  might  help  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion.  Documents  relating  to  a  trouble  of  a  similar  kind 
which  occurred  in  863  M.  E.  was  discovered;  and  on  perusal 
thereof  the  Maharaja  agreed  to  grant  the  prayers  of  his 
subjects.  Jayanthan  Sankaran  and  his  relations  were 
deported.  Chetti  and  Tharakan  were  publicly  flogged  and 
th§ir  paps  put  off  by  tjie  common  executioner.  Ampalavaijan 
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ThSJnuvan,  the  Valiya  Melelut'hu,  Mut’hu  Vairavan,  and 
PadmanSbhan  Chempakaraman  the  Commandant  were  also 
banished  the  country.  The  duties  on  salt,  coconuts, 
cotton,  etc,  were  reduced  by  one  half.  The  Maharaja  set 
his  hand  and  seal  to  a  document  by  which  he  undertook 
that  he  would  not  bring  back  the  banished  men  within 
the  kingdom.  Then  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  and  they  paid  their  respects 
to  him.  The  Maharaja  said:  “  Now  my  good  subjects, 
your  grievances  have  all  been  redressed.  I  wish  you 
will  lighten  my  difficulty.  You  know  that  the  former 
Dewan  borrowed  certain  amounts  for  public  purposes 
with  the  sanction  of  my  late  lamented  uncle  of  happy 
memory.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  its  discharge.’’ 

Maharaja  Bala  Rama  Varma  has  been  generally 
described  as  a  young  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  dis¬ 
position,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  his  favourites.  But 
he  understood  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
when  they  were  properly  put  before  him.  When  he  knew 
the  real  state  of  affairs  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  away 
favourites  and  sycophants,  however  much  he  was  attached 
to  them.  The  agreement  between  the  Maharaja  and  his 
people  was  an  important  transaction. 

Ayyappan  Chempakaraman  Pillai  of  Chirayinkll,  one 
of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  as  Valiya  Sarvsdhi- 
ksryakksr,  and  Velu  Thampi  as  Mulakumati&la  Sarradhi- 
k&ryakkar.  The  former  continued  in  office  until  his  death 
in  976  M.  E.  and  was  succeeded  by  Paras^ala  PadmanSbhan 
Chempakaraman  Pillai  who  was  relieved  of  his  office  after- 
eight  months.  Now  was  Velu  Thampi’s  chance.  He  had 
the  support  of  some  of  the  influential  officers  of  the  palace, 
Samprathi  Kunchu  Nllan  Pillai,  Valiya  Melelut'hu  Mut’hu 
Pillai  and  Sthanapathi  Subbayyan.  But  there  were  two 
officers  in  the  superior  ranks  whose  claims  could  not  be 
overlooked  without  causing  sorpe  discontent  to  the  public, 
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They  were  Kumaran  Thampi  and  Irayimman  Thampi,  the 
younger  brother  and  nephew  respectively  of  &5.ja  Kesava 
Das.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  against  them.  False 
accounts  were  fabricated  to  fix  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities 
ou  the  late  minister  with  a  view  to  impoverish  liis  family 
and  bring  the  two  officers  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  It 
was  made  to  appear  that  Kesava  Pillai  was  guilty  of 
gross  misappropriation  of  public  funds.  KumSian  Thampi 
and  Irayimman  Thampi  communicated  with  their  English 
friends  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  asking  them  to  intercede  on 
their  behalf  and  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Their 
letters  were  intercepted  and  their  contents  misrepresented 
to  the  Maharaja  as  importing  disaffection.  Other  letters 
were  forged  in  order  to  prove  treasonable  correspondence  of 
the  two  officers  with  Europeans  abroad.  The  home-keeping 
Maharaja  had  no  means  of  discovering  the  truth.  The 
brother  and  nephew  of  KsSava  Piilai  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  Soon  after  this  Vein  Thampi  was 
appointed  Valiya  Sarv&dhikafyakkSfr.  He  soon  proceeded 
to  Alleppey  which  was  then  the  official  headquarters 
of  the  minister.  After  Velu  Thampi  left  the  capital  the 
two  condemned  officers  were  taken  to  the  sea-beach  at 
Trivandrum  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  palace 
guards  in  exercise  of  authority  conferred  upon  them 
by  royal  warrants.1  Next  morning  when  the  news  of  the 
tragedy  spread  in  the  capital,  the  military  and  civil  esta¬ 
blishments  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of 
the  diabolical  crime.  But  Kunchu  Nllan  Pillai  and  his  party 
were  able  to  pacify  them  not  only  by  citing  the  authority 
of  the  royal  warrant  but  also  by  detailing  the  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  of  the  deceased  in  treasonable  practices  against  the 
king  and  country.  It  was  stated  that  the  General  and  the 
Peishkar  were  actually  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  give  up  the 
country  to  the  English  and  even  to  attempt  the  king’s 
life.  This  pacified  the  people;  for  they  had  the  utmost 
J.  Sfiungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travanoore,  p.  299. 
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reverence  for  royalty,  and  a  charge  of  planning  the  death 
of  the  ruler  was  an  offence  for  which  no  punishment  was 
too  severe. 

Velu  Thampi  was  appointed  Dalavain  977  M.  E.  “He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  talents;  of  strong 
passions  and  quick  sensibility  and  was  amazingly  bold 
and  daring.”  He  was  anxious  to  promote  public  interests 
and  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  State.  Skungoonny  Menon 
gives  him  very  high  praise.  Thampi  was  a  strong  man 
feared  by  the  inefficient  and  dreaded  by  the  corrupt.  His 
criminal  code  was  severe,  and  delinquents  were  punished  not 
only  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property  but  by 
public  flogging  and  mutilation  of  limbs  in  certain  cases. 
He  moved  from  one  district  to  another  for  the  expeditious 
despatch  of  business.  The  differentiation  of  functions  as 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  was,  of  course,  unknown 
at  that  time.  The  Dalava  was  therefore  able  to  dispose  of 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  by  his  own  authority  in 
addition  to  matters  connected  with  the  collection  and  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  public  revenues. 

Vslu  Thampi  ordered  a  survey  of  gardens  and  paddy 
lands  to  be  made.  He  ensured  the  successful  working  of  the 
department  by  a  vigilant  personal  supervision.  The  assess¬ 
ment  was  fixed  after  careful  inspection  on  the  spot  and  not 
on  hearsay  information  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
settlements.  It  included  all  Pantsfavaka  (Sircar)  lands, 
those  belonging  to  Madampis  and  other  chiefs  and  the 
tax-paying  portions  of  Devaswam  and  Brahmaswam 
properties  while  it  excluded  Inam  lands,  un-alienated  pro¬ 
perties  of  Nampuri  Jenmis  and  of  Devas  warns,  Kaptukrishi 
lands,  the  villages  belonging  to  E<jappalli  Chief  the  free 
holds  of  certain  other  chiefs,  Devaswam  and  Sri  Psdam 
lands.1  Pattds  (title  deeds)  were  issued  to  land-holders.  A 
new  Ayacut  or  Settlement  Register  was  completed  and 
regularity  in  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  was  enforced. 

1  S.  Padmanabha  Aiyar— Settlement  Final  Report,  p.  9. 
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By  this  measure  an  increase  in  land  revenue  was  effected 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  country  considerably 
improved. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  State  engaged  the 
Dalava’s  attention.  New  roads  were  opened  and  markets 
were  established.  Alleppey  and  Quilon  were  improved. 
The  Psthif  Sun  anal,  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
VempanSd.  lake,  was  cleared  of  its  bushy  growth  and 
planted  with  coconut  trees.  The  finances  were  soon  brought 
to  a  flourishing  condition  and  the  arrears  of  the  State  debts 
were  worked  down  within  a  short  time.  The  town  of 
Trivandrum  was  improved  and  several  public  buildings  were 
constructed.  All  this  was  possible  because  the  revenue 
which  was  collected  from  the  people  was  economically  ex¬ 
pended.  The  Dajava  ordered  the  submission  of  the  daily 
returns  of  the  income  aud  expenditure  from  all  the  divi¬ 
sions,  and  taluqs  of  the  state,  thus  minimising  chances  of 
misappropriation  of  public  funds.  Chcr-Hava/iyclas  or  codes  of 
rules  were  also  promulgated  setting  forth  in  detail  the  work 
to  be  done  by  officers  both  high  and  low  and  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  public  business. 

The  severe  discipline  which  the  Dalava  enforced 
turned  his  own  colleagues  into  declared  enemies.  Kunchu 
Nllan  Pillai  and  his  comrades,  the  very 
1  Vfl^Thampi-8*”  persons  who  helped  him  to  high  office, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  They 
prevailed  upon  the  Mah&r&ja  to  issue  a  royal  writ  for  his 
arrest  and  immediate  execution.  The  Dalava  was  then  at 
Alleppey.  He  proceeded  to  Cochin  where  the  Resident 
Macaulay  was  then  oamping  and  informed  him  of  what  was 
transpiring.  The  Resident  advised  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  Maharaja  and  explain  the  accusations  made  by  his 
enemies.  It  was  a  perilous  course.  But  Velu  Thampi  was 
t  the  man  to  be  frightened.  He  proceeded  to  Trivandrum 
ay  his  respects  to  his  sovereign  master  but  audience 
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was  refused.  On  being  apprised  of  the  si  range  development 
Ool.  Macaulay  came  t,o  Trivandrum  with  a  few  companies 
of  the  subsidiary  force  then  stationed  at  Quilon.  The 
intercession  of  the  Resident,  stayed  the  execution  of  the 
royal  mandate.  Col.  Macaulay  held  ,  an  enquiry  into  the 
conspiracy  and  the  conduct  of  Kunchudslian  Pillai,  Muthu 
Pillai,  and  others  in  the  plot  a.gainst  Kum5.r'an  Thampi 
and  Irayimman  Thampi  who  according  to  Vein  Thampi 
had  bean  executed  without  sufficient  jusiification.  The 
conspirators  were  arrested  a.nd  confined  some  in  Udayagiri 
fort  and  others  at  Msvglikkara  and  Alleppey.  Many  of 
the  prisoners  died  in  gaol.  It  is  said  that  they  were  secretly 
murdered. 

„  But  the  trouble  did  not  stop  there.  The  Maharaja 
was  persuaded  to  believe  that  Veiu  Thampi  and  the 
Resident  were  in  league  to  deprive  him  of  the  services  of  his 
faithful  officers,  and  that  the  Resident  was  anxious  to  seize 
all  power  over  the  administration.  The  Maharaja  therefore 
addressed  the  Governor-General  on  the  subject  and  demand¬ 
ed  the  immediate  recall  of  Col.  Macaulay.  Macaulay  was 
thereupon  summoned  to  Calcutta  but  the  decision  of  the 
Governor- General  was  not  favourable  to  the  MaM.c5.ja.  The 
Governor-General  wrote : — 

“  The  Major  being  an  able  and  energetic  officer  was 
sent  to  Travancore  in  the  hope  that  he  should  conduct  all 
affairs  to  your  satisfaction.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  so  from 
you.  Major  Macaulay  by  our  order  came  to  Calcutta 
and  fully  related  matters.  He  says  that  there  are  no 
differences  between  you  and  him  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this.  Valu  Thamby’s  appointment  as  Dewan  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Government  because  he  is 
able  and  energetic.1’ 

There  was  a  letter  from  Major  M&caulay  during  his 
stay  at  Calcutta  which  shows  clearly  his  friendship  for  Vslu-. 
Thampi  and  the. favourable  estimate  formed  of  him  by  ih« 
Marqiiis  of  Wellesley. 
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“I  am  happy”,  wrote  the  Major  to  his  agent,  “that 
the  Travancore,  minister  is  going  on  so  well.  I  have 
most  particularly  mentioned  him  to  Marquis  Wellesley 
who  has  been  gratified  by  hearing  of  the  judicious  choice 
made  by  the  Rajah.”  Lord  Wellesley  was  so  impressed 
with  the  account  that  he  sent  to  Volu  Thampi  through  Col. 
Macaulay  the  present  of  a  pair  of  valuable  shawls,  gold 
dress  and  kincob  according  to  the  formality  observed  at 
the  installation  of  chiefs  in  India.  This  is  eloquent  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  Governor- General  regarded  Volu 
Thampi  as  a  sincere  and  respected  friend  of  the  British 
Government.  Macaulay  returned  to  Trivandrum  more 
powerful  than  he  ever  was,  and  Velu  Thampi’s  influence 
grew  stronger  through  the  support  of  the  British  Resident. 

The  demands  of  public  economy  were  so  great  that 
the  Dalava  was  obliged  to  effect  retrenchments  in  the  expen- 
,  diture  on  the  military  forces.  A  reduction 

utiny  of  troops.  anowaaces  to  the  troops  was  decided 

upon.  This  was  found  necessary  as  the  subsidy  to  the 
British  Government  was  in  arrears.  The  measure  crea¬ 
ted  dissatisfaction  which  was  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
Dalava’s  enemies.  The  men  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Prisons  were  broken  open  and  the  convicts  relea¬ 
sed.  Military  stations  were  abandoned.  The  mutineers 
and  their  adherents,  ten  thousand  strong  marched  to 
Trivandrum  and  demanded  the  immediate  dissmissal  of 
the  Dalava  and  the  appointment, of  their  own  nominee.  The 
MahErSja  was  alarmed.  Velu  Thampi  was  at  the  time,  in 
Alleppey  where  also  the  troops  declared  themselves  for  the 
insurgents.  The  Dalava  escaped  to  Cochin  and  secured 
the  assistance  of  Major  Macaulay.  A  body  of  troops  from 
Tinnevelly  was  ordered  to  march  to  Trivandrum.  The 
subsidiary  force  at  Quilon  was  also  directed  to  be  in 
readiness,.  The  rebels  thereupon  dispersed.  The  ringleaders 
were  apprehended  and  many  of  them  “hanged,  beheaded, 
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shot  down,  or  blown  from  the  mouths  of  guns."  The 
mutiny  was  quelled;  but  the  fire  of  enmity  continued  to 
smoulder.  The  Dalava’s  enemies  awaited  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  revenge,  and  they  hoped  that  one  should 
present  itself  ere  long. 


When  the  news  of  the  rising  reached  Calcutta  the 
Governor-General  communicated  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  his  desire  to  insert  certain  important 
Moditreatyn  °f  the  Provisi°ns  in  the  treaty  between  Travan- 
core  and  the  East  India  Company. 

“  The  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  has  communicated  to  your  Lordship  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Nair  battalions  in 
the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  authority  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  influence  of 
the  British  Government  in  Travancore  are  exposed  by  the 
extent  of  that  insurrection  and  the  violence  and  activity  of 
the  insurgents. 

“  The  treaty  concluded  between  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the  year  1797  dees 
not  contain  any  express  stipulation  for  the  aid  of  the  British 
power  in  quelling  internal  commotions  within  the  territories 
of  that  Prince;  but  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  certainly  imposes 
upon  us  that  obligation.  The  expediency,  however,  of 
affording  such  aid  in  the  present  crisis  is  obvious,  especially 
under  this  consideration,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  is  the  subversion  of  the  British  influence  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Rajah. 

“If,  therefore,  your  Lordship  should  not  have  adopted 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  I  request 
that  on  receipt  of  this  despatch  your  Lordship  will  issue 
orders  directing  the  immediate  despatch  of  a  British  force 
from  the  most  convenient  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  quell¬ 
ing  the  insurrection  in  the  vicinity  of  Travancore,  and  cf 
Sestoring  the  authority  of  the  Rajah  and  the  Dewan, 
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“  I  consider  this  occurrei  ce  to  afford  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  modification  of  our  subsidiary  engage¬ 
ments  wiih  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  The  modification 
which  I  propose  is  that  the  British  force  at  present,  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Rajah  be  permanently  stationed  within  his 
dominions,  and  that  the  British  Government  possess 
authority  to  regulate  the  dispositions  of  that  force  within 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  in  such  a  manner  as  may  appear 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  object  of  its  appointment, 

“  I  have  accordingly  directed  the  Resident  at  Travan¬ 
core  to  propose  that  modification  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
at  the  earliest  opport unity. 

“  It  may  be  proper  on  this  occasion  to  state  to  your 
Lordship  that  tha  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  country  has  bean  uniformly  considered  by 
me  to  be  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  British  Government  in  India; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  present  exigency  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore’s  affairs  justifies  and  requires  a  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  of  our  force  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority,  and  for 
tha  preservation  of  the  British  interests  in  that  quarter. 

“  Your  Lordship  will  also  observe  from  the  tenor  of 
this  despatch,  that  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  with  the  aid  of  our 
troops  is  founded  on  the  obligations  of  treaty,  combined 
with  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  improving  our 
political  connection  with  the  State.”1 

Many  were  the  discussions  between  the  Resident  and 
YS’.u  Thampi  on  the  various  points  stated  in  the  Governor- 
General’s  communication.  The  Dalava  was  on  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  modification  suggested ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  proposal  to  increase  the  subsidy  for 
any  reason.  The  Maharaja  took  a  pronounced  attitude 
against  the  new  terms.  He  was  made  to  believe  that  the 

1  Letter  from  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  J  7tb 
Pep.  >804, 
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change  would  deprive  him  of  his  authority  as  the  ruler  of  | 
the  state.  The  palace  party  composed  of  persons  who  were  1 
hostile  to  Valu  Thampi  stiffened  the  Maharaja's  attitude. 
But  times  had  changed.  The  English  were  no  longer  peti- 
tioners  for  favour  or  bargainers  for  commercial  privileges. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  established  their  supremacy  in  ^ 
India  and  laid  the  foundations  of  qn  Empire.  Valu  Thampi 
explained  the  altered  situat  on  with  earns  stness.  Col. 
Macaulay  also  persisted  in  his  counsels  by  assertions,  argu* 
ments,  blandishments  and  veiled  intimidations.  Macaulay 
wrote  to  his  agent  Raraalirtga  MutlialiySr  in  these  terms: 

“Wait  upon  the  Rajah  with  the  letter  I  send,  and 
explain  it  to  him  distinctly.  They  are  positively  mad;  tell 
the  Rajah  that  in  case  he  thinks  proper  to  continue  to  avert 
his  engagements  and  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wish  of  the 
Government  it  may  become  my  duty  to  publish  a  proclama-  \ 
tion;  my  wish  has  been,  and  still  is  to  preserve  His  High¬ 
ness’ house  in  honour  and  dignity  and  it  is  to  be  ardently' 

hoped  that  for  the  sake  of  half  a  dozen  of . His 

Highness  may  not  reduce  the  Government  to  the  necessity 
of  considering  His  Highness  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  friend  and  an  ally.” 

T.i3  MuthaliySr  replied  that  he  had  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  explain  to  the  Mahgj&ja  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  ready  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Government  and  the  bad  consequences  he  had  to  expect  on 
the  contrary7.  But  the  delay  irritated  Col.  Macaulay.  Old 
associations  were  disregarded  and  the  prestige  of  a  state 
which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  East  India  Company 
on  terms  of  equality  was  overlooked.  It  was  suggested 
that  Major  General  Mao  Bowel  should  lead  an  army 
into  Travancora  to  press  upon  the  Maharaja  the  logic 
of  the  altered  situation.  That  course  however  was  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  assurance  given  by  Vslu  Thampi  that  all 
should  be  well  yet.  The  ultimate  fountains  of  British 
political  authority  have  always  been  undefiled.  But  their 
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subordinates  in  India  have  often  delighted  to  put  pressure 
on  Indian  rulers  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the  treaties 
or  engagements.  Macaulay  was  obstinat-,  inflexible  and 
inexorable.  The  Dalava  was  his  friend  and  understood  the 
,  workings  of  his  proud  and  impetuous  heart.  At  the  same 
time  he  realised  the  immeasurable  value  of  British  friend¬ 
ship.  The  MahSrSja  at  last  (1805)  yielded  his  assent  to  the 
new  agreement  which  was  neither  free  nor  voluntary.  The 
comment  of  James  Mill  on  the  transaction  is  instructive, 

“The  proceedings  in  Travancore,  in  truth,  were  the 
least  justifiable  on  the  very  questionable  transaction  by 
which  the  British  Power  in  India  has  been  acquired  or 
preserved.  The  protection  of  the  Raja  was  in  the  first 
instance  generous  and  politic;  and  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  specific  interests  of  the  Raja  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  limited  dominion.  To  impose  upon  him  the  maintenance 
of  a  force  infinitely  more  numerous  than  was  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  at  the  cost  of  which  heavily 
taxed  the  resources,  to  urge  the  exactions  with  unrelenting 
vigour,  and  to  resent  with  unpitying  vengeance,  the  passions 
excited  by  a  deep  sense  of  national  wrong...  were  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  the  British  nation  for  justice  and 
generosity,  of  the  civilisation  it  had  attained,  and  religion  it 
professed.”  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  given  below: — 

"  Treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  bet¬ 
ween  the  Honourable  English  East  India  Company  Baha- 
door,  and  the  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor,  Rajah  of 
Travancore: — 

“Whereas  the  Treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  1795 
between  the  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  His  late  Highness  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  was  intended  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Travancore  country  against  foreign  enemies,  and  to 
strengthen  and  fix  the  terms  of  the  ancient  friendship  and 
alliance  subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore;  and  Whereas  it  is -evident  that  the  intentions  of- 
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the  contracting  parties  have  not  been  duly  fulfilled;  and 
Whereas  the  said  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
have  judged  it  expedient  that  additional  provisions  should 
at  this  time  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defects 
in  the  said  Treaty,  and  of  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  said  contracting  parties  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  security  in  all  times  to  coma:  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  said  intentions,  the  present  Treaty  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Colin  Macaulay,  the  Resident  ) 
at  Travancore,  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  His  Excell¬ 
ency  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  P.  and  K.  C., 
Governor  General  in  Council  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  for  himself,  agreeably  to  the  following  Articles, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure. 

“Article  1.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  considered  as  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  both;  the  Honourable  Company  especially  enga¬ 
ging  to  defend  and  protect  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore  against  all  enemies  whatsoever. 

“2.  Whereas  by  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
concluded  in  the  year  1795  between  the  Ram  Rajah  ' 
Bahadoor  and  the  English  East  India  Company  Bahadoor, 
it  was  stipulated  ‘that  when  the  Company  shall  require  any 
aid  of  his  troops  to  assist  them  in  war,  it  shall  be  incumbent 
on  the  said  reigning  Rajah  for  the  time  being  to  furnish 
such  aid,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  in 
his  power,  from  his  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  exclusive 
of  the  Native  Nayrs  of  his  country’,  and  the  Company  being 
now  willing  entirely  to  release  the  Rajah  from  the  obligation 
incurred  under  the  said  stipulation;  it  is  hereby  concluded 
and  agreed  that  the  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  is  for  ever  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  aforesaid  burdensome  obligation. 

“3.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulation  and  release 
contained  in  the  first  and  second  Articles,  whereby  the 
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Company  becomes  liable  to  heavy  and  constant  expense, 
while  great  relief  is  afforded  to  the  finances  of  the  Rajah, 
His  Highness  engages  to  pay  annually  to  the  said  (  ompany 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  one  regiment  of  native 
infantry  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  payable  for  the  force 
subsidised  by  the  third  Article  of  the  subsidiary  Treaty  of 
1795;  the  said  amount,  to  be  paid  in  six  equal  instalments  to 
commence  from  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five;  and  His  said  Highness  further  agrees  that 
the  disposal  of  the  said  sum,  together  wiih  the  arrangement 
and  employment  of  the  troops  to  bo  maintained  by  it, 
whether  stationed  within  the  Truvancore  country  or  within 
the  Company’s  limits,  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  Company. 

“4.  Should  it  become  necessary  for  the  Company  to 
employ  a  larger  force  than  that  which  is  stipulated  for  in 
the  preceding  Article,  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  said 
Maharajah  against  attack  or  invasion,  His  Highness  agrees 
to  contribute  jointly  *ith  the  Company  towards  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  increased  expense  thereby  occasioned  such 
a  sum  as  shall  appear  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
means  of  His  said  Highness  to  bear  a  just  and  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  actual  net  revenues  of  His  Highness. 

“5.  And  whereas  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
effectual  and  lasting  security  should  be  provided  against  any 
failure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray  either  the  expenses 
of  the  permanent  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  or  the 
extraordinary  expenses  described  in  the  preceding  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed 
between  the  contracting  parties  that  whenever  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  shall  have 
reason  to  apprehend  such  failure  in  the  funds  so  destined, 
the  said  Governor  General  in  Council  shall  be  at  liberty 
and  shall  have  full  power  and  right  either  to  introduce  such 
regulations  and  ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  for 
the  internal  management  and  collection  of  the  revenues  or 
for  the  better  ordering  of  any  other  branch  and  department 
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of  the  government  of  Travancore,  or  tb  assume  and  bring 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  servants  of  the  said 
Company  Bahadoor  such  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Baha-’ 
door  as  shall  appear  to  him,  the  said  Governor-Geheral-in- 
Council,  necessary  to  render  the  said  funds  efficient  and 
available  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

“6.  And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that',  whenever 
the  said  Governor -General-in- Council  shall  signify  to  tile 
said  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  that  it  is  become 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  'provisions  of  the  fifth 
Article,  His' said  Highness  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor 
shall  immediately  issue  orders  to  his  amils  or  other  officers,' 
either  for  carrying  into  effeot  the  said  regulations  and 
ordinances  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  fifth  Article,  or  for' 
placing  the  territories  required  under  the  exclusive  authority' 
and  control  of  the  English  Company  Bahadoor;  and  in  case 
itfis  Highness  shall  not  issue  such  orders  within  ten  days 
from  the  time  when  the  application  shall  have  been  formally' 
made  to  him,  then  the  said  Governor-General-in-Council ' 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  issue  orders  by  bis  own  authority 
either  for  carrying  into  effect  the  said  regulations  and  ■ 
ordinances,  or  for  assuming  the  management  and  collection 
of  the  said  territories,  as  he  shall  judge  most  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  said  military 
funds  and  of  providing  for  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people;  Provided  always  that, 
whenever  and  so  long  as  any  part  or  parts  of  His  said'High- 
nOss’s' territories  shall  he  placed  and  shall  remain  under' 
the  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  said  East  India 
Company,  the  Governor-General-in-Council  shall  render  to  ' 
His  Highness  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  revenues 
and  produce  of  the  territories  so  assumed:  Provided  also 
that  in  no  case  whatever' shall  His  Highness’s  actual  receipt 
or  annual  income,  arising  out  of  his  territorial  revenue,  be 
less  -  than  the '  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Rupees,,  together  •  with 
59 
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one-fifth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  whole  of  his  terri¬ 
tories,  which  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  Rupees,  together  with  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  said  net  revenues,  the  East  India 
Company  engages  at  all  times  and  in  every  possible  case 
to  secure  and  cause  to  be  paid  for  His  Highness’s  use. 

"7.  His  Highness  Maharajah  Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor 
engages  that  he  will  be  guided  by  a  sincere  and  cordial 
attention  to  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  established 
between  the  English  Company  and  their  allies,  and  that  he 
will  carefully  abstain  from  any  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  any  State  in  alliance  with  the  said  English  Company 
Bahadoor,  or  of  any  State  whatever  ;  and  for  securing  the 
object  of  this  stipulation  it  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed 
that  no  communication  or  correspondence  with  any  foreign 
State  whatever  shall  be  holden  by  His  said  Highness  with¬ 
out  the  previous  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  said  English 
Company  Bahadoor. 

“  8.  His  Highness  stipulates  and  agrees  that  he  will 
not  admit  any  European  foreigners  into  his  service  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  English  Company  Bahadoor,  and  that 
he  will  apprehend  and  deliver  to  the  Company's  Government 
all  Europeans  of  whatever  description,  who  shall  be  found 
Within  the  territories  of  His  said  Highness  without  regular 
passports  from  the  English  Government ;  it  being  His  High¬ 
ness’s  determined  resolution  not  to  suffer  even  for  a  day  any 
European  to  remain  within  his  territories  unless  by  consent 
of  the  said  Company. 

“  9.  Such  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninty-five  (1795),  between  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  the  late  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  as  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  alliance,  to  cement 
the  friendship,  and  to  identify  -the  interests  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  are  hereby  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  His  Highness  hereby  promises  to  pay  at  all  times  the 
utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  English  Government 
qjjall  occasionally  judge  it. necessary  to  offer  to  him,  with  a 
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view  to  the  economy  o'f  his  finances,  the  better  collection  of 
his  revenues,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
industry,  or  any  other  objects  connected  with  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  His  Highness’s  interests,  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  States. 

“10.  This  treaty,  consisting  of  ten  Articles,  being 
this  day,  the  twelfth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five,  settled  and  concluded  at  the  fortress  of 
Teeroovanandapooram  in  Travancore  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colin  Macaulay,  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  P.  and  K.  C., 
Governor-General-in-Council,  with  the  Maharajah  Ram 
Rajah  Bahadoor;  he  has  delivered  to  the  said  Maharajah  one 
copy  of  the  same  in  English  and  Persian  signed  and  sealed 
by  him,  and  His  Highness  has  delivered  to  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  aforesaid  another  copy,  also  in  Persian  and  English 
bearing  his  seal  and  signature,  and  signed  and  sealed  by 
Valoo  Tomby,  Dewan  to  the  Maharajah;  and  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel  aforesaid  has  engaged  to  procure  and  deliver  to 
the  said  Maharajah,  without  delay,  a  copy  of  the  same  under 
the  seal  and  signature  of  His  Excellency  the  Most  Noble 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Governor-General-in- Council,  on  the 
receipt  of  which  by  the  said  Maharajah,  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  deemed  complete  and  binding  on  the  Honourable 
the  English  East  India  Company  and  on  the  Maharajah 
Ram  Rajah  Bahadoor  of  Travancore,  and  the  copy  of  it  now 
delivered  to  the  said  Maharajah  shall  be  returned”.1 

It  was  then  sent  to  the  Governor-General  and  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  him  in  due  course.  The  delivery 
of  the  document  to  the  Maharaja  was  solemnised  by  a  grand 
ceremony.  Anjengo  was  the  place  selected  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Thither  the  Maharaja  repaired  in  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  an  oriental  monarch  accompanied  by  his  officers  and 
I  Aitohison’s  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagement*  and  Sunnuds,  Vol.  V, 
p.  3  5. 
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escorted  by  the  army,  infantry,  ■  cavalry  and  artillery, 
caparisoned  elephants  bringing  up  the  .  rear.  There  in 
solemn  assembly  within  the  historic  fort  consecrated  by 
memories  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  mutual  alliance 
Major  Macaulay  delivered  the  parchment  to  the  Maharaja. 
The  function  was  an  imposing  one.  Velu  Thampi  as 
j  master  of  the  ceremonies  moved  about  in  his  gorgeous 
state-dress  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
This  display  enraged  his  enemies  who  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  the.  minister  who  once  stood  for  the  rights 
]  of  the  people  had  now  become  so  degraded  as  to  barter 
the  interests  of  his  country  to  the.  furtherance  of  his 
1  personal  ambition.  The  Maharaja  believed  likewise.  The 
Dalava  did  his  best  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  summoned  a  meeting  of  officers  and  sought  to 
1  explain  the  actual  circumstances  which  made- the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  a  matter  of  imperative  political  necessity.  But 
he  agreed  with  them  in  the  view  that  the  stipulated  increase 
in  the  subsidy  was  injurious  to  the  state.  Everyone  in 
I  Travancore  felt  unhappy  at  this  sad  consummation  of  affairs. 

/  .  The  people  resented  the  action  of  Velu  Thampi  and 
Macaulay  and  believed  that  the  Dalava  betrayed  his  country 
in  order  to  gain  his  own  private  ends.  Efforts  were  made 
to  inform  the  MahSr&ja  of  the  real  issue  involved  in  the 
proposed  transaction.  The  diminution  of  royal  authority 
and  the  loss  of  political  independence  were  apprehended. 
But  Macaulay  wilfully  made  the  worse  the  better  reason, 
informing  the  Governor-General  ‘that  the  gratifications  of 
the  people  appeared  complete’ and  that  the  benefits  resulting 
to  the  Maharaja  and  to  all  classes  of  the  subjects  by  the 
j  provision  of  that  treaty  appeared  to  be  duly  appreciated  by 
His  Highness.1  The  Resident  continued  that  ‘  He  seems 
now  perfectly  sensible  that  so  far  from  having  any  tendency 
to  impair  his  confidence  and  authority,  it  is  on  the  contrary 

1  See  Macaulay’s  letter  quoted  in  Shungoonny  Meqon’a  Historv  of  Travaq- 
pore,  p.  324. 
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calculated  to  raise  the  one  and  to  strengthen  "the  other,  not 
only  in  the  view  of  his  subjects  but  also  in  His  Highness’ 
own  estimation’’.  j_ 

While  the  Resident  expressed  his  complacent  satis¬ 
faction  about  the  new  agreement,  Vslu  Thampi  put  forth 
his  best  endeavours  in  pleading  for  a  remission  of  the 
increased  subsidy  which  the  Government  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  pay.  But  the  arguments  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Macaulay 
resolved  to  realise  the  amount  due  to  the  last  cash  and  he 
•would  do  so  without  allowing  any  amount  to  fall  into  arrears. 
He  pleaded  the  binding  force  of  the  signed  agreement  while 
the  Dalava  stressed  the  unsatisfactory  finances  and  the 
consequent  inability  to  make  the  payment.  Correspondence 
on  the  subject  became  acrimonious.  Macaulay  resorted 
to  intimidations  of  a  character  which  certainly  did  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  British  representative  at  the  court. of 
an  Indian  Ruler  in  honourable  alliance.  ■  .  , 

“Travancore,  18th  February  1807. 

“Soobiah, 

“Day  after  day  such  ludicrous  things  are  ■  said  that 
when  I  reflect  seriously  upon  the  future,  I  almost  despair. 
I  do  not  however  judge  of  people,  either  when  they  say 
wrong  or  when  they  say  right,  by  their  saying  merely.  I 
wait  to  see  if  they  carry  the  sayings  into  practice. 

.  ‘‘If  the  minister  ultimately  injure  himself  he  will  do 
so  (after  this  explanation),  with  bis  eyes  open. 

“Very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  treaty,  I 
assured  the  Rajah  that  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  no 
change  would  take  place.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
assurance,  I  gave  him  a  ring  as  a  solemn  pledge  to  re¬ 
main  with  him  and  to  be  handed  down  to  his  successor,  in 
order  that  each  time  they  looked  at  the  ring,  they,  might 
repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  assurance  given  by  the 
Resident  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  But  what  did  this 
imply?  The  explanation  and  the  right  understanding  of 
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that  point  is  important.  I  suspected  that  there  might  lurk 
in  the  Rajah’s  mind  much  uneasiness  respecting  that  stipu¬ 
lation  in  the  treaty  which  empowers  the  Company  to  assume 
the  country.  I  resolved  therefore  to  remove  all  uneasiness 
upon  that  score,  and  I  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
such  change,  that  is,  that  the  country  never  would  be 
assumed  by  the  Company  or  at  all  taken  out  of  the  Rajah’s 
management,  such  was  the  object  and  the  extent  of  the 
pledge  made  to  His  Highness — how,  it  may  be  asked,  came 
I  to  be  so  positive  in  such  an  assurance?  for  the  following 
plain  and  simple  reason: 

j  “  By  the  treaty  the  Sircar  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice 

'  of  the  British  Government  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  people,  the  Resident  under  .this 
comprehensive  stipulation  possessing  the  right  of  interfering 
I  by  advice,  enjoys  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  obviating 
failures,  regulating  justice,  &c.,  and  thereby  removing  all 
pretext  for  assuming  the-country  or  rather  rendering  the 
consideration  even  of  such  an  extreme  measure  for  ever 
v  and  for  ever  unnecessary.  • 

“  But  'again,  it  may  be  asked,  what  security  has  the 
Resident,  that  his  advice  will  be  followed?  Why  simply 
this— should  any  minister  of  this  country  be  daring  enough 
j  to  resist  his  advice  when  sanctioned  by  Government — the 
'  Rajah  and  the  Resident  will  lay  hold  of  that  minister  and 
throw  him  into  the  Valiatoray*  surf  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  towards  every  succeeding  minister  who  should 
design  the  ruin  of  his  master.. 

“Should  it  again  be  supposed  that  there  may  come  a 
Rajah  who,  to  save  a  minister,  would  risk  his  own  musnud, 
I  have  no  observation  to  make  upon  such  a  case— the  con¬ 
sequences  are  obvious  to  every  one. 

“Finally,  it  might  possibly  be  asked,  if  the  Resident 
possess  such  power,  why  has  he  not  during  the  last  two 
years  had  recourse  to  the  Valiatoray  surf,  against  those 

*  A  port  about  Trivandrum. 
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who  not  only  slighted  his  advice,  but  who  everywhere  openly 
and  secretly  set  him  at  defiance? 

“The  answer  to  this  last  question  could  be  given  in  a 
few  clear  and  plain  sentences,  but  I  have  said,  that  I  over¬ 
look  the  past — and  nothing  but  necessity,  a  necessity 
originating  with  others  shall  ever  bring  me  to  refer  to  those 
subjects. 

“This  letter  contains  matters  of  high  importance,  it 
must  be  distinctly  explained  to  the  minister  and  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  I  also  keep  a  copy  of  it. 

Your’s  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  0.  Macaulay/’ 

It  was  wrong  in  sentiment  and  offensive  in  tone.  It 
was  derogatory  to  the  position  of  the  Maharaja,  for  it  was 
assumed  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  powers  that  the  Maharaja  should  perforce  act  up  to  the 
behests  of  the  Resident.  This  the  Dalava  would  not  tolerate,  I 
Soon  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  Velu  Thampi  by  Col. 
Macaulay  underwent  a  change  and  was  soon  transformed  ; 
into  active  enmity.  He  described  the  minister  as  a  “tempo-  I 
rising,  equivocating,  prevaricating,  and  marauding  boy.’’  j 
This  objectionable  language  filled  the  minister  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  he  resolved  not  to  hold  office  as  long  as  Col. 
Macaulay  represented  the  Honourable  Company  in  Travan-  , 
core.  He  gave  the  Resident  to  understand  that  he  would 
rather  give  up  his  appointment  than  be  exposed  to  such  vile 
and  humiliating  treatment.1  The  obstinate  Resident  mis-  i 
represented  the  Dalava’ s  intention  and  wrote  to  the  British 
Government  that  “the  Dewan  was  afflicted  -  with  a  com-  1 
plaint  which  sometimes  laid  him  up;  that  the  Dewan 
himself  had  informed  him  that  he  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  requested  to  be  relieved  and  that  ' 
unless  he  be  relieved,  it  is  certain  that  the  poor  Raja  will  be 
likely  to  be  injured.” 


1  Shungoonny  Menem,  History  of  Tfavancore,  j>.  328, 
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'  '  There  occurred  another  incident  at  the  time  which 
led  to  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two.  The  Dalava 
brdere'd  the  attachment  of  the  lands  of  Mat'hu  Thafakan 
;  who  owed  large  sums  to  the  Sirkar  by  way  of  tax  on  his 
extensive  lands.  The  Thafakan,  being  a  fersona  grata  with 
the  Resident,  threw  himself  on  his  protection  and  set  up  a 
case  that  he  “  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Sirkar  for  some 
time,  that  some  of  his  goods  had  been  confiscated  and  its 
|  value  misappropriated  by  YeluThampy.”  Macaulay  resolved' 
to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Dalava  from 
exercising  his  authority.  A  mandate  was  issued  to  cancel 
the  attachment.  Velu  Thampi  refused  to  submit  to  this 
I  kind  of  high-handed  interference.  But  the  Resident 
would  not  yield  his  point.  He  enunciated  the  law  in  a 
niariner  which  was  nothing  less  than  strange.  He  said  that 
the  Dalava’s  proceedings  against  Mat'hn  Thafakan  “  was 
dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  base  treachery  and  tyranny” 

1  and  observed  that,  “if  arrears  of  tax  arose  from  the  neglig¬ 
ence  of  the  Sirkar,  it  should  not  reap  any  advantage  from  its 
own  wrong  and  wilful  negligence."  I  solemnly  declare,  said 
He,  “that  I  will  interfere  in  a  way  that  will  make  him  surely 
repent  his  conduct.”1  Macaulay  thereupon  pressed  the 
i  Mahafaja  to  dismiss  the  minister  who  then  decided  to  hold 
on  to  the  last  for  the  satisfaction  of  thwarting  the  Resident 
who  was  now  his  personal  enemy.  The  Resident  insisted 
thajt  tHe  minister  should  retire  from  service  and  take  *  his 
abode  in  British  Malabar  on  a  pension  of  Rs.  500  per  mensem 
i  which  he  might  receive  from  Mr.  Baber,  the  Collector  of 
Malabar.  The  Maharaja  who  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go 
!  wrote  to  the  Madras  Government  requesting  them  to  recall 
Macaulay  and  appoint  another  officer  in  his  place. 
t  ‘  Meanwhile  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  subsidy 
i  was  demanded  by  the  Resident  with  relentless  severity.  1 
The  Mahafaja  managed  to  pay  one  half  of  the  amount  due 

1  Jt*6feterta.IiiYs4saB-oite<J  jii  Shungoonny.  Menon’s  History  c£  Tra  vaueore, 
320.333.  ■  _  i:i  •  ‘ 
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to  the  Company,  and  the  Madras  Government  directed 
some  relaxation  of  the  pressure.  The  Resident,  however,  1 
pressed  the  demand  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
balance.  The  Maharaja  again  complained  that  the  new 
treaty,  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Resident,  / 
was  unbearable,  and  that,  though  the  Dalava  was  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  meet  the  demands,  he  was  con-  ( 
siderably  hampered  in  his  efforts  by  the  unwarrantable 
interference  of  the  Resident.  Bala  &5ma  Yarma  pressed 
the  Madras  Government  for  the  recall  of  Macaulay  and  the 
latter  in  his  turn  pressed  the  Maharaja  to  dismiss  Velu-  , 
Thampi  from  the  Dewanship. 

This  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Resident' 
roused  Velu  Thampi  to  the  adoption  of  violent  measures.  , 
Matters  took  a  serious  turn.  Macaulay  be- 

The  Storm  came  more  obstinate  than  ever.  Velu 
garners. 

Thampi  professed  his  willingness  to  resign 
his  office,  but,  under  oover  of  pretended  acquiescence  to  t 
the  Resident’s  wishes,  he  set  himself  to  organise  an  in¬ 
surrection  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Resident.  The  suspici-  » 
ous  death  of  St'hanSpathi  Subbayyan  at  Alleppey  whither  i 
he  had  gone  to  see  Velu  Thampi  on  business  led  to 
open  rupture.  The  Dalava  realised  that  his  position  was 
getting  dangerous.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  organis-  1 
ing  his  forces  to  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  Macaulay 
eyen  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
Government.  The  ‘patriotic’  party  pledged  their  support  in  > 
carrying  out  the  schema.  Ksrala  Varma  Raja  of  Msveli- 
kkara,  who  possessed  great  influence  over  the  Maharaja  also' 
appears  to  have  thrown  his  weight  in  favour  of  a  trial  of 
strength.1  However,  the  attempt  of  Velu  Thampi  to  rise  "* 
against  the  British  Government  does  not  appear  to  have  met 

I  App.  Doo.  C0VII1,  p.  26A- 
60 
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(  with  universal  support  in  the  country.  There  were  people  in 
many  parts  of  Travancore  who  were  indifferent.  There  is 
distinct  evidence  to  show  that  the  chief  commander  of 
:  the  military  forces,  Mart’handan  Chempakarsman,  entered 
his  emphatic  protest  against  commencing  hostilities1. 
YSlu  Thampi,  however,  overruled  him  and  collected 
reinforcements  from  all  classes  of  the  people  in  differ- 
<  ent  parts  of  the  state. 

The  affairs  of  Coohin  favoured  a  combination  of 
'  the  two  states  against  Col.  Macaulay.  The  &5ja  of  Cochin 
was  also  a  weak  prince  who  was  content  to  live  a 
quiet  life  at  Vellarappalli  while  he  allowed  the  minister 
!  Psliyat'hu  Ac'han  to  administer  the  state  as  he  liked.  Both 
states  presented  the  same  spectacle  in  their  administration. 
Psliyat'hu  Adhan  began  his  oareer  by  murdering  the  &Sja’s 
officers  .who  were  likely  to  become  his  rivals.  He  wished 
also  to  remove  from  his  path  the  younger  men  who  were 
likely  to  compete  with  him  in  the  long  run  for  the  premier* 
ship.  One  such  was  Kunju  Krishna  Me  non,  a  favourite  of 
theftaja.  The  intentions  of  Psliyat'hu  Ac'han  were  so  well- 
known  that  the  &aja  would  never  permit  the  young  man  to 
'  stir  out  of  the  palace.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
minister,  and  finding  it  unable  to  protect  Kunju  Krishna 
Menon  from  his  wrath,  the  ftsja  begged  Col.  Macaulay  to 
take  the  young  man  under  his  special  protection.  Kunju 
Krishna  Menon  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  Resident 
to  the  British  town  of  Cochin  and  take  his  abode  in  the 
Residency.  The  Ac'han  immediately  demanded  his  sur¬ 
render,  which  being  refused,  he  swore  to  punish  the  Resident. 
'  Thus  both  the  ministers  who  were  already  united  in  private 
friendship  with  each  other  were  stirred  by  a  common 
motive  against  Macaulay  who,  they  believed,  was  not  only 


1  App.  Doc.  OOYIII,  pp.  259-264. 
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their  personal  foe  but  also  a  dangerous  enemy  to  both  , 
countries.  “Paliyath  Menon  deputed  a  private  messenger 
to  Quilon,  with  a  secret  despatch  to  Velu  Thampy  Dalgwa 
and  the  leaders'  of  the  disaffected  military,  proposing  to 
them  the  massacre  of  the  British  Resident  and  his  small  • 
garrison  in  the  fort  at  Cochin,  and  offering  his  co-operation  , 
in  the  affair.” 

On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  bet¬ 
ween  Shungoonny  Menon,  the  historian  of  Travancore,  and 
Padmanabha  Menon,  the  historian  of  Cochin,  who  along 
with  the  author  of  the  Cochin  State  Manual  affirms  that  the  1 
negotiations  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  Vslu 
i  Thampi  and  not  from  the  Ao'han.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  ministers  of  both  States,  both  of  them  virtually 
Independent  of  their  rulers,  were  equally  determined  to 
strike  at  the  Resident,  their  inveterate  enemy. 

It  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  Macaulay’s  influence 
in  the  governments  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  Velu  Thampi 
enlisted  recruits  to  the  army,  and  collected  arms  and 
ammunition  on  a  large  scale.  He  negotiated  with  the  1 
Zamorin  and  the  French  at  the  Isle  of  France  for  assistance  . 
when  required.  The  plan  of  operations  was  soon  arranged. 
The  garrisons  at  Alleppey  and  Paiur  were  to  unite  in  an  ) 
attack  on  the  fort  of  Cochin  while  another  force  wets  to 
march  against  the  British  garrison  at  Quilon.  The  Resident 
requested  the  Government  of  Madras  for  military  assistance. ' 
He  also  wrote  to  the  officer  commanding  the  British  forces 
in  Malabar  to  send  a  force  without  delay.  Three  battalions  ■ 
were  ordered  to  march  from  Malabar,  while  another  British 
regiment  and  three  battalions  of  native  infantry  with  ' 
artillery  were  directed  to  proceed  from  Trichinopoly.  Vein 
Thampi  feigned  great  alarm  at  these  arrangements  and  1 
offered  to  resign  his  office  and  retire  to  Calicut.  A  sum  of  > 
money  was  advanced  to  him  for  his  expenses,  and  his  request 
for  a  party  of  British  troops  to  escort  him  thither  was  alsd  1 
granted.  A  pick  of  the  Resident’s  escort  was  thereupon 
gent  to  Alleppey. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created,  a 
body  of  armed  men,  six  hundred  in  number  under  Psliyat'liu 
Ac'han  and  two  of  Velu  Thampi’s  officers, 
^begins1110"  surrounded  the  Residency  at  midnight  on1 
the  29th  Decomber  1808,  and  surprised 
the  Resident  by  discharging  muskets  at  all  the  openings 
of  the  house.  Macaulay  contrived  to  escapo  by  concealing 
himself  in  one  of  the  inner  recesses.  Kunju  Krishna 
Menon  also  managed  to  oscape  and  join  his  patron.  Before 
daybreak  they  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  country 
vessel  and  finding  their  safety  in  a  British  ship  which  had  I 
arrived  at  the  Cochin  roads.  The  insurgents  plundered  the 
house  and  put  to  death  the  few  sepoys  and  domestic  servants 
who  were  there.  They  then  broke  open  the  jail,  let  the 
prisoners  loose  and  spread  consternation  and  havoc  in  the” 
town.  On  the  approach  of  Bi’itish  reinforcements  the  rebels 
1  retreated, 

On  learning  the  discoux’aging  tidings,  Yslu  Thampi 
quitted  Alleppey  for  Quilon  where  he  found  himself  at  tlxe 
j  head  of  a  large  number  of  armed  men  well-supplied  with 
ammuni tion.  Another  large  body  of  R  ayars  was  reported  to 
be  advancing  upon  the  cantonment.  Lieut.  Col.  Chalmers 
1  who  commanded  the  subsidiary  force  acted  with  great 
promptitude.  “He  detached  Captain  Clapliam  with  five 
companies  of  the  IVth  regiment,  and  a  gun,  to  occupy  some 
heights  near  the  Dewan’s  house,  and  to  remain  there  during 
the  night  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  force  being 
placed  between  the  fire  of  two  parties.  On  approaching  the 
heights  Capt.  Clapham  found  that  a  small  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  road  was  already  held  by  the  insurgents, 
whose  numbers  were  increasing  every  moment,  and  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  load  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
strong  body  in  column.”1  A  good  deal  of  firing  took  place. 

/  The  Dalawa’s  forces  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat. 


1  W.  J-  Wilson — History  of  the  Madias  Army,  VqI.  HI,  p.  207- 
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Next  morning  Capt.  Clapham  having  been  joined  by 
Major  Hamilton  with  two  companies  of  the  XUIth  regiment 
seized  the  Dalava’s  house  at  Quilon  and  captured  six  four- 
pounders  which  had  been  mounted  in  front  of  it. 

The  Travancore  troops  from  the  north  attempted  to 
make  a  junction  with  the  Dalava’s  men  who  were  encamped 
at  Quilon.  A  portion  of  the  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Nlntakara  estuary1  about  five  miles  north.  Major  Hamilton 
pushed  on  to  oppose  this  movement.  It  was  found  that 
a  considerable  number  of  men  had  already  crossed  the  water 
and  had  gone' up  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  remainder. 
Hamilton  attacked  them  instantly  and  drove  the  rest  into 
the  water,  killing  about  four  hundred.  A  number  of  Travan- 
coreans  is  said  to  have  drowned.  The  guns  were  then  opened 
upon  the  Travancore  Carnatic  battalion  on  the  opposite  side 
which  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  in  about  two  hours 
the  men  returned  with  several  guns  and  began  to  fire, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  British  force  on  the 
southern  bank.  While  this  was  going  on,  Col.  Chalmers 
directed  Major  Hamilton  to  fall  back  lest  he  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  cantonment.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  reported 
that  ten  thousand  Travancoreans  were  advancing  towards 
Quilon  from  Paravttr.  Col,  Chalmers  then  moved  the  troops 
into  the  ruined  fort  as  being  a  more  defensible  position. 
But  finding  that  no  immediate  attack  was  to  be  apprehended 
he  left  the  fort  early  next  morning  and  encamped  near  the 
cantonment  which  he  entrenched  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Early  in  Junuary  the  British  army  received  reinforcements.  > 
Meanwhile  there  occurred  at  Alleppey  an  unfortunate 
event  which  has  been  interpreted  by  certain  historians  to  be 
“a  convincing  instance  of  the  cruel  and 
TheAUeppey.at  treacherous  disposition  of  Velu  Thampi 
and  the  disgrace  of  his  country’s  cause.’’ 
“Three  European  military  officers  including  surgeon  Hume 
1  Wilson  calls  this  place  lvioa,  which  appears  to  be  an  anglicised  form  of 
Aliyikkal- 
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and  a  lady  in  one  party,  and  twelve  European  soldiers  of  his 
Majesty’s  12th  regiment  and  thirty-three  Indian  soldiers  in 
another,  were  proceeding  from  Quilon  to  Cochin  and  while 
near  Purakkad  they  were  seized  by  the  Travancore  troops 
and  putin  close  confinement,  one  batch  at  Purakkad  and  the 
other  at  Alleppey”.  This  statement  is  taken  fromShungoonny 
Menon’s  History  of  Travancore.  But  Mr.  NagamAiya 
who  relies  on  this  omits  a  portion  of  Shungoonny  Menon’s 
account  which  says  “they  were  taken  up  by  the  military 
who  had  been  scattered  over  those  parts  in  large  bodies, 
and  who  now  began  to  exhibit  a  declared  enmity  towards 
the  Company’s  people”.  Shungoonny  Menon  proceeds  to  say 
that  “In  consultation  of  the  ministerial  officers  stationed  at 
Alleppey,  all  these  were  confined,  the  first  party  in  the 
Poracaud  Bankshall,  and  the  second  at  Alleppey.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  matter  was  reported  to  Vslu  Thamby  Dalawah, 
with  an  application  for  his  sanction  for  the  immediate  execu¬ 
tion  of  those  unfortunate  and  innocent  men.’’  Nagam  Aiya, 
however,  says  that  Velu  Thampi  ordered  the  wholesale 
j  butchery  and  that  they  were  all  accordingly  murdered  in  the 
beach  at  Purakkad.  He  adds: — “The  European  soldiers 
were  tied  back  to  back  in  couples  and  thrown  into  the  Palla- 
thurithy  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  Alleppey  with  heavy 
stones  tied  round  their  necks.”  According  to  Shungoonny 
Menon  it  was  only  the  three  officers  who  were  butchered  at 
Purakkad  while  the  European  and  Indian  soldiers  were 
confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pallat'hurut'hi  river  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Alleppey.  The  distance  between  Palls- 
<  fhurut’hi  and  Purakkad  is  nearly  ten  miles. 

Thornton1  and  Wilson2  who  wrote  their  books  on  the 
history  of  India  in  1842  and  1845  respectively  both  record 
the  incident.  The  former  has  not  made  any  attempt  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  blame,  but  attributes  it  to  the  “turpitude 
‘  and  moral  degradation”  of  the  people  of  the  land.  But 
1  Thornton— History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  121-122. 

?  H.  H.  Wilson— -History  of  British  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  25J. 
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Wilson  makes  Vela  Thampi  responsible  for  the  atrocity; 
He,  however,  does  not  cite  any  authority  from  which  he  got 
his  information.  It  must  be  noted  that  he  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  South  India  or  the  details  of  its  history  as  he 
was  living  in  Calcutta  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
career  in  India.  In  1866,  Beveridge  wrote  that  Velu  Thampi 
atrociously  murdered  Mr.  Hume,  a  British  surgeon,  and 
thirty-four  soldiers  of  the  12th  regiment  whom  he  had 
entrapped  into  his  custody. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that 
a  number  of  men  and  a  few  officers  suffered  a  cruel  death 
either  at  Purakk&iJ  or  at  Alleppey  or  perhaps  in  both  places 
together.  How  the  party  happened  to  be  at  Alleppey  is  not 
free  from  doubt.  Some  authors  say  that  they  were  a  part 
of  the  British  force  sent  from  Malabar  in  response  to 
Macaulay’s  requisition  for  men  to  be  despatched  to  Quilon, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  proceeding  from  Quilon 
to  Cochin.  Thornton  has  accounted  for  the  landing  of 
the  party  in  the  following  manner.  “The  vessel  that  had 
appeared  in  sight  so  opportunely  for  the  Resident  was 
one  of  several  whioh  were  conveying  reinforcements  to  the 
British  strength  in  Travancore.  All  of  these  arrived  in 
safety  except  one  having  on  board  a  surgeon  and  thirty- 
three  privates  of  his  Majesty’s  12th  regiment.  This  vessel, 
being  detained  by  some  accidents,  put  into  Alleppi  for 
a  supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries.’'1  According  to 
Grant  they  landed  at  Alleppey  mistaking  the  place  for  Qui¬ 
lon.3  Mr.  Achyutha  Menon,  the  author  of  the  Coohin  State 
Manual,  does  not  mention  the  incident.  Nagam  Aiya  follows 
in  the  wake  of  Shungoonny  Menon,  adding  that  “  the 
Dalawa  perpetrated  a  wholesale  massacre  of  Europeans  and 
thus  disgraced  himself  and  the  country’s  cause,  for  no 
Travancbrean  has  been  able  since  to  justify  this  unaccount* 
ably  wicked  proceeding  of  Velu  Thampi,  and  to  that  cursed 

1  Thornton — History  of  the  British  Empire  ia  India,  Vol.  IV,  p.  12 1. 

2  James  Grant— The  History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  430- 
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day  is  attributed  all  the  subsequent  trials  and  misfortunes 
,  into  which  the  country  was  plunged.”1 

This  is  an  overdrawn  picture.  Admittedly  Velu 
(  Thampi  was  not  present  on  the  scene  of  this  barbarous 
incident,  for  he  had  quitted  Alleppey  several  days  previ¬ 
ously  and  proceeded  to  Quilon.  Padman&bha  Menon,  a 
careful  and  fair-minded  historian,  does  not  implicate  the 
Dalava  in  the  crime. 3  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  definite 
statement  that  the  people  who  were  present  on  the.  shore 
were  the  culprits.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  part  taken 
by  the  Dalava  in  the  ordering,  supervising,  or  approving  of 
the  murder.  An  admission  made  by  Grant  also  serves  to 
exculpate  the  Dalava;  for  he  sayB  that  the  party  got  badly 
drunk  and  became  intoxicated.3  It  is  possible  that  the 
misbehaviour  of  some  members  of  the  party  might  have 
led  to  a  scuffle,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Alleppey 
subjected  them  to  a  condign  and  cruel  punishment. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  misunderstanding 
of  relevent  facts  on  the  part  of  the  various  writers. 
Vglu  Thampi  has  been  regarded  as  an  enemy,  of  the 
'  British  Government.  Loyalist  writers  would  naturally 
vie  with  one  another  in  coupling  the  name  of  a  rebel  leader 
with  the  blackest  adjectives.  “The  hard-hearted  minister”, 
says  Shungoonny  Menon,  “who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
mercy,  sanctioned  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  helpless, 
jparty  without  tne  least  hesitation,  and  the  unfortunate 
and  unoffending  men  were  all  cruelly  murdered  there.”4 
The  evidence  on  which  Shungoonny  Menon  professes 
t,o  base  his  account  was  supplied  by  RSmalingam,  then  a 
dressing  boy  under  Col.  Chalmers,  who  is  said  to  have  boen 
present  when  the  unfortunate  men  were  murdered.  The 
dressing  boy  becomes  a  cook  boy  in  the  account  given  by 

1  Travancore  State  Manual,  Vol.  1,  pp-  4j8-439. 

H  History  of  Oochin  (Malayalam)  Part  II,  p.  7o6. 

3  "James  Grant— The  History  of  India,  p.  430, 

4  History  of  Travancore,  p-  337- 
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Grant.1  Tha  nature  of  the  statement  said  to  have  been 
given  by  R&malingam  disproves  its  veracity.  Granting  for 
argument  that  Ramalingam  or  any  other  servant  was 
actually  present  at  the  scene  of  murder,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  even  he  could  not  say  that  the  act  was 
done  under  Velu  Thampi’s  authority,  for  the  Dalava  waS 
not  on  the  spot.  From  the  extract  given  by  Grant  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  “massacre  was  commanded  by  the  collector 
of  pepper  named  Popina  Pilly”.  Thus  Vslu  Thampi’s  com¬ 
plicity  is  not  proved.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Dalava  was  responsible  for  creating  a  state  of  War. 

Velu  Thampi  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people  to  enlist  their  co-operation.  From  Quilon  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  Kuptara  and  issued  a  proclama- 
•  proclamation8!  ^on.  I*  was  a  document  of  forcible  expres* 
sion  and  eloquence.  The  people  of  Tra* 
vancore  had  learnt  to  look  upon  the  British  Govern* 
ment  as  a  powerful  ally.  They,  however,  resented  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  British  Resident  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  one  time  Vslu  Thampi  was  known  to  the  people  as  the 
bosom  friend  of  Col.  Macaulay  and  that  it  was  through  his 
untiring  labours  that  the  Maharaja  was  forced  to  affix 
his  signature  to  the  agreement.  It  was  therefore  diffi* 
oult  for  the  Dalava  to  establish  his  good  faith  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  when  he  counselled  a  rebellion.  The 
apprehension  of  ultimate  defeat  was  shared  by  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  task  of  persuasion  was  thus  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Vslu  Thampi  therefore  stated  his 
Case  in  such  forcible  language  that  the  whole  country 
seethed  with  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  towards 
those  who  were  described  as  enemies  to  the  country. 


1  History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  430. 
3  App.  Doc.  CXClV-p.  220. 
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The  minister  described  the  unique  position  of  Travancore, 
and  the  greatness  of  its  former  rulers  as  contrasted  with 
the  present  situation  produced  by  the  grasping  policy  of 
the  Company’s  government  in  demanding  moneys  which 
/were  not  due  to  them,  but  levied  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  appeal  was  made  in 
defence  of  the  Hindu  religion,  the  cherished  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  above  all,  the  prestige 
of  royalty.  It  was  a  declamation  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  the  aggressive,  and  inspire  courage  in  the  weak 
and  vacillating.  It  was  issued  on  the  first  of  Makaram 
1  981  M.  E.1 

The  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect.  The  country 
nose  as  one  man  to  fight  its  battles  to  the  utmost  of  its  re* 
sources.  Armed  men  came  in  thousands  upon  thousands  to 
join  Vein  Thampi’s  standard.  The  Travancore  army  consis¬ 
ted  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  with  eighteen  guns. 
Lieut.. Col.  Picton  who  had  arrived  from  Cannanore  advanced 
against  a  large  body  which  had  occupied  some  heights  in 
front  of  the  Quilon  cantonment,  while  Major  Hamilton 
moved  against  another  body  with  guns,  which  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
cantonment  upon  which  they  had  opened  fire.2  Col.  Chal- 
|  mers  accompanied  this  latter  column.  Captain  Newall  was 
left,  behind  to,  defend  the  camp.  The  British  army  was- 
successful  in  both  attacks.  Meanwhile  a  part  of  the 
Travancore  Carnatic-  Brigade,  with  guns,  appeared  on  the- 
heights  to  the  west  of  the  cantonment  and  opened  fire.  It 
Was  immediately  charged  and  forced  to  retire,  and  the 
guns  were  captured.  At  the  same  time,  three  regular 
corps-  of  NSyars  which  had  advanced  on  the  right  of 
the-  oamp  had  been  attaoked'  and  dispersed  by  Captain 
Newall.  The  engagement  lasted  four  hours.  A  good  many 

1  - -  -  ;  :  ~~  : 

2  This  account  is  mainly  based  on  Col.  Wilson — History  of  the.  Madras 
Army. 
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Travancoreans  were  killed.  The  British  casualties  amounted  ' 
to  one  hundred  and  fortyone  killed  and  wounded.  The 
success  of  the  British  army  in  the  engagements  at  Quilon 
was  highly  commended  by  the  Governor-in-Gouncil  at 
Madras.  A  further  attack  was  made  by  the  Travancoreans  < 
on  the  3lst  January  but  they  were  defeated  with  such  loss 
that  the  men  deserted  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  affairs  in  the  north  were  equally  disappointing  to 
the  insurgents.  The  defeat  at  Quilon  induced  V§lu  Thampi 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  Cochin  < 
Attack  m  Cael»iiv  wbich  was  beid  by  a  strong  English  force 
under  Major  Hewitt.  A  division  of  the  Travancore  army 
was  immediately  despatched  to  assist  P&liyat'hu  Ac'ban  in  t 
capturing  the  place.  On  the  19th  January  the  combined 
army  advanced  towards  Cochin  in  three  columns-  of  a 
thousand  each.  They  erected  a  battery  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  island  of  Yaipin,  doing  considerable  damageby  opening 
fire.  Hewitt’s  men  made  a  determined  attack.  Both  sides  , 
lost  heavily.  But  the  advantage  was  again  on  the  side  of 
the  British  forces.  The  insurgents,  however,  remained 
near  Cochin  and  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
British  garrison  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  also  plundered 
the  property  of  the  Dutch  Governor  of  the  place  and  des-. 
troyed  his  garden.  Finding  that  his  men  were  not  well 
provided  with  muskets,  Pgdiyat'hu  Ac'han  communicated 
with  Valu  Thampi  and  obtained  a  supply.  A  fresh  attack  on 
Cochin  being  apprehended,  Hewitt’s  men  made  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  withstand  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
advance  would  be  from  the  south.  But  when  the  attack  was 
actually  made,  it  was  from  the  east  that  they  approached 
the  place,  after  setting  the  customs  house  on  fire  and  demo¬ 
lishing  the  bridge  at  MattSncheri.  The  combined  army 
evinced  considerable  enthusiasm.  Their  guns  were-de  cor¬ 
ated  with  red  flowers  which,  it  was  believed,  were  barbing-  ] 
erg  of  victory, 
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After  a  severe  engagement  of  three  hours  the  British 
army  was  again  suooessful,  Once  again  the  Government  of 
Madras  expressed  their  warm  approbation  of  the  bravery  of 
their  troops  stationed  at  Cochin  and  congratulated  Major 
Hewitt  who  “with  great  skill  and  bravery  repulsed  the 
numerous  and  united  force  of  the  troops  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin”.  Years  afterwards,  in  1840,  a  regiment  of  the 
Madras  native  infantry  was  authorised  to  bear  the  word 
i  “Cochin”  on  the  colours  and  appointments  in  commemor¬ 
ation  of  this  service. 

During  all  this  time  attempts  were  being  made  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Travancore,  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  i 
Company’s  envoy,  was  staying  in  Palamcotta  to  push  on 
with  the  negotiations.  But  the  efforts  proved  infructuous., 
Yslu  Thampi  continued  to  instil  courage  in  his  Cochin  ally, 
thePsliyat'hu  Ac'han,  and  give  him  detailed  directions  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  fighting  was  to  be  continued. 
The  Madras  Government  realised  that  matters  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  despatch  of  a  larger  force. 
Col.  Cuppage,  the  officer  commanding  in  Malabar,  was 
ordered  to  march  from  the  north.  His  ranks  received  con- 
k  siderable  reinforcements  from  Malabar. 

The  tidings  of  the  march  got  into  the  nerves  of  Psli- 
yat'hu  Ao'han  and  made  him  vacillate.  But  Vslu  Thampi, 

I  who  kept  himself  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
from  day  to  day,  revived  the  Ac'han’s  drooping  spirits  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Men,  fire,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  he  would  send  all,  and  he  advised  the  Ac'hanto  remove 
the  ftsja  of  Cochin  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Vell&rappalli,  and 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  British  force  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  whole 
I  trouble  of  the  invasion  would  be  over  within  thirty  days. 
The  Adhan,  however,  was  frightened  by  the  manifestations 
of  British  power,  and  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  danger  un¬ 
scathed,  With  an  easy  conscience  he  resolved  tp  avail 
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himself  of  the  promise  of  amnesty  held  out  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  the  Madras  Government.  “He  agreed  to 
surrender,  if  he  should  be  assured  of  security  to  his  person, 
honours,  family  and  property”.  The  stipulations  made  by 
Macaulay  were  accepted,  the  Ac'han  undertaking  to  abandon 
his  alliance  with  Vglu  Thampi,  to  obey  the  Company’s 
orders  in  all  matters,  to  permit  the  British  forces  to  march 
through  Cochin  territory,  to  supply  the  necessary  provisions 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  lend  his  full  support  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection.  Thus  the  Ac'han,  one  of 
the  prime  movers  of  the  insurrection,  abandoned  the  cause. 
Within  a  few  days  of  this  arrangement  the  &aja  of  Cochin 
died  at  Vellarappalli.  His  successor  was  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  struggle.  For  about  six  weeks  desultory 
fighting  continued,  the  Cochin  forces  co-operating  with 
those  of  Travancore. 

Vslu  Thampi  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  The  British 
army  was  proceeding  to  Travancore  from  two  directions. 

Col.  Cuppage  marched  through  the  northern 
Further  stages.  fron^er  an(j  advanced  to  the  south  without 
meeting  any  opposition.  Col.  St.  Leger  pushed  on  towards 
Aramboly  with  a  force  composed  of  one  regiment  of  European 
soldiers,  another  of  Indian  cavalry,  and  three  battalions  of 
Indian  infantry.  A  detachment  of  artillery  and  a  regiment 
from  Ceylon  were  also  to  join  him.  Two  divisions  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Wallace  and  Lieut.  Col,  Gibbs  respectively 
were  stationed,  the  first  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  and 
the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  WynSd  to  keep  the  Tra- 
vancoreans  in  check  and  eventually  to  co-operate  with 
Col.  St.  Leger.  The  Madras  Government  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  referring  to  the  closest  alliance  during  many 
years  between  the  British  Government  and  Travancore, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  British  armies  in  “saving  the  latter 
from  subjection  to  the  power  of  Tippu  Sultan”  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  extreme  surprise  at  the  military  preparations 
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•of  great  extent  which,  had  lately  taken  place  in  Tra- 
VahGore  ■  in-  purposes  hostile  to  the  British  Government, 
■the  attack  on  the  British  Resident  and  the  assault  on  the 
subsidiary  force  stationed  at  Quilon.  It  ascribed  the  unavoid¬ 
able  necessity  of  military  measures  to  the  intrigues  of  Vslu 
Thampi,  and  declared  that  the  British  Government  had  “no 
other  object  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  that  danger- 
I  ous  minister  and  to  re-establish  the  connection  of  the  two 
,  governments  on  a  secure  and  happy  foundation.  The 
Governor-in-Council  proclaimed  that  the  approach  of  the 
-British  troops  need  occasion  no  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  who  conducted  themselves  peaceably,  that  their 
persons  and  property  would  be  quite  safe,  and  that  parti¬ 
cular  orders  would  be  issued  to  give  no  disturbance  to  the 
Brahmans  and  religious  establishments  throughout  the 
'  entire  country.  Copies  of  this  were  distributed  broadcast. 

Col.  St.  Leger  and  his  men  arrived  from  Trichinopoly 
and  encamped  near  the  Ararnboly  pass  (6th  February).  The 
pass  was  protected  by  a  strong  wall  supported  by  well-built 
bastions  provided  with  guns.  “The  southern  fortified  lines 
of  Travancore,  commencing  among  rugged  hills  on  the  sea- 
coast,-  near  Capa  Comorin,  joined  such  hills  as  came  in  the 
way,  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  which  separates  the 
eastern  and  western  coast,  these  fortifications  completing 
the  boundary.  Tha  lines  were  divided  into  two  separate 
parts  by  a  high  mountain,  those  next  the  sea  being  called 
the  “Southern  lines,”  those  carried  beyond  that  mountain 
to  the  ghats,  the  Ararnboly  lines”.  The  highroad  from 
Palamcotta  passed  through  the  centre  of  them  by  a  gate 
covered  with  two  large  circular  bastions,  and  defended  by 
several  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  extent  of  the  whole  was 
about  two  miles,  embracing  a  rugged  hill  on  the  south¬ 
ward,  completely  fortified,  and  a  very  strong  rock,  about 
half  way,  called  the  northern  redoubt,  beyond  which,  to  the 
range  of  mountains  it  was  nearly  inaccessible  in  deep 
jungle.  The  works  consisted  of  small  well-built  bastions 


■  Fortified  Hill,  Aramboly. 
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for  two  and  three  guns,  joined  at  different  intervals  by 
strong  and  neat  curtains,  the  whole  cannon-proof,  and 
covered  by  a  thick;  thorny  hedge,  the  approach  to  which  was 
rather  difficult,  from  the  wild  state  of  the  country,  within 
cannon  range  of  the  walls. 

Col.  Welsh,  one  of  the  officers  who  has  left  for  us 
the  above  description  of  the  frontier  defences,  proposed  to 
Col.  St.  Leger  that  the  entry  should  be  effected  by  a 
coup  de  main.  The  latter  accepted  the  suggestion  though 
with  much  reluctance.  An  escalade  was  attempted  in  the; 
darkness  of  the  night  before  the  approach  of  the  British, 
army  was  suspected  by  the  Travancoreans.  The  ascent 
was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  and  required  six- 
hours  of  actual  scrambling  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  walls. 
It  proved  successful  and  the  ,whc  le  lines  were  taken  poss*. 
ession  of,  the  next  morning.  The  arsenal  which  was  filled 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  many  stores  and  ordnance  fell- 
into  their  hands.  Col.  St.  Leger  now  encamped  inside  the- 
walls.  The  works  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  were  destroyed. 
He  complimented  Col.  Welsh  in  the  most  flattering  terms 
and  requested  him  to  convey  to  the  officers  and  men  who 
composed  the  detachment  for  escalade  under  his  command 
“the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  their  gallant  exertions 
in  accomplishing  an  object  which  must  ever  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  military  records.” 

Col.  St.  Leger’s  army  was  now  reinforced  with  a 
regiment  and  some  artillery  from  Ceylon.  On  the  17th 
February  the  army  marched  for  the  interior.  .They  found 
the  Travancoreans  strongly  posted  near  the  village  of 
Nagercoil  across  a  river  with  high  banks,  commanding  the 
approach,  and  several  cannon  pointed  down  on  the,  high  - 
road.  The  force  was  supposed  to  number  six  hundred  men.. 
Captain  Mcleod  formed  the  line  for  the  attack,  and  drove 
them  from  their  guns  after  a  very  heavy  fire  of  cannon-  and 
musketry.  The  defenders  were  routed  and  dispersed.  Nine, 
capital  guns  and  several  dead  bodies  were  the  fruits  of  this. . 
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victory.  The  loss  of  the  British  army  was  two  officers 
killed  and  forty  nine  rank  and  file  slain  and  wounded. 
They  also  took  possession  of  KottSr  and  Nagercoil  without 
any  further  effort. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  British  garrison,  having 
been  strengthened  by  a  regiment  under  Lieut.  Ool.  Stuart, 
attacked  the  Travancoreans  who  were  encamped  at  Kili- 
kollur  about  three  miles  from  Quilon.  It  was  defended  by 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  protected  by  batteries  besides 
a  deep  nullah  full  of  water  in  their  front.  Ool.  Picton 
directed  his  efforts  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position, 
while  Stuart’s  division  made  the  .  attack  in  front.  Both 
attacks  were  successful.  The  Travancoreans  abandoned 
their  position  leaving  their  guns  behind.  The  Governor-in- 
Oouncil  was  pleased  to  record  “the  high  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  skill  and  judgment  evinced  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Chalmers  in  the  arrangement  made  by  him  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  attack”.  He  was  also  directed  to  convey  to 
the  officers  and  men  the  public  thanks  of  the  Honourable 
the  Governor-in-Council  for  their  meritorious  exertions  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  same  day  (19th  February)  the  forts  of  Udayagiri 
and  Padmanabhapuram  fell  into  their  hands,  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Travancore  troops.  Col.  Welsh  continues: 
“We  succeeded  at  last  in  breaking  open  the  treasury,  and 
found  all  the  cash  chests  open,  with  one  solitary,  rupee  on  the 
floor,  and  two  small  jewels,  evidently  left  on  purpose  for  our 
annoyance.  We  had  already  captured  sixteen  elephants,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  some  hundred  guns; 
but  the  greatest  curiosities  were  a  gun  and  mortar  both  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  mounted  on  the  parade,  in.Oodaya- 
gherry  and  cast  in  the  place,  by  some  European  artists. 
They  were  made  of  brass,  the  gun  16  ft.  long  and  bored  as  a 
twenty-two  pounder,  was  so  extremely  massive,  that  twelve 
hundred  men  assisted  by  sixteen  elephants  could  not  move 
it  even  for  a  few  yards’’. 
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At  this  stage  Col.  St.  Leger  received  a  communication 
from  the  Maharaja  asking  for  peace.  The  Col.  replied 
that  the  first  proof  of  the  Maharaja’s  sincerity  would 
be  his  allowing  two  of  the  British  troopers  to  pass  on  to- Col; 
Chalmers’  camp  at  Quilon  and  return  unmolested  with 
an  answer.  On  the  assurance  of  safety  being  given; 
two  troopers  were  sent.  They  returned  to  the  camp  in  due 
time  with  letters  from  the  Maharaja,  Col.  Macaulay  and 
Col.  St.  Leger.  An  armistice  was  declared  on  the  26th  of 
February.  In  the  meantime  the  subsidiary  force  at  Quilon  * 
under  Col.  Chalmers  continued  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the 
Travancoreans  during  St.  Leger’s  advance.  But  ultimately 
he  was  able  to  carry  their  work  of  defence,  capture  the 
artillery  and  disperse  the  force.  Col.  Chalmers  engaged 
in  several  actions  with  the  Dalava’s  forces  though  without 
definite  results. 

The  capture  of  the  Aramboly  lines  and  the  progress 
of  the  British  expedition  caused  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dismay  among  the  Ti'avancore  ranks  who  there¬ 
upon  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Col.  Chalmers  soon  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  capital  and  encamped  at  a  place  within 
twelve  miles  of  it  (26th  Feb.).  Col.  St.  Leger  commenced  his 
march  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  troops  moving  by  the 
right  and  the  baggage  on  the  left.  But  fighting  there  was 
none,  for  there  was  no  need.  The  army  reached  Pappanam*  | 
kodu,  three  miles  south  east  of  the  capital,  and  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  banks  of  the  Kafamana  river.  In  the  north 
Col.  Cuppage  also  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  to 
Pardr.  All  was  now  lost  and  Vslu  Thampi  paid  his  last  | 
respects  to  the  MahSrSja  and  quitted  Trivandrum  which  he 
was  not  destined  to  see  again.  Before  he  left  the  capital 
the  fallen  minister  was  careful  enough  to  instruct  the 
MahSrSja  regarding  the  course  to  be  taken  to  safeguard 
his'  own  interests  and  those  of  his  dynasty  and  state;  i 
“Being  a  patriotic  minister  and  a  faithful  subject  of  Tra- 
vancore,'  aiid  conscious -of  hid  own  guilt'  and-'  wrong  doings;  i 
62 
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,  he  resolved  honestly  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself  and 
save  his  sovereign  and  the  country,  and  requested  that  all 
the  blame  may  be  distinctly  imputed  to  him,  when  the 
f  British  Government  would  question  His  Highness”. 

Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  are  agreed  in 
the  view  that  the  Dalava  went  to  the  hills  of  Kunnat'hur  to 
,  save  himself.  But  a  traditional  account  which  has  found 
the  acceptance  of  generations  states  that  he  did  so  with 
a  desperate  obstinacy  to  collect  men  and  money  for  yet 
I  another  struggle.  The  fates  were  however  against  him. 

The  KampIt’ijSn  of  Manpati,  a  stubborn  chieftain  who  exer- 
i  oised  a  combined  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  in  the  up- 
country  from  whom  the  Dalava  hoped  for  ultimate  assist¬ 
ance,  was  now  no  more.  The  inhabitants  were  demoralised 
l  by  the  reports  of  a  series  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  British 
army.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  secret  journey  to 
Kunnat'hur  that  Velu  Thampi  received  the  hospitality  of  the 
i  Koyil  Thampursn  -of  Kilimanflr.  Leaving  his  sword  there 
as  a  memento  of  his  visit  the  Dalava  bid  his  farewell 
saying  that  all  about  him  would  be  known  ere  long.  The 
sword  is  still  preserved  in  the  KilimSnOr  KottSram  as  a 
valuable  heirloom. 

(  Gol.  Macaulay  now  made  his  appearance  in  St.  Leger’s 
camp  and  was  ■  saluted  with  17  guns.  The  appointment  of 
Thampi  Iravi  (Ummini  Thampi)  as  Dewan  (15th  March 
1  1809)  in  the  place  of  Y6lu  Thampi  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Resident  and  marked  a  further  stage  in  the  success 
of  the  peace  negotiations.  The  MahSrSja  agreed  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  war  besides  the  arrears  of  subsidy. 

•  Eleven  lakhs  of  rupees  were  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
month.-  The  Madras  Government  proposed  that  the  guns 
and  stores  oaptured  by  the  tfOdps  should  become  public  pro¬ 
perty  upon  the  payment  to  the  army  of  their  value,  which 
should  be  charged  to- the  ftaja.  But  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  disapproved  of  the  idea  of  levying  a  double  penalty 
greeting  that  the  stores  should  be  paid  for,  The  Oarnatic 
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brigade  and  some  of  the  Nayar  battalions  in  the  service 
of  Travancore  were  disbanded  and  the  defence  of  the 
Maharaja  and  the  country  was  entrusted  solely  to  the 
subsidiary  force.  The  native  officers  of  the  late  Carnatic 
brigade  were  brought  into  the  camp  and  disgraced  by -the 
drummers  of  the  line  who  cut  their  jackets  off  their  backs 
and  then  turned  about  with  the  Rogue’s  March.  “It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  Maharaja  had  an  arsenal  within 
the  palace  which  contained  140  pieces  of  serviceable  connon, 
14,000  stand  of  muskets  and  bayonets  besides  ammunition 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
deliver  up.v  The  Dewan  also  visited  the  camp  and  was 
received  with  military  honours  and  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns,  f 
Thampi  Iravi  was  thus  publicly  proclaimed  as  the  accre¬ 
dited  minister  of  the  Maharaja.  Soon  after  the  British 
army  was  withdrawn,  a  portion  of  the  subsidiary  force 
being,  however,  permanently  stationed  at  Quilon  for  main- 
taining  internal  peace.  Thus  the  friendship  between  the 
two  powers  was  re-established;  but  the  authority  of  the 
Maharaja  underwent  considerable  diminution.  Macaulay 
was  now  the  master  of  the  situation.  He  had  virtually  , 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  threat  that,  should  any  minister 
of  the  country  be  daring  enough  to  resist  his  advice  when 
sanctioned  by  government,  the  6aja  and  the  Resident 
would  lay  hold  of  that  minister  and  throw  him  into  Valiya- 
thura  surf. 


Thampi  Iravi  evinced  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm-in 
apprehending  Velu  Thampi,  a  service  in  which  Macaulay 
took  great  personal  interest.  It  was  at 
Velu  Thampi  kills  instance  0f  the  Resident  that  Col.  St. 

Leger  wrote  to  the  MahSfSja  to  deliver  up 
the  person  of  the  Dalava  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  . 
receipt  of  his  letter.  The  Dewan  despatched  several  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers  under  Travancore  and  British  officers  to 
find  out  the  whereabouts  of  his  predecessor  and  apprehend 
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him  in  order  that  he  might  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
authorities.  A.  reward  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  was  offered  . 
to  the  person  who  might  succeed  in  apprehending  him.  The 
Maharaja  issued  repeated  commands  to  his  officers - 
to  seize  the  minister  forthwith  and  bring  him  in  chains 
to  Trivandrum.1  The  fallen  Dalava  was  obliged  to  move 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  surrendering 
and  falling  a  victim  to  the  vindictiveness  of  bis  enemies. 
At  last  he  took  refuge  in  a  POtti’s  house  at  Mannati3  on 
>  the  bank  of  the  Kollakatavu  river.  The  secret  was  soon  out, 
t  and  Ksryakkar  Malian  Pillai  with  a  company  of  Nayars 
under  a  Subadar.  surrounded  the  place  where  the  Dalava 
had  set  up  a  fugitive  abode.  The  house  was  soon  broken  in. 
Vain  Thampi,  realising  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  rather  than 
allow  the  enemies  to  capture  him  alive.  He  ordered  his 
brother  to  despatch  him  but  the  latter  would  never  commit 
fratricide.  The  Dalava  therefore  plunged  his  dagger  into 
his  own  bosom.  Fearing  that  the  self-inflicted  wound  might 
prove  not  fatal,  he  cried  out  to  his  brother  to  complete 
the  work.  This  time  the  brother  complied  with  his  request; 
and  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword  he  severed  the  head  from 
the  body. 

When  the  pursuers  forced  open  the  door  and  entered 
\  the  apartment  they  found  Vslu  Thampi  but  a  corpse, 
His  brother  was  taken  captive  to  Quilon  and  hanged 
as  an  accessory  in  the  murder  of  their  comrades,  in  the 
presence  of  the  12th  regiment,  drawn  out  to  witness 
this  execution.  The  Dalava’s  body  was  taken  to  Tri¬ 
vandrum  where  it  was  exposed  on  a  common  gibbet. 
Many  of  Ld=-  accomplices  were  also  seized,  taken  to 
Trivandrum  and  hanged.  The  Dalava’s  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground  and  his  relatives  were  transported  to  the  Mala- 
•  dives.  Some  of  them  having  been  compelled  to  touch  at 
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Tuticorin  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  are  reported; 
to  have  committed  suicide  while  others  died  in  prison,  .Many., 
were  flogged  and  several  men  of  position  were  hanged  .or 
banished  the  country  for  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion.' 
Macaulay  was  the  author  of  this  posthumous  disgrace  to  one 
who  was  once  his  own  friend  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  the 
British  cause.  The  Resident  defended  his  vindictive  measures 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  just  retri¬ 
bution  for  the  foul  treachery  and  sanguinary  cruelty  of  the  J 
Dalava  and  his  brother.  The  Government  of  Bengal  thought, 
that  the  execution  of  the  Dalava’s  brother  was  defensible 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Surgeon  Hume  and  the  British  soldiers  near  Alleppey.-  It 
is  possible  that  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  the  > 
evidence  of  his  complicity.  * 


What  punishment  Velu  Thampi  might  have  had  to 
suffer  if  he  were  living  is  a  different  matter.  But  Lord  1 
Minto,  the  Governor-General,  condemned 
oondem'ne^i  act  °f  Macaulay  in  very  strong  langu¬ 

age.  “The  ends  of  justice  and  the  purposes.  > 
of  public  security”  said  he,  “were  attained  by  the  death 
of  the  Dewan;  and  the  prosecution  of  a  vindictive  policy 
when  the  object  of  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  was  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  common  humanity  and  the  principles 
of  a  civilised  Government.”  Macaulay  tried,  to  excul-. 
pate  himself  with  the  explanation  that  the.  act  was. 
done  under  the  command  of  the  ruler.  But  the  Goyernor- 
General  observed  that,  “although  the  act  was  ostensibly  that 
of  the  6sja,  yet  it  would  not  be  believed  by  the  public  that 
it  had  not  the  Resident’s  sanction  and  did  not  originate  in 
his  advice.  He  went  further”  observing  that  even  if  the 

1  The  Dalava’s  brother  was  Padmanabhan  Thampi.  'ihe  person  who  is 
said  to  have  supervised  the  murder  of  the  British  officers  at  Alleppey  . 
was  Vaikam  Padmanfibha  Pillai,  Pepper  Sarvfidhikaryakk&r.  See  Grant? 
History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  43Q. 
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had  commanded  the  act  with  a  view  to  impress  upon 
the  British  Government  the  notion  that  he  had  not  parti’ 
oipated  in  the  treachery  of  his  minister,  yet  a  sentiment  of 
just  abhorrence  of  the  measure  itself,  and  a  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  the  British  Government,  should  have  induced 
the  Resident  to  prevent  the  exposure,  or,  if  anticipated,  to 
have  publicly  proclaimed  his  disapprobation.”  It  was  this 
sense  of  fairness  of  some  of  the  British  authorities  which 
drew  the  Indian  States  under  a  bond  of  close  and  abiding 
friendship  with  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the 
King  of  England. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  British  officer  who  was 
administering  a  portion  of  Malabar  at  the  time,  enunciating 
a  noble  principle  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  spite 
of  grave  provocation  to  the  contrary.  On  the  recovery 
I  of  the  body  ■  of  Pal  ass  i  $aja,  once  an  ally  but  then  a 
determined  enemy,  who  was  slain  in  an  engagement 
with  the  British  force,  Baber  treated  the  deceased  with 
respect,  ‘assembled  all  the  Brahmans’  and  saw  to  it 
“that  the  customary  honours  were  performed  at  his 
funeral”.  “I  was  induced  to  this  conduct'’,  said  he, 
“from  the  consideration  that,  although  a  rebel,  he  was  one 
of  the  natural  chieftains  of  the  country,  and  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  that  account  rather  as  a  fallen  enemy.  If  I  have 
acted  unjudiciously,  I  hope  some  allowance  will  be  made 
for  my  feelings  on  such  an  occasion.”  And  he  records  his 
reasons  in  these  words.  “Notwithstanding  that  every  effort 
of  moderation  and  lenity  was  pursued  towards  the  Rajah, 
nothing  could  get  the  better  of  bis  natural  restlessness  and 
ferocity  of  disposition  which,  aided  by  the  evil  counsels  of 
his  advisers,  impelled  him  to  the  most  desperate  acts,  and 
produced  an  infatuation  which  rendered  him  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity  or  reason.  His  annihilation  became 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  government 
and  its  subjects.  While  this  severe  necessity  existed,  the 
reQoUecti,on  of  the  services  he  has  performed  during  the 
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infancy  of  our  government  cannot  but  inspire  ns  with  a 
sentiment  of  regret  that  a  man  so  formed  should  have 
pursued  a  conduct,  should  have  thrown  so  insuperable  a  bar 
to  all  kind  of  accommodations”.1  This  attitude  taken  by  a 
brother  British  officer  four  years  before  Macaulay’s  vindic¬ 
tive  action  against  Velu  Thampi  should,  if  followed  have 
saved  the  Resident  from  condemnation. 


Velu  Thampi  Dalava  was  a  man  strong-willed  and 
courageous,  arrogant  and  headstrong.  But  the  real 

meaning  of  his  policy  and  actions  has  \ 
explained  been  greatly  misunderstood,  particularly 
his  attitude  towards  the  English.  At  first 
he  was  not  merely  a  warm  friend  of  the  Resident, 
but  also  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  British  connection,  i 
He  used  all  his  talent  and  energy  in  advising  the 
MahSr&ja  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  against  giving  to  the  Company’s 
agents  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Travancore 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  He  even  suffered  ridicule  for 
the  ‘betrayal’  of  his  country’s  interests.  But  he  opposed  with 
equal  determination  the  unsympathetic  and  unjust  acts  of 
Col.  Macaulay  when  he  attempted  to  use  his  powers  and  his  j 
opportunities  tyranically  against  Travancore.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  between  him  and  the  Resident  reveals  a  most 
unenviable  situation.  “By  the  treaty’’,  said  the  Resident, 
“the  Sircar  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  British  ^ 
Government  in  all  cases  whatsoever  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  people,  the  Resident  under  this  compre¬ 
hensive  stipulation  possessing  the  right  of  interfering  by 
advice  enjoys  the  means  of  correcting  errors,  obviating 
failures,  regulating  justic  etc.”  The  Maharaja  complained 
that  the  new  treaty  which  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  Resid¬ 
ent  was  unbearable.  The  Dalava  strained  every  nerve  to  meet 
the  demands,  but  was  hampered  by  the.  unwarrantable,. 


1  Logan— Malabar  Manual,  Vol.  I,  pp.  553-054. 
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acts  of  the  Resident  in  realising  the  moneys  due  to  the 
Government.  The  Maharaja  urged  the  recall  of  Col. 
Macaulay  more  than  once  but  the  request  was  repeatedly 
rejected. 

The  political  condition  of  Cochin  and  the  invitation 
•of  his  friend  the  Paliyat'hu  Ac'han,  strengthened  Velu 
Thampi’s  resolve.  He  fought  and  failed,  and  paid  for  his 
recklessness  with  his  own  life.  More  than  a  century  of 
association  with  the  British  has  created  in  the  people  of 
Travancore  a  feeling  of  absolute  reliance  on  British  justice 
and  a  warmth  of  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  Yslu 
Thampi  lived  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  paramountcy  was 
in  its  nascency.  The  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  initi¬ 
ated  by  Macaulay  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  w7hich 
were  rendered  necessary  appear  to  be  well-deserved.  '‘The 
proceedings  in  Travancore”  says  Wilson  “were,  in  truth, 
among  the  least  justifiable  of  the  many  questionable  trans¬ 
actions  by  which  the  British  power  in  India  has  been 
acquired  or  preserved.  The  protection  of  the  Raja  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  generous  and  politic;  the  military  com¬ 
mand  of  his  country,  subsequently,  was  necessary  for 
objects  of  British  policy,  and  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
pacific  interests  of  the  Raja  and  prosperity  of  his  limited 
dominion.  To  impose  upon  him  the  maintenance  of  a  force 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  which  heavily  taxed 
its  resources;  to  urge  the  exaction  with  unrelenting  rigour; 
and  tcf  resent  with  unpitying  vengeance  the  passions  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  deep  sense  of  national  wrong  among  a  semi- 
barborous  and  demoralised  race1, — were  unworthy  of  the 
character  of  the  British  nation  for  justice  and  generosity, 
of  the  civilization  it  had  attained,  and  the  religion  it  pro¬ 
fessed.”2 

1  This  estimate  of  the  people  of  Travancore  betrays  astounding  ignorance. 

-* ..  The  facts  narrated,  in  these  pages  entirely  disprove  the  allegation.  . 

%  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  I>  p.  25b.  '  . 
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The  choice  of  Macaulay  to  fill  the  office  of  Resi¬ 
dent  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
troubles.  The  Major  was  quite  as  bad  in  statesmanship  * 
as  he  was  reckless  and  inefficient  in  the  battlefield.1  The 
evils  suffered  by  Travancore  at  the  time  were  due  to  a 
conjuncture  of  evil  influeuces,  an  incompetent  and 
vindictive  Resident,  a  headstrong,  tactless  and  miscalculat-  ] 
ing  minister,  and  an  imbecile,  unimaginative  and  favourite- 
ridden  Maharaja. 

The  new  minister,  Thampi  Iravi,  was  a  man  of 
ambition;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  personal  regard  | 
for  the  ruler,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
The  new  minister,  from  ^jm  on  several  matters.  He 

was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  intelligence,  and  had 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Yet 
he  was  too  ambitious  for  power  and  wished  to  acquire 
a  reputation  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  { 
times  were  difficult.  The  ruler  took  little  interest  in 
public  business,  and  sank  into  the  old  ways  of  indolence  and 
irresponsibility  when  the  fear  of  annexation  was  removed. 
The  minister  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  administration.  The  country  was  in  an  unsettled 
condition  and  the  memory  of  the  insurrection  took  a 
considerable  time  to  die  out.  Thampi,  however,  made  the 
best  of  the  situation.  Taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
realising  the  public  revenue  from  all  the  available  sources, 
he  pursued  a  comprehensive  policy  to  improve  the  financial  I 
condition  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  establish  peace  and 
order.  The  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  put  the 
maximum  vigilance  into  their  work.  The  right  of  associ-  f 
ation  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  people  for  centuries  was 
discouraged.  Effective  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  meetings. 

X  for  his  failures  in  Kayattar  and  Panjalamkurichi,  see  H.  R.  Patel 
Gazetteer  of  the  Tinnevelly  District,  pp.  83  &  437;— also  Col.  Wilson- 
History  of  the  Madras  Army,  Vol.  Ill,  p-  43. 
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to  voice  forth  disapproval  .of  measures  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment.  Even  the  bell-metel  trumpet,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  people  of  NEnjanad  as  a  mark  of  distinction  as  well  as 
to  enable  them  to  summon  public  meetings,  was  taken  away 
by  force.  A  system  of  watch  and  ward  was  established  in 
order  to  obtain  information  of  any  popular  movement 
against  the  Government.  Jails  were  established  in  every 
district.  Public  tranquility  was  secured  by  effective  mea¬ 
sures.  The  Dewan  cared  for  no  popularity  and  stopped 
short  of  no  rigour  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
Like  Velu  Tbampi,  he  devoted  his  best  energy  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  jungle  of  Anthi- 
kk&^u  between  NeyySttinkar a  and  Trivandrum  was  cleared, 
and  bazaars  were  built.  Storehouses  were  constructed.  A 
number  of  weavers  were  settled  upon  the  place  and  all 
encouragement  was  given  to  them  to  establish  looms.  The 
place  was  named  Bslarsmapufam  in  honour  of  the  Mahs- 
f aja.  The  Dewan  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  place  in  pursuing  a  liberal  economic  policy.  He  knew 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  state  depended  on  the 
i  increase  of  exports  and  imports.  Alleppey  and  Quilon  lay 
so  far  away  in  the  north  that  they  could  hardly  help 
the  growth  of  trade  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
He  sought  to  encourage  trade  by  opening  a  new  port 
near  Trivandrum.  The  place  was  not  difficult  to  choose. 
For,  eight  miles  in  the  south  lay  Vilinjam  with  its 
'  memories  of  old  commercial  importance,  a  port  sought  after 
by  foreign  merchants  for  many  oenturies.  This  place  the 
Dewan  would  improve  and  raise  to  the  status  of  the  premier 
port  in  TraVancore.  He  would  construct  a  navigable  canal 
from  there  to  BalarSmapuram*  Thus  his  schemes  of  econo¬ 
mic  improvement  was  comprehensive.  So  greatly  was  the 
success  of  his  administration  appreciated  that  he  earned 
three  different  titles,  RSya  RSya  REya  PrathEpavantha,- 
PadmanSbhadasa  Bahadur  and  Mahudul  Mulk  Mahumud 
Paula. 
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But  the  success  of  Thampi  Iravi  was  transient. 
Misfortunes  soon  thickened  around  him.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  how  much  of  it  he  owed  to  his  own  vanity  and 
recklessness.  He  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Maharaja.  There  was  a  certain  member  of  the  MSvelikkara 
Baja’s  family,  a  persona  grata  with  the  ruler,  residing 
in  the  palace  at  the  time.  The  Maharaja  treated  him 
with  great  consideration  and  called  him  Elaya  &£ja  by 
courtesy.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  object  to  make  the 
prince  his  successor.  The  Dewan  disapproved  of  the 
prince's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  he 
disliked  him  for  his  superciliousness  and  his  intrigue.  The 
enmity  between  the  two  might  have  been  also  due  to  the 
prince’s  attachment  to  Yslu  Thampi.  The  Dewan  proposed 
to  the  Maharaja  that  Ksrala  Varma  should  be  sent  away 
to  Mavelikkara.  But  the  young  Maharaja,  who  could 
brook  no  opposition  to  liis  own  inclinations,  began  to 
dislike  the  Dewan,  a  dislike  which  soon  grew  into  enmity 
and  hatred.  The  Maharaja  was  parsimonious  in  public 
expenditure,  but  was  prodigal  in  private  life.  Fond  of 
pageantry  and  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  the 
outward  exercises  of  religion,  he  decided  to  celebrate 
the  usual  Murajapam  on  the  same  scale  as  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  financial  condition  of  the  state  being  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  demands  for  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government 
pressing,  the  Dewan  advised  the  sovereign  to  suspend  the 
Murajapam  in  order  that  the  saving  thus  effected  should 
pay  off  a  part  of  the  subsidy.  This  irritated  the  Maharaja 
beyond  measure.  It  also  created  a  strong  party  in  the  palace 
against  the  Dewan  headed  by  Kerala  Varma.  Thampi  Iravi’s 
life  was  threatened  and  he  complained  to  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Government  of  India  considered  that  the  Dewan 
was  entitled  to  their  protection  and  gave  the  Maharaja  to 
understand  that  the  Dewan’s  assassination  would  be  an  act 
Of  hostility  against  themselves.  The  Governor-General 
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resolved  that  the  Resident  should  stay  at  Trivandrum  to 
control  the  hostility  of  the  Durbar,  and  subsequently  the 
Resident  was  instructed  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
claims  of  the  young  6aja  to  style  himself  Elaya-ftaja  or  heir- 
apparent  of  Travancore.  Col.  Macaulay  made  the  enquiry, 
taking  statements  from  the  Rani,  state-officers  and  others, 
and  recorded  his  finding  against  the  preferred  claim.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Maharaja  insisted  on  Kerala  Yarma’s  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  court.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Macaulay  had 
retired  and  Col.  Munro  was  appointed  Resident  in  his  place 
(1810).  “The  inability  of  the  ruling  power  so  to  administer 
the  state  as  to  avert  financial  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
subsidy  went  so  far  as  to  evoke  the  threats  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power  that  it  would  assume  the  direct  management 
of  the  country  for  the  security  of  the  funds  destined 
to  such  subsidy.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  complications  Bala  j&ama 
Varma  died  on  the  26th  of  Thulam  986  M.  E.  (7th 
November  1810),  leaving  no  male  member 
Close  of  the  reign.  ^  8accee(j  to  the  musnad.  The 

Only  members  in  the  ruling  family  at  the  time  were 
four  princesses,  Lakshmi  Bayi,  Parvathi  Bayi,  Lakshmi 
Bayi’s  daughter  Rukmini  Bayi,  and  a  young  female  child 
who  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  reign  of  this  Maha¬ 
raja  was  a  dismal  chapter  in  the  history  of  Travancore, 
in  fact  the  only  one  in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  His 
immediate  predecessors  were,  as  we  have  seen,  men  of  great 
ability  and  patriotism,  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.  But  notwithstanding 
the  sense  of  security  from  foreign  invasion  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Maharaja  was  not  able  to  govern  the 
country  properly  and  advance  the  interests  of  his  people. 
The  Maharaja  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
-pompany  of  favourites,  and  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the 
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89nses  to  the  regularity  and  discipline  of  successful  states¬ 
manship.  No  ruler  of  Travail  core  was  so  unfortunate  as  he 
in  his  ministers  and  his  advisers.  JayanthanNamjti thin  was 
as  unprincipled  as  he  was  avaricious  and  vainglorious.  Sam- 
prathi  Kunchu  Nllan  Filial,  who  pulled  the  strings  from 
behind,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Velu  Thampi  Dalavawas 
so  self-willed  and  arrogant  and  imbued  with  so  high  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance  that  the  Maharaja  was  frequently 
Obliged  to  register  the  minister’s  decrees.  The  Maharaja 
at  first  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Vslu  Thampi  to  rise 
against  the  British  power  but  eventually  gave  his  assent 
with  equal  readiness  to  the  capture  of  the  Dalava  and  the 
extermination  of  his  family  and  friends.  Expedients  were 
devised  from  time  to  time  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
temporary  peace.  But  the  causes  of  unrest  were  permanent, 
though  superficial  wounds  were  skinned  over  and  made 
endurable  by  temporary  palliatives.  The  disbanded  soldiery 
became  a  menace  to  public  security.  The  insolent  parading 
of  political  authority  by  Col.  Macaulay  engendered  an 
attitude  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Thampi 
Iravi  began  well,  but  found  it  impossible  to  please  either  the 
Maharaja  or  the  Resident.  The  people  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  Government.  It  was  reserved  for  his  successor  Rani 
Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi  to  remove  the  evils  and  to  initiate  a 
system  of  peaceful  administration  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Paramount  Power. 


Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi,  986-990  M-  E. 

Gauri  Lakshmi  Bayi  was  the  heir  to  the  musnad. 
She  was  barely  twenty  years  old  and  possessed  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world;  for  in  those  days 
succession  settled.  members  of  the  royal  family  led  a 

more  or  less  secluded  life  within  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
This  encouraged  Kerala  Varma  to  contest  t.he  right  to 
succession,  He  refused  to  take  the  previous  decision  of  his 
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y  claims  as  final.  The  East  India  Company  had  by  this  time 
made  themselves  responsible  for  the  internal  security  of 
the  state.  They  had  assumed  the  authority  to  determine 
the  succession.  The  Rani  invited  the  Resident  for  an  inter¬ 
view  and  pressed  her  claims. 

Munro  sent  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries 
including  the  members  of  the  Ycgam  in  the  Sri  Fadmanabha 
temple,  the  prominent  priests  and  the  important  officers 
and  took  elaborate  statements  from  them  all  regarding 
the  contention  of  the  &sja  and  the  precedents  on  the 
subject.1  Though  some  of  them  at  first  supported  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Raja,  they  gave  an  entirely  different  version 
when  Munro  directed  them  to  base  their  opinions  on  the 
records  in  existence.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  pretender 
Ksfala  Varma  was  clandestinely  taken  into  the  royal 
house  through  the  machinations  of  a  clique  and  made 
to  perform  certain  auxiliary  ceremonies  in  the  temple  in 
the  face  of  the  protest  of  the  Senior  Rani  of  Sttingal. 
The  contentions  of  the  Thampuran  were  repelled.  Foiled 
in  his  attempt,  the^aja  resorted  to  persuasion  and  blandish¬ 
ment  which  also  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  R&iji 
promptly  rejected  his  proposal  that  she  should  adandon 
C  the  right  of  succession  in  his  favour. 

Kerala  Varma,  however,  continued  to  live  at  Trivan¬ 
drum.  He  abused  the  kindness  of  the  Rani  by  hatching 
many  a  plot  against  her.  The  country  was  split  by  factions, 
partisans  of  the  young  6sja  and  those  of  the  Dewan.  Both 
parties  were  unprincipled  men.  But  the  prince  had  been  a 
,  partisan  of  Velu  Thampi  and  was  now  surrounded  by  turbu¬ 
lent  characters.  The  people  adhered  to  no  consistent  prin¬ 
ciple.  Their  enmity  and  reconciliation  were  often  sudden 
and  apparently  unaccountable.  Col.  Munro  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  “a  kind  of  balance  of  power.” 
While  the  Resident  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  prince 
from  adopting  any  improper  measure,  he  found  it  expedient 
1  App-  pp.  229.248.  ' 
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to  support  the  Dewan’s  party  thus  preventing  a  coalition. ; 
Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  residence  of 
Kerala  Varrna  at  the  capital  was  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  sovereign.  He  was 
therefore  sent  away  as  a  state-prisoner  first  to  Tellicherry  , 
and  afterwards  to  Chingleput. 

The  young  Rani  possessed  a  cultivated  mind  and  was 
gifted  with  a  sound  judgment.  She  was  able  to  resist  the 
influence  of  evil  counsellors  and  sycophants.  Her  husband, 
ftsja  6sja  Varma  Koyil  ThampufSn,  was  competent  to  give 
her  sound  advice  in  matters  of  state.  She  also  placed 
full  confidence  in  Col.  Munro  and  the  British  Government.  < 
The  Rani  frankly  acknowledged  in  her  installation  speech 
that  “being  a  young  female  quite  unprepared  and  unquali¬ 
fied  for  such  a  high  and  responsible  position,  .she  could  not 
do  better  than  place  herself  under  the  guidance  and  support 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  whose  bosom  bad 
been  an  asylum  for  the  protection  of  an  infant  like  Travan- 
core.’’  “To  you  Colonel,”  she  said,  “  I  entrust  everything 
connected  with  my  country.” 


Armed  with  the  support  of  the  Resident  the 
Rani  soon  decided  to  remove  Thampi  1 
TdfsmisaedaV1  Ifavi  from  the  Dewanship.  Her  feelings 
were  embittered  by  the  accounts  of  his 
misappropriation  of  certain  ornaments  and  other  articles 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Dewan  Velu  Thampi  and 
some  of  his  principal  adherents.  It  was  stated  that  the 
articles  were  seized  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  to 
be  confiscated  to  the  state,  but  were  misappropriated 
by  the  Dewan  for  his  own  use.  The  Rani  wrote  to  the 
Resident  that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  her  engage¬ 
ments  and  to  strengthen  her  friendship  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  state  and  the  British  Government. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  the  removal  of 
Thampi  Ifavi  from  his  office  was  indispensable.  Seeing 
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that  Thampi  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  R£ni 
and  that  his  continuance  in  office  would  therefore  be 
unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  a  close  and  cordial  union 
between  the  ‘two  States’  the  Resident  complied  with  the 
request.  Munro  took  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Madras 
Government,  and,  after  securing  their  approval  for  the 
intended  step,  he  wrote  to  Thampi  Iravi  to  say  that  “as 
there  did  not  appear  in  the  judgment  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  “find  of  Tier  Highness  the  Rani  to  be  any  occasion  at 
present  for  the  office  of  Dewan  he  was  relieved  from  the 
duties  of  that  situation.”  The  Rani  accordingly  issued 
Nittvs  to  her  officers  announcing  the  removal  of  the 
Dewan  and  the  Resident’s  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
administration. 

Thus  removed  from  office,  Thampi  Iravi  commenced 
his  retaliation  on  the  Resident.  He  set  up  Malian  Pillai, 
the  former  Valiya  SarvSdhikSfyakkar,  to  lay  before  the 
Government  of  Madras  certain  charges  against  Munro. 
That  Government  had  too  great  a  confidence  in  the 
Colonel  to  give  any  weight  to  those  accusations.  The 
iattempt  however  recoiled  on  Thampi  Iravi  himself.  It 
was  resolved  that  he  should  quit  Trivandrum.  Munro  fixed 
Quilon  as  his  place  of  residence  as  he  thought  tha^ 
the.  presence  of  the  subsidiary  force  there  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  anything  to  dusturb  the  peace.  But  trou¬ 
bles  soon  arose  in  Quilon  where  a  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot  and  Thampi. was  implicated  in  the  transaction.  The 
design  was  to  confer  the  sovereignty  of  Travancore  upon 
the  Pychy  Raja,  a  nephew  of  the  Pychy  Raja  already 
referred  to.  The  chief  body  of  conspirators  consisted  of 
discharged  sepoys,  fakeers,  and  disaffected  natives  of  the 
province.  The  European  officers  were  to  have  been  attacked 
while  at  dinner,  and  the  barracks  set  on  fire  at  the  same 
time  in-order  to  distract  attention,  after  which  the  public 
treasury  was  to  have  been  given  up  to  plunder.  Informa¬ 
tion  having  been  received  by  the  officers  in  command,  a 
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general  parade  of  the  troops  was  held.  Jamadar  Shaik 
Hoossain  of  the  1 4th  regiment,  together  with  2  havildars 
and  22  men  of  that  battalion  were  called  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  placed  in  confinement.  Shaik  Hoossain  and  a  Muham¬ 
madan  private  were  tried  in  a  summary  manner,  found 
guilty  and  blown  from  a  gun.  Two  havildars,  and  26 
privates  of  the  14th,  of  whom  16  were  Muhammadans, 
and  10  Hindus,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  They  were  either  shot  or  hanged,  the  sentences 
being  carried  into  execution  at  Quilon,  Oannanore,  Seringa- 
patam,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  and  St.  Thomas’  Mount 
respectively.  Thampi  Iravi  was  seized  by  the  Resident's 
people  as  being  the  chief  instigator.  The  result  of  the 
enquiries  made  by  the  Resident  led  him-  to  the  conclusion 
that  Thampi  and  Shaik  Hoossain  had  been  the  originators  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  and  the  Pychy  Raja  were  tried,  by  the 
Gourt  of  the  Travaricore  Government.  The  former  was 
sentenced  to  death  but  this  sentence  was  commuted  to 
‘  banishment,  and  he  was  removed  to  Nellore.  The  Pychy 
Raja  w'as  banished  to  Ohingleput,  but  was  released  from 
confinement  in  1815.1 

On  the  dismissal  of  Thampi  Iravi,  Munro  assumed  the 
Dawanship  at  the  request  of  theRapi  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  Madras.  Munro  wrote  to  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  “the  office  of  the  He  wan  should  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  Resident  should  superintend 
Resident.Dewan.  ^  administration  of  affairs  if  that 
measure  should  be  agreeable  to  Ihe  wishes  of  Her  Highness 
the  Rani  and  the  people.”  The  appointment  of  the  Resident 
as  the  minister  of  the  state  was  opposed  to  principle, 
As  pointed  out  by  Nan 00  Pillai,  a  former  De  wan  of  Tra van- 
core,  “justice  demanded  that  the  Ruler  should  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  country  through  her  own  Minister.” 
The  function  of  the  British  Government  was  only  to 
1  This  aocount  is  taken  fiom  Col.  Wilson’s  History  of  the  Madras  Army 
Voi-  Ill,  pp.  355.357. 
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correct  abuses  and  control  the  administration  of  the 
state.  According  to  the  treaty  in  force  the  Company 
engaged  not  to  impede  in  any  wise  the  course  of  the 
rule  or  administration  of  the  &aja  of  Travancore’s  Gov¬ 
ernment;  not  at  all  times  to  possess  themselves  or  enter 
upon  any  part  of  what  regards  the  management  of  the 
present  ftsja’s  or  his  successors’  country.  The  Resident 
was  the  man  on  the  spot  to  see  to  it  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  duly  carried  out.  The  Dewan  was  in  law 
responsible  to  the  ruler.  The  Resident,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  responsible  to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  his 
actions  in  Travancore.  The  union  of  the  two  offices  in  one 
and  the  same  person  was  therefore  a  violation  of  the 
principle.  However,  Munro  entertained  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  his  authority  as  Resident  with  the  powers  of 
the  Rapi’s  minister.  Though  the  two  jurisdictions  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  each  other,  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  their  approval  to  that  extraordinary  scheme. 
Munro  assumed  the  office  of  Dewan  on  the  23rd  E^avam 
986  (3rd  June  1811).  He  conducted  the  administration’ 
obtaining  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Rani  for  the  various 
details  as  well  as  for  modifications  of  policy. 

Munro  was  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  He  entertained  a  very  low 
opinion  about  the  local  system  of  administration  and  in  his 
report  to  the  Madras  Government  he  gave  expression  to  his 
utter  dissatisfaction.  He  exaggerated  the 
Need  for  reforms.  evjis  that  prevailed  in  the  public  service. 
In-  his  report  to  the  Madras  Government  dated  7th  March 
1818  he  descrioed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  following 
language.  “Ho  description  can  produce  an  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  tyranny,  corruption  and  abuses  of  the 
system,  full  of  aotivity  and  energy  in  everything  misohie- 
vous,  oppressive  and  infamous,  but  slow  and  dilatory 
to  effect  any  purpose  of  humanity,  mercy  and.  justice. 
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This  body  of  public  officers,  united  with  each  other 
on  fixed  principles  of  combination  and  mutual  support, 
resented  a  complaint  against  one  of  their  number,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  whole.  Their  pay  was  very  small,  and 
never  issued  from  the  treasury,  but  supplied  from  several 
authorised  exactions  made  by  themselves.  They  offered,  on 
receiving  their  appointment,  large  nuzzers  to  the  Rajah,  and 
had  afterwards  to  make  presents,  on  days  of  public  solem* 
nity,  that  exceeded  the  half  of  their  pay.  They  realised,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  large  sums  of  money  and 
were  generally  subjected  to  a  complete  confiscation  of  their 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  The  Rajah,  therefore, 
imposed  no  restraint  on  their  rapacity,  aware  that  their 
plunder  would  be  transferred  to  his  own  treasury.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  this  consideration  had  any  effect  in 
checking  their  extortions.  They  calculated  upon  being  able 
to  conceal  their  property  during  their  lives,  and  felt  little 
concern  as  to  the  mode  of  its  disposal  after  their  death.  On 
the  part  of  the  people,  complaint  was  useless,  redress  hope¬ 
less;  they  had  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  bribery. 
This  practice  was  universal,  and  it  was  one  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  people,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  was  necessarily  resorted  to  as  a  good, 
to  mitigate  the  still  more  intolerable  grievances  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  lunocense  was  protected,  justice  obtained, 
and  right  secured  by  bribes.  There  were  also  still  more 
efficacious  means  of  injury,  and  their  universal  use 
produced  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  avarice  in  the 
country;  for  every  man  endeavoured  to  have  a  secret  hoard 
of  money,  as  the  best  protection  of  his  liberty,  property 
and  life”. 

This  description  is  a  grossly  exaggerated  one.  The 
desire  for  power  is  a  well-known  frailty  of  human  nature, 
and  Col.  Munro  wished  to  help  the  people  of  Travancore  by 
taking  charge  of  the. duties  of  Dewan.  The  work  that 
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Munro  was  able  to  do  in  Travancore  was  beneficial  to  the 
state  as  some  of  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  were  of  a 
useful  and  far-reaching  character.  But  the  claim  to  have 
brought  sunshine  into  a  land  of  darkness  does  not  appear  to 
be  legitimate,  for  Travancore  possessed  the  blessings  of 
a  settled  government  with  proper  arrangements  for  safety 
and  security  and  a  fairly  good  system  of  judicial  adminis* 
tration.  It  is  affirmed  by  all  the  historians  that  during 
Vslu  Thampi’s  administration  the  affairs  of  government 
were  conducted  with 'such  efficiency  and  expedition  that 
public  honesty  was  advanced.  The  administration  of  affairs 
in  Travancore  in  the  reigns  of  Mart'h5.n^.a  Varma  and  &5ma 
Varma  have  earned  the  especial  commendation  of  all  those 
who  knew  the  country.  Fra  Bartolomeo  refers  to  it  in  these 
words.  ‘‘Public  security  is  again  restored  throughout  the 
whole  country;  robbery  and  murder  are  no  longer  heard  of; 
no  one  has  occasion  to  be  afraid  on  the  highways;  religious 
worship  is  never  interrupted  and  people  may  rest  assured 
that  On  every  occasion  justice  will  be  speedily  administered. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  he  (the  king)  can  be  in¬ 
formed  of  every  thing  that  takes  place  throughout  his  whole 
kingdom.  After  deducting  the  expenses  of  government, 
his  yearly  income  may  amount  to  half  a  million  of  rupees, 
arising  from  trade,  duties,  and  various  kinds  of  fines. 
One  half  of  this  revenue  is  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury  and  never  touched  but  in  cases  of  the  utmost 
necessity.”1 

It  is  possible  that  the  troubles  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
subsequent  happenings  had  made  the  general  condition 
of  the  people  rather  hard.  Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed 
when  Munro  took  the  administration  into  his  own  hands. 
Thampi  Iravi,  who  was  the  Dewan  during  that  short  inter¬ 
val,  was  admittedly  a  man  of  capacity  and  ambition.  He 
had  been  appointed  Dewan  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
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British  Government.  The  details  of  his  administration 
prove  that  he  was  an  efficient  minister  with  a  great 
deal  of  statesmanship.  It  is  therefore,  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Munro  understood  and  represented  the  facts 
correctly  when  he  described  the  condition  of  Travan- 
core  as  chaotic.  However,  some  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of 
Y§lu  Thampi  and  the  disputes  of  succession.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government  according  to 
the  increased  rate  was  in  arrears  for  some  time.  The  state 
was  really  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  the  subsidy. 
The  Maharaja  had  litrie  faith  in  Thampi  Iravi;  and  this  fact 
must  have  considerably  encouraged  the  lower  officials 
of  the  state  to  disregard  the  central  authority.  These 
temporary  evils  might  have  led  Munro  to  think  that  the 
government  of  the  country  was  ever  weak  and  the  public 
service  always  clogged  by  corruption.  But  the  happenings 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  B5la  ftSma  Varma  show 
■  that  the  people  would  not  put  up  with  the  exactions  of  the 
officers  however  high.  No  wholesale  degradation  as 
described  by  Munro  could  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  Erring  individuals  there  might  have 
been,  but  a  general  condemnation  was  unwarranted. 

However,  Munro  was  able  to  strengthen  the  central 
authority  by  reorganising  the  whole  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  his  desire  to  introduce  into  Travancore  the 
system  of  administration  which  was  in  vogue  in  British 
India.  The  agency  and  the  procedure  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business  were  soon  modified  in  order  to  prevent  the 
officers  pulling  in  different  directions.  Munro  decided  to 
keep  the  whole  authority  concentrated  in  his  own  hands. 
It  was  ordered  that  all  letters  to  the  Huzur  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dewan  and  that  the  letters  sent  out  of 
that  office  should  go  under  the  name  of  the  Dewan 
and  bear  his  signature.  The  beginnings  of  a  Secretariat 
system  were  |ajd.  Betters  received  in  the  Huzur  were  to 
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be  read  to  the  Resident  before  they  were  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive  officers.  This  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
practice  according  to  which  even  in  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  matters  the  measures  proposed  or  initiated  by  the 
officers  were  adopted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Dewan 
and  the  specific  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  Jiayasam 
branch  was  made  an  important  annex  to  the  Huzur. 
Cases  of  corruption  were  duly  investigated  and  offend¬ 
ers  promptly  punished.  Men  of  character  and  capacity 
were  selected  to  fill  the  various  offices,  and  the  work 
of  selection  was  entrusted  to  a  competent  Board.  A 
rigid  economy  was  practiced  in  the  fields  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  A  retrenchment  in  salaries  was  effected  by  the 
abolition  of  certain  establishments.  The  cost  of  the  staff 
of  the  Huzur  Cutohery  which  was  6,000  rupees  per 
mensem  was  reduced  to  1,500  rupees.  Changes  were 
effected  in  the  nomenclature  of  officers  by  substituting 
the  names  of  functionaries  in  British  India,  as  for  example 
Tahsildar  for  K&ryaksr. 

The  arrears  of  taxes  were  expeditiously  collected  and 
rules  were  framed  to  prevent  misappropriation  by  the 
officers  of  money  which  belonged  to  the  Government.  An 
improved  system  of  audit  and  accounts  was  introduced. 
The  officers  who  violated  the  rules  were  punished.  Munro 
did  not  believe  in  dismissing  officers  for  slight  faults.  Like 
Yslu  Thampi  he  preferred  to  chastise  them  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement.  Many  were  the  public  servants  who 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  by  that  treatment.  Munro  toured  the 
country  at  frequent  intervals  and  lent  his  ears  freely  to  re¬ 
presentations  made  by  the  people.  Castes  and  communities 
which  were  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority  by  the  force  of 
custom  received  at  the  hands  of  Col.  Munro  the  most 
sympathetic  assistance. 

There  was  a  well-defined  system  of  administrative 
divisions  and  from  the  Mullahkars  to  the  Sarvadhikaryct- 
kkars  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  officers.  These 
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officers  were  charged  with  a  variety  of  duties.  They 
had  to  look  after  the  assessment  of  the  revenue,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  punishment  of  offenders,  the 
command  of  the  militia  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 
.The  combination  of  these  diverse  functions  as  executive, 
judicial,  military  and  revenue  in  the  same  officer  had, 
to  some  extent,  become  inconvenient  in  their  operations 
and  detrimental  to  efficiency.  The  Sarvadhikaryakkdrs  and 
Karyakkars  exercised  very  great  power  and  influence 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Most  of  them  were  arrogant  in 
their  ways  and  high-handed  in  their  dealings.  Munro 
abolished  the  posts  of  Valiya  Sarvadhikaryakkar  and  Sar- 
vadhikaryakkar.  The  Karyakkars  were  retained,  but  their 
designation  was  changed  into  Tahasildars.  However,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  military  and  judicial  powers  and 
reduced  to  the  position  of  collectors  of  revenue. 


The  efforts  made  by  Munro  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  were  not  less  successful.  Travancore 
was  then  mainly  an  agricultural  country. 

Revenuo.  Ceaseless  cultivation  had  impoverished 
the  soil  in  many  places.  Droughts  were  not  uncommon 
as  the  crops  depended  on  the  uncertain  monsoons.  The 
taxes  pressed  heavily  on  the  people.  Munro  made  a  careful 
enquiry  into  the  actual  conditions  of  the  cultivators.  He 
found  that  though  remissions  were  allowed  from  time  to 
time  it  was  often  a  means  of  illegal  profit  to  the  tax-collec¬ 
tors.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil  Col.  Munro  furnished 
the  land-holders  with  documents  called  Pattayams.  The 
Pattdyam  contained  the  extent,  tenure,  Government  demand 
etc.,  of  each  ryot’s  holding  and  a  land-register  called 
Pattayappiru  was  also  compiled. 

The  accumulation  of  arrears  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  agriculturists.  The  law,  no  doubt,  empowered  the 
revenue  officers  to  turn  out  the  ryot  from  his  holding  but 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  make  him  waif  and  stray.  The 
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punctual  payment  of  the  taxes  was  therefore  insisted  on 
as  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  the  people  at  the  same  time.  Those  who 
would  not  pay  their  dues  were  placed  in  confinement 
and  the  officers  responsible  for  collection  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  their  properties  attached  for  failure 
to  realise  the  moneys  due  to  the  Sircar.  Lands  newly 
brought  under  cultivation  were  favourably  assessed.  The 
output  of  paddy  and  other  produce  was  sought  to  be  increased 
by  taking  away  fields  and  gardens  from  the  possession 
of  indifferent  and  indolent  owners  and  giving  them  to  others 
who  were  ready  to  apply  the  requisite  quantity  of  labour. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  Munro’s  revenue  code  were  high¬ 
handed  and  arbitrary,  but  the  end  appears  to  have  justified 
the  means. 

Considerable  relief  was  given  to  the  people  by  the 
abolition  of  certain  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 
The  succession  tax  called  Purushantharam  was  abolished  by 
a  royal  proclamation.  It  was  greatly  appreciated  throughout 
the  country.  Various  fines  imposed  by  public  authorities 
were  done  away  with.  No  fine  was  thereafter  to  be  collected 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  The  tax  of  1  Re. 
per  para  of  cultivated  paddy  field  and  the  light  sum 
of  a  rupee  per  head  imposed  on  every  merchant  and  holder 
of  property  who  was  not  a  cultivator  was  also  abolished. 
The  extension  of  cultivation  was  encouraged  by  issuing 
small  loans  to  the  ryots  and  sanctioning  the  necessary 
staff  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  dangerous  to 
life  and  property. 

Increased  facilities  were  offered  to  trade  by  abolishing 
the  system  of  farming  the  customs  duties  and  by  esta- 
-  ^  ^  Wishing  a  certain  number  of  chowkeys  or 

r  e'  customs  houses  in  suitable  places  under 

the  control  of  responsible  officers.  Market  regulations 
were  strictly  enforced.  Provisions  hr  common  use  were 
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exempted  from  duty  when  sold  in  the  bazaars.  The  sale 
of  tobacco,  arrack  and  other  intoxicants  was  regulated  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  framed  by  the  government.- 
Prices  were  fixed  week  after  week  in  consultation  with  the 
merchants  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  dealers  from  forming  com¬ 
binations  to  raise  the  selling  price  of  commodities  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  consumers.  Ip  certain  matters  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adhered  to  old  methods  as  for  instance  in  impressing 
labour  for  the  service  of  the  Government  and  the  British 
troops  in  camp  within  the  Travancore  territory.  The  names 
of  the  impressed  coolies  were  entered  in  a  register.  Those 
who  went  away  after  receiving  wagfs  in  advance  were 
punished.  Improved  methods  were  adopted  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt,  which  was  collected  and  sold  in  Sirkar  bank- 
shalls. 

A  commercial  agent  was  appointed  at  Alleppey. 
Warehouses  were  established  in  all  centres  of  trade  suoh  as 
Padmanabhapuram,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  and  Msvslikkara. 
Each  warehouse  was  managed  by  a  staff  of  officers  and 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  military.  The  destruction 
of  the  ‘lines’,  the  disbanding  of  the  troops,  and  the  increased 
communication  with  Malabar  and  Tinnevelly  had  exposed 
the  country  to  the  inroads  of  smugglers.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  weavers  in  Travancore.  But  the  levy  of 
duty  of  35  and  sometimes  40  Rs,  per  candy  on  cotton  im¬ 
ported  from  outside  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  Company’s 
investment  deprived  a  large  portion  of  the  weavers  of 
employment.  So  the  duty  on  cotton  was  reduced  to 
Rs.  15  per  candy  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  reduce 
it  further.  This  change  encouraged  a  larger  importation 
of  cotton  and  larger  manufacture.  Pepper,  tobacco  and  salt 
were  government  monopolies,  but  their  sale  was  regulated 
by  .measures  beneficial  to  the  people. 

The  labouring  population  was  also  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  vocation  by  the  abolition  of- the  poll-tax  on 
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the  Havas,  Mukkuvas  and  Parayas,  the  tax  on  nests  and 
certain  other  imposts.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
slaves  was  another  achievement  to  the  credit  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  Travancore  the  slaves  were  always  treated 
with  more  kindness  than  it  was  the  lot  of  that  unfortunate 
class  to  receive  in  other  countries.  But  they  continued  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  particularly  in  times  of  adversity.  By  a 
royal  proclamation  of  987  M.  E.  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
slaves  other  than  those  attached  to  the  soil  such  as  the 
Kuravas,  Parayas,  Pallas,  Malayans  and  Vedans,  were 
strictly  prohibited.  Those  who  transgressed  the  law  were 
liable  to  confiscation  of  their  property  and  banishment  from 
the  country.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  slaves  however  took  place  only  in  1030 
M.  E.  as  will  be  seen  latter. 

Col.  Munro  resolved  to  take  upon  himself  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  justice  until  a  proper  system  could  be  designed 
j  d>  ,  j  and  brought  into  operation.  He  encour- 

u  I0ia '  aged  the  people  to  take  their  suits  to  him 

even  in  the  first  instance.  Parties  flocked  to  him  in  large 
numbers.  This  led  to  serious  difficulties.  “About  a  hundred 
persons  came  to  me  every  day”  says  he  “demanding  justice. 
I  hear  the  representations  of  these  people.  I  generally 
investigate  fully  one  or  two  cases  daily,  assisted  by  some 
pandits  and  I  send  the  rest  of  the  complaints  to  the 
Karyakkars  with  orders  for  their  being  settled  by  means 
of  Panchayat.”  The  procedure  was  unsatisfactory  and 
it  led  to  inconvenience  on  both  sides.  It  made  continual 
inroads  into  Munro’s  time.  The  long  distances  which  the 
people  had  to  travel  to  the  Residency  and  back  again 
to  their  own  districts,  the  interruptions  which  their 
absence  from  home  occasioned  to  their  daily  routine 
of  work,  the-  scant  dependence  that  could  be  placed  upon 
the  decisions,  made  by  the  Karyakkars  and  PancbSyats 
assembled  under  them,  and,  many  other  difficulties  besides, 
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made  the  continuance  of  the  system  impossible.  Munro 
himself  realised  later  on  that  though  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  satisfactory  if  the  Resident  himself  could  settle 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  secure  their  attachment  and  inspire  them  with 
a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  British  Government,  yet  the 
arrangement  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  immense 
number  and  the  intricate  nature  of  cases  which  were 
brought  forward  for  his  decision,  and  by  the  large  area  of 
the  jurisdiction.1  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scheme  of 
expeditious  justice  inaugurated  by  the  Resident  terminated 
in  complete  failure  in  a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  been  accustomed  from  early  times  to  judicial  processes 
of  a  different  character.  The  mistake  lay  in  imagining  that 
everything  in  Travancore  was  primitive  and  unsatisfactory. 
Gol,  Munro  soon  realised  his  mistake  and  made  amends  for 
it  by  devising  a  suitable  scheme. 


Zilla  courts  were  established  at  Padman&bhapuram, 
Trivandrum,  Mavelikkara,  Vaikam  and  Alwaye  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  and  the  decision  of  civil 
disputes.  A  Court  of  Appeal  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  capital  with  five  judges;  one 
of  whom  was  the  Dewan  himself.  The  judges  were  selected 
from  among  the  most  respectable  Nsyars,  Brahmans 
and  Christians.  The  district  Courts  had  each  of  them  three 
judges  to  hear  and  decide  cases,  and  a  Sotsthri  learned  in  the 
Dharma  Sasthra  to  expound  the  law.  A  Duffadar  or  Daroga 
and  a  party  of  police  men  were  also  attached  to  each 
of  the  courts.  Laws  were  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of 
the  tribunals.  These  were  based  on  a  healthy  compromise 
between  the  rules  of  the  Dharma  Sasthra  and  the  regulations 
in  force  in  British  territory.  The  Huzur  court  was  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  trial  of  public  servants  who  were  guilty  of 
acts  of  omission  or  commission  in  the  execution  of  their 
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public  duty.  The  sections  dealing  with  it  may  be  quoted 
in  full.  “That  when  complainants  may  be  preferred  against- 
any  of  the  Sirkar  authorities  for  matters  connected  with 
the  execution  of  their  public  duty,  or  for  abuse  of  authority, 
oppression,  or  acts  of  injustice,  the  court  shall  examine  upon 
oath  the  oomplainants,  together  with  their  witnesses,  and 
shall,  without  summoning  the  defendants  transmit  the 
proceedings  to  the  Principal  court  by  whom  they  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Dewan  for  his  directions. 

“That  the  Proceedings  of  the  court  shall  invariably 
be  conducted  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  that  all  trials 
shall  be  founded  upon  evidence  to  be  delivered  upon  oath, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  party.” 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Huzur  Court  which  was  like 
droit  administratif  of  France  was  opposed  to  the  genius 
of  British  institutions.  In  Great  Britain  the  citizen  and 
the  officer  are  subject  to  the  same  system  of  laws 
administered  by  the  same  tribunals.  It  looks  therefore 
strange  that  Munro  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
special  court  for  the  trial  of  officers  rather  than  leave  that 
work  to  be  done  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  it  may  be 
remembered,  were  guided  and  controlled  by  Government 
through  the  Appeal  Court  of  which  the  Dewan  also  was  a 
member.  This  was  done  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
administration  in  British  India.  Munro  distinctly  averred 
that  if  the  officers  were  subjected  “to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
oourts  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  revenue 
arrangements  of  the  country.” 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Travancore  was 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Hindu  law  from  the 
earliest  times.  There  was  a  large  Christian  and  a  consider¬ 
able  Muhammadan  population  besides  a  smaller  number  of 
Jews  and  Parsees.  Until  then  all  communities  submitted 
to  tfie  law  of  th e  Sasthras,  the  only  exception  being  a  body  of 
Pathans  who  when  entering  the  military  service  of  the  6s,  ja 
pd  Obtained  from  hint  a  written  promise  to  be  tried  in  all 
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matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  by  the  laws  of  the  Quran. 
The  Hindu  law  of  punishment  was  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  was  therefore 
unacceptable  to  the  followers  of  other  forms  of  faith.  It 
was  impracticable  to  erect  tribunals  for  the  investigation 
and  decision  of  cases  according  to  the  tenets  of  all  the 
prevailing  religions.  But  a  general  code  of  law  applicable 
to  all  communities  in  certain  respects  was  essential  to 
progress.  Col.  Munro  therefore  consulted  the  Pandits  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  he  desired  to  effect 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  scheme  and  principles  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  found  that  the  “sacred  books” 
themselves  permitted  modifications  of  the  law  to  suit  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  country.  The 
Pandits  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Rspi  as 
sovereign  ruler  possessed  full  authority  to  frame'  and 
enforce  laws  provided  they  were  not  radically  hostile 
to  the  laws  Of  the  land.  The  rigours  of  the  law  were 
softened  by  the  discretion  of  the  judicial  officers  who 
administered  justice  in  the  light  of  the  principles  enum 
ciated  and  the  laws  promulgated  in  the  Chattavariyclas 
of  Msrt'liSmcla  Yarma  and  fema  Yarma.  The  Resident 
effected  certain  further  changes  with  the  sanction  of 
the  &5ni.  Trial  by  ordeal  was  prohibited  and  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  crime  were  thereafter  to  proceed  under 
due  forms  of  law  and  judgments  and  decrees  were  to  be 
based  on  evidence  duly  taken  on  oath  in  public  court. 

The  enlargement  of  the  police  department  marked  a 
further  step  in  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  There 
•existed  in  the  state  a  small  police  esta- 
p°hoe.  blishment  recently  formed  by  Thampi 
Iravi.  .Of  that  force  Col.  Munro  speaks  thus  “It  was 
without  order  or  regulation  and  the  peons.scarcely  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  their  proper  duty.  I  was  very  soon 
convinced  that  an-  efficient  Police  establishment  y,7as 
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essentially  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
country’’.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done.  The 
force  at  this  time  consisted  of  200  men.  Col.  Munro 
increased  the  strength  to  500,  making  a  more  than  pro* 
portional  reduction  in  the  number  of  N&yar  soldiers.  He 
judged  it  expedient  to  retain  the  constabulary  under  his 
direct  control  and  immediate  direction.  The  force  thus 
organised  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  preventing 
crimes  and  apprehending  offenders.  Their  services  were 
also  requisitioned  in  reducing  the  contraband  trade  and 
illicit  imports  and  exports  of  dutiable  articles,  a  work  which 
was  formerly  performed  by  the  military. 

The  newly  instituted  reform  laid  down  the  rule  that 
all  offenders  whom  it  might  be  requisite  to  put  under 
restraint  should  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  police.  This 
rule  produced  a  salutary  effect;  for,  it  put  a  stop  to 
the  indiscriminate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Tahsil- 
dars.  The  evil  practice  received  a  further  check  by  the 
peremptory  instructions  issued  by  Munro  prohibiting 
the  Tahsildars  from  levying  fines  or  inflicting  other  punish* 
ments,  and  from  keeping  persons  in  confinement  under 
thejr  own  custody.  The  withdrawal  of  these  powers  from 
the  Tahsildar  and  the  empowering  of  the  police  force  with 
these  duties  created  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  them. 
But  it  was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of 
public  service,  for  each  of  them  tried  to  find  out  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  other  and  report  them  direct  to  the  Resident. 
.The  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  borders  of  the  state 
demanded  the  utmost  vigilance.  The  southernmost  taluks 
of  ThOvsla  and  AgasthlSwaram  adjoining  the  British  district 
of  Tinnevelly  were  the  scenes  of  robbery  and  plunder. 
Criminal  tribes  entered  the  state  in  large  numbers  through 
the  Aramboly  pass  and  committed  raids.  The  police  force 
was  detached  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  military  to  put 
down  the  free-booters.  Rinding  that  the  marauders  played 
&  game  of  hidp-and-seel?  by  escaping  to  Tinneyelley,  biding 
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their  time  for  renewing  their  nefarious  activities,  the  Resi¬ 
dent  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  British  authorities  in 
bringing  them  to  book.  The  military,  till  then  stationed 
at  Udayagiri,  was  transferred  to  Nagercoil  which  was 
considered  a  more  favourable '  station  as  being  nearer  to 
the  frontier.  A  small  guard  was,  however,  retained  at 
Udayagiri. 

The  assumption  of  the  management  of  temples  was 
an  act  with  far-reaching  consequences.  The  Government 
Devaswams  Travancore  was  never  a  theocracy,  but 
successive  Maharajas  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been  interesting  themselves  in  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  religious  institutions  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Melkoyma  or  sovereign  rights.  Some  of  them  were  founded 
and  endowed  by  royalty  while  the  vast  bulk  of  their  number 
had  its  origin  in  private  endowments.  The  people  of  each 
locality  interested  themselves  in  the  proper  management  of 
their  temples.  The  Uralars  elected  by  the  people  came  in 
course  of  time  to  occupy  the  position  of  trustees  and  later  on 
that  of  owners  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Samudayams 
or  Manushyams  administered  the  funds  and  managed 
the  properties,  but  the  supreme  control  remained  in  the 
Uralars  who  met  within  the  templos  at  specified  times  and 
.  gave  general  or  particular  instructions.  The  suppression 
of  village  associations  and  the  centralisation  of  political 
authority  deprived  these  managing  boards  of  their  use-  • 
fulness  and  enthusiasm.  There  arose  a  conflict  of  interests 
with  duty,  and  the  trustees  and  managers  quarrelled  with 
one  another  in  their  dishonest  attempts  to  turn  the  temple 
funds  for  their  individual  benefit.  Consequently  spiritual 
ministration  suffered,  and  the  properties  of  temples  came  to 
b9  more  and  more  mismanaged. 

As  the  temples  had  a  well-defined  place  in  the 
scheme  of  Hinduism,  the  State-religion,  the  Government 
could  not  shirk  its  responsibility  in  ’  safeguarding  their 
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interests.  It  was  also  hoped  that  if  the  expenditure  was 
properly  ascertained  and  regulated  the  surplus  might  be  uti¬ 
lised  for  Government  purposes.  Col.  Munro  therefore  decided 
upon  the  assumption  of  348  of  the  more  important  temples, 
and  1171  minor  ones  along  with  their  properties.  By  the 
assumption  of  the  Devaswams  the  State  took  over  63,000 
gardens  and  5,48,000  paras  of  rice  lands.  The  gardens  yielded 
a  rental  of  about  Rs.  50,000  annually,  while  the  wet  lands 
Rs.  3,50,000,  thus  aggregating  four  lacs  of  rupees.  Besides 
these  there  were  other  sources  of  income  of  a  fluctuating 
character  which  flowed  into  the  treasury.  These  were  four¬ 
fold.  Firstly,  offerings  received  in  money  and  things ;  the 
latter  in  the  shape  of  silk,  silver,  images  etc.;  secondly, 
money  put  into  the  Tauchi:  thirdly,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
boiled  rice;  and  fourthly,  succession  fee  on  Pagoda  offices 
such  as  that  of  the  Banthi  or  officiating  priest,  which  varies 
according  to  the  income.  The  gold  and  ornaments  taken  from 
the  temples  found  their  way  into  the  Government  treasury 
and  were  used  to  mint  coins  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  revenue  officers  were  directed  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  temple  affairs,  realise  the  rents  and  profits, 
remit  the  collections  to  the  treasury,  and  disburse  the 
necessary  amounts  for  the  daily  pujas  and  special  cere¬ 
monies.  Superior  and  subordinate  officers  were  alike  directed 
to  do  the  work  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  expressly  stated 
that  in  cases  of  misfeasance  the  officer  responsible  would 
be  punished  with  immediate  dismissal  from  service. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  revision  of  the  pathivus  or  allotted 
amounts.  The  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  see 
that  the  various  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  proper 
time  and  fashion  and  not  to  reduce  the  expenditure  which 
was  sanctioned  by  uninterrupted  custom.  Munro  had 
retrenchment  of  expenses  also  in  contemplation  as  he  felt 
that  a  sum  of  2|  to  3  lakhs  of  rupees  spent  annually  on  ‘the 
temples  was  too  large  a  drain  on  the  ‘treasury’  to  permit  its 
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continuance.  The  committee  considered  all  aspects  of 
the  question  and  made  their  recommendations.'  Reason¬ 
able  allowances  were  sanctioned  for  the  due  performance 
of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  assumed  pagodas.  Rules 
were  framed  to  secure  the  payment  of  adequate  prices 
to  persons  who  supplied  articles.  Opportunities  for  ex¬ 
action  and  corruption  were  thus  brought  down  to  a 
minimum.  The  result  of  the  reform  was  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  charitable  institutions  came  under  the  direct 
control  of  government.  The  Government  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  the  revenue.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  equally  important  object  of  the  Government  tb 
neutralise  and  destroy  by  that  step  the  influence  of  the 
Devaswams  over  the  people  and  thus  check  any  future 
commotions.1 


The  administration  of  Col.  Munro  in  his  dual  capa¬ 
city  was  fruitful  of  great  good  to  the  state.  He  speaks  of 
his  owu  achievements  in  these  words! 
lunro  a  work,  principle  0f  my  proceedings  was 

to  conciliate  both  the  Raja  and  the  people,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  conferring  benefits  on 
them.  To  please  the  Raja,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
authority,  dignity  and  revenues  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired,  and  especially  that  the  burdens  of  the  country 
should  be  speedly  removed;  and  to  please  the  people,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  oppressions,  the  onerous  imposts,  and  the 
ruinous  monopolies  under  which  they  laboured,  should  be 
abolished,  measures  which  would  of  course  decrease  the 
revenues  and  the  means  of  paying  the  debt.  I  however 
cherished  a  hope,  that  by  a  system  of  activity,  order  and 
justice,  I  might  succeed  in  accomplishing  those  objects, 
apparently  irreconcilable'.'  My  expectations  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed:  in  less  than  three  years,  although  I  encountered 

1  Sbqngoonny  Menpn-History  of  Travancore,  pp,  367-368, 
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far  greater  difficulties  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  succeeded 
in  paying,  besides  the  current  subsidy,  debts  of  18  lacs  of 
rupees  to  the  Company,  and  nearly  6  lacs  to  individuals; 
in  abolishing  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  and  taxes;  in 
getting-the-  affairs  of  the  country  on  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity;  and  I  restored  the  management  of  the  State 
to  a  native  dewan,  delivered  from  its  burdens,  with  a 
greatly  augmented  revenue  and  in  a  situation  of  complete 
internal  tranquility”. 

In  his  Memoir  of  Travancore,  Lieut.  Horsely 
has  emphasised  the  beneficial  reformation  effected  by 
Munro.  which  deserved  and  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  and  established  the  name  and  authority  of  the  British 
in  their  affections.  Shungoouny  Menon  is  equally  warm 
in  his  praise.  But  the  principle  of  combining  two  offices, 
that  of  the  Dewan  of  an  Indian  state  and  the  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  in  the  same  individual  was  a  step  in  contravention  of 
all  ruling  principles:  On  this  point  the  observations  of 
Dewan  Nanoo  Pillai  are  worthy  of  citation.  “Consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  the  subsisting  treaty”  says  he  “the  dictates 
of  even  a  benevolent  policy  could  scarcely  have  justified  the 
Resident  to  administer  the  country  for  a  prolonged  period. 
Justice  demanded  that  the  Ruler  of  Travancore  should 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  through  her  own 
minister.’’  The  treaty  empowered  the  Governor-General* 
in-Council  in  certain  cases  to  assume  such  part  or 
parts  of .  the.  territorial  possessions  of  Travancore  as  it 
shall  appear  to.  him  necessary  and  bring  them  under 
the  difect  management  of  the  Company’s  servants.  Even 
in  normal  times  the  rhler  Was  bound  to  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  advice  profferred  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  state.  But  the 
treaties  did  not  contemplate  that  a  British  officer  should  at 
any  time  make  his  residence  in  anTndian  state  practically 
Useless  by  playing  the  role  of  the  ruler’s  servant.  It  Was 
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equally  wrong  to  transmute  a  minister’s  advice  to  a  man* 
date  from  the  Residency  as  occasion  demanded. 

Col.  Munro  did  in  Cochin  the  same  thing  as  he 
did  in  Travancore.  It  might  be  that  he  assumed  the 
powers  of  Dewan  in  both  cases  with  perfect  good  faith, 
But  the  premises  were  wrong.  The  fundamental  basis 
of  his  action  was  the  alleged  inefficiency  and  corruption 
which,  according  to  him,  were  rampant  in  both  the  states, 
So  far  as  Travancore  was  concerned  it  cannot  be  contended 
with  any  justice  that  the  administrative  talent  and  the 
statesmanly  wisdom  of  the  Travancoreans  which  shed 
their  lustre  in  the  reigns  of  previous  rulers  like  Mar- 
fhap$a  Varma  and  fema  Varma  came  to  a  sudden  extinc¬ 
tion  soon  after  Vslu  Thampi’s  insurrection.  The  only  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  therefore  appears  to  be  that  Munro  was 
unwilling  to  put  his  faith  in  the  sons  of  the  soil.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  appointment  of  his  own  proteges,  Bappu 
Rao  and  Reddy  Rao,  to  high  offices  in  Travancore  and 
Nanjappayya  in  Cochin,  He  did  not  consider  it  wrong  in 
principle  to  appoint  his  own  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blacker,  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  Cochin.  Munro,  however,  was  tact¬ 
ful  and  conciliatory  and  therefore  afforded  a  direct  contrast 
to  Macaulay.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company 
that  their  officers  in  India  should  not  use  their  authority  to 
advance  the  cause  of  conversions  to  Christianity;  much  less 
could  that  be  legitimately  done  in  a  state  where  the  ruler 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  independent  advice  from  her  own 
minister.  But  Munro  did  more  for  Christianity  in  Travan¬ 
core  than  any  administrator  was  able  to  do  in  any  other  part 
of  India.  He  was  careful  to  utilise  the  surplus  revenues 
from  Hindu  temples  for  the  service  of  the  public  powers 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exert  his  influence  over  the  Ranis 
of  Travancore  to  persuade  them  to  confer  upon  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  missionery  societies  various  rights  and  privileges 
and  sanction  considerable  sums  of  money  for  building 
churches  and  propagating  his  own  faith.  Munro’s  policy. in 
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thip  respect  may  upt  be  proper  in  a  statesman,  but  as  a  man 
he  must  hqve  felt  justified  in  helping  the  progress  of  a 
religion  in  which  he  had  the  profoundest  faith. 

On  the  6th  Meclam  988  M.  E.  (16th  of  April  1813)  the 
Rapi  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  infant  prince  femaVarma 
(SwSthi  Thirun&l)  was  proclaimed  MahS- 
Birth  of  the  prinoes.  - ^  on  tjie  29th  July .  But  the  queen-mother 
continued  to  rule  the  state  in  the  name  of  her  son.  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  prince  to  the  distinguished  audience  in  a  durbar, 
the  Rapi.  said  that  she  placed  the  child  of  hers  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Company  observing  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
futpre  support  and  respectable  treatment  of  the  Royal 
scion  shall  now  rest  with  the  Honourable  Company1.  On 
the  3rd  Chingam  990  another  prince,  Uthram  ThirungJ,  was 
born. 

In  '989  Col.  M.unro  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
the  Dewan.  He  was  succeeded  by  DSvan  PadmanSbhan, 
a  native  of  Trivandrum  who  had  .risen  by  his  character  and 
proved  ability  to  the  high  office  of  the  president  of  the 
Appeal  Court.  It  is  creditable  to  Munro’s  sense  of  justice 
that  he  himself  recommended  his  appointment  as  Dewan 
though  in  the  earlier  days  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  single  individual  in  Travancore 
whd  was  fit  to  occupy  a  responsible  position  in  the  public 
service.1  '  In  this  respect  Munro  was  a  shining  example  of 
justice  and  fairness,  for  he  did  not  advance  the  fortunes  of 
his  own  dependents  to  the  prejudice  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country^  “It  appeared  to  be  desirable” 
said-  he  “that  the  administration  of  affairs,  particularly  of 
such  as  relate  to  the  treasury,  finance  and  revenue,  and  the 
distribution  of  justice  should  be  entrusted  principally  to 
the  natives  of  Travancore.”  That  arrangement  would 
1  The  appointment  of  Devon  Padman&bhan  was  sanctioned  by  the  Madras' 
Government  in  886  M.  E.  (1811).  It  was  withheld  because  be  once  exhi¬ 
bited  bad  temper  while  on  the  bench  by  kicking  a  Pandit  who  persisted 
-  Jp.  living  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  law, 
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contribute  .to;  conciliate  the  minds  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  would .  likewise  be  productive  of  other 
benefits,  for  the  natives  of  the  country  feeling  some  interests 
in  its  prosperity  and  knowing  that  they  should  alwa.ys.be 
responsible  to  the  Raja’s  Government  would  be  less  likely 
than  strangers  to  commit  great  abuses. 

Dsvan  Padmansbhan  began  exceedingly  well.  He 
effected  certain  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
land  revenue  by  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  previous 
settlement  and  by  making  rules  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  public  income  and  revenue.  But  within  five  months  of 
his  assumption  of  office  he  was  cut  off  by  small-pox.  Bappu 
Rao1  who  was  then  a  Dewan  Peishkar  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  administration.  Soon  after,  the  R§,ni  died  in  Kanni 
9.90  M.  E.  (1814  A.  D.)  to  the  great  sorrow  of  her  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Rspi  Lakshrpi  Bayi,  though  short,  was 
a  bright  period  in  the  history  of  Travancore.  She  was  a 
clear-headed,  sagacious. and  firm-minded  ruler.  She  respected 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  was  anxious  to  effect  reforms 
which  facilitated  the  evolution  of  the  administrative 
system,  recognising  the  needs  of  the  times.  She  reposed 
a  profound  faith  in  the  friendship  and  good  intentions 
of  the  Paramount  Power.  Her  personal  relationship  with 
the  Resident  was  of  a  cordial  nature.2  In  everything  that 
1  He  wad  one  of  the  two  Mahratta  Brahman  proteges  who  accompanied 
Col.  Munro  to  Travancore,  the  other  being  Reddy  Rao  alias  Venkata 
Rao.  This  Venkata  Rao  became  Dewan  subsequently. 

% '  It  is  stated  by  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  that  she  was  the 
.  first  female  member  of  the  ruling  family  of  Travancore  to  break  through, 
the  system  of  ghosha.  That  cannot  be  accepted  as  true;  for  there  was 
no  ghosha  system  in  Travancore  at  any  time.  Nor  was  she  the  first 
queen  to  receive  a  European  visitor.  The  Attingal  Ranis  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  Europeans  '  at  their  residence  from  the  times  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  Such  practice  was  strengthened  and  solidi. 

•  fied  by  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between  the  English  factors 
at  Anjengo  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  house.  The  presentation  of 
a  gold  bracelet  to  Nieuhofi  and  the  acceptance  of  annual  presents  by  the 
Attjngal  R&nis  from  the  English  faotoj-s.  are  instances  in  point. 
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pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  the  Rspi  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  Munro’s  advice.  But  when  the  Resident 
went  out  of  his  way  to  interfere  in  domestic  matters  she 
was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attempt.  For  instance,  when 
Munro  advised  that  the  Kbyil  ThampurSn,  the  Rspi’s  con¬ 
sort.  should  live  separate  for  a  time  she  sternly  refused  to 
accept  the  direction.1  Col.  Munro  was  always  ready  to 
give  her  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  his  assistance. 
Her  consort  6aja  Raja  Varma  Koyil  Thampur&n  of  Chan- 
gan&Ssgri  also  possessed  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  state.  A 
few  minutes  before  her  death  the  Rani  called  her 
consort  to  her  bedside  and  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
her  three  children  and  her  sister  Parvathi  B&yi,  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  ruler  of  the 
state  were  soon  to  devolve,  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  Travancore  history  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi  was  the  only 
queen  who  reigned  on  her  own  right. 


Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi,  990-1004  M-  E- 

Rani  Gauri  Parvathi  Bayi  was  recognised  as  Regent. 
Being  very  young  she  was  without  any  experience  of  the 
country  and  its  affairs.  Naturally  the  world  entortained 
serious  apprehensions  of  her  capacity  to  rule.  But  her 
natural  intelligence,  mild  and  kindly  disposition  and  a 
robust  patriotism  combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  Travancore.  Col.  Munro  continued  to  give  her  his 
advice  with  unabated  ardour.  She  had  also  the  benefit  of 
the  counsels  of  her  brother-in-law,  besides  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  KOyil  Thampur&n  of  KilimSnur. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  Dewan.  Bappu  Rao,  the  Dewan  Peishkar,  in 
1  Kerala  Society  Papers,  Vol.  21,  Series  8,  App.  p.  3.  ~~ 
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charge  of  the  administration  stood  in  high  favour  with  the 
Resident,  but  the  RiSiji  decided  to  confer  the  appointment 
on  one  of  her  own  subjects.  The  choice 
Ministerial  changes.  ^  Qn  gan]jafana,fayana  Aiyar,  commonly 

known  as  Sanku  AnpSvi,  who  though  thoroughly  loyal  to  his 
sovereign  was  found  to  be  inefficient.  Parvathi  Bayi  pre¬ 
ferred  the  interests  of  the  state  to  her  personal  inclinations 
towards  an  old  dependent.  Sanku  Annavi’s  services  were 
therefore  dispensed  with  after  a  period  of  ten  months,  and 
6sman  Menon,  a  Judge  of  the  Huzur  Court,  was  appointed  in 
his  place  on  the  22nd  Vrschikam  991  M.E.  The  new  Dewan 
was  a  capable  and  energetic  officer.  Entering  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  he  had  risen  to  a  seat  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  land  by  dint  of  industry  and  intelligence.  Col.  Munro 
recommended  him  for  the  office  of  Dewan  and  theREni  was 
pleased  to  confer  it  upon  him.  The  new  Dewan  directed 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  administrative 
machinery.  His  work  gave  satisfaction  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  Rapi.  But  the  situation  was  soon  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Dewan’s  sense  of  duty  and  fearless  independence. 
Captain  Gordon,  the  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Travancore 
Government,  though  an  officer  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  line,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Department  under  his 
charge  in  defiance  of  rules  passed  by  Government  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  items  of  work  were  to  be  performed., 
From  independence  Gordon  soon  made  himself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  insubordination.  The  Dewan  took  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  certain  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  This  step 
created  a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of  Gordon  towards 
the  Dewan.  In  those  days  it  was  easy  for  European  officers 
to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Resident.  Munro  made  a  prompt 
enquiry  into  the  matter,  but  found  that  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  commercial  agent  were  unwarranted  and  clearly  • 
against  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  those  trans* 
actions.  Yet  he  upbraided  the  Dewan  of  the  stern  action 
taken  against  Captain  Gordon.  Misunderstanding  between 
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Munro  and  BAman  Menon  soon  grew  to  a  crisis.  Dewan 
Peishkar  Janardana  Rao  Venkata  Rao  (alias  Reddy  Rao) 
saw  his  chance  of  becoming  the  Dewan  in  his  turn 
through  his  patron’s  help  in  Travancore,  Munro  proposed 
to  the  Rani  that  the  old  office  of  Dalalmtha  should  be 
revived  and  B&man  Menon  appointed  to  the  place.  The 
RSni  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield.  From  the  headship 
of  the  administration  B&man  Menon  was  degraded  to  a 
position  of  complete  innocuousness.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  992  M.  E.  His  duty  as  Fouzdar  or  Dalakartha 
was  merely  to  sign  death-warrants  on  behalf  of  the  ruler. 
His  salary  was  reduced  and  he  was  consigned  to  a  life  of 
enforced  idleness  and  insignificance,  Bsman  Menon 
escaped  the  humiliation  by  retiring  from  service  in  the  same 
year. 

Reddy  Rao  soon  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He, 
was  appointed  to  act  as  Dewan  on  28th  Makar  am  992  M.  E. 
and  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  the  place.  The 
commencement  of  his  administration  augured  well  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  had  the  benefit  of  Munro’s  ad* 
vice  and  the  advantage  of  his  steady  and  effective  support. 
But  the  Resident’s  retirement  in  994  M.  E,  (1819  A.  D.) 
marked  a  change  in  the  political  atmosphere.  The  inefficiency 
of  Reddy  Rao  led  to  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the 
public  service.  The  R&ni  who  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Government  and  acquired  by  this  time  some 
experience  of  administrative  matters,  found  that  the  Dewan 
Reddy  Rao .  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  high  level  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  court  was  therefore  obliged 
to  scrutinise  the  proceedings  of  the  Dewan  even  in  the  most 
trivial  details. 

The.  politics  of  the  Residency...  complicated  the 
situation  still  further.  The  channel  through  which  Reddy  ■ 
Rao  worked  his  way  up  to  the  ministership  was'  open, 
ter  other  adventurers.  Col.  Mac  Dowall,  the  new' Resident, 
had' his  own 'favourite,  another  Mahratta  Brahman,,  called 
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Gundo  Panditha  Venkata  Rao.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
considerable  ability.  He  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  and  the  South  Indian  languages.  He  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Resident’s  Agent  and  Interpreter,  the  accredited 
channel  of  communication  between  him  and  the  Rapi.  He 
soon  rose  in  the  Rapi’s  favour.  Within  a  short  time  of 
his  coming  to  Travancore  he  was  able  to  secure  for  himself 
the  high  office  of  Dewan'  Peishkar.  ‘He  was  influential  at 
court  and  knew  the  way  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Rapi  and  the  public  by  pandering  to  spectacular  dis¬ 
plays.  He  repaired  some  buildings  in  the  pagoda  at  Tri-  i 
vandrum;  made  a  golden  ornament  for  the  image  of  Sri 
Padmanabha;  improved  the  fiftupura  ;  added  various  orna¬ 
mental  accessories  .to  the  royal  processions  and  improved 
the  dress  of  the  sepoys  and  troops  in  imitation  of  the 
^ysore  fashion.  The  Peishkar’s  name  was  in  every  man’s 
mouth,  both  at  court  and  in  the  country  at  large.  The  Dewan 
feared  that  he  might  lose  his  office  in  the  rising  wave  of 
the  Peishkar’s  popularity.  He  apprehended  that  what  he 
himself  did  against  his  predecessor  might  be  done  against 
him  by  the  ambitious  Peishkar.  Reddy  Rao  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  fortify  his  position  through  the  help  of  the  astute 
Nanjappayya,  the  Cochin  Minister,  a  member  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  Col.  Munro’s  dependants.  He  came  to  Trivandrum 
under  some  convenient  pretext.  The  mission  proved  success¬ 
ful  and  Nanjappayya  managed  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  Rapi  and  the  Resident  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  his  friend.  Reddy  Rao’s  position  was  secured^against  the 
machinations  of  his  opponent  and  Nanjappayya  was  able 
to  secure  for  himself  from  the. Rani  an  extensive  tract 
of  land  in  the  taluk  of  Parur  adjoining  the  territory  of 
Cochin. 

Close  upon  this  came  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Rukmipi  Bayi  which  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour  through  a  prolonged  period  of  fourteen  days 
instead  of  the  usual  four.  The  efforts-  made  by  the  Dewan 
67 
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in  the  successful  management  of  the  ceremonies  strength¬ 
ened  his  hold  on  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  Rsni. 
But  Reddy  Rao  soon  overshot  the  mark.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  favourable  turn  in  his  affairs  he  asked  for  a  tangible 
recognition  of  his  ‘devoted’  services.  His  friends  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  ruler  sang  his  praises  and  enhanced 
the  favourable  impression  of  the  Raipi  by  reiterating  his 
great  personal  services  to  the  ruling  family.  The  young 
Rani  was  greatly  pleased  that  she  granted  to  him  the 
two  villages  of  Sambur  and  Vadakara  in  the  Shenkotta 
taluk  as  a  Jaghir.  This  gave  Dewan  Peishkar  Venkata 
Rao  his  chance  and  he  was  not  slow  to  impress  upon 
Col.  Newal,  who  became  Resident  after  the  death  of 
MacDowell,  the  impropriety  of  the  minister  receiving 
the  grant  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  The  Resident  accepted  the  argument  and  directed 
that  the  Dewan  should  immediately  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
property  and  surrender  the  lands  to  the  state.  This  was 
done.  Reddy  Rao  resigned  in  disgust  on  the  16th  Mlnam 
997  M.  E.  The  Resident  appears  to  have  given  his 
advice  on  general  grounds  of  public  policy.  But  it  was 
justified  by  a  superior  reason.  The  rulers  of  Travancore, 
it  is  authoritatively  stated,  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country  as  the  servants  of  the  Deity  to  whom  the  whole 
state  was  dedicated  by  M5rt'han^.a  Varma  and  confirmed  by 
Rama  Varma.  That  being  the  case,  the  Rani  had  no  right 
to  alienate  a  portion  of  the  territory.  The  prejudice  to  the 
state  was  great  as  the  grant  did  not  reserve  the  rights  to 
levy  tax,  the  tenure  being  Sarvamanya. 

Gun<Jo  Panditha  was  raised  to  the  dewanship.  His 
administration  was  vigorous  and  he  made  himself  popular 
by  a  general  remission  of  arrears  of  tax.  He  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Quilon,  a  central  position  from  which  he  could 
make  himself  accessible  to  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  took  deep  interest  in  improving  irrigational 
facilities  and  the  means  of  communication.  In  999  M.E.  the 
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construction  of  two  canals,  one  from  Trivandrum  to  Kathi- 
namkulam  and  the  other  from  Parav&r  to  Quilon,  was 
sanctioned.  The  Dewan  patiently  listened  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  and  did  his  best  to  redress  their  grievances.  He 
continued  in  office  till  1005  M.  E. 

The  reign  of  Rani  PErvathi  Bayi  was  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  best  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  state.  We  learn 
^  in  Indian  history  of  several  queens  who  in 
r  the  absence  of  male  members  in  the  ruling 

dynasties  kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors  by  effi¬ 
cient  administration  as  well  as  by  leading  military  forces  to 
resist  invasions  from  outside.  There  have  been  regents 
and  reigning  queens  whose  work  has  brought  them 
permanent  fame.  But  no  queen  or  regent  in  India  made 
the  instruments  *of  peace  to  yield  more  in  the  shape  of 
permanent  public  welfare  than  Parvathi  Rani.  She  was  a 
precocious  princess  and  exhibited  in  her  tender  years  more 
talent,  more  patriotism  and  more  benevolence  than  one 
generally  does  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  spacious  life. 
She  assumed  the  reins  of  administration  in  her  13th  year 
and  surrendered  it  to  SwSthi  ThirunSl  when  she  was 
barely  twenty  seven.  But  during  these  fourteen  years  the 
noble  queen  worked  without  intermission  to  build  up  an 
administrative  machinery  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  all 
castes  and  communities  and  all  stages  of  social  evolution; 
land-lords,  cultivators,  merchants  and  agricultural  labourers, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
British  peace. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  civic  rights  and  the 
political  privileges  of  the  people  of  Travancore  in  the 
good  old  days,  those  rights  and  privileges 
Cmc  rights.  ^ad  ^  re(iUCed  to  the  lowest  level, 
partly  by  the  well-meant  efforts  of  successive  rulers  to 
establish  a  strong  central  authority  and  partly  by  'those 
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measures  of  public  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Government 
after  the  suppression  of  Vslu  Thampi’s  rebellion.  Towards 
the  end  of  Bala  Rama  Varma’s  reign  the  very  right  of 
organised  petitioning  was  taken  away  and  Thampi  Iravi 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Venlcala .  para  which  summoned 
the  villagers  to  the  usual  assemblages.  The  memory  of 
the  insurrection  of  1809  and  the  fate  of  'Vslu  Thampi  and 
his  associates  removed  the  last  vestiges  of  popular  control 
over  the  officers  of  Government.  The  short  reign  of 
Lakshmi  B&yi  and  the  efforts  made  by  Munro  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  government  and  to  broaden  its  ambit  encour¬ 
aged  the  conviction  that  government  and  government  alone 
could  protect  life  and  property. 

Psrvathi  Bsyi  encouraged  by  appropriate  acts  the 
belief  that  government  was  their  sole  protector  and  arbiter  of 
their  fortunes.  The  unlawful  collection  of  moneys,  whether 
by  the  representatives  of  the  aristocracy  or  by  the  professed 
leaders  of  the  Ilavas,  Ch&nnSU's  and  Mukkuvas,  was  for¬ 
bidden  under  rigorous  sanctions.  It  was  impressed  upon 
the  MuthaliySr  of  Alakiyapantipuram  that  he  should  not 
regard  himself  as  anything  superior  to  an  ordinary  subject.1 
Men  of  influence  were  distinctly  told  that  if  they  continued 
the  old  practice  of  exacting  payments  from  the  people  for 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  civil  rights,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  marriages,  the  performance  of  funeral  ceremonies,  rising 
palanquins  or  wearing  head  dresses  ( Thalayilketlu ),  they 
would  meet  with  condign  punishment.  The  officers  were 
strictly  warned  against  similar  acts  of  exaction.  Civic 
rights  were  to  be  respected.  Orders  were  issued  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  impressment  of  labour  to  carry  loads  for  Government 
without  payment.  If  supplies  and  services  were  requisi¬ 
tioned  from  the  people  they  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
prescribed  rates.  The  British  regiments  in  Travancore 
were  also  placed  under  the  ordinary  law  so  far  as  they 
remained  in  Travancore  territory.  They  were  forbidden 
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to  seize  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  tracts 
through  which  they  passed  from  Puliyara  to  Quilon  and 
back  or  to  impress  labourers  for  their  service.1  Thus  the 
rule  of  law  was  firmly  established.  The  officers  were  placed 
under  strict  disciplinary  rules.  Bank  afforded  no  immunity. 
For  example,  aTahsildar  was  awarded  twenty-four  stripes 
besides  rigorous  imprisonment  for  twelve  years  for  dis¬ 
honest  conduct  in  connection  with  his  official  duties, 
viz.,  making  profit  by  participation  in  the  illicit  trade  of 
salt.2  But  prevention  was  regarded  better  than  cure  and 
rules  -were  laid  down  that  even  the  taxes  paid  by  the  land¬ 
holders  should  be  received  by  three  officers,  the  PravrfhikSr, 
ChanthrakkSr  and  Talisildar,  sitting  together.  Due  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  complaints  being  made  against 
offending  officers.  The  agencies  of  protection  were  assumed 
by  Government.  'Dlsa  Kami  or  village  watchers  were  ap- 
pointed  in  Nanjan&cl  and  certain  other  places  and  made  res¬ 
ponsible  for  public  security,  and  neighbouring  land-holders 
were  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  information  of 
preparation  for  dacoites  and  apprehending  of  offenders. 

The  beginnings  of  social  reforms  were  carefully  laid. 
Members  of  communities  low  in  the  social  scale  were,  for 
the  first  time,  allowed  to  use  ornaments  o.f 
Sooial  improve-  gold  and  silver  without  paying  the  atiyara,  « 

ment'  (payments  to  the  king  for  the  privilege). 
The  poll-tax  levied  on  castes  such  as  Havas,  Va$p£rs, 
KSvnthis,  Ohettis,  etc.,  was  abolished.  The  trend  of 
legislation  tended  in  the  direction  of  doing  away  with 
invidious  rules  of  social  precedence  and  establishing  civic 
equality  so  far  as  it  was  possible  at  the  time.  A  prominent 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  B5ni 
permitting  all  persons  to  have  tiled  roofs  for  their  houses. 
The  significance  of  this  change  will  be  fully  understood  only 


1  Proclamation  dated  1 £ — 3 — 1000. 
%  ©p.  •  24-12-997, 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  chiefs  of  Malabar  could 
not  have  their  palaces  tiled  without  causing  offence  to  the 
more  prominent  rulers  like  the  Zamorin.  The  higher  strata 
of  the  population  was  not  let  alone.  Seeing  that  large 
sums  were  demanded  as  dowries  by  intending  Namputhiri 
bridegrooms  the  Rani  issued  a  proclamation  which  deserves 
citation. 

“Whereas  large  sums  of  money  amounting  to  Rs.  1000 
or  2000  are  demanded  as  dowry  and  whereas  the  practice 
leads  to  the  alienation  of  Brahmaswam  properties  and  the 
ruination  of  families  and  women  are  constrained  to  remain 
unmarried  till  their  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year  of  age  and 
consequently  many  untoward  things  are  seen  to  happen, 
We  are  pleased  to  issue  this  proclamation  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  good  of  the  state. 

“All  virgins  in  the  families  of,  Nainptlfis  and  PQttis 
should  be  married  between  the  ages  ten  and  fourteen.  No 
person  shall  demand  and  none  shall  pay  more  than  700 
fanams  (Rs.  100)  as  dowry.  All  the  women  above  fourteen, 
remaining  unmarried,  shall  be  married  within  a  period  of 
two  years  from  this  date.  Those  who  violate  this  law  will 
be  subjected  to  judicial  process  and  punished  in  conformity 
with  the  Dharma  Sastra.” 

It  may  be  argued  that  legislative  power  of  the 
sovereign  should  not  be  used  in  this  manner  to  the  prejudice 
of  individual  freedom.  But  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  time 
were  different.  The  status  of  a  person  depended  on  the 
laws  of  the  Dharma  Sastra  and  the  uninterrupted  custom 
of  Malabar.  Of  that  law  and  that  custom  the  sovereign  was 
the  guardian  and  protector.  At  the  same  time  theitani  was 
unwilling  to  encourage  changes  which  would  lead  to  social 
unrest. .  When  certain  classes  imitated  the  dress  of  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  aristocratic  classes  the  Rani  and 
the  G-overmnent  refused  to  permit  the  innovation, 
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The  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  justice 
were  amplified.  Frivolous  litigation  was  sought  to  be 
j  j  minimised  by  the  imposition  of  a  stamp- 
duty  in  the  form  of  achaftyolas  on  which 
alone  plaints  in  civil  cases  were  to  be  written  and 
presented  to  the  courts.  Persons  who  through  poverty 
were  unable  to  purchase  the  achdiiycld  were  enabled 
to  obtain  them  gratis  in  appropriate  cases.  False  com¬ 
plaints  in  criminal  cases  were  discouraged  by  the  award 
of  compensation  to  innocent  persons  accused  of  crime. 
Rules  were  passed  to  prevent  illegal  and  unnecessary 
detention  of  under-trial  prisoners  in  gaol.  It  was  directed 
that  the  accused  should  be  kept  in  custody  only  in  such 
serious  cases  as  murder,  dacoity,  theft,  rioting  and  mischief 
to  government  property  and  in  other  appropriate  cases,  and 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  punished  for  transgressing  their 
authority  or  taking  action  in  arresting  and  detaining 
prisoners  except  on  substantial  grounds.  Officers  guilty  of 
illegal  action  against  the  subjects  or  of  misappropriation  of 
government  funds  in  any  manner  were  not  only  removed 
from  office  but  their  properties  were  confiscated  and  their 
persons  imprisoned. 

The  timely  collection  of  the  revenue  was  a  subject  in 
which  the  Rani  took  a  continuous  personal  interest.  ^ 
A  number  of  proclamations  was  issued 
Revenue.  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes 
sanctioned  by  law  were  to  be  realised  with  regularity  and 
promptness,  and  prescribing  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  officers.  Imprisonment  for  default  in  payment 
was  a  practice  sanctioned  by  law  in  Travancore  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  India.  That  extreme  remedy,  however, 
was  administered  only  in  cases  in  which  that  course 
of  action  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  the  RSffi  understood  clearly  that  the  people’s  capa¬ 
city  to  pay  the  taxes  was  more  essential  than  compulsory 
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processes.  She  therefore  devoted  her  steady  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  land- 
holders  and  cultivators,  the  back-bone  of  ihe  state,  llie 
revenue  settlement  of  992  M.  E.  enabled  the  Government  to 
find  out  at  a  glance  the  persons  from  whom  the  imposts  on 
particular  plots  were  realised.  The  revenue  records  were 
corrected  and  brought  up  to  date  by  verification  on  the  spot 
and  by  an  effective  system  of  checks  and  balances  by 
superior  officers.  The  use  of  stamped  eadjans  recording 
transfers  of  removable  property  minimised  disputes  of  title. 
Security  of  possession  and  the  virtual  fixity  of  assessment 
drew  more  vigorous  efforts  from  the  agriculturists  in  the 
operations  of  tilling.  Encouragement  was  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste-lands,  thus  opening  up  large  tracts  of 
forest  lands;  and  concessions  were  granted  in  the  way  of 
exempting  such  lands  from  taxation  for  prescribed  periods 
in  the  beginning  so  that  the  concession  might  encourage 
ventures  in  that  direction.  Cultivation  of  cardamom  received 
special  beneficial  treatment.  Measures  were  adopted  to 
protect  crops  from  the  ravages  of  elephants  and  other  wild 
animals.  The  government  also  made  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  cultivators  on  the  hills  at  moderate 
rates.  ChaJcuti  and  Polcuti  lands  i.  e.,  escheated  and  aban¬ 
doned  areas,  were  assigned  to  those  who  were  prepared  to 
take  them  up  under  reasonable  terms.  The  planing 
of  trees  was  encouraged  by  granting  na,tuvnMr  remissions, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of 
trees  by  the  cultivator.  Whenever,  the  Government  required' 
timber  other  than  royal  trees  from  private  compounds  the 
owners  were  paid  their  price  (kutivila).  Non-produbtive 
trees  were  exempted  from  taxation.  In  addition  to  fallow 
remissions  granted  from  time  to  time  general  remission  of 
arrears  was^llowed  on  particular  occasions,  as  for  instance 
in  .connection  with  the  birthday  of  the  young  prince  Swathi 
ThirunSl. 
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The  obstacles  to  trade  were  removed  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  export  duty  on  rice,  paddy  and  other  cereals,  thus 
enabling  the  cultivators  to  obtain  the  maximum  profit. 
Later  on  certain  import  duties  were  also  abolished  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  necessary  goods.  Communications 
were  improved  and  laws  were  passed  permitting  intending 
boat-builders  to  fell  and  use  timber  except  teak  from  private 
holdings  as  well  as  government  lands  on  payment  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  seigniorage  which  was  sufficiently  low  to  encourage 
the  business.  Certain  duties  levied  on  boats  were  also  done 
away  with.  Freedom  was  guaranteed  'to  merchants  and 
others  to  deal  in  any  commodity  they  thought  proper  by 
prohibiting  the  organised  attempts  of  certain  influential 
sections  to  establish  privileges  and  practical  monopolies  with 
the  help  of  the  officers  of  Government.  The  coinage  was 
reformed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  trade  and 
offences  against  the  currency  were  severely  punished.  An 
adequate  supply  of  small  change  was  ensured  by  permitting 
traders  and  others  to  have  bullion  minted  in  the  government 
mint  at  Quilon  with  necessary  safeguards  against  counter¬ 
feiting  such  as  milling  and  stamping.  The  cost  of  coining 
was  made  reasonably  low,  the  purpose  being  more  to  help 
circulation  than  to  obtain  a  large  seigniorage.  The  financial 
stability  of  the  state  was  always  kept  in  mind. 

The  tolerant  religious  policy  of  Rgffii  PSrvathi  Bayi 
elicited  the  appreciation  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
commendation  of  the  British  Govern- 
Religious  toleration.  men^  Conscientious  scruples  generated 
by  religious  convictions  were  consistently  respected.  A 
prominent  instance  is  afforded  by  the  exemption  of 
Christians  and  Mussalmans  from  the  coercive  rules  re¬ 
garding  viruihi  service  for  temples.  Even  in  regard'  to 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  Christian  vihdhikkar  for 
the  Government,  Sundays  and  the  days  of  important 
religious  ceremonies  were  declared  holidays.  But  in  matters 
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affecting  the  privileges  and  authority  of  Government  the 
Rani  refused  to  permit  any  course  of  action  by  individuals, 
associations  or  congregations  to  violate  or  evade  the  laws 
in  force.  She  set  her  face  resolutely  against  the  efforts 
made  by  priests  and  others  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
to  usurp  criminal  jurisdiction  to  detain  persons  in  custody 
and  inflict  their  own  punishments.  Rewards  were  offered 
to  those  who  intimated  to  the  authorities  of  Government 
cases  of  unlawful  actions  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  In 
one  of  her  proclamations  the  Rani  said: — “While  granting 
individual  permission  to  embrace  any  religion  according  to 
oonvicfcion  and  inclination,  We  shall  not  allow  Christians, 
whatever  be  the  section  to  which  they  belong,  to  offend  the 
higher  classes  by  their  behaviour  in  violation  of  established 
custom'’.  “The  very  root  of  the  Christian  religion”,  she  said, 
“was  humility  and  respect  for  constituted  authority.”  It  was 
also  proclaimed  that  neither  Hindus  nor  Christians  nor 
Muhammadans  should  establish  places  Cf  worship  without 
obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  Government.  Seeing 
that  certain  converts  to  Christianity  sought  the  protection 
of" missionary  societies  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights 
the  Raiji  proclaimed  that  complaints  should  be  laid  before 
the  officers  of  Government  and  none  else.  Those  who  are 
guilty  of  doing  anything  which  would  endanger  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  state  would  meet  with  the  punishment 
they  deserved.  Rot  only  was  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
emphatically  asserted  over  individuals  and  congregations, 
but  it  was  also  declared  that  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
heads  of  religion  could  be  exercised  only  when  recognised 
by  the  ruler.  The  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  Metrans 
were  also  defined  by  Government. 

It  was  in  the.-  regency  of  this  Rani  that/the  English 
missions  received  substantial  help.  In  991  M.  E.  the 
London  Mission  at  Hagercoil,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
started  in  Myladi  in  south  Travancore  ten  years  earlier 
by  the  Missionary  M.  Ringeltaube,  was  placed  on  a  firm 
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footing.  A  few  European  missionaries  were  permitted  to 
make  their  permanent  residence  in  the  state.  Lands  were 
given  for  church  sites,  and  timber  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  In  Nagercoil  a  large  bungalow  was  granted  to 
them  besides  a  sum  of  Rs.  5,000.  Rev.  Mead,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Zilla  Court  at 
Nagercoil.  In  991  M.  E.  the  Rapi  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  a  protestant  church  in  Alleppey  and  supplied  the  timber 
free  of  cost.  Permission  was  accorded  to  the  Church 
Mission  Society  to  commence  its  operations  at  Kottayam 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Syrians,  the  oldest 
Christian  subjects  of  Travancore.  The  Rani  also  made  a 
generous  grant  of  21,200  rupees  at  the  instance  of  Col. 
Munro  to  enable  the  authorities  to  purchase  paddy  fields 
and  gardens  for  its  maintenance.1  A  similar  grant  was 
made  to  the  Church  Mission  Society  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
Kalla^a  in  the  district  of  Quilon  in  order  to  encourage 
education  among  the  Syrians.  Col.  Munro  addressed  the 
Government  of  Madras  in  these  words: — 

„  “The  temporal  situation  of  the  Syrians  has  also  been 
materially  improved.  I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  Her  Highness  the  Ranee  of  Tra¬ 
vancore;  and  her  intelligent,  liberal  and  ingenuous  mind  has 
always  appeared  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  history, 
misfortunes  and  character.  She  is  aware  of  the  attention 
excited  to  their  situation  in  Europe  and  her  anxiety  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  British 
nation  has  formed,  I  believe,  an  additional  motive  for  the 
kindness  and  generosity  she  has  uniformly  displayed 
towards  the  Syrians.  She  has  appointed  a  considerable 
number  of  them  to  public  office;  and  lately  presented  the 
sum  of  Rs.  20,000  to  the  college  at  Kottayam,  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  its  support.  The  Syrians  are  most  grateful  for  her 
goodness,  and  cherish  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  sentiments 

1.  App  Doc.  OC1X,  pp.  265-266- 
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of  affection  and  respect  towards  her  person,  that  are 
entertained  by  every  class  of  her  subjects.” 

After  the  insurrection  of  984  M.  E.  the  Travancore 
.  army  was  disbanded.  -  Seven  hundred  men  of  the  N&yar  bat¬ 
talion  and  a  few  mounted  troops  were  how- 
The  Nftyar  Brigade- ever  ]>etajne^|  for  purposes  of  state  and 
ceremony.  They  were  also  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
a  certain  number  of  unserviceable  muskets.  The  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  Madras  native 
infantry.  In  992  M.E.  (1817  A.D.)  Col.  Munro  at,  ihe  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  proposed  to  the  Madras  Government 
a  reorganisation  of  the  troops.  He  observed  that  the  seven 
hundred  men,  the  remnants  of  the  old  army,  were  of  little 
use  as  they  were  without  arms  or  discipline.  The  proposal 
was  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Nayar  infantry  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred,  to  supply  them  with  arms,  and  to 
place  them  under  the  command  of  Captain  McLeod,  an 
officer,  who,  by  permission  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was 
then  employed  in  Travancore  as  Killadar  Of  the  Font  at 
Trivandrum  and  in  command  of  theRspi’s  escortof  cavalry. 
The  Resident  observed  that  the  finances  of  Travancore 
were  in  a  most  prosperous  state  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
augmented  body  of  Nsyar  troops  would  unite  more  closely 
the  6s, ja  with  the  people  and  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
Company’s  troops  from  several  detached  duties  and  likewise 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  in  Travancore  during, 
the  eventual  absence  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
sidiary  force.  The  Government  of  Madras  approved  of  the 
proposal  in  994  M.E.  The  enlistment  was  voluntary  but  was 
confined  to  the  NSyars.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Nsyar 
Brigade,  though  that  designation  was  given  to  it  only  in  1005 : 
M.  E.  (1830).  A  squadron  of  mounted  troops  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery  were  also  formed.  One  officer  being  found 
insufficient  for  the.  discipline  and"  control  of  the  reorganised 
trpops?  application  was  madp  to  the  Madras  Government  to 
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lend  four  officers,  one  for  each  of  the  two  battalions  as 
Commandant  and  another  as  Adjutant,  The  Commander-in- 
chief  while  declining  to  lend  the  officers  from  the  regular 
army  permitted  the  employment  of  an  officer  on  the  half-pay 
list.  Later  on  three  more  officers  were  appointed. 

In  994  M.E.  (1819  A.D.)  the  Resident  recommended  that 
two  thousand' rifles  and  bayonets  and  two  six-pounders  and 
two  nine-pounders,  the  latter  for  firing  salutes,  together 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  gun-powder  might  be  made 
to  the  Travancore  Government  on  payment.  This  proposal 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Madras  Government.  In  the  same 
year  the  reorganisation  of  the  brigade  was  completed. 
The  principal  duties  which  fell  to  the  brigade  after  the  re¬ 
organisation  were  of  a  civil  or  police  nature.  They  were  em: 
ployed  in  guarding  palaces,  taking  charge  of  prisoners  and 
others  in  course  of  transit  from  station  to  station,  preventing 
smuggling,  seizing  robbers  and  men  charged  with  offences,  # 
assisting  Tahsildars  and  civil  officers  and  in  employment 
about  the  pagodas  and  various  duties  during  festivals.  Of 
the  ^number  of  men  thus  employed  nearly  eight  hundred 
appear  to  have  been  distributed  among  sixty-six  different 
stations,  the  remainder  being  at  headquarters. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  Travancore 
showed  preference  to  Jaffna  tobacco  over  the  stuff  which 
was  imported  from  the  adjoining  districts 
Foreign  relations.  jn(}ia,  the  Government  entered- 

into  a  commercial  arrangement  with  Ceylon  for  its  supply 
at  prescribed  rates  (1818).  In  1823  Thanka&eri  was  taken 
on  lease  by  Travancore  from  British  Government  for  a 
period  of  twenty -four  years.  In  1825  the  English  obtained, 
possession  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Cape  Comorin  in  pur-  - 
siiance  to  a  treaty.  In  the  same  year  an  interstatal  question 
was  also  settled  as  regards  the  sovereignty  over  Edappalli,* 

It  was  in' the  reign  of  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Travancore  was  extended  over  the  territories 
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of  the  Edappalli  chief.  Edappalli  (Rapolim)  was  formerly 
an  independent  state  ruled  over  by  a  .Nampttthiri  Brah¬ 
man  dynasty.  Besides  the  patch  of  terri- 
EdappaUi.  tory  surrounding  their  ancestral  seat  at 
Edappalli  which  was  an  enclave,  so  to  speak,  in  the  territory 
of  the  king  of  Cochin,  the  chief  holds  plots  of  land  in 
Travancore,  Cochin,  Calicut  and  KSlat'hun&dL  Some  of 
these  w8re  acquired  as  remuneration  for  spiritual  servi¬ 
ces.  Hostility  with  Cochin  was  the  normal  rule  of  policy 
with  the  rulers  of  Edappalli  quite  as  much  as  friendship 
with  the  Zamorin.  The  island  of  Cochin  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Edappalli,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Raja  of 
Cochin  acquired  it  as  a  patrimonial  gift.  One  of  the 
Zamorin’s  many  invasions  of  the  Cochin  kingdom  was 
on  behalf  of  the  Edappalli  Raja  who  claimed  the  island 
as  belonging  to  him.  Many  a  time  the  kingdom  was 
§>  invaded  by  the  Portuguese.  The  attacks  by  Pachecco  in 
1504  and  by  D’Souza  in  1536  were  the  most  disastrous. 
In  later  times  the  Edappalli  chief  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Dutch  Company  (1740).  Mart'handa  Varma^nd 
.Rama  Varma  of  Travancore  spared  the  small  state  from 
invasion,  it  is  said,  on  the  score  of  the  Raja's  sacerdotal 
character. 

The  Edappalli  ftajas  continued  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers  till  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19tfi 
century.  But  as  their  power  had  become  weak  they 
habitually  obtained  the  help  of  Travancore  in  realising 
their  dues  from  their  subjects.  The  Raja  of  Cochin, 
however,  influenced  the  British  Resident,  Col.  Mac.  Dowall, 
to  place  Edappalli  under  his  protection.  They  sought  the 
permission  of  the  Madras  Government  on  the  allegation  that 
•the  Raja  of  Edappalli  desired  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Cochin  and  that  the  Rani  of  Travancore  had 
jfo;  objection  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  The  transfer  was  effec-. 
ted  in  995  M.E.  (1820  A.D.).  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
Re&ident’.s  representation  was  not  true  and  that  Ediappalli 
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which  disliked  the  relationship  with  Cochin  was  anxious 
to  place  itself  under  Travancore.  “The  Rajas  of  Cochin” 
said  the  chief,  “had  always  been  hostile  to  my  house  from 
the  earliest  ages  and  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Travancore  has  saved  what  remains  to  me  of  the  possessions 
of  my  ancestors  from  the  encroachment  of  the  Rajas  of 
Cochin;  under  these  circumstances  and  from  a  strong  feeling 
of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  Rajas  of  Travancore,  I 
request  that  my  possessions  may  be  replaced  under  the 
protection  of  Travancore”.  The  Resident  opposed  the 
request  and  intimated  to  the  Madras  Government  that  as  . 
the  disputes  and  scuffles  which  formerly  existed  between 
the  servants  of  the  two  states  in  the  matter  of  collection  of 
revenues  were  already  at  an  end  the  retransfer  need  not  be 
allowed.  But  the  Madras  Government  said  that  ‘as  their 
previous  order  was  caused  by  the  misrepresentation  made 
by  the  former  Resident  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  chief  # 
himself,  the  Governor-in*Council  was  of  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  founded  upon  it  was  harsh  and  unjust  and 
desired  accordingly  that  the  Tributary  might  again  be 
retransferred  to  the  authority  of  the  Travancore  Sircar’.1 
The  transfer  was  accordingly  effected  in  1000  M.  E.  (1825). 
Edappalli  is  now  one  of  the  E<Javakas  in  Travancore,  the 
other  Edavakas  being  Punjar,  Vanjippula,  and  Kilimsnur. 

The  Edappalli  chief  pays  to  the  Travancore  Sircar  a  subsidy 
of  Rs.  1082  chs.  16  per  annum.  Edappalli  comprises  the  five 
pakuthis  of  Edappalli  north  and  Edappalli  south  in  Parttr, 
Yalappalli  in  the  taluk  of  Kunnat'hun&d,  Thrkkunnappula 
in  KSrt'hikappalli  and  KallttppSra  in  Thiruvalla  taluk.  , 

The  history  of  Panjar  is  closely  associated  with  that 
of  Edappalli.  According  to  Padmanabha  • 
Panjsr.  Menon,  the  ancestors  of  the  Pttnjar  chief’s 
were  originally  of  the  Psmdyan  stock.  Unable  to  maintain 
1  Letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Government  to  the 
Resident,  dated  3 1st  Deo.  1824. 
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themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  enemies  one  of  the 
princes  sought  safety  in  Kerala  with  his  family.  Accepting 
the  hospitality  of  certain  Rajas  and  Nampnthiris  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  party  arrived  at  Edappalli  where  the  Raja  treated 
them  with  kindness.  Eventually  Manavikrama  Kula^elchara 
Perumal  purchased  the  tract  of  Piinjar  from  the  Raja 
of  Thekkumkur  and  exercised  ruling  authority  by  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  thereof.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
line,  the  people  invited  certain  members  of  the  $£rkara 
•Kovilakam  of  Cranganore  who  readily  stepped  into  the 
vacant  place  with  the  approval  of  the  Raja  of  Thekkumkur. 
The  introduction  of  members  from  Ssrkara  is  referred  to 
by  Gollenesse,  the  Dutch  Governor.1  The  Pttnjar  chief 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Raja  of  Vatakkumktu*  until 
the  absorption  of  that  state  into  Travancore. 

The  territory  of  the  Panthalam  Raja  was  absorbed  into 
Travancore  during  the  reign  of  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  (996 
M.  E.).  The  Panthalam  Rajas  are  of  the 
.  Panthalam  }ine  Qf  the  Thenksii  P&nclyan  kings.  Their 
advent  into  Travancore  appears  to  have  taken  place  by  about 
79  M.E.a  They  had  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghats. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  the  kings  of  Travancore  and 
their  co-operation  was  of  great  advantage  to  M'&rfhSntJa 
Varmaforthe  subjection  of  Kay ankulam.  During  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Tippu  Sultan  Travancore  called  upon  the  Pantha¬ 
lam  Raja  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war 
which  he.  did  by  borrowing  two  lakhs  and  twenty  thousand 
Rupees  charging  the  debt  on  the  tracts  owned  by  him.3 
In  969  M.  E.  the  lands  with  all  their  revenues  were 
hypothecated  to  .Travancore,  the.  Raja  .  retaining  pos¬ 
session  thereof  under  the  condition  that  he  would  pay 
every  year  Rs.  50,000  by  way  of  interest  and  instalment  of 

1  Galletti,  The  Dutch  in  Malabar,  p.  57. 

2  Shungoonny  Menon,  History  of  Travancore,  p.  9  J. 

3  App.  pp.  186.188. 
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the  principal.  Arrears  having  accrued  from  time  to.  time, 
Velu  Thampi  Dalava  effected  an  arrangement  by  which 
forest  produce  and  certain  other  items  of  revenue  in  the 
Panthalam  tract  were  to  be  collected  by  contractors  engaged 
by  Travancore.  The  debt  still  remained  undischarged.'  Ulti¬ 
mately  all  the  Panthalam  possessions  were  taken  over  by 
Travancore,  the  Raja  agreeing  to  that  course  accepting^ 
pension  to  him  and  to  the  other  members  of  .his  family.1 

In  1004  M.E.  (1829  A.D.)  prince  ftama  Varma  completed 
his  16th  year  of  age  and  was  installed  as  the  ruler  of  the 
state  (10th  Me^am)  amidst  the  great  re- 
°Mgenoythe  joicings  of  the  people.  The  Regent,  who 
so  successfully  administered  the  kingdom 
on  his  behalf,  cheerfully  retired  to  a  peaceful  private 
life  with  all  the  honours  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  The 
Maharaja  consulted  her  on  all  matters  of  importance  and 
profited  by  her  advice.  So  did  his  brother  Mart'haij^a  Varma 
after  him. 


Rama  Varma  (Swathi  Thirunal), 

1004—1022  M.  E. 

The  accession  of  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  was 
hailed  with  a  chorus  of  gratulations  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  young  Maharaja  possessed  a  remarkable  intelligence 
which  was  set  to  great  advantage  by  the  excellent  training 
which  it  was  his  good,  fortune  to  receive  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  his  father,  &aja  ftaja  Varma  Kbyil  Thampuran. 
He  had  a  strong  will  and  showed  great  aptitude  for  business. 
Swathi  Thirunal  was  a  man  of  high  attainments.  He  was 
a  good  scholar  in  Sanskrit,  Malay alam  and  Tamil  and  he 
also  acquired  proficiency  in  Telugu,  Marathi,  Hindustani 


1  App.  p-  274. 
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and  Persian.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  knew  eighteen 
different  languages.  His  knowledge  of  English,  a  rare 
accomplishment  in  those  days,  received  the  warm  eulogy 
of  Europeans.  The  Maharaja’s  ambition  lay  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  the  composition 
of  songs  and  poems,  and  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  talents 
in  general,  but  his  chief  pre-occupation  was  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

SwSthi  ThirunSl  wished  to  appoint  to  the  office  of 
Dewan  a  man  of  his  own  choice.  He  would  have  raised  liis 
tutor  Subba  Rao  to  that  high  and  responsible  position  even 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  had  it  not  been  for 
the  persistent  counsels  of  the  Rani  and  the  Resident  Col. 
Morison  who  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Venkata 
Rao.  But  fortune  soon  dawned  on  Subha  Rao.  On  the 
recall  of  Col.  Morison,  Venkata  Rao  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mysore  Com¬ 
mission.  Subba  Rao  was  appointed  Dewan  in  1005  M.  E. 

He  commenced  his  administration  with  an  ambi¬ 
tious  but  well-considered  programme  in  emulation  of 
his  predecessor.  The  work  of  government  was  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  achieving  of  the  triumphs  of  peace,  for  the 
alliance  with  the  East  India  Company  had  obviated  the 
danger  of  foreign  invasion  as  well  as  internal  insurrection. 
The  political  outlook  had  undergone  a  definite  change. 
Military  preparations  became  absolutely  unnecessary  in 
the  light  of  the  relationship  with  the  paramount  power 
which  had  solidified  into  a  permanent  guarantee.  This 
fact  was  duly  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  both  parties. 

The  Huzur  Cutcherry  and  other  public  offices  were 
shifted  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum  and  located  within  the  fort 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  This  shifting  of  the  head-office 
helped  the  expeditious  disposal  of  work.  The  Maharaja 
set  apart .  a  few  hours  everyday  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  particular  days  were  fixed  for  the  personal 
reports  of  the  Dewan,  the  Judges  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
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and  other  important  officers.  This  enabled  the  ruler  to 
keep  a  vigilant  watch  and  exercise  an  effective  control, 
over  the  details  of  the  working  and- progress  of  the  various 
Departments. 

Twenty  years  of  continuous  peace  encouraged  the 
Paramount  Power  to  withdraw  the  subsidiary  force 
maintained  in  Travancore.  In  1007  M.E.  (1832  A.D.)  Lieut. 
Col.  E.  Cadogan,  the  Resident,  wrote  thus  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras  : — 

“The  recall  of  the  subsidiary  force  in  December  1830 
affords  the  best  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  troops  in  Travancore  was  no  longer  deemed  a 
measure  of  expediency,  and  without  entering  minutely  into 
a  subject  that  has  already  been  under  the  consideration  of 
Government,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  a  few  words, 
that  the  force  might  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much 
earlier  period  with  perfect  safety  to  both  Sircars. 

“Immediately  after  the  war  of  1809,  the  State  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  was  deprived  of  its  arms,  ordnance  and  military 
stores,  and  the  inhabitants  so  completely  disarmed  as  to  be, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  utterly  annihilated.  No. 
man  has  since  been  permitted  to  hold  firearms  of  any 
.description  that  are  not  stamped,  registered  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  or  permit  from  the  Dewan;  and  as 
this  regulation  prevents  the  importation  of  arms  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  it  affords  the  best  security  against  serious  internal 
disturbance  or  resumption  of  designs  hostile  to  the 
British  authority.  Moreover  the  habits  and  character  • 
of  these  people  have  undergone  a  complete  change  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  That  warlike,  refractory  and 
turbulent,  temper  for  which  the  Nairs  of  Travancore 
were  once  so  remarkable  has  totally  disappeared,  and 
they  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  population  of  pacific  habits 
placing  th'e  most  implicit  confidence  in  our  protection  and 
well  convinced  that  their  safety  entirely  depends  on  the  ' 
stability,  support  and  friendship  of  the  British  Government, 
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“The  ostensible  reason,  by  treaty,  for  maintaining  a 
force  in  Travancore  was  to  protect  the  territories  of  His 
Highness  against  all  enemies  by  sea  and  land.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  Travancore  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Company’s  territories  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea, 
the  policy  of  shutting  up  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  to  shield  it  from  foreign  aggression  needs  no 
comment.  The  well-known  fact  that  Travancore  furnishes 
no  carriage  for  equipping  the  smallest  force  for  the  field 
renders  if  highly  improbable  that  any  European  enemy  will 
ever  attack  us  through  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  should  a 
landing  be  effected  in  ignorance  of  this  want  of  means,  and 
advance  of  five  miles  from  the  beach  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable. 

“The  native  regiment  now  in  Travancore  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  in  the  frontiers,  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  by  formidable  gangs  of  robbers  from  the  provinces 
of  Tinnevelly,  Coimbatore  and  South  Malabar.  It  has  also 
to  guard  the  Company’s  treasuries  at  Quilon,  Ernakulam 
•and  Cochin  and  it  appears  to  me  fully  adequate  to  all  these 
duties. ' 

“  By  the  foregoing  observations'!  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  first,  that  as  the  Travancore  state  is  unprovided 
with  arms,  ordnance  and  military  stores,  it  is  quite  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  for 
a  moment;  secondly  that  there  can  be  no  well-founded 
•apprehension  of  its  ever  ‘Supporting  a  foreign  enemy  because 
its  own  preservation  depends  entirely  upon  our  stability,’ 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  its  own  interest;  thirdly  no  power  can  invade  the  Travan- 
core  territory  without  passing  through  the  Company’s 
country  by  land,  and  it  cannot  be  assailed  by  seal  with  any 
hope  of  advantage, 'and  fourthly,  the  troops  now  in  Travan- 
.  core  are  quite  sufficient'  for  the  'purpose  intended  and  I  see' 
no  reason  forany  increase  whatever,”  i 
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This  was  assurance  enough,  and  the  Paramount  Power 
sanctioned  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces.  The  Maharaja, 
however,  was  for  the  retention  of  the  Resident’s  military 
staff  for 'some  more  time  to  come.  In  December  1830  the 
Company’s  troops  stationed  at  Aramboly  and  BhnthappapB 
were  recalled,  and  the  subsidiary  force  in  Travancore  was 
reduced  to  one  regiment  of  infantry. 

In  1005  M.E.  (1830)  the  Governor  of  Madras,  Lushingtou, 
visited  Travancore  to  acquaint  himself  personally  with  the 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  the  first  time  that 

1  r  the  Governor  of  a  British  Indian  province 
paid  a  visit  to  this  kingdom.  The  former  Resident  had  pre¬ 
judiced  the  Governor’s  mind  against  the  Maharaja.  But 
the  real  facts  we're  discovered  to  be  otherwise.  Lushmgton 
left  Travancore  delighted  with  all  that  he  saw.  How¬ 
ever,  the  higher  authorities,  and  especially  the  Court  of 
Directors,  were  still  under  a  cloud  of  prejudice.  In  their 
extract  from  political  letter  to  Bengal  on  18th  December  • 
1832  they  wrote  : — 

“Our  relations  with  the  State  of  Travancore  therefore 
appear  to  us,  as  they  existed  at  the  date  of  your  most  recent 
communications,  to  have  been  in  a  state  by  no  means  satis¬ 
factory.  Upon  authority  indeed,  which  Col.  Morison  seems 
confidently  to  rely  on,  it  would  seem  that  the  country,  which 
on  the  accession  of  the  Rajah  was  in  a  most- flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  was  hastening  to  decline.  Its  affairs  we  trust  have 
received  in  the  meantime  your  watchful  attention. 

“We  confide  in  your  judgment  and  care  for  discover¬ 
ing  and  executing  whatever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
require;  and  for  that  purpose  we  desire  that  you  will  consider 
the  management  of  Travancore  affairs  as  specially  entrusted 
to  you.”  0 

The  visit  of  the  Governor  gave  the  Maharaja  an  • 
opportunity  to  see  the  British  army  in  full  parade.  He  was 
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so  much  struck  with  their  dress  and  their  drill  that  he 
R  forms  made  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of 
6  ”  his  own  forces  after  the  British  model. 

New  accoutrements  were  got  down  and  the  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  give  the  men  an  improved  training. 
The  dress  of  the  mounted  troopers  was  improved  and  their 
number  increased.  The  name  of  the  force  was  changed. 
It  was  thereafter  to  be  called  the  NSyar  Brigade.  The 
brigade  was  charged  with  the  performance  of  guard 
duty  in  the  palace,  treasuries,  and  temples.  They  formed 
the  Maharaja’s  escort  in  state  ceremonies  and  religious 
processions.  In  the  early  years  of  British  administration 
the  Company’s  Government  were  glad  to  lend  their  soldiers 
to  enhance  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  religions  festi¬ 
vals.  But  the  old  policy  was  changed  in-deference  to  the 
agitation  against  the  officers  and  servants  of  a  Christian 
government  participating  in  religious  functions  of  what  was 
termed  a  superstitious  character.  The  European  officers  of 
the  NSyar  Brigade  were  relieved  from  attending  the  Hindu 
religious  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  scheme  of  judicial  administration  sponsored  by 
Munro  was  good  so  far  as  it  went;  but  the  courts  were 

few  and  the  judges  were  obliged  to  deal 
Administration  ,  .  ...  .  .. 

of  justice.  .with  cases  large  and  small  in  an  indiscri¬ 
minate  manner.  The  facilities  for  exer¬ 
cising  appellate  jurisdiction  were  inadequate.  In  1007  M.E. 
Munsiff’s  Courts  were  established  for  the  disposal  of 
petty  civil  and  police  cases.  The  very  next  year  the  Huztfr 
Court  was  abolished  and  Zilla  Courts  established  instead. 
The  judicial  department  was  reorganised  and  placed 
on  an  efficient  footing.  A  Munsiff  from  British  India 
was  appointed  the  Chief  Judge  in  the  reformed  Appeal 
Court  at  the  capital.  The  sovereign  ceased  to  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  cases  leaving  them  to  be  disposed 
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of  by  the  judicial  officers  in  due  course  of  law,  reservation 
being,  however,  made  in  cases  in  which  the  punishment  of 
death  or  transportation  for  life  was  inflicted. 

A  code  of  regulations  was  promulgated  in  1010  M.  E. 
It  was  framed  by  Kuntan  Menon  who  was  appointed  Huzur 
Dewan  Poishkar  ou  the  recommendation  of  the  Resident, 
Casamajor.  MsnOn  'proved  to  be  an  excellent  acquisition  to 
the.Travancore  service  and  afforded  such  satisfaction  to  the 
MahS-raja  that  ho  placed  the  details  of  the  administration  in 
the  Peishkar’s  hands  and  directed.  Subba  Rao  to  place 
similar  trust  in  him,  ordering  further  that  if  the  Dewan 
should  entertain  doubts  on  any  points  of  importance,  he 
should  report  the  same  personally  to  His  Highness’. 1 

The  new  code  of  laws  was  framed  on  the  British 
model.  It  consisted  of  eight  regulations;  the  first  five 
dealt  with  the  civil  procedure  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Munsiff,  Zilla  and  Appeal  courts.  The  sixth  in¬ 
vested  the  Tahsildars  with  police  authority  and  the  Zilla 
courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
regulations  authorised  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  to 
function  as  sessions  courts.  The  munsiffs  were  to  be 
appointed  by  royal  commission.  They  were  to  be  persons 
of  not  less  than  25  years  of  age  with  experience  of  the  work 
in  the  Munsiff,  Zilla  and  Huzur  offices.  They  had  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Appeal  Court  that  they  would  do 
their  work  with  diligence  and  integrity.  The  laws  forbade 
them  to  decide  cases  to  which  their  relations,  subordinates 
or  dependants  were  parties.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
officers  was  limited  to  money  suits.  The  plaints  were  to  be 
written  on  stamped  cadjans  procurable  from  courts  at  fixed 
prices.  Depositions  were  ,to  be  taken  down  and  evidence 
recorded  in  open  court.  The  expeditious  disposal  of  cases 
was  ensurad  by  wise  provisions.  The  punishment  of 
defaulters  was  amply  provided  for.  If  there  were  too  many 
oases  on  the  file  of  the  Munsiff,  the  District  Judge  was  to 


1  Shungoonuy  Menon— History  of  Travancore,  p.  412- 
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send  for  some  of  them  to  be  tried  in  his  court.  The  entries 
in  [he  old  records  prove  that  the  fining  of  judges  and 
munsiffs  for  slackness  of  work  was  common.  The  Distriot 
Judge  was  invested  with  the  authority  to  punish  the 
munsiffs  and  the  Sasthria  attached  to  the  court  with  a  fine 
of  rupees  five  for  every,  act  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  reforming  activity  extended  over  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  utility.  The  beginnings  of  English  edu- 
n  ,  ,  cation  were  laid  in  1009  M.  E.  (1834)  by 

opening  a  school  at  Trivandrum.  District 
schools  were  also  established.  A  committee  of  Europeans 
which  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  school,  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  institution 
and  suggested  to  the  Government  the  desirability  of  holding 
out  some  prospects  of  future  employment  in  the  public 
service  to  the  boys  who  might  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  progress. 

The  establishment  of  the  Trivandrum  Observatory 
and  the  opening  of  the  Charity  Hospital  bear  testimony  to 
the  Maharaja’s  faith  in  western  science.  The  Engineering 
Department  was  inaugurated  to  construct  and  maintain 
works  of  public  utility.  A  separate  section  known  as  the 
Mctramat'h  Department  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
palaoes  and  temples  was  reorganised.  An  irrigation 
Mammal h  Department  was  also  organised  and  established 
in  NanjanSd.  Minor  duties  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
articles  were  abolished,  thus  giving  stimulus  to*the  growth  of 
trade.  The  district  officers  were  instructed  to  do  their  best 
for  the  development  of  agriculture.  A  census  was  taken  in 
1836  A.  D.  with  the  help  of  the  Tahsildars  of  the  several 
taluks.  The  total  population  in  the  State  was  calculated  to 
be  12,80,668.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  during  the  time  of  this  Maharaja  was 
the  revenue  survey  started  in  1012  M.E.  The  main  principle 
of  the  purvey  was  the  taking  of  field  measurements  and  the 
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fixing  of  different  rates  for  different  classes  of  coconut 
and  certain  other  trees  as  judged  by  their  yield. 

Old  stables  were  repaired,  one  for  the  royal  studd, 
another  for  the  cavalry  horses,  and  a  third  for  the  horses 
to  be  supplied  to  the  palace  officials  and  servants  who 
accompanied  the  Maharaja  during  state  processions  and 
also  for  use  of  officers  on  urgent  public  duty.  The 
horse-breeding  establishment  maintained  at  ThOvala 
was  improved.  The  best  elephants  caught  by  the  Forest 
Department  were  brought  to  Trivandrum  for  carrying 
howda,  flags  and  other  royal  emblems.  To  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  stables  was  attached  a  menagerie  where  tigers, 
panthers  and  other  wild  animals  were  collected  and  caged. 
A  cow-stall  was  constructed  in  the  fort,  All  this  was  done 
as  much  for  demonstration  as  for  pleasure.' 

The  efficiency  of  the  government  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  policies  inaugurated  by  the  Maharaja  failed,  however,  to 
make  the  administration  an  easy  task, 
Tr°nesidentth  th°  Rao  Srew  unpopular.  Complaints 

1  were  made  against  Koo'hu  Sankafa  Pillai 

the  Dewan  Peishkar  and  Narayanan  KeSavan,  one  of  the 
judges.  The  Maharaja  also  entertained  certain  suspicions 
against  them.  In  1012  M.E.  (1837  A.  D.)  orders  were  issued 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Resident,  Col.  Fraser,  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Dewan  and  the  Dewan  Peishkar  pending 
the  decision  of  an  enquiry  to  be  conducted  by  a  commission. 
After  a  prolonged  enquiry  the  commission  declared  that 
the  Dewan  and  the  Peishkar  were  innocent.  But  the 
Maharaja,  being  morally  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  dismissed  them.  Ranga  Rao,  who  was  Dewan 
Peishkar,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  Maharaja 
invited  Raya  Raya  Raya  Venkata  Rao,  formerly 'Dewan 
of  Travancore,  from  Kumbhak5nam,  and  appointed  him 
Dewan  (1013  M.  E.).  Though  old  in  years,  Venkata  Rao 
70 
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began  his  second  administration  with  energy  and  zeal.  But 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  out  with  Captain  Douglas, 
the  Resident.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  administration  in  the  face  of  the  Resident’s 
displeasure  Yenkata  Rao  tendered  his  resignation  (1014 
M.  E.).  Captain  Douglas  was  friendly  to  the  former  Dewan, 
Subba  Rao,  and  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  ability. 
The  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  re-entertain  Subba  Rao  and 
honour  him  with  his  full  confidence.  The  Dewan’s  autho¬ 
rity  received  an  accession  of  strength  at  this  time  as  the 
former  practice  of  the  important  officers  submitting  de¬ 
partmental  details  and  taking  commands  from  the  ruler 
direct  was  done  away  with.  Thereafter  the  Dewan  was  to 
be  the  sole  channel  of  communication.  He  was  also  ex¬ 
pressly  empowered  to  control  the  officers  and  regulate  the 
work. 

When  affairs  were  getting  on  satisfactorily  in  this 
fashion,  General  Cullen  came  to  Travancore  as  British 
Resident  in  1015  M.  E.  (1840  A.  D.).  From  the  beginning 
misunderstandings  arose  between  him  and  the  Maha¬ 
raja.  It  was  accentuated  by  Krishna  Rao,  the  Resid¬ 
ent’s  favourite,  a  native  of  Masulipatam,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  his  patron  to  Travancore.  The  Maharaja,  out  of 
deference  to  the  Resident’s  wishes,  appointed  him  Deputy 
Peishkar  in  the  Huzur  in  charge  of  the  Eevaswam,  Ottu- 
pufas,  and  other  departments.  Krishna  Rao  was  a  man  of 
great  ambition.  Aspiring  to  become  Dewan  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  .  into  discredit  the  administration  of  Subba  Rao. 
General  Cullen  was  arrogant  and  imperious.  He  was  hard 
of  hearing  and  was  not  above  exhibiting  his  temper  and 
parading  his  authority  to  make  up  for  his  natural  defect. 
The  MahSraja  avoided  interviews  with  the  Resident  as  far 
as  possible.  Krishna  Rao  utilised  his  opportunities  so 
skilfully  that  he  succeeded  in  widening  the  breach.  He 
misrepresented  matters  to  the  Resident  and  made  him 
believe  that  the  Maharaja  had  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
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British  representative,  attributing  that  result  to  the  Dewan’s 
intrigues.  This  naturally  irritated  Genera]  Cullen  who 
began  to  indulge  in  a  course  of  systematic  retaliation. 
Every  act  of  the  Maharaja  and  the  Dewan  was  misconstrued. 
Administrative  measures  were  opposed  for  the  mere  sake  of 
opposition.  No  appointment  was  permitted  to  be  made 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Resident.  The  Dewan  became 
absolutely  powerless.  The  Resident  encouraged  petitions 
and  complaints  from  parties  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
called  for  reports  and  records  from  the  courts  and  the  Huzur 
Cutcherry  and  passed  on  them  scarping  strictures.  The . 
people  lost  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
they  apprehended  that  the.  judges  were  being  obliged  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  Resident.  The  Chief  Justice 
reported  to  the  Government  that  judicial  work  was  being 
hampered  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  suffered 
seriously  .on  account  of  the  unnecessary  explanations  which 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Resident  and  which  wholly 
occupied  the  time  of  the  dourt. 

Day  after  day  the  interference  increased.  It  passed 
all  bounds.  The  attitude  of  the  Resident  became  unbear¬ 
able.  The  authorities  of  Fort  St.  George  lent  their  ears 
freely  to  him.  They  accepted  his  facts  as  indisputable 
and  his  opinions  absolutely  correct.  Great  indeed  was  the 
value  which  attached  to  the  judgment  of  ‘the  man  on  the 
spot’  in  those  days  when  there  was  no  railway  nor  tele¬ 
graph,  no  vigilant  press  nor  any  other  ohannel  of  speedy  and 
reliable  communication.  The  position  of  the  Maharaja 
became  humiliating.  General  Cullen  misrepresented  matters 
to  the  Madras  Government  who  recorded  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  minutes  on  the  administration  of  Travancore. 
The  Maharaja’s  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Court  of  Directors  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Madras 
Government,  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  Subba  Rao 
resigned  his  office  in  disgust  (1017  M.  E.), 
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The  Maharaja  promoted  the  Resident’s  protege 
Krishna  Rao  to  the  post  of  Head  Dewan  Peishkar  and  put 
him  in  oharge  of  the  administration.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
further  troubles.  The  ruler  was  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
wishes  of  the  representative  of  the  Paramount  Power.  But 
General  -Cullen  continued  his  activities  in  ‘harassing’  the 
Maharaja  with  his  acts  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  state.  When  the  worry  and  indignity  became 
unbearable  the  Maharaja  prepared  a  detailed  memorandum 
pointing  out  the  great  injustice  which  was  being  done  to 
his  country  and  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  the 
relationship  with  the  British  Government  had  exposed  him 
and  his  dynasty.  The  letter  concluded  with  the  offer 
that  if  things  were  to  continue  in  that  manner  he  was 
ready  to  abdicate.  But  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  and  the 
Elaya  Raja  prevailed  upon  him  to  refrain  from  forwarding 
the  memorandum  to  the  Madras  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  Kfishna  Rao  failed  to  .give 
satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  The  Madras  Government 
were,  however,  obliged  to  give  their  approval  to  a  change 
of  personnel  when  the  Maharaja  addressed  them  on  the 
subject  with  facts  and  figures.  The  old  retired  Dewan 
Reddy  Rao  was  again  sent  for  and  appointed  chief  minister, 
Krishna  Rao  reverting  to  his  former  office.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  of  course  approved  by  the  Madras  Government. 
The  Resident,  however,  in  communicating  the  approval 
wrote  to  Reddy  Rao  that  the  Madras  Government  appre¬ 
hended  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
laborious  duties  of  the  office  in  his  advanced  years  and 
infirm  state  of  health.  But,  he  added  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  aid  which  he  would  receive  from  Krishna 
Rao,  the  Dewan  Peishkar,  who  during  the  time  he  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  office  of  Dewan  was  reported  by  the  Resident 
to  have  reduced  the  arrears  of.  business  and  instilled  a 
vigour  into  the  administration  highly  creditable  to  himself 
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and  advantageous  to  his-  country.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Resident’s  letter  to  Reddy  Rao  is  interesting 

“And  I  shall  equally  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you 
every  possible  support  by  which  means,  I  think  every  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  afforded  to  His  Highness  the  Rajah  as  well  as 
to  the  Madras  Government.  As  I  am  opposed  to  the  system 
which  has  occasionally  obtained  of  filling  a  Cutcherry  with 
friends  and  dependants,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  bring 
with  you  no  persons  with  that  view  and  that  you  will  limit 
the  persons  who  may  accompany  you  to  such  number  only 
of  your  family  as  may  be  reasonable  and  indispensable  to 
your  personal  comfort.’’ 

The  meaning  of  this  letter  was  clear.  The  Resident 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  Reddy  Rao’s  appointment  which 
was  in  supersession  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  claims 
of  Krishna  Rao,  his  own  man.  The  warning  administered  to 
the  Dewan  not  to  “  fill  the  Cutcherry  with  friends  and 
dependants”  was  a  farcical  demonstration  of  regard  for  up¬ 
right  conduct.  Every  Resident  in  those  days  used  to  bring 
with  him  to  Travancore  his  own  friends  and  dependants. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  regency  of  Rg,pi  PSrvathi 
Bayi  to  the  reign  of  Ayilyam  ThirunSl,  it  was  a  period  of 
Rao  Dewans,  and  every  one  of  them  was  the  protege  of 
one  Resident  or  another.  In  spite  of  this  lettei  Reddy  Rao 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  his  relations  and  employed 
two  of  his  sons  in  his  own  office.  Krishna  Rao  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  his  office  as  Head  Dewan  Peishkar  all 
the  same.  The  new  Dewan  was  obliged  to  take  advantage 
of  local  talent  in  the  work  of  administration.  Ke^ava  Pillai 
and  Koefhu  Sankara  Pillai  the  Peishkar  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  a  few  years  back  were  re-entertained. 

Krishna  Rao  now  began  to  ply  his  nefarious  trade 
of  intrigue  with  added  determination  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Resident’s  favour.  The  Maharaja’s  authority  was  openly 
flouted.  The  spectacle  of  a  political  adventurer  treating  the 
paler  of  an  important  state  which  till  recently  was  an  ally 
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of  the  English  on  equal  terms  became  unendurable.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  put  up  with  the  indignity  any  longer  the 
Maharaja  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
explaining  the  circumstances  and  requesting  his  help  to 
,  vindicate  his  own  position.  That  letter  would  show  the 
immense  power  wielded  by  the  representatives  of  British 
authority  at  the  courts  of  Indian  rulers  who  were  in 
subsidiary  alliance.  A  detailed  statement  was  made  ex¬ 
plaining  the  unprecedented  interference  of  the  Resident 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  his  unjustifiable  prejudice 
against  the  Dewan  Subba  Rao,  a  tried  and  respected  officer. 
The  Madras  Government  took  the  Resident  to  task  and 
informed  the  Maharaja  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  services  of  Krishna  Rao.  Krishna  Rao 
was  therefore  obliged  to  resign  his  office  and  leave  Travan- 
core.  General  Cullen  was  greatly  vexed  at  the  treatment 
which  was  offered  to  his  friend  and  dependant  and  decided 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  one  of  the  Maharaja’s  trusted 
dependants.  The  old  retired  Dewan  Subba  Rao  was  the 
chosen  victim,  for  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  bringing  about  Krishna  Rao’s  retirement.  The  Resident 
wrote  to  the  Madras  Government  recommending  the 
removal  of  Subba  Rao  from  Travancore  alleging  that  his 
stay  at  the  Maharaja’s  capital  was  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Slate.  The  Madras  Government  approved  of 
the  .suggestion  and  Subba  Rao  was  obliged  to  leave  Tri¬ 
vandrum.  From  that  time  the  feelings  between  the  Maha¬ 
raja  and  the  Resident  became  worse  than  they  ever  were. 

The  Maharaja  refused  audience  to  the  Resident.  The 
very  mention  of  his  name  became  intolerable;  for  on  the 
one  hand  was  his  aversion  to  General  Cullen  and  on  the 
other  was  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  vindicate  the 
prestige  of  royalty  from  the  simulating  onslaughts  of  the 
representative  of  the  Paramount  Power,  who  wished  to  have 
everything  done  in  his  own  way.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Maharaja  was  in  South  Travancore  in  1019  M.E.  (1844  A.D,) 
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for  performing  certain  religious  ceremonies  in  the  temple  of 
Suehlndram  the  people  of  NanjanS^,  who  from  the  earliest 
times  enjoyed  the  right  of  audience  with  the  king  sought, 
permission  to  pay  their  respects.  But  the  Maharaja 
declined  to  see  them  as  he  feared  that  they  might  make 
reference  to  the  high-handed  interfeience  of  the  Resident 
to  which  under  the  new  developments  he  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce. 

In  1020  M.E.  (1845  A.D.)  the  two  sons  of  Dewan  Reddy 
Rao  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Tra- 
Reddy  Rao  lesigm.  Vancore  Government  were  dismissed  at 
the  advice  of  the  Madras  Government.  Iu  the  same  year 
charges  of  a  serious  nature  were  brought  against  the 
Dewan  who  had  fallen  into  evil  ways  and  resorted  to 
questionable  methods  of  enriching  himself.  His  conduct  in 
a  boundary  dispute  with  Cochin  was  suspicious.  In  an 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Pamr  Tahsildar  regarding 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  in  his  official  capacity 
Reddy  Rao  appeared  to  have  connived  at  the  corrupt  practice 
of  his  own  subordinate  in  matters  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  accepted  presents  from  the  son  of  the  late  Dewan 
Kanjappayya  of  Cochin.  The  Maharaja  was  a  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian  and  made  no  difference  between  small  officers  and 
big  in  matters  of  punishment  when  there  was  a  moral  con¬ 
viction  of  offence  having  been  committed.  Reddy  Rao  was 
therefore  ordered  to  tender  his  resignation  or  to  submit 
himself  to  a  public  enquiry  into  his  conduct.  The  Dewan 
accepted  the  former  alternative  and  resigned  his  office. 

On  the  retirement  of  Reddy  Rao,  Srinivasa  Rao,  the  First 
Judge  of  the  Appeal  Court,  was  appointed  Head  Dewan  Pt  ish- 
kar,  and  placed  in  charge  oi  the  administration;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  work  as  the  country  was  then  in  a 
disturbed  state.  On  one  side  there  was  the  Resident  unneces¬ 
sarily  interfering  in  every  detail  of  administration,  and  on 
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the  other  a  sovereign  who  had  become  indifferent  to  affairs 
of  state  and  had  given  up  solely  to  religious  and  devotional 
exercises.  The  district  officers  were  inactive  ahd  the 
collection  of  revenue  fell  into  arrears.  The  treasury  was 
empty  and  the  pay  of  the  different  establishments  was  over¬ 
due.  Although  Srinivasa  Rao  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
finances  of  the  state  to  a  satisfactory  level,  the  MahSrSja 
entertained  serious  doubts  regarding  his  fitness,  especially 
when  the  Resident  was  opposed  to  him.  Tired  of  alterca¬ 
tions  with  General  Cullen,  the  Maharaja  resolved  to  end 
the  trouble  by  re-appojnting  Krishna  Rao  as  the  Dewan. 
General  Cullen  blessed  the  proposal.  No  sooner  was  Krishna 
Rao  ushered  into  the  royal  presence  than  the  Maharaja  in  a 
very  unusual  way  -  smiled  and  said,  “here  Krishna  -Rao 
(giving  the  mitu  or  commission  of  appointment),  accept  your 
re-appointment  into  my  service.  I  forgive  and  forget  all 
what  is  past;  from  this  day  you  are  my  man  and  not  General 
Cullen’s.  Go,  work  -honestly  for  the  advancement  of  my 
country.’’  Krishna  Rao  became  speechless,  shed  tears  and 
said  :--“Maharaja !  Maharaja  !  I  am  Your  Highness’  slave 
.  and  waiting  boy;  protect'me,  protect  me.” 

The  last  two  years  of  the  Maharaja  were  clouded 
with  disease  and  deep  mental  agony.  So  early  as  in  1013 
M.E.,  Princess  Rukmiiji  Bayi,  his  sister,  died.1  Eight  years 
afterwards  in  1020  M.  E.  the  death  of  his  father  caused  the 
Maharaja  the  deepest  sorrow.  Day  by  day  his  health 
declined  and  on  the  morning  of  12  th  Dhanu  1022  M.  E. 
(25th  December  1846)  Maharaja  Swathi  Thirunal  felt  unable 
to  move  out  of  his  bed  and  go  through  his  daily  routine. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Elaya  ftaja  and  Rapii  Parvathi  Bayi 
visited  him  in  his  bed-room  and  found  him  extremely 
weak.  Towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  on  the  next 
day  the  Maharaja  was  found  dead. 


1  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children  of  whom  Rama  Varma  Ayilyam 
Thirun&l  and  Rama  Varma  Vieskham  Thiruna!  oame  to  the  throne. 
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Maharaja  Swathi  Thifunal  was  a  popular  ruler, 
loved  and  respected  by  all  his  people.  He  was  gentle  but 
asserti've.  He  was  always  anxious  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  royalty  and  the  magnificence  of  the  court.  The  arts 
and  sciences  claimed  him  for  their  libera]  patron.  He  was 
a  poet,  musician  and  a  musical  composer  of  very  high  re¬ 
putation.  Some  of  his  poems  are  sung  in  all  parts  of  India 
aiid  are  greatly  appreciated  even  to  this  day.  His  literary 
works  are  equally  the  admiration  of  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Swathi  Thifunal  was  a  monarch  of  the  old  school 
whose  ideal  of  kingship  was  that  of  a  good  ruler  answer- 
able  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  blending  in  himself  the 
traditions  of  his  exalted  office  and  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
his  subjects;  a  monarch  pious  and  charitable  and  a  father  to 
his  people.  But  times  were  different.  Mart'handa  Yarma 
the  Great  succeeded  in  establishing  the  central  authority 
of  the  state  safe  in  the  sovereign’s  hands  untrammelled  by 
local  magnates,  village  associations  and  national  councils. 
But  in  a  hundred  years  circumstances  changed  and  the 
administration  came  to  be  controlled  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  of  the  empire  consistently  with 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  and  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  rulers,  rights  and  prerogatives  which  were  seen  in 
the  light  of  a  new  theory  of  paramountcy  and  subordination. 
The  people  of  Travancore  appreciated  the  many  good  things 
the  Maharaja  did  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  They  took 
the  wish  for  the  deed  in  what  was  left  unfinished.  To  this 
day  Maharaja  Swathi  Thifunal  is  known  in  Travancore  as 
the  Garbha  tinman;  good  and  great  and  kindly  even  from 
his  bifth. 

This  Maharaja  was  fortunate  in  many  respects 
but  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  relations  with 
the  British  Resident,  General  Cullen.  His  reign  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods,  the  pre-Cullen 
period  and  the  Cullen  period.  The  disputes  with  the  Resi¬ 
dent  continued  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  Maharaja 
71 
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refusing  to  compromise  his  position  by  courting  General 
Cullen’s  friendship  though  Rani  P&rvathi  Bayi  and  Prince 
Mart'hapda  Varma  made  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  him 
to  follow  that  course.  A  few  outstanding  facts  relating  to  the 
political  relationship  may  be  borne  in  mind.  The  contest  for 
power  between  Macaulay  and  Velu  Thampi  led  to  a  serious 
rebellion.  During  the  nine  years  when  Munro  was  the 
British  representative  there  was  no  cause  for  any 
trial  of  strength  as  the  Ranis  were  always  prepared  to 
respect  his  instructions  and  win  his  confidence.  Sw£- 
thi  Thirunal  Maharaja  did  his  best  to  maintain  his 
own  views  in  regard  to  internal  administration.  But 
considerations  of  the  prestige  of  the  British  Resident 
secured  for  General  Cullen  the  general  support  of  the 
Madras  Government,  though  when  disputes  came  to  a  head 
that  Government  evinced  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  ruler  of  Travancore  unimpaired  as  far  as  they 
deemed  practicable.  Many  were  the  occasions  in  which  the 
Maharaja  complained  to  the  Madras  Government  the  diffi- 
culties  he  experienced  from  the  hostile  attitude  of  General 
Cullen.  But  after  a  time  he  realised  that  the  Resident 
would  have  his  way.  The  proud  Maharaja  chafed  under 
that  feeling  and  grew  indifferent  to  his  duties  as  a  ruler. 
The  last  six  years  of  the  reign  were  therefore  a  period  of 
disappointment,  anxiety  and  despair  to  the  Maharaja.  That 
does  not  however  detract  from  the  permanent  value  of  the 
commendable  administration  of  the  state  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Maharaja  in  the  earlier  period.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  administration  achieved  during  those  eleven  years 
was  so  high  and  the  sense  of  public  duty  which  cHtract- 
erised  the  Maharaja’s  policies  so  remarkable  that  the  verdict 
of  history  is  in  Swathi  Thirunal’s  favour.  He  was  ready  to 
encourage  character  and  talent  among  his  officers.  He 
had  his  own  personal  likes  in  the  choice  of  men  for  filling 
the  higher  offices  of  the  .Government.  But  if  any  fall  was 
noticed  in  the  standard  of  efficiency  or  honesty  in  a  public 
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servant  the  Maliarsja  picked  him  up  for  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  Peishkar  who 
was  guilty  of  corruption  is  illustrative  of  the  ruler’s  love  of 
public  morality: 

“As  we  had  reason  to  appreciate  your  ability  and  long 
experience  of  public  business  during  the  time  you  were 
holding  minor  appointments  we  promoted  you  to  the  office 
of  Dewan  Peishkar,  but  in  course  of  time  you  proved  your¬ 
self  to  be  extraordinarily  avaricious  like  other  mean  persons 
and  various  evils  have  resulted  in  consequence;  we  therefore 
have  dismissed  you  from  your  present  office.” 

The  dewanship  conferred  no  degree  of  immunity  on 
the  ground  of  the  prestige  of  his  office  or  the  personal 
regard  of  the  Maharaja.  Dewan  Subba  Rao,  his  own  tutor, 
was  dismissed  from  office  along  with  a  Peishkar  and  a 
Judge  on  certain  serious  charges  preferred  against  them  by 
the  people  though  a  commission  which  was  appointed  to  try 
them  expressed  their  opinion  in  favour  of  their  innocence. 
The  Maharaja’s  principle  was  that  if  the  highest  officer 
misbehaved  he  deserved  the  severest  punishment  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  and  a  warning  to  others.  The  punishment  awarded 
»to  another  Dewan,  Reddy  Rao,  though  alternative  in 
form  and  gave  a  choice  of  risk,  was  equally  effective.  The 
Dewan  saved  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  dismissal  by 
a  timely  resignation  of  his  office. 

Very  early  in  his  reign  he  performed  the  Thulapurusha- 
ddnam  in  1004  M.  E.  which  was  followed  by  the  Eiranya- 
garbham  in ’1009  M.  E.  Many  learned'  men  from  all  parts 
of  India  flocked  to  his  court  to  display  their  learning  and 
earn*their  rewards.  Famous  musicians  from  far  and  near 
were  proud  to  take  service  under  him.  The  Maharaja 
possessed  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  native  dance  known 
as  Bharathd  ndtyam.  lie  had  in  his  court  distinguished 
acrobats,  magicians,  athletes  and  a  set  of  “Hyderabad  Pail- 
wans”  well-skilled  in  wonderful'  feats.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Chinese  nation.  In  addition  to  all  these 
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there  were  also  representatives  of  various  nationali¬ 
ties,  Nepalese,  Arabs,  Negros,  Turks,  Malays,  and 
Japanese.  He  believed  that  pomp  and  splendour  were 
attributes  of  royalty.  It  was  in  his  time  that  a  golden  car 
was  built  and  fashionable  etiquettes  introduced  in  cere¬ 
monial  processions. 


Uthram  Thirunal  Marthanda  Varma, 

1022-1036  M.  E. 

'M5rt’han<Ja  Varma1  was  installed  on  the  rausnad  two 
months  after  his  brother’s  demise.  The  interval  was  un¬ 
usually  long.  It  was  due  to  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
necessary  communication  from  the  Government  of  Madras. 
The  new  ruler  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and 
was  proficient  in  Sanskrit,  Malayalam,  Tamil,  Hindustani 
and  Marathi.  He  was  not  so  much  of  a  genius  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  But  a  correct  estimate  of  his  position  and  a 
knowledge  of  current  politics  prevented  those  unending 
conflicts  with  the  British  Resident  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ministers  which  formed  an  unfortunate' 
feature  of  Swathi  Thirunal’s  reign.  The  MahSrSja  saw  the 
wisdom  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans  from  some 
of  whom  he  acquired  a  rather  systematic  knowledge  of 
western  science,  chemistry,  astronomy  and  medicine.  A 
laboratory  was  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  chemicals.  The  Maharaja  applied  himseff  carefully 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  well  and  had  a 
small  dispensary  of  his  own.  He  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  General  Cullen.  It  was  not  a  case  of  suddenly 
making  friends  with  the  declared  enemy  of  his  elder  brother 
Swathi  Thirunal  Maharaja  whom  he  admired  so  well  and 

1  He  ia  known  as  BhagySdaya  Mfirt'h&oda  Varma,  Bh&gyam  being  the 
Sanskrit  equivalent  •  for  Uthfam  star.  The  word  also  means  good 
fortups.  .  - 
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loved  so  sincerely.  That  brother  himself  had  given  him 
valuable  advice.  Msrt'handa  Varma  the  Great  advised  his 
nephew  and  heir-apparent  to  maintain  a  perpetual  alliance 
with  the  East  India  Company.  SwSthi  ThifunSl  counselled 
his  brother  to  keep  himself  out  of  harm  by  cultivating  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  British  representative. 

In  those  days  the  British  officers  who  came  to 
Travancore  as  the  representatives  of  the  Paramount  Power 
had  little  scruple  to  bring  with  them  their  own  favourites; 
and  they  had  their  own  gratification  in  pushing  up  their 
dependants.  General  Cullen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly 
interested  in  encouraging  Krishna  Rao  who  came  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  in  his  train.  The  occasion  was  favourable.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  was  far  from  being  pros¬ 
perous.  Srinivasa  Rao,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  admini¬ 
stration,  was  not  an  efficient  officer.  He  was  besides  in 
disfavour  with  the  Resident  who  wrote  : — 

“After  the  long  interval  of  one  and  a  half  years  that 
the  Peishcar  was  in  charge  of  the  affairs,  instead  of  there 
having  been  the  slightest  improvement,  he  has  to  observe 
with  regret  that  the  deterioration  of  the  finances  and  im¬ 
perfect  management  of  the  administration  has  never  been 
at  any  time  more  conspicuous  and  that  after  six  years  he 
has  been  in  Travancore,  it  is  with  pain  that  he  feels  himself 
compelled  to  make  such  a  declaration”. 

The  .meaning  of  this  was  very  clear.  Srinivasa  Rao’s 
administration  was  declared  worthless  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  appointment  of  the  Resident’s  protege,  Krishna 
Rao,  who  was  waiting  for  the  Dewan’s  place.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  himself  echoed  these  sentiments  in  his  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Madras  observing  that  His  Highness  was 
“deeply  impressed  with  the  embarassed  state  of  the  finances 
and  the  irregularities  which  existed  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  State  as  well  as  the  laborious  task  of  correcting  those 
evils.”  Srinivasa  Rao  was,  therefore,  reverted  to  his  former 
place  as  Chief  Judge  and  Krisl^a  Rao  appointed  Acting 
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Dewan.  In  justice  to  Krishna  Rao  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that,  despite  the  sinister  path  through  which  he  rose  to  the 
dewanship,  he  lost  no  time  in  husbanding  the  resources  of 
the  state  with  care  and  caution. 

The  one  common  feature  which  manifested  itself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reigns  of  successive  rulers  of 
Travancore  in  those  days  was  the  poverty  of  the  public 
fisc  and  Uthram  ThifunSd’s  was  no  exception.  Methodi¬ 
cal  collection  and  vigilant  supervision,  the  Dewan  under¬ 
stood,  were  the  first  principles  of  financial  administration. 
Local  talent  was  encouraged  and  utilised  to  the  full, 
it  being  found  that  personal  influence  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  country  were  essential  to  efficient 
administration  of  affairs.  The  Dewan  submitted  to  the 
Maharaja  a  detailed  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state.  The  debts  were  soon  discharged.  Remission  was 
granted  in  the  case  of  many  descriptions  of  arrears.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  a  measure  of  political  wisdom. 
The  cash  balance  in  the  Huzur  treasury  was  only  Rs.  99,000 
while  a  large  sum  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  was  due  as  arrears 
of  salary.  The  arrears  of  revenue  yet  to  be  collected 
amounted  to  a  like  sum  or  even  more.  The  Dewan  exerted 
his  utmost  to  improve  the  finances,  and  in  his  endeavours  in 
that  direction  he  was  heartily  supported  by  the  Maharaja 
and  the  Resident,  with  the  result  that  the  financial 
statement  for  1022  M.E.  was  very  satisfactory.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  in  enforcing  strict  economy  the  Maharaja 
himself  was  pleased  to  give  positive  orders  for  the  reduction 
of  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  Economy  was  introduced 
in  the  Palace  expenditure  also  so  much  so  "the  expenses 
under  this  head  have  not  stood  upon  so  small  a- scale  for 
the  last  ten  years”.  Large  retrenchments  were  effected  in 
the  administration  including  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in 
public  works  and  Devaswams. 

Krishna  Rao  was  confirmed  in  his  appointment  on  8th 
March  1848.  In  the  sam#year  the  Maharaja  was  pleased 
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to  issue  a  proclamation  remitting  all  the  accumulated 
arrears  due  to  the  Sirkar  from  the  ryots.  But  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  that  no  concession  would  be  given  to  the 
public  servants  in  the  matter  of  paying  into  the  treasury  the 
amounts  which  they  had  actually  collected  and  kept  in 
their  own  hands  without  accounting  for  the  same.  This 
munificent  act  was  a  great  relief  to  the  people  at  that  time. 


In  1018  M.  E.  four  years  before  Uthram  ThirunSl 
Maharaja’s  accession  the  British  Government  passed  an 
Act  declaring  that  no  public  officers  in 
°f  t*16*1'  jurisdiction  should  enforce  any  decree 
or  demand  of  rent  or  revenue  by  the  sale 
of  slaves,  that  slaves  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  and 
possess  property  and  were  not  to  be  dispossessed  of  such  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  slaves.'  -The  Act  also  declared  that 
penal  offences  were  not  the  less  so  when  committed  against 
slaves.  Encouraged  by  this  Act  the  several  Missionary 
Societies  in  Travancore  presented  inMarchl847  an  address 
to  the  Maharaja  through  the  Resident  proposing  the  entire 
and  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  Travancore. 
The  Dewan  on  behalf  of  the  Maharaja  replied 

“  I  am  directed  to  request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
intimate  to  these  gentlemen  that  His  Highness  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  feelings  which  prompted  that  address;  that  His 
Highness  cannot  but  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  every  class  of  his  subjects,  however  low  may  be  their 
condition,  and  that  His  Highness  will  ever  be  disposed  to 
ameliorate  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  the  condition  of  the 
class  referred  to  by  the  Reverend  Gentlemen  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  from  time  to  time  of  improved  regulations  for  their 
treatment.  Emancipation  His  Highness  considers  to  be 
too  important  a  question  to  be  considered  at  present, 
especially  as  no  such  measure  has  yet  been  introduced  even 
in  the  Honourable  Company’s  territories,  but  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  ^the  unfortunate  class  of  the 
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population,  is  a  subject  which  will  never  fail  to  engage  His 
Highness’s  consideration.” 

On  the  question  having  again  been  agitated  by  the 
Missionaries  the  Resident,  in  his  memorandum  datod  12th 
March  1849,  urged  on  the  Dewan  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  private  property.  He  pro¬ 
posed  : — 

1.  that  Government  should  publicly  disconnect 
itself  with  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 

2.  that  Government  should  take  measures  for  the 
future  emancipation  of  slaves  by  declaring  that  all  children 
born  of  Sirkar  slaves  should  be  free,  and  that  while  the 
Sirkar  should  receive  no  slaves  on  their  own  account  they 
should  exact  a  like  stipulation  as  to  the  emancipation  of  all 
children  of  slaves  whom  the  Sirkar  might  restore  to  claim¬ 
ants  as  distant  heirs  along  with  their  escheated  estates, 
and 

3.  that  more  stringent  regulations  should  be  esta-  , 
blished  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  slaves;  they  should 
be  given,  food,  clothing  and  wages  on  a  tolerably  good 
scale. 

These  suggestions  were  generally  approved  by  the 
Mahitfaja  but  it  was  only  about  September  1853  that  a  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  that  all  future  children 
of  Government  slaves  should  be  free,  and  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  improvement  of  slaves.  The  measure  -was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Madras  Government.  The 
British  Resident  wrote  : — 

“I  beg  to  offer  His  Highness  the  Rajah  my  warmest 
congratulation  on  a  measure  which  I  feel  satisfied  will 
afford  infinite  gratification  to  the  British  Government,  while 
it  cannot  fail  to  add  to  His  Highness’  reputation  for  bene¬ 
ficence  and  liberal  policy”.  Two  years  later  slavery  was 
totally  abolished  in  Travancore  by  the  royal  proclamation 
of  24th  June  1855.  * 
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Travancore  was  invited  along  with  other  Indian 
States  to  participate  in  the  London  Exhibition  which  was 
organised  under  the  special  supervision  of 
Trwork°prlised!y  Prince  Albert,  consort  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  .  Victoria.  Arrangements  were 
therefore  made  for  collecting  the  rare  products  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  in  the  State.  Peishkar  Shungoonny 
Menon  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  has 
left  a  valuable  document  setting  forth  the  condition 
of  the  various  things  in  that  period.  The  Maharaja 
commanded  that  the  ivory  throne  which  was  then  being 
made  for  his  own  use  might  be  sent  to  the  exhibition  as  a 
fit  specimen  of  Travancore  ivory  carving.  It  has  won  a 
prominent  position  among  the  wonderful  works  of  art  which 
were  exhibited.  The  workmanship  of  the  ivory  chair 
received  the  admiration  of  multitude  of  spectators  and  the 
commendation  of  eminent  judges  of  art.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  this  chair  subsequently  adorned  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Lousiana  in  America  and  elicited  the  unstinted 
praise  of  the  American  journals. 

About  the  close  of  1851  a  reply  was  received  by  the 
British  Resident  through  the  Madras  Government  from 
Queen  Victoria  under  the  sign  manual,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  ivory  chair  of  state  sent  for  the  exhibition. 
A  grand  durbar  was  held  in  honour  of  the  event.  The' 
letter  was  carried  by  the  Assistant  Resident,  Major  Drury, 
mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  elephant  and  read  publicly 
by  Dewan  Krishna  Rao.  The  usual  salutes  were  fired  and 
the  band  played  the  Rational  Anthem.  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
great  European  artist,  who  had  come  to  India  about  this 
time  and  was  specially  invited  by  the  Maharaja  to  his 
capital,  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  durbar,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  and  painted.  This  painting  now  adorns . 
the  walls  of,  the  library  attached  to  the  Rapier  Museum, 
Trivandrum.  It  gives  the  faitftful  likenesses  of  several" 
distinguished  personages  of  the  time. 

n 
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In  December  1851,  the  boundary  between  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore  on  the  Shencotta  side  was  clearly  defined. 

The  question  was  taken  up  on  the  sugges- 
tion  made  by  Generai  Cuiien  in  1846- 
General  Cullen’s  suggestions  were  briefly 

these 

‘1.  The  existing  line  from  the  Shanar  Ghat  to  Shen-' 
cottah  should  be  maintained. 

2.  From  Shencottah  the  line  should  go  straight 
across  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Sivanallur  Maniam  and 
then  continuing  along  the  boundary  of  the  Maniam  and  by 
Achanputur  to  the  Peak. 

3.  Pumblipatam  and  all  other  lands  possessed  by  the 
Company  within  or  west  of  the  above  lines  to  be  ceded  to 
Travancore  and  the  Klangad  and  Saberwareen  Kara  Mani- 
ams  ceded  to  the  company,  thus,  giving  to  Travancore  a 
compact  district  completely  protecting  and  covering  all  the 
approaches  to  the  passes  into  Travancore. 

4.  Malayankulam  and  the  lands  east  of  the  Travan* 
core  lines  south  of  Panagudi,  being  of  no  particular  value 
to  Travancore,  to  be  ceded  to  the  Company  on  an  equi¬ 
valent  reduction  in  the  annual  subsidy.’ 

While  affairs  were  getting  on  thus  satisfactorily 
oertain  unforeseen  calamities  befell  the  country.  In 
1028  M.  E.  (1852  A.  D.)  the  people  suffered 
manual  strain.  ^  ^  t0fca]  failure  of  crops  caused  by  the 
floods  in  the  northern  taluqs  and  drought  in  the  southern. 
The  agriculturists  were  so  completely  ruined  that  they  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  begin  cultivation  the  next  year, 
The  Sirkar  was  consequently  put  to  the  necessity  of  remit¬ 
ting  the  tax  on  lands  which 'had  entirely  failed  and  of 
suspending  its  collection  on  those  which  partially  suffered, 
As  paddy  and  provisions  were  sold  at  high  rates,  the 
Government  had  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  paddy  and 
rice  from  foreign  markets  to  relieve  the  pressure.  J  ust 
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about  this  time  the  British  Government  abolished  mono¬ 
poly  on  tobacco  in  consequence  of  which  large  quantities 
of  the  cheaper  tobacco  were  imported  to  British  Cochin 
and  smuggled  into  Travancore  in  exchange  for  pepper  and 
other  monopoly  articles  similarly  conveyed  hence  to  that 
place.  A  double  system  of  contraband  trade  was  thus  in 
operation  and  resulted  in  a  twofold  loss  to  the  Government, 
This  paturally  affected  the  State  finances  seriously. 


Demise  of 
Rarvathi  Bayi. 


The  financial  embarrassment  taxed  Dewan  Krishna 
Rao  to  the  utmost.  It  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  the 
good  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  which  took  place 
on  28th  Me4am  1028  M.  E.  The  expenses 
connected  with  the  death  ceremonies 
aggravated  the  difficulty.  The  ceremonies  were,  however 
performed  on  a  liberal  scale  and  a  befitting  manner. 
The  Maharaja  felt  the  loss  most  keenly.  The  whole 
country  was  in  deep  mourning,  'so  much  was  the  Regent 
loved  by  the  people. 


To  relieve  the  Dewan  from  the  pressure  of  heavy 
work,  the  Resident  suggested  the  appointment  of  two 
Division  Peishkars,  one  to  have  super- 
AddTviafonative  vision  over  the  districts  between  PaiGr  in 
the  north  to  Ampalapula  and  ChanganS- 
&eri  in  the  south,  and  the  other  over  the  district  south 
of  ReyySttinkara  together  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  salt  department.  The  intervening  distiicts  were 
to  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  Dewan.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  the  Maharaja  in  1856.  The, 
Peishkars  were  given  sole  charge  of  the  districts  under 
them  and  were  vested  with  more  definite  control  in  matters 
relating  to  revenue  and  police  duties  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Raman  Menon  was  appointed  as  Peishkar  of 
the  northern  division,  and  T.  Madava  Rao  who  had  been  the 
Palace  Tutor  and  subsequently  Deputy  Peishkar  w§§ 
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appointed  to  the  southern  division.  The  lattet  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  irrigation  works  and 
salt-manufacture.  A  few  years  later  in  1859  two  more  dis¬ 
tricts  were  constituted.  Thus  there  were  then  four  divisions: 
PadmanSbhapufam,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Shertallay. 

•  Krishna  Rao  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  A  series  of  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Madras 
Athenaeum,  then  the  leadiug  newspaper  in 
administration6  the  Presidency.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
Dewan  was  guilty  of  high-handedness  and 
various  acts  of  injustice.  The  British  Resident  was  charged 
with  deliberately  conniving  at  the  Dewan’s  misdeeds. 
While  public  attention  was  thus  directed  to  Travancore 
and  the  abuses  in  its  administration  were  exposed  in 
the  newspaper  articles,  the  workers  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  presented  memorial  after  memorial 
to  the  Madras  Government  on  behalf  of  the  native  Chris¬ 
tian  population,  who  they  said,  had  of  late  suffered  heavily 
and  failed  to  get  any  redress  to  their  legitimate  grie- 
•  vances.  They  also  alleged  that  corruption,  extortion  and 
oppression  were  rampant.  The  police  were  said  to  be  an 
engine  of  iniquity  and  oppression.  The  prisoners  were 
kept  in  .custody  for  indefinite  periods  without  investigation. 
The  law  was  systematically  set  at  naught.  In  the  prisons 
the  most  barbarous  treatment  prevailed.  The  Appeal  Court 
was  packed  and  the  whole  channel  of  justice  was  corrupt. 
A  system  of  forced  labour  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The 
evils  arising  from  pepper,  salt  and  other  monopolies  im¬ 
poverished  the  people  without  increasing  the  revenue.  The 
memorialists  concluded  with  a  request  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  competent  Europeans  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  Travancore.  - 

The  Madras  Government  called  upon  General  Cullen 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  various  allegations  made 
by  the  memorialists. .  He  submitted  an  elaborate  report  in 
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which  he  supported  the  Dewan  and  the  administration  and 
characterised  the  accusations  as  wholly  unsupported  by 
faots.  But  the  missionaries  continued  to  press  their 
demand  with  so  much  force  that  the  Government  of  Madras 
repeatedly  directed  the  Resident  to  submit  further 
explanations*  While  matters  stood  thus  memorials  were 
addressed  to  that  Government  by  the  native  inhabitants 
also  supporting  the  grave  charges  brought  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Madras  Government  therefore  desired  to 
investigate  the  charges  through  a  commission  and'  addressed 
the  Government  of  India  recommending  that  course.  But 
Lord  Dalhousie  disapproved  of  the  proposal  as  being 
opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  1805.  But  he  in¬ 
structed  the  Government  of  Madras  under  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  to  give  the  Raja  a  “formal  and  forcible 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Btitish  Government 
on  the  abuses  which  appeared  to  prevail  with  suitable  advice 
and  warning”.  A  communication  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Harris  inviting  the  serious  attention  of  the  Maharaja  to 
the  many  abuses  then  prevailing  in  Travancore  and  advising 
him  to  avert  them  by  a  better  and  more  efficient 
administration.  The  letter  was  prepared  in  November.  1855 
on  the  basis  of  the  abuses  which  the  memorialists  alleged. 
The  picture  is  lurid  but  the  proportions  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  said  : — 

“1.  It  is  with  deep  concern  that  I  feel  myself  com¬ 
pelled  to  address  Your  Highness  upon  the  present  state  of 
Travancore  territory. . 

“2.  From  the  repeated  complaints,  which  have  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  been  forwarded  to  Government  by 
various  parties  of  Your  Highness’  subjects  or  residing 
within  your  territory;  from  the  diaries  and  reports  of  my 
Resident  at  your  Court,  and  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  grave 
abuses  prevail  in  Your  Highness’  administration  and 
pervade  nearly  every  branch  of  it. 
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“3.  These  abuses  have  of  late  formed  the  subject  of 
much  correspondence  between  the  Government  and  the 
Resident,  and  the  Resident  has  no  doubt  made  known  to  you 
through  the  Dewan,  the  views  of  Government.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  your  Police  is  inefficient  and 
corrupt,  that  notorious  offenders  escape  apprehension  and 
punishment  while  others  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  crime  are 
arrested  and  confined  for  months  without  being  brought  to 
trial. 

“4.‘  It  is  stated  that  your  Tribunals,  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal,  are  venal  and  in  no  degree  enjoy  or  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  and  that  no  endeavour  is  made  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  country  by  the  appointment  of  men  of 
integrity  and  reputation. 

“5.  Reports  which  have  been  made  to  my  Government 
show  that  the  Sircar  servants,  Revenue,  Police  and  Judicial, 
throughout  Travancore,  are  not  punctually  paid  their 
salaries  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  consequence  of  this 
irregularity  they  are  per  force  driven  to  prey  upon  the  people. 

“6.  Grave  complaints  have  been  preferred  to  this 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Christians,  who,  it  is 
represented,  are  maltreated  by  their  masters  and  others  in 
consequence  of  their  performing  the  duties  of  their  religion, 
although  complete  toleration  was  guaranteed  by  Your 
Highness’  proclamation.  Their  applications  to  the  Courts 
and  Police  authorities  are  stated  to  be  disregarded  and 
wholly  to  fail  in  obtaining  redress. 

“7.  The  Revenue  system  followed  by  Your  Highness 
is  in  alarge  degree  made  up  of  monopolies;  the  chief  of  these 
are  the  Tobacco  monopoly,  the  Pepper  monopoly  and  the 
monopoly  of  cardamoms.  These  sources  of  revenue  appear 
to  be  productive  of  much  oppression  and  crime.  The  price 
of  the  Pepper  is  allowed  in  many  cases  to  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  unpaid.  In  many  cases  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  Tobacco  of  the  worst  kind- 
Ifence  the  ryots  are  irresistibly  tempted  and  in  a  manner 
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compelled  to  dispose  of  their  produce  clandestinely.  Grave 
affrays  ensue  between  the  Sircar  officers  and  the  ryots 
attempting  to  secrete  their  produce  or  smuggle  it  by  land  or 
sea  out  of  the  country.  The  public  peace  is  endangered  and 
the  people  demoralised. 

“8.  The  Public  Works  throughout  Travancore  are 
neglected.  The  amount  spent  on  this  head,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  had  frequently  to  notice  in  their  reviews  of  the 
Reports  on  the  out-turn  of  your  Revenue,  yearly  laid  before 
them  by  the  Resident,  is  insignificant  compared  with  that 
lavished  on  expensive  spectacles  or  ceremonies;  and  even  of 
the  amount  professedly  devoted  to  Public  Works,  but  a  small 
paftfc  is  applied  to  those  which  properly  deserve  that  character. 
Roads,  bridges,  canals,  are  the  works  befitting  an  enlightened 
Government  and  benefiting  alike  the  State  and  its  subjects, 
and  these  are  little  known  in  Travancore. 

“9.  The  complaints  of  the  miegovernment  that 
prevail  in  Your  Highness’  State  have  not  been  preferred  to 
myself  only;  they  have  also  reached  the  ear  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Governor  General  during  his  late  residence  on  the 
Neilgherries.  I  have  also  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  bring 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  his  notice. 

“10.  Lord  Dalhousie  has  remarked  that,  under  Article 
IX  of  the  Treaty,  the  Raja  has  promised  to  pay  at  all  times 
the  utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  occasionally  'judge  it  necessary  to  offer  to  him 
with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  his  finances,  the  better 
collection  of  his  revenues,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
extension  of  commerce,  the  encouragement  of  trade,  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  or  any  other  objects  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  His  Highness’  interests,  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  states.  His 
Lordship  the  Governor  General  has  therefore  requested  that 
a  formal  and  forcible  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
British  Government,  on  the  abuses  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  prevail  in  Travanoore  with  suitable  advice  -and 
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warning  may,  under  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  above  oited, 
be  addressed  to  Your  Highness  by  the  Government  of 
Madras. 

“11.  It  has  therefore  become  my  duty  in  the  most 
earliest  manner  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
prevail  in  your  dominions,  whether  in  the  administration  of 
the  Revenue,  the  dispensation  of  Civil  or  Criminal  justice, 
the  Police  or  in  the  other  departments  of  your  Government, 
and  strongly  to  urge  upon  you  in  concert  with  the  Resident 
prompt  and  effective  measures  of  improvement.  I  would 
point  out  to  Your  Highness  that  the  present  state  of  your 
country  is  critical,  and  such  as  should  lead  you  to  serious 
-  reflection.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Honourable  ^ie 
Court  of  Directors  to  whom  all  these  proceedings  will  have 
to  be  reported  will  permit  their  continuance.  For  some 
years  past  your  revenue  has  barely  met  your  expenditure 
and  in  some  it  has  fallen  short  of  it.  The  receipts  from  the 
Tobacco  monopoly,  which  at  present  constitutes  so  large  a 
portion  in  your  resources,  have  declined  and  may  be  expected 
eventually  to  fail  altogether  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  by  Your  Highness  by  the  adoption  of  an  enlightened 
Policy  to  meet  the  unavoidable  deficiency.  The  Resident 
has  already  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  declining  state  of  your  revenue  and  suggested  a 
temporary  reduction  of  your  Pashcush  to  wfirich  this 
Government  has  been  unable  to  accede,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  contingency  against  which  article  5th  of  the 
Treaty  is  directed  is  not  far  distant  unless  averted  by  timely 
and  judicious  reforms.  The  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Resident  has  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  you  one 
great  improvement  in  the  fiscal  management  of  Travancore 
by  the  substitution  of  an  export  duty  for  your  pepper 
monopoly;  that  officer  will  be  no  less  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  you  in  all  other  needful  reforms  in  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  administration,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  profit  by  his  advice  and  by  the  counsel,  which  in 
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accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor 
General  and  my  own  anxious  desire  for  your  welfare,  I  have 
to  offer  to  you”. 

Seeing  that  matters  had  taken  a  serious  turn  the 
Maharaja  took  prompt  steps  to  improve  the  administration. 
He  called  for  a  detailed  report  on  the  various  points 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  The  Dewan  submitted  the  report 
in  February  1856.  Alter  considering  the  different  aspects 
of  the  questions  in  consultation  with  the  heir  apparent, 
the  Dewan  and  other  responsible  officers  of  the  State,  the 
Maharaja  sent  a  reply  to  Lord  Harris  (April  1856).  He 
admitted  that  there  were  some  just  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  administration;  but  pointed  out  that 
those  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  arrears  in  the  price 
of  pepper  was  attributed  to  the  unforeseen  failure  in  the 
grain  crop.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  taken  on  loan 
from  the  temple  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  pay  the 
dues  to  the  ryots  for  pepper  and  the  arrears  in  the  salary  of 
public  servants.  The  Maharaja  admitted  that  the  expenses 
for  religious  ceremonies  were  large;  but  their  proper  per¬ 
formance  had  become  necessary  by  long  standing  custom. 
He  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  monopolies  but  explained 
the  impossibility  of  their  sudden  abolition;  declared  that  the 
ryots  had  never  been  paid  in  tobacco  for  their  pepper,  as 
alleged,  and  referred  to  the  institution  of  a  revenue  survey, 
the  issuing  of  orders  to  the  Judges  and  the  Dewan  for  the 
better  management  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  deputation,  of  two  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Huzur  to  dispose  of  business,  both  revenue 
arid  police,  in  the  moffussil.  It  was  further  stated  that 
a  report  of  all  the  Sirkar  establishments  had  been  made 
out  with  a  view  to  the  curtailment  of  the  expenditure.  The 
complaints  of  the  Christians,  it  was  stated,  had  caused  the 
Maharaja  much  uneasiness.  Although  the  missionaries 
had  some  oauses  of  complaint,  the  increase  in  their 
number  and  their  dispersion  all  over  the  country  had  led  to 
73  . 
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disputes  which  tended  in  some  degree  to  impair  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  on  its  Hindu  subjects.  The 
letter  concluded  by  observing  that  the  British  Resident  was 
being  consulted  on  all  subjects  of  importance  connected 
with  the  administration  and  thanking  the  Government  for 
their  advice.  The  matter  was  however  allowed  to  hang  fire 
owing  to  Lord  Dalhousie’s  departure  from  India  and  tlie 
troubles  of  the  great  Indiau  Mutiny  which  darkened  the 
.early  years  of  Lord  Canning’s  administration.  Meanwhile 
the  Government  of  India  received  despatches  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  directing  that  a  Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Tra- 
vancore.  The  death  of  Dewan  Krishna  Rao  in  1033  (1857 
A.  D.)  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  question.  ^ 

In  1028  M.E.  (November  1853  A.D.)  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  Madras  Government  conveying  the 
gratifying  information  that'  the  Govern- 
Miscellaneous. ,  raent  of  England  had  resolved  that  “Travan- 
core  and  Cochin  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  in  regard  to 
trade  on  the  same  terms  as  are  applicable  to  British  India.” 

In  1029  M.  E.  a  census  was  taken  which  showed  a 
total  of  12,62,647  inhabitants  for  the  whole  State,1 

In  1032  M.  E.  the  Circuit  Sessions  for  criminal  trials 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1010  were  abolished  and  a 
new  Regulation  was  passed  appointing  Session  Judges  on 
the  model  of  the  system  prevailing  in  British  India. 

When  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  (1032 
M.E.)  the  Maharaja  gave  instructions  to  render  every  assist-  • 
ance  to  the  British  Government  and  liberally  contributed 
to  the  aid  of  the  families  which  suffered  from  the  Mutiny. 

In  April  1857  it  was  resolved  that  “  the  Peishoush 
hitherto  in  part  allotted  to  the  (NTawab’s)  Sirkar  will  now 

1  This  census  showed  a  decrease  in  population  from  the  time  of  Swftthi 
.  Thir'un&l  Mahfeaja. .  The  figure  is  in  no  way  oorrect.  See  Shungoouuy 
Menon — History  of  Travancore — p.  481. 
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■  be  carried  in  full  to  the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

-  The  tribute  of  elephants  will  be  similarly  Sent  to  Govern- 

•  ment  with  any  necessary  modification  of  the  letter  accom¬ 
panying  them.”  The  Travail  core  Government  now  pay  to 
the  British  Indian  Government  a  sum  of  -  Rs.  13,319-8-0 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  Peishcusli  and  Nazarana  above 
referred  to,  exclusive  of  the  eight  lacs  agreed  upon  by  the 
subsidiary  alliance. 

The  country  was  at  this  time  subject  to  several  vex-: 
atious  taxes  and  restrictions  on  free  commercial  intercourse. 

There  were  many  oppressive  monopolies* 
Tmonopoh?  the  chief  of  which  was  the  one  on  pepper. 

*  The  Sirkar  bought  the  whole  pepper  grown 
in  the  country ;  the  ryots  who  cultivated  it  took  it  to  the 
Sirkar  depots  where  they  were  paid  at  a  uniform  rate  far 
below  the  market  value.  This  system  pressed  heavily  on 
the  ryots  without  much  benefiting  the  public  revenue  and 
encouraged  smuggling  into  the  British  tracts.  General 
Cullen,  therefore,  recommended  the  expediency  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  pepper  monopoly  altogether  and  substituting  an 
export  duty  in  its  place  (August  1855).  Referring  to  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  monopoly  he  wrote : — 

“  Even  when  the  ryots  were  paid  immediately  for 
their  pepper,  they  never,  I  believed,  received  the  full  value. 
The  Sirkar  do  not  even  now  pay  what  was  considered  a  few 
years  ago  only  as  a  fair  price,  i.e.,  ten  fanams  per  Thulam. 
This  price  was,  it  is  true,  reduced  with  my  concurrence,  but 
at  a  moment  when  the  Sirkar  were  in  difficulty  and  when 
the  sale  price  at  Alleppey  hardly  covered  the  Sirkar  charges, 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  selling  price  at 
Alleppey  has  nearly  doubled,  yet  neither  has  the  originally 
fixed  price  to  the  ryots  been  restored,  nor  have  the  arrears 
of  past  seasons  been  made  good  to  them.  It  is  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  is  to  be  attributed  the  extensive  smuggling 
into’ the  British  port  of  Cochin.”- 
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In  1855  the  Government  of  India  wrote  to  the 
Madras  Government  about  the  several  impediments  to  the 
free  commercial  intercourse  between  Travancore  and  other 
countries  on  account  of  the  pepper  regulations.  They 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  of  Madras  would 
persuade  the  Raja  of  Travancore  to  remove  the  restrictions 
by  adopting  a  policy  based  on  sound  principles.  They 
said 

“The  Government  has  no  power  to  compel  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore  to  adopt  a  particular  commercial  policy,  nor 
is  it  desirous  of  exercising  an  unnecessary  interference 
,  with  the  Rajah  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  State, 
but  it  has  every  right  to  advise  and  to  urge  that  advice  with 
authority.  I  am  accordingly  directed  by  His  Lordship  hr 
Council  to  request  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  instruct  the  Resident  at 
Travancore  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  adopt  a  more  rational 
and  politic  system  of,  commerce  than  that  of  which 
merchants  justly  complain,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
must  be  more  injurious  to  his  own  subjects  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  his  own  revenues  than  they  can  be  to  the 
merchants  of  any  other  place.’’ 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent  from  Travan¬ 
core  : — 

“I  would  say  that  the  present  system  connected  , 
with  the  Pepper  monopoly  has  obtained  for  upwards  of  a 
century  without  any  well-grounded  or  material  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  I  would  venture  to 
assert  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  my  predecessors  and 
my  own  observations,  would  much  rather  deliver  to  the 
Sirkar  at  even  the  lower  rate  of  valuation  i.  e,,  8  fanams 
per  Thulam,  than  sell  it  at  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
prices  to  merchants  who  from  motives  of  profit  would  even 
seek  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  article.” 

It  was  therefore  proposed  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sirkar  and  the  inhabitants,  “the  Sirkar  should  revert  to  thp 
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former  rate  of  price  payable  to  the  cultivators  viz., 
10  fanams  per  Thulam,  and  as  all  arrears  for  past  years  are 
with  all  other  existing  liabilities  now  being  discharged  in 
full,  the  enhanced  rate  of  price  will  henceforth  be  punctu¬ 
ally  paid  in  advance  so  that  there  would  be  no  inducement 
to  smuggle  out  the  pepper.1'  The  Government  of  India 
accepted  this  proposal  only  as  a  temporary  measure  and 
observed  that  they  would  be  satisfied  “with  nothing  less 
than  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies  and  the  adoption  of  a 
less  objectionable  system  whi  ch  might  certainly  be  introdu¬ 
ced  without  difficulty  and  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
agriculture,  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  State  of  Tra- 
van  core.” 

Finally,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Resident 
Maltby,  the  following  ordfcr  was  passed  by  the  Madras 
Government  (26th  March  1860) 

“The  Government  fully  approve  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Resident  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pepper  monopoly 
and  for  the  substitution  of  an  export  duty  of  Rs.  15  per 
candy  or  20  per  cenf.  ad  valorem  on  a  valuation  of  Rs.  75 
per  candy  on  all  pepper  exported  from  the  Sirkar  territories 
by  sea  or  land.  To  make  this  plan  effectual,  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Maltby,  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
levy  of  duty  at  the  same  rate  on  behalf  of  the  Sirkar  to 
all  pepper  exported  from  the  British  port  of  Cochin.’’ 

The  measure  was  in  the  words  of  the  Resident  “an  act 
of  benevolence  to  his  (the  Maharaja’s)  subjects,  which  will 
substitute  a  sound  and  enlightened  system  of  finance  and 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  India  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Home  Government.”  Although  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Maharaja,  it  was  not  till  RoveniW  1860  i.  e.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  proclamation  abolishing  the  pepper  monopoly 
and  imposing  an  export  duty  instead. 

.  On  the  22nd  Kanni  1033  M.  E.  (October  1857  A.  D.) 
RSrii  Lakshmi  Bayi,  the  only  surviving  female  meniber  of 
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the  ruling  family,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  a 
few  days  after  having  given  birth  to  her  second  son  Sri 
Malam  Thirunal.  The  Maharaja  was  anxious  about  the 
perpetuation  of  the  line.  The  echoes  of  the  policy  of 
annexation  so  vigorously  pursued  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
made  the  Maharaja  extremely  anxious  about  the  future  of 
his  dynasty  and  his  kingdom.  The  Maharaja  therefore 
requested  the  Paramount  Power  to  give  their  consent  to 
adoption.  The  adoption  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Madras 
Government  on  the  7th  November  1857  and  two  princesses, 
Lakshmi  Bayi  and  Parvathi  Bayi,  were  adopted  from  the 
Msvelikkara  family  on  the  27th  December  following.  This 
adoption  was,  however,  barren  of  permanent  results  in  so 
far  as  it  left  no  issue  either  male  or  female  to  ’  continue 
the  royal  line.  * 

After  the  death  of  Krishna  Rao  in  1033,  the  MahSrstja 
was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  who  should  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Raman  Mgnon,  the  Senior  Dewan 
Madava  Bao.  Peishkar,  was  a  man  of  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  and  energy.  But  on  the  advice  of  the  Resident  and 
Prince  Ayilyam  Thirunill,  the  heir  apparent,  the  Maharaja 
decided  to  promote  the  junior  Peishkar  Madava  Rao  who 
was  thereupon  appointed  acting  Dewan  on  2nd  Makaram 
1033  M.  E.  Raman  Menon  being  reluctant  to  serve  under 
Madava  Rao,  who  was  his  junior,  was  allowed  to  retire  on 
a  moderate  pension. 

Madava  Rao  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  strengthened  the  relations  of  Travancore  with 
the  Madras  Government.  He  represented  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  to  the  leading  men  of  southern  India  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  Travancore  and  disabused  their  minds 
of  the  wrong  impressions  formed  of  Travancore.  The 
Madras  Government  were  satisfied  With  the  new  turn  the 
administration  had  taken,  Towards  the  epd  of  November 
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1858  Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  Madras  paid  a  visit  to 
Travancore.  He  was  well  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  and  recorded  his  appreciation  in  these 
words: — 

“I  have  been  rejoiced  to  find  that  considerable  im¬ 
provement  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  the  Travancore  State  under  Madava  Kao,  the  Dewan. 
Salaries  are  now  rugularly  paid  instead  of  being,  as  formerly, 
many  months  in  arrears;  and  there  appears  to  be  generally 
much  greater  contentment  and  satisfaction  than  formerly.” 

The  Madras  Government  informed  the  Court  of 
Directors  that  ‘since  the  appointment  of  Madava  Rao, 
petitions  from  Travancore  have  much  abated  both  in  number 
and  tone,  affording  good  grounds  to  hope  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  by  his  exertions  being  placed  on  an  improved  footing.’ 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Mission  Society  in  South  Travancore  and  the 
active  protection  afforded  to  the  Christian 
DiatiirbMces  in  Missions  by  the  Travancore  Government 

ou  ravan  o  which  led  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christia¬ 

nity  in  Nsnjinad.  The  result  was  that  the  Shanar  converts, 
among  whom  the  work  of  conversion  was  most  actively, 
carried  on,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  missionaries  caused 
great  annoyance  to  thehigher  sections  of  Hindus.  A  dispute 
arose  in  South  Travancore  relating  to  the  dress  worn  by 
the  Shanar  converts  to  Christianity.  By  long-standing 
custom  the  inferior  classes  of  the  population  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  wear  upper  cloth  of  the  kind  used  by  the  higher 
classes.  During  the  administration  of  Col.  Munro  an 
order  was  issued  permitting  the  women*  belonging  to  these 
classes  to  cover  their  bodies  with  jackets  (kuppayam)  like 
the  women  of  Syrian  Christians,  Moplas,  and  such  others. 
But  the  native  Christian  women  would  not  have  anything 
less  than  the  apparel  of  the  highest  classes.  So  they  began 
to  appear  in  public  not  only  with  the  Euppayama  already 
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sanctioned,  but  with  an  additional  cloth  or  scarf  over  the 
shoulders  as  worn  by  the  women  of  the  higher  classes.  This 
was  resented  by  the  higher  classes.  Both  the  rival  factions 
took  their  stand  upon  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclamation  of 
1858. 

Serious  breaches  of  peace  occurred  in  the  southern 
taluks, '  VilavankSd,  Kalkulam,  Eraniel,  Agasthlswaram 
and  Thovala,  and  the  Sirkar  was  forced  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  Proclamation  of  1829  permitted  the  Shanar 
women  ’converts  to  cover  their  bosoms  with  a  jacket  as 
decency  required  but  prohibited  their  adopting  high-caste 
costume.  But  they  continued  to  behave  in  a  manner 
which  was  regarded  objectionable.  In  this  they  were 
supported  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  people  outside  Tra- 
vancore  were  made  to  believe  that  the  converts  were  being 
persecuted.  In  December  1858  troubles  of  a  serious  nature 
broke  out  between  the  two  parties  resulting  in  open  fight. 
The  higher  sections  of  Hindus  attacked  the  Shanar  women 
.  who  dared  to  appear  in  public  in  high-casto  costume,  and 
the  Shanars  retaliated. 

Madava  Rao  grappled  with  the  situation  with  energy 
and  thoroughness.  In  this  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Deputy  Peishkar,  Shungoonny  Menon,  an  officer  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  capacity  then  in  charge  of  the 
Southern  Division.  The  military  were  called  out  and  a  large 
auxiliary  police  force  was  entertained.  But  the  Christians 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  cautious  and  careful  action  which 
the  Dewan  adopted.  They  viewed  his  proceedings  with 
distrust.  The  Dewan  personally  inspected  the  disaffected 
parts  of  the  country  and  impressed  on  all  the  necessity  for 
implicit  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  State  and  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  existing  law.  He  said  : — 

“The  Deputy  Peishcar  in  charge  of  the  southern 
Division  too  thought  it  desirable  that  some  kind  of  public 
warning  was  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the 
Proclamation  of  1829  is  in  force,  the  Shanar,  both  Hindu  and 
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Christian,  are  bound  to  conform  to  its  provisions,  that 
no  section  of  the  subjects  can  be  permitted  to  infringe  a 
law  affecting  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  on  the 
ground,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  law  ought  to  be  changed ; 
that  the  only  legitimate  course  open  to  them  is  to 
continue  to  submit  to  it  and  formally  to  apply  to  the  Sirkar 
for  a  change  with  such  facts  and  arguments  as  they  may. 
have  to  urge  in  their  favour.  On  these  considerations  a 
public  warning  was  given  on  the  27th  December  last  to  the 
effect  that  existing  rules  and  usages  should  be  respected; 
that  if  any  class  of  people  desired  a  change,  they  should  re¬ 
present  the  case  to  the  Sirkar  and  await  its  decision ;  that 
on  the  other  hand,  on  no  account  should  breaches  of  the 
peace  be  caused.” 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  missionaries  who 
considered  the  De  wan’s  action  as  a  proof  of  his  ‘gross  and 
unconcealed  partiality’  to  the  higher  sections  of  Hindus. 
They  then  petitioned  first  the  Maharaja,  and  then  the 
Government  of  Madras,  to  cancel  this  and  the  previous 
Proclamation  and  pass  a  law  adequate  to  redress  their 
grievance. 

By  this  time  Lord  Harris  had  been  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  as  Governor  of  Madras.  From  the  very 
moment  he  took  up  the  subject  he  seems  to  have  been  pre¬ 
judiced.  He  wrote  to  the  Resident  in  these  terms  :~ 

“I  have  seldom  met  with  a  case,  in  which  not  only 
truth  and  justice,  but  every  feeling  of  our  common  humanity 
are  so  entirely  on  one  side.  The  whole  civilised  world 
would  cry  sharne  upon  us,  if  we  did  not  make  a  firm  stand 
on  such  an  occasion.  If  anything  could  make  this  line  of 
conduct  more  incumbent  on  us,  it  would  be  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  persecution  of  a  singularly  personal  and  delicate 
kind  is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a  Royal  Proclamation, 
the  special  object  of  which  was  to  assure  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Indian  subjects,  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  just  rights  of  others.  I 
74 
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should  fail  in  respect  to  Her  Majesty,  if  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  she  must  regard  the  use 
made  against  her  own  sex,  of  the  promises  of  protection  so 
graciously  accorded  by  her.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  impress 
these  views  on  His  Highness  the  Rajah,  and  to  point  out  to 
him  that  such  prohibitions  as  those  conveyed  in  the  Circular 
Order  of  May  1814  or  in  the  Proclamation  of  the  3rd 
February  1829,  are  unsuited  to  the  present  age  and  unworthy 
of  an  enlightened  Prince”. 

This  Minute  was  evidently  written  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  privilege  of  covering  the  bosom  had  been 
entirely  denied  to  the  Nacl&r  women.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  demands  of  decency  had  already  been  met, 
but  the  disturbance  arose  from  the  attempt  of  Shanar 
women,  Hindu  as  well  as  convert,  to  imitate  the  costume 
'  of  the  women  of  the  higher  sections.  This  became  an 
inflammable  material  connected  with  religion  and  caste 
and  nearly  caused  a  general  conflagration  in  Travancore. 
The  mischief  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  thoughtful 
action  taken  promptly  by  Madava  Rao,  the  correctness 
of  which  was  upheld  by-  the  Madras  Government  and 
later  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Dewan  sent  up  a 
report  on  the  12th  February  1859,  in  which  he  gave  a  clear 
and  concise  account  of  the  origin,  development  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  disturbances.  He  stated  the  case  between 
the  rival  factions  in  the  fairest  and  most  dispassionate 
terms.  The  letter  concluded  thus  : — 

“Though  matters  had  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect, 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mischief  already  done 

is  far  from  being  very  considerable . Ho*  loss  of  life  or 

limb  has  occurred  anywhere.  The  authority  of  the  Sirkar 
having  been  vindicated,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  consider  what  modifications 
should  be  made  in  the  Proclamation  of  1004,  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  altered  times  and  circumstances  and 
satisfy  all  parties  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so.” 
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The  Madras  Government  observed  in  their  Minutes 
of  Consultation  dated  12th  March  1859,  that  “the  (Dewaii’s) 
Report  appears  to  Government  to  be  a  temperate  and  a  fair 
statement,  and  they  hope  that  no  further  disturbances  or 
breaches  of  the  peace  need  now  be  apprehended.”  -They 
added : — 

“The  Government  will  hope  to  learn,  at  an  early  date, 
what  arrangement  has  been  made '  by  the  Dewan.  The 
principle  on  which  it  should  proceed  has  already  been  laid 
down  by  Government  in  the  last  para  of  Extract  Minutes 
of  Consultation,  27th  January  1859.  General  Cullen  will 
inform  Government  what  communication  he  has  held  with 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  furtherance  of  the  instructions 
then  conveyed  to  him.  The  degree  of  interference  which 
for  many  years  past  has  been  exercised  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Affairs  of  Travancore 
is  so  large,  and  his  intervention  so  general,  that  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  the  administration  greatly  rests  with  the 
British  Government  and  it  has  thereby  become  their  duty 
to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  a  system  of  toleration,  in 
a  more  decided  manner,  than  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
adopt,  if  they  had  merely  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
on  an  independent  state.” 

The  whole  correspondence  having  been  laid  before 
the  Maharaja,  the  Dewan  again  wrote  to  the  Resident  on 
the  17th  May  1859  thus : — 

“The  whole  subject  has  had  careful  consideration. 
His  Highness  certainly  feels  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1004  M.  E.  on  the  subject  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  castes  require  to  be  greatly  modified.  His 
Highness  now  proposes  to  abolish  all  rales  prohibiting  the 
covering  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Shanar 
women  and  to  grant  them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  decency  any  way  they  may  deem  proper, 
with  the  simple  restriction  that  they  do  not  imitate  the 
^anie  mode  of  dress  that  appertains  to  the  higher  castes. 
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“His  Highness  desires  to  observe  that  anxious  as  he 
is  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Government  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  to  give  free  scope  for  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  his  subjects  of  all  classes, 
His  Highness  would  not  have  made  even  this  small  reser¬ 
vation,  were  it  not  for  the  fear,  that  the  sudden  and  total 
abolition  of  all  distinctions  of  dress,  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  distinguished  one  caste  from  another,  may 
produce  most  undesirable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
larger  portion  of  his  subjects  and  cause  their  serious 
discontent.  Still,  I  am  to  observe  that  by  the  present 
concession,  the  demands  of  decency  have  been  fully 
answered,  without  needlessly  offending  the  feelings  peculiar 
to  the  other  castes. 

“It  is  of  course  needless  to  remind  you  of  those  many 
circumstances,  which  would  make  the  introduction  of 
decisive  reforms,  especially  in  matters  of  caste  and  religion, 
much  more  difficult  in  Travancore  than  in  Her  Majesty’s 
territories.  While  therefore  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  people  in  general  may  be  expected  to  pave  the 
way  for  much  greater  changes,  His  Highness  hopes  that 
the  arrangement  now  proposed,  the  only  one  which  seems 
to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  object  in  view  without  the 
probability  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  would 
meet  with  your  approval  and  that  of  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  26th  July 
1859  ‘abolishing  all  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Shanar  women  and  granting 
them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the  requirements  of  decency 
in  any  way  they  might  deem  proper  with  the  simple 
reservation,  however,  that  they  should  not  imitate  the 
dress  of  the  women  of  higher  sections.’  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  approved  of  this  action  of  the  Travancore 
Sircar  in  his  despatch  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
19  th  August  1859, 
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“It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
attending  the  outbreak  occasioned  by  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  certain  Shanar  women  of  the  garment  known  as  the 
‘Upper  Cloth’.  Public  tranquility  has  now  been  restored,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Travancore 
State  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  painful  disputes 
and  embarrassing  disturbances. 

“  From  the  enclosures  to  your  letter  of  the  7lh  June 
I  learn  that  the  Rajah  proposes  to  abolish  all  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  covering  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  persons  of  Sbanar 
women  and  to  grant  them  perfect  liberty  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  decency  in  any  way  they  may  deem  proper 
with  the  simple  restriction  that  they  do  not  imitate  the 
same  mode  of  dress  that  appertains  to  the  higher  castes. 
With  this  concession,  though  it  falls  short  of  what  you  ori¬ 
ginally  contemplated,  you  deem  it  expedient,  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  are  right  in  accepting  the  proposed  concession  and 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.” 

'After  twenty  years  of  service  in  Travancore  General 
Cullen  retired  in  1035  M.  E.  (I860  A.  D.).  His  attitude  of 
hostility  with  Swathi  ThirunSl  was  more 
Gonwral^CuHen  s  compensated  by  his  friendship  with 

Uthram  Thirunal.  Towards  the  close  the 
British  Government  expressed  their  disapproval  of  his  work. 
He  was  unpopular  with  the  Europeans,  especially  with  the 
missionaries  in  Travancore.  The  Government  of  India  in¬ 
structed  the  Governor  of  Madras  to  suspend  him  from  office. 
The  delicate  situation  was  averted  by  the  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment  of  General  Cullen.  His  long  residence  in  the  Indian 
climate  unfitted  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
therefore  made  Travancore  his  home.  To  the  people  he 
was  a  friend  and  benefactor.  He  took  a  deep  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  people.  Cullen  died  at  Allepp9y  in  1862.  The  Maharaja 
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was  pleased  to  institute  a  scholarship  in  his  name  which 
was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Cullen  Prize  now 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Madras. 

F.  1ST.  Maltby  'succeeded  General  Cullen  as  Resident. 
He  was  a  very  capable  officer,  He  gladly  co-operated 
with  the  Dewan  in  making  Travancore  a  prosperous  State. 
In  their  united  endeavours  they  were  supported  by  Prince 
VUskham  Thirun&l  who  proved  to  be  an  able  adviser  and 
a  friendly  critic.  There  used  to  appear  in  almost  every 
issue  of  The  Indian  Statesman ,  then  edited  by  John  Bruce 
Norton  of  Madras,  stirring  letters  entitled  “Topics  for 
Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby”  uncler  the  nom  de  plume  Brutus.  These 
letters  were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Resident  himself. 

The  presents  sent  by  Queen  Victoria  in  appreciation 
of  the  Maharaja's  contribution  to  the  London  Exhibition 
reached  the  British  Resident  towards  the  end  of  April 
1860.  A  Durbar  was  arranged  to  receive  them.  The 
Resident  delivered  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  along  with  a  beautiful  casket  con¬ 
taining  the  presents.  The  latter  consisted  of  an  ornamental 
belt  with  gold  embroidery  and  a  buckle  set  with  brilliants, 
the  centre  of  the  belt  containing  a  gold  watch  with  the 
monogram  of  the  Queen  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  the  other.  The  Resident  decorated  the  Maharaja 
with  the  belt,  and  the  Durbar  concluded  with  the  usual 
military  honours.  The  mirth  of  the  occasion  was,  however,, 
clouded  by  the  unhappy  death  of  the  Maharaja’s  wife 
the  same  night. 

In  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  appreciation 
a  Public  Works  Department  was  organised  with  Mr. 
Collins,  Civil  Engineer,  at  its  head.  The  construction 
of  a  new  canal  from  the  south  as  far  as  Trivandrum 
was  sanctioned.  The  canal  was  named  the  Anantha 
Victoria  Marihandan  Canal.  The  construction  of  a  Light 
Efouse  at  Alleppey  was  commenced  about  186,0,  and  in  order- 
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to  reimburse  the  Sircar  for  the  heavy  outlay  certain  fees 
and  port  dues  were  levied. 

'  The  elder  of  the  adopted  Princesses  was  married 
in  1034  M.  E.  (April  1859)  to  Kerala  Varma  K5yil 
Thampursn  of  Changan&s^eri,  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
Maharaja’s  father.  In  1034  M.  E.  two  more  administrative 
divisions  were  formed  thus  making  four  in  all,  viz,,  Padma- 
nsbhapuram,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Shertalai.  About 
this  time  a  school  for  girls  was  opened  at  Trivandrum. 


In  1036  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  visited  the  south  to 
inaugurate  the  work  of  the  A.  V.  M.  Canal  when  he  fell 
ill  and  returned  to  the  Capital.  The  19th 
DMaMi&jahe  August  was  His  Highness’  birthday. 

After  the  usual  danams  and  ceremonies, 
he  called  in  his  nephews  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  Dewan  and  other  officers  of  the  State,  and 
spoke  kind  words.  The  servants  and  dependents  were 
ushered  into  the  royal  presence  and  to  every  one  of  them 
he  had  a  kind  word  to  say.  The  same  day  the  Maharaja 
passed  away  quietly. 

The  Resident,  F.  N.  Maltby,  in  his  Preface  to  a 
Selection  of  Travancore  Records,  referred  to  His  Highness 
in  these  terms: — 

“  Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  Sovereign  lately 
deceased,  it  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  mention  that 
Martanda  Vurmah  reigned  in  Travancore  for  thirteen 
years  (1847-60).  The  Act  above  referred  to  for  the  abolition 
of  Slavery,  the  encouragement  given  to  Education,  many 
liberal  acts  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  above  all  the 
example  set  by  His  Highness  in  favour  of  Female  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  persons  of  the  Princesses  of  his  family,  entitle 
his  memory  to  public  respect.  His  amiable  character  will 
be  remembered  with  esteem  by  those  who  know  him 
personally”. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  many  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  Maharaja.  His  Highness  was  regular  in  liis 
habits  and  strictly  businesslike.  He  was  earnest  in  his  daily 
religious  observances  and  prayers,  high-minded,  generous, 
and  sympathetic.  The  EatHakali  dance  was  his  favourite 
pastime.  Pie  wrote  an  ItiaMaiUa  Simhadhvaja  charitham. 
The  Maharaja  was  extremely  kind,  almost  to  a  fault,  to  the 
people  about  him;  but  that  did  not  warp  his  sense  of  justioe 
or  spirit  of  determination.  The  kindness  which  peren¬ 
nially  flowed  from  him  shed  a  genial  sunshine  and  warmth 
on  all  who  were  privileged  to  approach  him. 

The  Maharaja  was  a  warm  patron  of  education  and 
literature  and  the  progress  of  the  Free  School  at  Trivandrum 
engaged  his  earnest  attention.  Successful  students  in  the 
school  examinations  were  liberally  encouraged  by  prizes  and 
by  the  offer  of  good  appointments  in  the  Sirkar  service. 


Ayilyam  Thirunal  Rama  Varma, 

1036—1055  M.  E. 

The  work  of  reformation  and  improvement  which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  latter  years  of  Uthram 
Thirunal  Mart'hapd.a  Varma  Maharaja  was  continued  by 
his  nephew  &£ma  Varma,  known  familiarly  as  Syilyam 
ThirunSl  Maharaja.  Of  the  seven  children  that  Rani 
Rukmini  Bayi  gave  birth  to,  there  remained  only  four  of 
whom  the  first  and  third  were  declared  unfit  to  rule  on 
account  of  mental  incapacity.  Syilyam  Thirunal  had 
been  declared  heir  apparent.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
well-versed  in  many  languages,  appreciative  of  fine  arts 
and  a  musician  of  acknowledged  talents.  His  geniality 
was  profuse  and  unaffected,  but  inside  the  silken  glove 
was  the  iron  hand. 
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The  Maharaja  began  his  reign  under  circumstances 
which  were  favourable.  He  recognised  that  the  ‘.‘great 
object  of  a  good  government,  is  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  its  subjects"’.  The  Dewan  was  assiduous 
in  promoting  this  object,  and  Malt  by,  the  British  Resident 
was  prepared  to  give  all  legitimate  support.  Prince  6,ama 
Varma  Visakham  Thir una],  the  Elaya  Jtaja,  also  helped  him 
with  his  valuable  advice  in  carrying  out  the  several  re¬ 
forms  in  the  administrative  system. 


The  first  year  of  the  reign  witnessed  a  severe  famine 
caused  by  a  drought  followed  by  an  insect  pest.  The  import 
.  duty  on  paddy  was  suspended  and  large 

' amine  relief.  quantities  of  grain  were  imported.  Food 
and  clothing  were  distributed  free,  the  Government  finding 
the  necessary  funds.  '  The  able-bodied  were  enabled  to  earn 
reasonable  - wages  by  work,  opportunities  for  which  were 
provided  by  the  Government. 

But  the  increased  expenditure  did  not  prevent  the 
adoption  of  important  measures  of  fiscal  reform.  The. 

monopolies  being  found  to  act  detrimentally 
Fisoal  reform.  ^  production  of  wealth  in  the  country 
the  Maharaja,  on  the  advice  of  Madava  Rao  and  the  .en¬ 
couragement  of  the  British  Resident,  issued  a  Proclamation 
on  the  20  th  Thulam  1036  (13th  November  1860)  abolish¬ 
ing  the  pepper  monopoly  altogether  and  substituting  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  chargeable  on  all  peppor  exported 
from  Travancore  whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  The  importance 
of  the  measure  may  be  understood  only  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  monopoly  system  was  a  drag  on  the  industry 
of- the  pepper  growers.  They  were  not  permitted  to  sell  the 
produce  in  the  market,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  it 
into  the  Sircar  stores  and  to  receive  the  price  ■  at'  a 
fixed  rate.  The  Sircar  collected  all  the  pepper  at  the  port 
of  Alleppey  and-  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This 
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system  of  taxing  the  produce  had  become  oppressive 
through  the  exactions  of  the .  petty  officials.  The  evil  was 
aggravated  by  the  low  price  paid  to  the  growers.  The  aboli- 
'  tion  of  this  monopoly  produced  a  remarkable  result;  for 
under  the  influence  of  more  remunerative  returns  the  culti-' 
vation  of  pepper  largely  increased  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  Government  and  the  cultivators.  It  was  also  notified 
that  no  special  tax  would  be  imposed  on  pepper  wines,  but 
that,  when  land  was  granted  for  pepper  cultivation,  the 
Sircar  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  taxing  it  according  to 
its  quality  and  the  value  of  the  produce. 

.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  on  tobacco  was  ano¬ 
ther  stroke  of  financial  wisdom.  Till  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  direct  purchase  of  tobacco  by  entering  into 
contract  with  individuals- for  the  supply  of  the  article  at 
prices  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time.  The  stuff  was  brought 
into  the  country  by  certain  prescribed  routes  with  pre¬ 
cautions  against  smuggling.  It  was.  stocked  in  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses  and  distributed  to  the  Sircar  bankshalls. 
Private  dealers  bought  it  from  there  and  sold  the  stuff 
in.  the  market  at  a  higher  price.  ••  The  consumer  was 
thus  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant  -price.  This  state  of 
affairs  set  a  premium  on  smuggling.  The  abolition  o'f  the 
monopoly  system  in  British  India  cheapened  tobacco  ill 
the  adjacent  British  districts,  and  importers .  patronised 
the.  smugglers  who  brought  in  immense  .  quantities-  Of 
the  stuff  from  Cochin,  Anjengo,  Thahka^sri  and  Tinne- 
velly.  A  duty  of  Rs.  150  a  candy  levied  at  the  British  port 
of  Cochin  checked  the  smuggling  for  a  time;  but  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  shortly  after  and  the  relaxation  of  the  monopoly 
in  the  State  of  Cochin  seriously  affected  the  revenues -Of 
Travaucore,  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  in  preventing  thie 
importation  of  the  contraband  articles  there  were  other  evils 
incidental  to  the  monopoly  system.  It  was  found  diffi¬ 
cult,  to  secure,  proper  contractors  for  the  supply  of  the 
large  quantities  required  by  the  Sircar.  The  frequent 
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failure  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  fulfil  thefir 
engagements  retarded  the  sales  and  diminished  the  revenues. 
The  tobacco  supplied  was  often  inferior  to  that  offered  for 
^sale  by  the  smugglers.  The  system  also  gave  ample  scope 
for  many  grave  malpractices.  A  bold  policy  had  therefore 
to  be  pursued  and  the  Maharaja  sanctioned  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly  system  and  the '  imposition  of  an  import 
duty  instead.  The  trade .  was  thrown  open  to  all,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  Nor  was  the  revenue  seriously 
affected.  In  1856-57,  the  last  year  of  Krishna  Rao’s 
administration,  when  the  monopoly  was  in  full  swing  the 
net  revenue  on  tobacco  was  Rs.  8,48,978.  In  1868-69  the 
import  duty  brought  in  a  revenue  of  Rs.  8,36,684,  but  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  imported  was  8,150  candies  against  3,460 
candies  in  1856r57.  This  increase  in  consumption  testified  to 
a  successful  combating  with  contraband  trade  and  the 
cheapening  of  tobacco  for  the  consumer.  The  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  Travancore  with  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Cochin  served  to  remove  the 
barriers  against  trade.. 

In  order  to  facilitate  trade  the  British  Indian  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  Act  VI '.of' 1848  which  freed  the  coast  trade 
of  British  India  from' the  payment  of  duty. 
J!SF ObtoSon1'  Travancore  being  foreign  territory  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  measure. 
Exports  from  and  imports  to  Travancore  had,  therefore,  to 
pay  duty*  at  British  ports.  The  rates  were  heavy.  But 
Travancore  had  free  access  by  land  to  the  port  in  the  State' 
of  Cochin.  The  Cochin  Sircar  intervened  and  levied  a  tax 
On  goods  in  transit.  This  duty  was,  however,  much  lower 
than  the  one  imposed  by  the  British  Government  in.  its 
ports.  Merchants  therefore  transported  goods  by  land  from. 
Travancore  to  British  Cochin  and  thence  to  other  parts  of 
British  India  under  the  freedom  granted  by  the  Interportal. 
Act  of  the  India  Government.  The  same  was  the  ease. 
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with  imports  as  well.  Merchants  found  it  more  advant¬ 
ageous  to  take  goods  destined  for  Travancore  to  British- 
Cochin  in  the  first  instance.  From  there  they  took  them 
free  of  British  duty  and  thence  by  land  to  their  desti-^ 
nation  in  Travancore.  This  was  an  effectual  way  of  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  Act  and  escaping  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  duty.  This  diversion  of  trade  paralyzed  the 
Travancore  ports,  especially  Alleppey  with  all  its  remarkable 
natural  advantages  which  have  been  largely  added  to  by  the 
construction  of  a  first-rate  Light  House  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time,  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  the 
customs  laws  of  the  Cochin  State  combined  to  throw  a 
handsome  revenue  into  the  treasury  of  the  Cochin  Sircar,  a 
revenue  to  which  the  British  Government  was  really  entitled, 

The  Madras  Government  began  the  negotiations  with 
the  Governments  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  by  dwelling  on 
the  advantages  of  the  reciprocity  of  unrestricted  trade. 
The  interests  of  the  Travancore  producer  and  consumer, 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  between  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  the  abolition  of  backwater  chowkeys,  the  saving  to 
be  effected  in  the  oost  of  carriage,  these  were  emphasized 
by  the  British  Resident  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  The 
Travancore  Government  apprehended  a  serious  fall  in  their 
revenues  if  the  freedom  of  interportal  trade  was  conceded. 
However,  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accede  to 
the  following  terms; — 

1.  The  free  admission  into  Travancore  of  all  goods, 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  British  India  of  State  of 
Coohin  except  cotton,  or  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  metals, 
opium  and  spirit, 

2.  The  free  admission  of  all  goods,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Travancore  into  British  India,  salt,  opium, 
and  spirit  excepted, 

3.  The  adoption  of  British  Indian  rates  of  duty  on 
all  foreign  goods  imported  into  Travancore  excepting  the 
articles  above  mentioned, 
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4.  An  undertaking  not  to  levy  duties  lighter  than 
those  obtained  in  British  India  on  imports, 

5.  The  adoption  of  the  British  Indian  tariff 
valuation,  and 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  British  Indian  monopoly 
price  of  salt. 

The  Madras  Government,  on  their  part,  promised  to  let 
such  goods  as  were  manufactured  in  Travancore  or  transport¬ 
ed  through  this  state  paying  duty  here  except  salt,  opium, 
and  spirits,  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  into  British  India. 
These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Madras  Government. 
But  the  case  of  cotton,  cotton  goods  and  metais  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  India  who  insisted  that  these 
articles  should  be  deleted  from  the  list  of  exemptions.  The 
Government  of  Travancore  made  a  resolute  stand  in  defence 
of  their  customs  revenues,  a  good  portion  of  which  was 
derived  from  cotton,  cotton  goods  and  metals.  The  Dewan 
emphasized  the  inability  of  Travancore  to  sacrifice  its 
revenues.  Statements  and  counter-statements  were  sent 
to  each  other  by  both  the  contesting  parties.  Each 
side  interpreted  the  facts  to  suit  its  particular  point  of 
view.  But  when  the  Governor  General’s  decision  was 
accepted  and  amplified  by  Parliament,  the  Maharaja 
was  not  able  to  resist  the  advice  offered  by  paramount 
authority.  The  British  Government  gave  the  further 
advice  that  the  export  duties  levied  by  the  Travancore 
Government  should  be  abolished.  To  this  Travancore 
entered  its  vehement  protest.  The  British  Government  rested 
their  case  on  the  economic  principle  of  free-trade.  Subse¬ 
quently  they  themselves  changed  their  view  on  the  subject 
of  export  duty  and  were  glad  to  make  a  revenue  from  the 
export  of  jute,  rice  and  other  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
original  ideas  of  free-trade  which  were  entertained  by 
them  and  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Travancore 
Q-overnmant.  The  Government  of  Travancore  opposed  theij 
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abolition  with  all  strength  and  with  a  full  array  of  facts 
and  arguments. 

But  on  the  question  of  accepting  the  principle  of  the 
Interportal  Convention  with  regard  to  the  free  import  of 
goods  which  paid  duty  in  a  British  Indian  port,  Travancore 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  its  resistance.  The  fate  of  the 
import  duties  on  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  metals  which 
brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  Travancore  was  sealed.  The 
State  then  made  a  frantic  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain.  The  British  Government  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  compensate  Travancore  for  the  loss  of  its  import 
duties.  The  compensation  was  calculated  on  the  average  of 
the  revenues  in  past  years  arising  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles.  The  figure  arrived  at  was  a  maximum  of 
Rs.  40,000  per  year.  This  was  to  be  paid  to  Travancore  as  its 
share  of  the  customs  revenues  on  goods  landed  in  British 
Indian  ports  for  consumption  in  Travancore.  The  calculation 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  The  average  of  the 
.receipts  for  three  years  was  found  to  be  Rs.  53,218.  Of  this 
amount  Rs.  13,218  were  realised  from  goods  imported  to  Tra¬ 
vancore  by  sea  direct.  The  understanding  was  that  when  the 
Travancore  sea  customs  yield  an  amount  less  than  Rs.  13,218 
the  Government  would  pay  Rs.  40.000.  But  if  in  any  year 
the  collection  from  sea  customs  in  Travancore  exceeds 
Rs.  13,218,  the  British  Government  would  deduct  the  excess 
amount  from  the  sum  of  Rs.  40,000,  and  pay  only  the  balance. 
The  agreement  was  accepted,  and  the  Maharaja -issued  a 
Proclamation  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement,  thus  earning 
the  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  British  India  and 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  England. 

'The  Interportal  Convention  was  not  a  free  and 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties.  It  was.  an 
agreement  between  the  Paramount  Power  and  a  Protected 
State.  It  was  entered  into  after  protest  and  signed  when 
opposition  was  no  longer  possible.  The  case  of  Travan- 
core  was  rendered  hard  by  a.  nunther  of  pircumstaneea,-: 
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Revenue  from  tobacco  was  Rs.  13|  lakhs  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  was  13  lakhs.  The  present  population  is 
over  51  lakhs  but  the  revenue  obtained  from  tobacco  is  about 
23  lakhs  per  year.  This  is  due  to  facility  for  smuggling. 
Nor  is  this  alone.  '  Under  the  terms  of  the'  Interportal 
Convention  the  Travancore  Government  is  entitled  to  levy 
a  duty  on  spirits  imported  from  British  India.  Blit  through 
a  clerical  mistake  the  name  of  that  article  was  wrongly  in¬ 
serted  in  the  list  which  was  appended  to  the  agreement. 
That  mistake  has  caused  an  annual  loss  to  Travancore  of 
more  than  2  lakhs  of  rupees.  Further  the  export  duty  on 
120  articles  including  coir  matting  had  to  be  abolished  in 
1051  M.  E.  while  29  articles  were  added  to  the  list  in 
1053  M.  E.  and  30  more  in  1059  M.  E. 

The  following  observation  of  Maharaja  Sri  Vi^Skham 
Thirunal  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  ‘In  consequence  of  the 
interportal  arrangement,  there  ensued  a  very  considerable 
fall  in  the  customs  revenue.  While  in  the  year  1862-63 
this '  item  showed  a  revenue  of  Rs.  5,30,443,  in  1869-70  it 
stood  so  low  as  Rs.  3,63,822.’  It  showed,  he  mentioned,  that 
by  the  interportal  agreement,  the  British  Government  has 
engaged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  annually  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Sircars.  The 
British  Indian  tariff  of  valuation  was  also  universally 
adopted.  With  what  elasticity  trade  has  risen  under  the 
above  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  noticing  that  in  1861-62 
the  exports  were  to  the  value  of  Rs.-  35,44,653,  while  in 
1868-69  they  wont  up  to  Rs.  72,76,200  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  cent  per  cent.  . '  '  .  '  '■ 

‘Under  the  Interportal  agreement  an  evil  was  certainly 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  Travancore,  viz.,  the  enhancement 
of  the '  price  of  salt..  No  financial  agreement,  founded 
though  it  be  on  statistics,  can  morally  justify  this  heavy 
tax  on. a  strict  necessary  of  life;  and  it  is  not  chimerical  to 
hope  that  a  future  Cobden  or  Willberforce  will  bestir  the 
human  sympathies  of  the  British  Government  to  remove 
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this  burden  from  the  poverty-stricken  masses  of  India. 
Travancore  was  comparatively  taxed  lightly  in  this  respect; 
but  owing  to  British  interference,  the  people  of  that  state 
have  been  laid  under  this,  the  worst  of  all  indirect  taxes. 
We  cannot  hold  Madava  Rao  responsible  for  this,  but  we  yet 
think  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  protest  against  its  trongly,’1 
The  trend  of  economic  policy  in  all  civilised  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  to  maintain  and  increase  import  duties 
and  abolish  or  reduce  the  duty  on  exports.  Travancore 
could  have  done  the  same  if  she  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter  of  import  tariffs.  But  her  hands  had  been  tied  by 
the  Interportal  Convention.  Worst  of  all  this,  the  British 
Government  has  frequently  advised  the  abolition  of  export 
duties.  The  financial  losses  suffered  by  Travancore  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Interportal  Convention  has  been  colossal. 
In  1864  the  average  revenue  from  imports  was  found  to  be 
Rs.  50,000  per  year.  It  was  calculated  at  a  standard  tariff 
rate  not  above  10  per  cent,  on  an  official  valuation  basis. 
The  volume  of  the  annual  import  trade  then  stood  at 
16  lakhs  of  rupees.  Its  volume  today  is  more  than  700  lakhs. 
The  standard  rate  of  duty  is  now  25  per  cent,  instead  of 
10  per  cen,t.  which  was  the  rate  at  the  time  when  Travan¬ 
core  affixed  its  unwilling  signature  to  that  document.  The 
present  import  duty  comes  only  to  about  7  lakhs. 

It  was  emphasized  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  Convention  that  there  is  no  Indian  State  which 
affords  greater  facilities  to  the  improve- 
Travanooreporta!  ment  of  its  Ports  and  shipping  than  Travan* 
core.  There  were  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  so  many  as  sixteen  ports.  Most  of  them  have  been 
so  neglected  that  they  have  become  unserviceable  while 
the  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  pre- 
vented  the  expansion  of  Alleppey,  Quilon,  Trivandrum,  and 

1. .  An  article  on  a  Native  Statesman  published  in  the  Calcutta  Review-, 
October  1S?2. . .  _  _  __  _  _  . . 
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Colachel’all  of  which  possess  remarkable  natural  facilities. 
The  agreement  entered  into  by  Travancore  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Madras  and  Cochin  in  regard  to  the  Cochin  harbour 
has  set  limitations  to  the  powers  of  Travancore  to  improve 
Alleppey  or  Quilon  or  any  other  port  from  Mimampam  on 
the  north  to  Quilon  in  the  south. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  improved  by  the 
passing  of  new  laws,  and  enhancing  the  authority  of  the 
judicial  officers  under  due  safeguards.  In 
u  oia  re  orm.  -^861  Codes  of  Civil  and  Crimi¬ 

nal  Procedure  were  declared  to  be  law  in  Travancore  with 
suitable  modifications.  The  scale  of  punishment  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  was  adopted  except  in  a 
few  matters.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  the  admission 
of  a  great  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  in  the  trial  of  cases, 
the  judges  were  to  adopt  the  forms  of  indictment  which 
were  in  use  in  the  British  Indian  Courts.  This  enabled  the 
Appellate  Court  to  find  out  the  quality  of  work  and  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  lowest  courts  by  inspection 
of  the  calendar  or  record.  In  the  civil  side  the  law  of 
limitation  also  received  a  slight  modification.  The  name  of 
the  Chief  Court,  also  called  Appeal  Court,  was  changed  into 
Sadar  Court.  Instead  of  all  the  judges  sitting  at  the  same 
time  to  hear  civil  and  criminal  cases  the  Court  was  divided 
into  two  sides,  the  civil  and  criminal,  each  to  be  presided 
over  by  two  judges.  The  change  afforded  great  facilities 
for  the  prompt  decision  of  cases.  The  three  Sessions  Courts 
and  the  five  Zilla  Courts  were  abolished  and  in  their  plaice 
were  established  four  District  Courts  invested  with  both 
criminal  and  civil  powers.  Courts  of  Small  Causes  were 
also  established  at  convenient  centres.  A  set  of  rules  was 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  notaries  and  the  sale  of 
stamped  cadjans.  The  work  of  police  officers  was  effi¬ 
ciently  controlled  by  the  Division  Peishkars.  Jails  and 
Magistrate  courts  were  established  and  the  functions  of  the 
76 
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police  force  improved  with  the  result  that  crimes  of  a 
heinous  nature  showed  great  decrease.  To  quote  the  Dewan 
“the  most  notorious  offenders  have  been  apprehended  and 
organised  crime  no  longer  exists.  Life  and  property  are 
secure  and  the  strong  arm  of  protection  of  the  Sirkar  is  • 
confided  in  by  the  people  generally.’’  In  1864  Sadasivan 
Pillai,  the  principal  Sadar  Amin  of  Madura,  and  one  of  the 
best  judicial  officers  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Travancore  Sadar  Court. 
In  1040  M.  E.  (1865  A.  D.)  duly  qualified  vakils  were 
appointed  to  plead  in  courts. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  carried  out 
during  this  administration  was  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Sircar  P&ttam  lands  (1040  M.  E.).  Up  to 
S,r°enfmiohteedandS  ^me  Sircar  was  considered  the  sole 
Jenmi,  or  landlord  of  the  whole  State. 
The  ryots  held  lands  as  from  a  Jenmi  and  had  no 
right  to  sell  them.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Mah&rSja  was 
pleased  to  issue  a  Proclamation  declaring  all(Sircar  Pattam 
lands  to  be  private  property,  heritable  and  saleable.  Two 
years  afterwards  fixity  of  tenure  was  assured  by  another 
Proclamation.  These  measures  won  the  appreciation  of  the 
Madras  Government  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Equally  important  was  the  Jenmi  Ku^iySn  Procla¬ 
mation  of  1042  M.  E.  The  Jenmies  are  a  class  of  landed 
proprietors.  Their  lands,  so  long  as  they 
'proclamation!1  are  not  alienated,  enjoyed  exemption  from 
taxation.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
alienation  took  place  mostly  by  way  of  what  is  called 
K^appHitam  tenure.  Under  this  tenure  a  rent  was  payable 
by.  the  tenant  who  was,  however,  allowed  to  set  off  against 
the  rent  the  interest  on  the  Kanam  amount  which  he  paid  to 
the  Jenmi  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  Thousands 
of  ryots  have  been  then  occupying  jenmam  lands  for 
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generations,  erecting  substantial  buildings,  carrying  out  im¬ 
provements,  and  looking  upon  their  tenure  as  of  -a  perma¬ 
nent  oharacter.  The  Jenmies  agitated  their  right  to  eject 
the  tenants  and  recover  the  lands  on  repayment  of  the 
consideration  received  by  them.  Whatever  was  the  law  the 
right  of  ouster  was  seldom  exercised.  The  Government  took 
the  view  that  ‘it  was  undesirable  to  refuse  to  an  industrious 
tenantry,  the  sole  improvers  of  the  jenmam  lands,  the  benefit 
of  the  prescription  that  has  thus  arisen,  and  by  allowing  the 
Jenmi’s  right  to  re-enter,  to  lead  to  a  general  upsettlement 
and  deterioration  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  which  the  tenantry  have  become  owners  from  length 
of  occupation.’  The  question  of  relative  right  was  carefully 
examined.  It  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated- ‘that  the 
tenant  was  a  perpetual  tenant,  that  custom  did  not  favour 
the  right  of  eviction,  that  such  custom  was  recognised  by 
sovereign  authority,  that  momentous  vested  interests  have 
sprung  up  under  its  operation,  that  it  admirably  protects  the 
mutual  interests  of  tenants  and  landlords,  thatitis  strongly 
oonducive  to  agricultural  improvement  and  prosperity  and 
that,  as  such,  it  required  only  to  be  unequivocally  reaffirmed 
for  the  guidance  of  parties  concerned  and  of  the  courts 
which  have  to  decide  between  those  parties’.1 

The  Jenmi  Kudiyan  Proclamation  was  accordingly 
passed  by  the  Maharaja  in  Karkatakam  1042  M.E.  (August 
1867).  It  declared  that  so  long  as  the  tenants  paid  the  stipu¬ 
lated  rents  and  other  customary  dues  they  should  not  be 
liable  to  ejection.  The  Jenmi  may  raise  the  rent  at  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  in  cases  where  readjustment  is 
allowed  by  custom,  He  may  sue  for  arrears  of  dues  and 
pray  for  ejectment  if  the  tenant  withholds  payment  for 
twelve  years  consecutively.  In  cases  of  restoration  of  the 
land  to  the  Jenmi  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  get  compensation 
for  his  improvements.  If  the  Jenmi  refused  to  accept  the 
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payments  made  by  the  tenant  the  latter  may  deposit  the 
amount  in  court  and  absolve  himself  of  any  further  liability. 

The  Pandar app&ttam  Proclamation  of  1040  M.E.  (1865) 
enfranchising  the  Sircar  pattern  lands  and  the  Jenmi 
Ku<Jiyan  Proclamation  constitute  what  Dewnn  Madava 
Rao  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Travancore  ryots. 
Several  other  measures  also  were  adopted  in  1040  M.  E. 
bearing  on  land  and  calculated  to  give  all  reasonable 
assistance  to  the  agriculturists.  Long-standing  arrears 
of  land-tax  which  hung  heavily  on  the  ryots  and 
afforded  considerable  scope  for  oppression  on  the  part  of 
petty  officials  were  remitted  as  also  arrears  of' tax  due  on 
newly  reclaimed  lands  up  to  1035  M ,  .E,  A  number  of  minor 
cesses,  upwards  of  100,  which  used  to  be  a  source  of  vexation 
and  embarrassment  to  the  people  were  done  away  with. 
Export  and  import  duties  were  largely  cut  down,  and  in 
NanjSnad,  a  heavily  taxed  district,  the  land-tax  was  reduced. 
A  Notification  was  issued  prescribing  the  maximum  rates  of 
tax.  All  taxation  in  NsnjSnad:  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
so  prescribed  was  reduced  to  that  standard.  The  denudation 
of  the  forests  caused  by  bringing  forest  lands  under  indis¬ 
criminate  cultivation  was  prohibited.  Special  taxes  imposed 
on  particular  crops  in  addition  to  the  usual  land-tax  was 
abolished. 

The  hand  of  reform  made  itself  felt  in  all  departments 
qf  public  utility.  There  were  no  compartmental  speciali¬ 
sation  in  nation-building  activities.  The 
MeanB  cfatto“mum‘  moral  and  material  development  of  the 
people  were  to  go  together.  The  extension 
of  the  means  of  communication  was  a  subject  in  which  the 
Government  took  deep  interest.  The  country  was  opened  up 
with  roads  and  canals,  and  a  number  of  bridges  were  con¬ 
structed.  This  brought  the  producer  and  consumer  together 
on  favourable  terms.  The  expenditure  on  public  works  rose 
from  Rs,  1  lakh  to  Rs.  13$  lakhs,  or  ?  of  the  annual  grqss 
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revenue  of  the  State  within  a  - dozen  years.  The  Public 
Works  Department  pursued  its  activities  with  energy.  “The 
Government  of  His  Highness  must  distinctly  disclaim” 
wrote  the  Dewan  “  any  desire  to  hoard  up  surplus  reve¬ 
nues.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  those  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  an  acqaintanee  with  fiscal  science  than 
the  impolicy  of  abstracting  funds  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  where  they  would  largely  fructify,  to  be  only  shut 
up  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  or  even  invested  so  as  to 
yield  a  low  interest.  The  only  justification  for  levying  a 
revenue  larger  than  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  expen¬ 
diture  consists  in  the  laying  out  of  the  surplus  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  useful  public  works  which  would  not  otherwise 
come  into  existence.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  multiply  such  works."  The  Anchal  service  made 
rapid  strides  towards  improvement.  It  was  worked  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  service  in  British  .terri¬ 
tory.  Weights  and  measures  were  properly  regulated  and 
uniform  rates  of  postage  prescribed. 

The  cause  of  education  was  dear  to  the  Maharaja. 
A  fully  equipped  Arts  College  was  established  at  Trivan¬ 
drum  besides  several  English,  Malayalam 
Eduoation.  an(j  Tamil  schools  for  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  country.  The  organisation  of  a  Department  of 
Education  in  the  native  languages  merits  special  notioe. 
A  sum  of  Rs.  20,000  was  sanctioned  for  the  purpose.  The 
scheme  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  Central  School 
at  the  capital,  one  school  in  each  taluk,  a  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  formation  of  a  Book 
Committee  composed  of  a  president  and  three  members 
to  translate  or  compile  such  works  as  were  in  common 
use  in  English  schools.  The  whole  scheme  was  to  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  ‘Director  of  Vernacular  Education’  with  the 
assistance  of  two  Inspectors.  The  new  scheme  came  into 
operation  in  1042  M.  E.  and  Mr.  Shungrasoobyer  who 
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subsequently  became  Dewan  was  selected  for  the  post  of 
Director.  The  statement  made  by  the  Dewan  in  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  Report  of  1038  M.  E.  may  be  quoted  here  with 
advantage.  “In  so  promising  a  field  (education)  no  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  should  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  State  education.  This  ratio  will  yield  about 
Rs.  45,000  which  is  not  too  large  considering  that  the 
vital  interests  of  Travancore  as  a  nation  aspiring  to  main¬ 
tain  its  individuality  depend  on  the  rapid  and  sound  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  people”.  Madava  Rao  recognised,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Travancore  Government  could  never  hope  to 
provide  employment  in  its  service  to  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  aims  of  the  schools  should  therefore  be  to  qualify  youths 
to  pass  the  service  examinations  in  British  India.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  make  provision  for  a  Law  Clafcs  “as  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  efficacious  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
native  bar  leading  to  the  better  administration  of  justice”. 
The  importance  of  female  education  as  the  foundation  of 
important  social  reforms  was  distinctly  recognised.  The 
liberal  encouragement  given  to  education  in  that  and 
succeeding,  reigns  has  made  Travancore  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  States  in  India.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  at  the  present  day  the  amount  spent  on  education  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore  is  Rs.  55  lakhs,  a  figure 
which  administrators  like  Madava  Rao  could  not  anti¬ 
cipate  even  in  wildest  dreams. 

The  Medical  Department  also  received  systematic  en¬ 
couragement.  During  the  reign  of  the  previous  Maharaja 
there  were  only  six  hospitals  in  the  whole 
Medical  aid-  state,  three  in  the  capital  and  three  in  the 
moffussil.  In  twelve  years  after  the  succession  of  Ayilyam 
Thirunal  Maharaja  their  number  rose  to  twenty -four. 
There  were  established  in  the  capital  a  large  Civil  Hospital 
and  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  Ten  hospitals  were  established  j.p. 
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different  districts.  The  personnel  of  the  Department  was 
strengthened  and  improved.  Vaccination  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out  under  the  special  control  of  a  Superintendent. 
A  medical  officer  of  high  rank  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  vaccinators  and  inspect  their  work.  He  was  also 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  moffussil 
hospitals,  treating  such  patients  as  might  come  in  his  way 
and  suggesting  measures  for  improving  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  places  he  might  visit. 

The  Government  of  Madras  forwarded  to  the  Maha¬ 
raja  on  the  13th  April  1862  a  Sannad  issued  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Her  Majesty,  and  signed  by 
Miscellaneous  events.  ,,  TT.  *  »i 

the  Viceroy,  conveying  the  assurance 

that  on  failure  of  natural  heirs  in  the  ruling  family  the 
British  Government  would  permit  and  confirm  the 
adoption  of  any  person  made  by  His  Highness  or  any  of 
his  successors  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  State. 

In  October  of  that  year  Sir  William  Denison,  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  visited  Trivandrum.  In  the  same  year 
the  Maharaja  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Madras 
at  the  Presidency  capital.  That  was  the  first  visit  paid  by  a 
reigning  Maharaja  of  Travancore  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
Presidency.  Three  years  afterwards  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
was  received  in  Trivandrum  as  a  distinguished  guest  of  the 
Maharaja.  A  meeting  of  the  rulers  of  the  two  neighbour¬ 
ing  States  had  not  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  Great 
Dharma  Raja.  It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  mutual  congra¬ 
tulation  and  the  visit  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
mutual  relationship  of  the  two  States. 

In  1866  the  title  of  ‘Maharaja’  was  conferred  on 
Xyilyam  Thirunal  in  recognition  of  his  commendable 
administration.  The  Kharithd  from  the  Viceroy  was  read 
in  a  public  Durbar  held  on  the  9th  of  November  1866.  The 
title  has  since  been  declared  a  hereditary  distinction. 
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This  was  an  act  of  justice  which  corrected  the  mistake 
committed 'by  the  representatives  of  the  Paramount  Power 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  In  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  earlier  years  the  East  India  Company  addressed 
the  sovereign  of  Travancore  as  ‘His  Majesty  the  King.’ 
Butin  later  times, the  representatives  of  the  Paramount 
Power  would  only  speak  of  him  as  His  Highness  the 
Raja.  The  new  title  was,  therefore,  of  some  recognition  of 
a  deserving  prominence. 

•  On  the  31st  December  186b,  the  Resident  forwarded 
to  the  Maharaja  a  gold  Medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Government  of  Madras.  The  Court  of  Directors  had 
directed  to  award  a  medal  as  far  back  as  1808;  but  by  some 
unaccountable  oversight  it  was  delayed  by  fifty-eight  years. 

In  March  1866,  the  Governor  of  Madras  intimated  to 
the  Maharaja  that  Queen  Victoria  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  high  distinction  of  “Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India”.  Col.  A.  Stewart  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was 
deputed  to  deliver  personally  to  His  Highness  the  Kharithd 
of  the  Viceroy  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order.  This 
was  done  at  a  public  Durbar  held  on  the  15th  of  June.  The 
solemn  document  was  borne  on  an  elephant  escorted  by  all 
the  big  officers  of  the  State,  Indian  and  European,  in  grand 
procession.  On  the  20th  of  January  1867,  the  Maharaja 
started  for  Madras  to  receive  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
personally  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  He  reached 
Madras  on  the  27th  and  was .  received  by  Lord  Napier  and 
staff  at  the  railway  station  with  every  mark  of  honour.  The 
presentation  of  the  insignia  took  place  at  Government  House 
on  the.  evening  of  the  15th  of  February.  After  the  formal¬ 
ities  were  over  and  the  Queen’s  grant  was  read  the 
Governor  addressed  the  Maharaja  in  the  following  terms: — 
‘'When  I  take  a  view  of  the  position  which  Your 
Highness  ocoupies,  I  am  constrained  to  admire  the  good 
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fortune  which  surrounds  you.  In  the  midst  of  many 
vicissitudes,  your  ancient  house  has  survived  not  only  with 
undiminished  but  with  increasing  lustre.  You  govern  the 
beautiful  and  quiet  heritage  of  your  forefathers  in  peace  and 
honour,  far  from  danger  and  disturbance;  you  enjoy  the 
attachment  of  your  own  people,  which  is  the  cheap  defence 
of  rulers;  you  have  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  good. 
In  this  state  of  prosperity,  in  this  career  of  usefulness,  you 
are  overshadowed  and  defended  by  the  friendship,  protection 
and  counsels  of  our  August  and  Gracious  Queen,  who  has 
this  day  sent  you  by  my  hands  the  highest  token  of  her 

approval  and  regard . The  visit  which  Your  Highness 

has  paid  to  this  Presidency  is  a  subject  of  equal  satisfaction 
to  the  Indian  people  and  to  the  English  Government.  Your 
countrymen  are  gratified  in  seeing  and  saluting  a  Prince 
whom  they  contemplate  with  national  sympathy  and  pride. 
The  Government  of  this  Presidency  do  not  only  consider 
Your  Highness  as  a  political  ally; — they  recognise  you  as  a 
friend  in  thought  and  in  heart,  as  an  auxiliary  in  promoting 
the  civilisation  and  welfare  of  a  portion  of  the  great  nation 
which  has  been  committed  to  Her  Majesty’s  general  and 
superior  charge”. 

On  the  same  day,  Madava  Rao  also  was  presented  with 
the  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the  Star  of  India 
(K.  C.  S.  I.).  In  addressing  Madava  Rao  Lord  Napier  said  : 
•‘The  mark  of  Royal  favour  which  you  have  this  day  received 
will  prove  to  you  that  the  attention  and  generosity  of  our  , 
Gracious  Sovereign  are  not  circumscribed  to  the  circle.of 
her  immediate  dependants,  but  that  Her  Majesty  regards 
the  faithful  service  rendered  to  the  Princes  and  people  of 
India,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  direct  administration 
as  rendered  indirectly  to  herself  and  to  her  representatives 
in  this  Empire.  Continue  to  serve  the  Maharajah  indus¬ 
triously  and  wisely,  reflecting  the  intelligence  and  virtues 
of  His  Highness  faithfully  to  his  people.  The  mission  in 
which  you  are  engaged  has  more  than  a  local  and  transitory 
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significance.  Remember,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  good 
Indian  Minister  serving  a  good  Indian  Sovereign  is  one 
which  may  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  policy  of 
England  and  on  the  future  of  Native  Governments.” 

On  20th  February  1868  Lord  Napier,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  visited  Trivandrum.  A  public  Durbar  was  held  and 
a  State  Banquet  was  given  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
guest.  In  the  course  of  the  banquet  speech  the  Governor 
highly  commended  the  Maharaja  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  proving  himself  worthy  of  his  splendid  inheritance, 
peace  and  opulence  of  the  State,  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
and  the  friendship  of  the  British  Government. 

“The  Maharajah  has  held,”  said  he,  “a  judicious  and 
prudent  middle  way,  avoiding  all  extremes;  conservative  by 
temperament,  liberal  by  intelligence,  he  preserves  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  own  people,  while  he  satisfies  abroad  the 
discriminating  expectation  of  a  progressive  age”. 

In  1045  M.  E.,  (March  1870)  the  Maharaja  visited 
Madras  a  third  time  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  received  by  the  Duke 
at  the  Government  House.  The  visit  was  of  course  returned. 

In  1045  M.  E.  Government  assumed  the  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  the  small  but  rich  tract  known  as  Falliport, 
which  had  till  then  been  leased  out  successively  to  influ¬ 
ential  landlords  for  varying  terms.  ‘This  tract  was  purchased 
by  Travancore  from  the  Dutch  in  964  M.  E.  and  is  histori¬ 
cally  important  as  the  transaction  was  objected  to  by  Tippu 
Sultan  of  Mysore  and  led  to  the  war  which  ensued  between 
him  and  Travancore.  The  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Xya- 
kotta  Which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  those  times  are 
situate  in  this  tract,  but  in  a  state  of  complete  ruin.’ 

The  progressive  administration  of  the  State  elicited 
the  warm  appreciation  of  the  Madras  Government. 

“The  financial  position  of  the  Travancore  State  still 
continues  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  is  most  creditable  to 
His  Highness  the  Rajah  and  to  his  experienced  and  able 
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Dewan  Madava  Row . The  state  of  the  administration 

is  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
It  is  evident  that  considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
improving  the  Judicial  administration,  by  raising  the 
salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  Judges  and  abolishing 
various  anomalous  systems  of  procedure  which  must  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  His  Excellency  notices  with  much  satisfaction  the 
measures  which  have  been  and  are  being  carried  on  for 
improving  the  Revenue  administration,  by  the  late  revision 
of  the  interportal  duties,  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
crown  lands,  by  the  abolition  of  objectionable  taxes  and  by 
the  reduction  of  the  land  tax,  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other  exotics,  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  range  of  buildings  for  the  Public 
Offices  at  the  capital,  the  extension  of  education,  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  an  efficient  vaccine  department  and  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  abolishing  forced  labour  and  in 
removing  the  restrictions  on  the  dress  of  females  of  the 
lower  classes.  The  enlightened  principles  which  have 
guided  the  policy  of  His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  the  admi* 
nistration  of  his  country  are  well  set  forth  in  the  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  His  Highness’  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  Public  Offices.  The  address  in  question 
has  been  recorded  in  these  Proceedings  and  will  be  brought 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the 
Government  of  India”. 

This  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

“The  financial  results  of  the  administration  of  Tra- 
vancore  for  1864-1865  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and 
the  surplus  of  Rupees  190,770  by  which  the  Revenue  exceeds 
the  expenditure  appears  to  have  been  secured  notwithstand¬ 
ing  heavy  reduction  of  taxation,  under  the  enlightened  and 
able  administration  of  the  Revenue  Department  by  the 
*  Review  pf  tlje  Administration  Report  of  Travuncpre— 1040  JJ.Jj). 
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Dewan,  Madava  Row.  The  surplus  is  the  more  gratifying  in 
that  improvements  carried  out  in  some  cases  at  considerable 
expense  have  been  introduced  into  other  Departments  of 
the  administration,  and  the  Public  Works  have,  by  no 
means,  been  neglected.' 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  especially  noticed 
with  satisfaction  the  endeavours  made  to  place  on  a  better 
footing  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  raise  the 
position  and  emoluments  of  public  servants  generally.  Con¬ 
nected  with  these  very  necessary  improvements,  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  proper  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  State,  and  I  observe  with  gratification  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  in  this  matter  and 
have  perused  with  great  pleasure  the  statement  made  by  His 
Highness  (on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  edifice)  of  the  enlightened  principles  which  guide 
his  policy. 

“The  endeavours  made  by  His  Highness  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  people,  to  diffuse  education  and  remove 
arbitrary  social  distinctions,  deserve  and  have  met  with  the 
warm  approbation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

That  great  speech  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  a  manifesto  of  His  Highness’  enlightened  policy. 
It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Public  Offices. 

“  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  press  forward 
improvements  in  various  directions,  It  is  true  that  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  our  progress  and  it  can  never  be 
given  to  any  ruler,  however  powerful  or  favoured,  to  say 
that  he  has  done  everything  for  his  subjects.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  what  a  single  ruler  can  possibly  do  in  a  life  of 
incessant  activity,  must  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  what 
may  be  due  to  the  country.  The  life-time  of  an  individual 
is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life-time  of  a  nation.  Yet,  it  is  no 
less  our  duty  to  exert  our  utmost  energies  to  prove  usefuj 
in  our  generation,  ~  T 
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“Secure  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Queen  from 
externa]  violence,  it  is  our  pleasant,  and,  if  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  by  no  means  difficult,  task  to  develop  prosperityvand 
to  multiply  the  triumphs  of  peace  in  our  territories.  Nor 
are  the  Native  States  left  to  pursue  this  task  in  the  dark, 
alone  and  unaided. . 

“More  immediately  thpy  have  the  advantage  of  the 
enlightened  guidance  of  the  British  Government  itself. 
Looking  at  that  Government  as  a  reflex  of  the  British 
nation,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  actuated  by  the 
noblest  philanthropy,  that  it  sincerely  wishes  for  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  globe.  Of 
course  small  States,  like  the  Native  States  of  India,  come 
under  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  comprehensive  feeling 
as  much  as  great  countries,  and  hence  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  cannot  establish  a  stronger  claim  to  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  that  great  Government  than  by  a  full 
conception,  and  a  steady  performance  of  the  duty  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  happiness  of  those  whose  welfare  is  in  our 
hands . 

“These  are  more  commonplaces  in  the  view  of  the 
European  part  of  the  community  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  but  they  require  to  be  expressed,  repeated  and 
enforced  till  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  commonplaces  by 
all  Native  States.  Such  being  my  view,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  my  power  towards  making  Travavancore  an 
honourable  example  of  Native  good  government,  and  in  this 
endeavour,  I  trust  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
parties. 

“I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  one 
important  truth  on  my  Native  subjects,  and  this  is  that  the 
realisation  of  our  hopes  depends  not  in  a  great  measure,  but 
entirely ,  upon  their  advancement  in  moral  and  intellectual 
culture.  If  knowledge  is  power  in  individuals,  it  is  equally 
a  source  of  power  to  communities.  It  is  knowledge  that 
^pw  chiefly  constitutes  the  difference  between  one  natiop 
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and  another.  What  is  required  then  is  that  education 
should  permeate  all  the  parts  of  this  community.  .Minds 
thus  fortified  are  alone  capable  in  these  days  of  claiming  a 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  only  such  minds  that  are  at  all  capable  of 
sustaining  the  respectability  of  a  State  in  the  view  of  the 
enlightened  public.  And  I  must  add  that  the  vigour,  if  not 
the  vitality,  of  Native  States  depends  upon  the  number  of 
such  minds  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  too  should  advance  in  knowledge 
suited  to  their  position.  They  must  know  everything  about 
their  own  country  and  something  about  other  countries. 

“The  preliminary  step  [for  this  is  to  cast  off  those 
,  erroneous  notions  which  have  indeed  been  generated  and 
fostered  by  long  insulation,  but  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  association  of  races.  Let  each  by  all  means  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  let 
each  have  his  own  views  on  all  subjects,  but  let  none 

interfere  with  another’s  liberty  of  the  same  nature . I 

proceed  to  lay  the  first  foundation  stone  of  the  Public  Offices. 
In  doing  so,  I  fervently  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.  May  He  ever  guide  with  His  boundless  wisdom  those 
who  are  to.  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  these 
buildings.” 

Travancore  was  now  the  ‘Model  Native  State’  of  India. 
This  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  vigorous  and  effici¬ 
ent  administration  of  the  State  by  Sir 
MretosRa°  Madava  ftao  under  the  guidance  of  the 
illustrious  Maharaja.  But  misunderstand¬ 
ings  arose  between  the  ruler- and  the  minister.  Neither  the 
old  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil  nor  the  mutual  re¬ 
cognition  by  the  master  and  servant  of  the  good  feelings 
which  grew  from  more  to  more  during  many  years  of  con¬ 
joint  labour  for  the  well-being  of  the  State  could  assuage  the 
feeling  of  personal  dislike.  The  minister  was  therefore  tp 
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retire  from  the  service  in  1047  M.E.  The  Maharaja  recogni¬ 
zing  his  eminent  services  granted  him  a  pension  of  Rs.  1000 
per  mensem  which  he  enjoyed  for  19  years.  No  Travan- 
core  minister  has  received  more  encomiums  than  Sir 
Madava  Rao.  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Sir  Madava  Rao  administered  Travancore 
with  so  much  skill  as  justly  entitled  him  to  be  considered 
as  Turgot  of  India.  Mr.  Griffith  has  described  his  great 
work  in  the  following  words. 

“  Not  only  was  the  treasury  empty,  but  the  State  was 
in  debt  and  the  officials  in  open  rebellion  on  account  of  long 
arrears  of  salaries.  The  Maharajah  too  had  failed  to  pay 
the  subsidy  to  the  British  Government.  A  more  unenviable 
position  than  that  of  prime  minister  to  an  almost  ruined 
State  cannot  be  imagined  but  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
statesman  and  organiser  of  the  greatest  ability.  He  quickly 
abolished  trade  monopolies,  did  away  with  vexatious  taxes 
and  restrictions  which  hampered  the  commercial  success  of 
the  country,  and  by  this  so  stimulated  industry  that  under 
his  wise  rule  European  coffee  and  tea  cultivators  were  in¬ 
duced  to  settle  in  the  State  and  to  buy  land.  Public  build¬ 
ings  sprang  up  everywhere,  roads  were  laid  out,  andbridges 
and  canals  built,  and  the  State  treasury  became  full,  and 
the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  redressed.” 

Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  who  was  the  Acting 
Governor  of  Madras  testified  in  glowing  terms  to  his  “large 
share  in  raising  Travancore  to  its  present  position.”  It  is 
not  from  distant  obervers  alone  that  Madava  Rao  obtained 
tributes  of  praise.  Prince  Vi&akham  Thirunal,  the  future 
Maharaja,  observed  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Calcutta  Review  that  Madava  Rao  grasped  the  [helm  of  the 
ship  of  State  firmly,  full  of  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  enlightened  public,  full  of  eagerness  to  earn  a  noble 
distinction,  guiding  the  vessel  not  only  to  safety  but  to 
glory.”  India  had  need  of  him.  It  was  given  to  Madava  Rao 
to  administer  two  other  important  Indian  States,  Indore  and 
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Baroda,  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  history  and  to 
set  them  onwards  in  their  career  of  progress  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  administrative  experience  gained  in  Travancore. 
In  grateful  recognition  of  his  service  the  people  of  Tra¬ 
vancore  erected  by  public  subscription  a  bronze  statue  of 
Sir  Madava  Rao  which  stands  in  a  prominent  thorough¬ 
fare  facing  the  Public  Offices  of  Trivandntm  which  he 
himself  built  and  in  which  he  worked  for  many  years. 

Sesbiah  Sastri,  then  Head  Slieristadar  of  the  Revenue 
Board,  Madras,  a  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Madava  Rao, 
succeeded  him  as  Dew  an.  He  reached 

Sesbiah  Sastn.  Trivandrum  about  the  close  of  May  1872 
and  was  appointed  on  probation  for  one  year.  The  friction 
between  the  Maharaja  and  the  former  Dewan  naturally 
urged  His  Highness  to  try  the  new  Dewan  before  appoint¬ 
ing  him  permanently.  Seshiah  Sastri  was  soon  able  to  give 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  Maharaja.  He  continued  as 
Dewan  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Dewan  began  by 
improving  the  finances  of  the  State.  The  expenditure  was 
found  to  be  more  than  the  revenue.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that  “the  aim  of  the  Sirkar  should  be  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  and  with  this  view  to  exhibit  a 
slight  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  rather  than 
contrary  as  on  this  occasion.” 

The  Dewan  therefore  set  about  to  regulate  the  expen¬ 
diture.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  a  proper  system  of 
Refcwm  Budget  allotment.  Economy  was  effected 

6  °!md'  in  various  directions.  Within  the  space 
of  one  year  he  succeeded  in  restoring  financial  equilibrium. 
The  Government  of  Madras  complimented  him  on  the 
success  of  his  work.  Several  improvements  were  made  in 
the  course  of  two  years  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration.  The  returns  of  the  Revenue  Department 
were  full  of  entries  against  defaulters  pointing  to  large  and 
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long-standing  arrears  due  by  them  to  the  State.  They 
amounted  to  nearly  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Maharaja 
sanctioned  large  remissions.  A  general  revision  of  salaries 
was  effected  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Service.  The 
salaries  of  the  Judges,  Dewan  Peishkars  and  other  import¬ 
ant  officers  were  fixed  at  rates  proportionate  to  their  status. 

The  use  of  paper  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Judicial  and  Registration  Departments  was  extended  to  y 
all  State  correspondence  and  accounts  which  still  then  were 
written  on  palm  leaves  (1048  M.  E.).  Salt  had  till  then  been 
received  and  sold  by  measure,  a  system  which  gave  much 
room  for  corruption  as  it  afforded  great  facilities  for  fraud. 
Besides,  regular  smuggling  was  being  carried  on.  To 
remedy  these  a  proper  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  introduced.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  strict 
and  effective  supervision  of  the  salt-pans.  Thus  smuggling 
was  stopped  and  the  margin  for  peculation  and  underhand 
dealings  minimised. 

Several  new  roads  were  constructed.  Irrigation 
channels  were  improved,  new  tanks  dug  and  the  backwater 
canals  broadened  and  deepened.  One  of  the  tunnels  at 
Varkala  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1050  M.E.  Among  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  completion  of  the  towers  of  the  Suchlndram 
and  the  Trivandrum  temples,  and  the  Napier  Museum 
called  after  Lord  Napier,  a  Governor  of  Madras. 

Education  reoeived  due  attention.  The  system  of 
grant-in-aid  was  adopted  to  promote  elementary  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Several  schools  were 
established  and  the  curriculum  of  studies  revised.  In 
1874  a  Law  Class  was  started  to  give  tuition  to  students 
preparing  for  the  B.  L.  Examination,  It  was  decided  to 
establish  a  Central  Jail  at  Trivandrum  and  five  District 
Jails  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Dewan  next  turned  his  attention  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  various  State  employees  and  thus 
78 
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enhance  ths  status  of  the  public  servants.  As  it  involved 
great  expenditure,  the  scheme  was  not  well  countenanced 
by  the  Maharaja.  But  the  Dewan  never  flinched  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  the  MahSi'Sja  of  the  necessity  of  the 
reform,  and  in  this  he  even  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Maharaja.  The  Maharaja  at  last  yielded  to  the  Dewan’s 
appeal,  and  a  general  increase  of  salary  to  all  public  ser¬ 
vants  was  sanctioned  (February  1874).  The  powers  of  the 
various  departmental  heads  and  their  official  relation  to 
the  Dewan  were  clearly  defined-  The  Dewan  as  the  head 
of  the  administration  was  to  exercise  a  general  and 
effective  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  relieved  of  his  magisterial  functions, 
and  the  powers  of  the  Peishkars  were  consequently 
enlarged. 

A  system  of  gold  currency  was  introduced  as  an 
experimental  measure.  A  suitable  Mint  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose  and  Varahans  and  Half-VarShans  were 
struck  and  issued  from  the  Sircar  Mint  (1052  M.  E.).  But 
this  did  not  prove  a  success  and  had  to  be  given  up  after 
some  time. 

The  first  systematic  Census  of  Tra  van  core  was  taken 
on  the  18th  May  1875.  The  population  of  the  State  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Census  was  returned  at  2,311,379. 

The  Dewan  kept  a  strict  control  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  by  regulating  their  expenditure  and  checking  the 
abuses.  In  1051  M.  E.  (1875-1876),  the  holders  of  Ayan 
Zufti  lands  (t.  e.  lands  transferred  from  the  British  territory 
in  exchange)  were  relieved  of  a  long-standing  grievance. 
These  lands  were  held  under  the  old  Tinnevelly  tenure 
and  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  Ayacut  grain-rent  com¬ 
muted  at  the  TenkaSi  market-price.  This  caused  great 
hardship  to  the  tenants.  The  lands  were  therefore  placed 
on  the  sam8  footing  as  the  more  favourably  assessed 
lands  in  Travancore. 
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During  the  great  Indian  Famine  of  1876-1877  thous¬ 
ands  of  poor  men  with  their  families  fled  to  this  “Land 
of  Charity”.  Even  here  the  season  had  been  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  agriculture.  The  rains  had  failed  to  a  distressing 
extent  and  the  drought  seriously  affected  the  paddy  culti¬ 
vation  in  South  Travancore  and  Shencottah.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  large  remissions  of  tax  had  to  be  granted  to  relieve  the 
ryots,  and  consequently  the  finances  of  the  Sircar  were  not 
satisfactory.  But  “it  was  no  time  to  think  of  her  curtailed 
resources  when  thousands  of  half-starved  men,  women  and 
children  had  come  to  her  gates  for  succour,  drawn  by  her 
fair  name  for  unstinted  charity.”  Liberal  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Government  for  their  housing,  feeding 
and  clothing  and  for  sanitary  provision  and  medical 
treatment. 

*  The  Government  of  India  had  declared  so  early  as 
1837  that  “Europeans  residing  in  the  territories  of  Native 
Jurisdiction  over  States  not  beinB  servants  of  the  British 
European  Government,  were  in  all  respects  and  in 
British  subjects.  caseSi  cjvji  or  criminal,  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.”  But  the  question 
as  to  the  liability  of  European  British  subjects  remained 
unsettled.  It  came  up  for  consideration  in  1866  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trial  of  John  Liddel,  Commercial  Agent 
at  Alleppey,  who  stood  charged  with  having  embezzled 
a  large  sum  of  Sircar  money.  The  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  tried  him  by  a  special  commission  which  found  him 
guilty  of  the  offence  and  sentenced  him  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment..  The  Madras  Government  declared  the  trial 
to  be  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Proclama¬ 
tion- of  the  Government  of  India  dated  10th  January  1867, 
issued  under,  and  in  conformity  with  28  Yict.  c.  15.  The 
immediate  release  of  Liddel  was  also  ordered.  The  view  of 
the  Madras  Government  was  supported  by  the  Advocate- 
General.  IJe  observed . 
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“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Liddel  by  the 
Travancore  courts  is  illegal.  The  effect  of  the  Statute 
and  the  Proclamation  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Travancore  courts  over  such  British  subjects  and 
to  confer  it  on  the  High  Court.  The  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  European  British  subjects,  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  Travancore  courts,  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  any 
treaty,  but  to  have  been  ceded  by  courtesy  and  comity.  Mr. 
Liddel  on  obtaining  permission  to  reside  in  Travancore,  con¬ 
sented,  it  is  true,  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  Travancore 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  but  that 
undertaking  must  be  read  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
at  which  it  was  given.  He  could  not  forestall  or  exclude 
the  operation  of  subsequent  legislation  which  has  now 
intervened  to  alter  its  status.” 

Madava  Rao  thought  that  the  Advocate-General’s 
opinion  was  untenable  and  felt  confident  that  he  could  brinft 
about  a  modification  of  the  Madras  Government’s  views 
on  the  point.  But  he  moved  in  the  matter  with  characteris¬ 
tic  caution.  He  promised  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Madras  Government,  but  before  accepting  their  view  as  final 
on  this  important  question  he  wrote  to  the  Resident  request¬ 
ing  him  to  lay.  before  the  Madras  Government  “  certain 
counter-considerations  and  arguments  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  which  may  possibly  lead  to  a  modification  of 
their  views  on  the  subject.”  In  a  series  of  letters  he  strongly 
refuted  the  opinion  of  the  Advocate-General  and  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Madras  Government  on  the  basis  of  that 
opinion.  He  rested  his  arguments  on  the  followinggrounds: — 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  in  question  is  an  inherent  right 
of  sovereignty  ; 

(2)  The  Travancore  State  being  one  ruled  by  its  own 
Ruler  possesses  that  right ; 

(3)  It  has  not  been  shown  on  behalf  of  the  British 

Government  that  the  Travancore  State  ever  ceded  this  right 
because  it  was  never  ceded(  and  , 
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(4)  The  Governor-General’s  notification  did  not  de¬ 
prive  Travauoore  of  this  right,  but  only  distributed  what 
right  the  British  Government  had  already  possessed. 

Madava  Rao  obtained  the  legal  opinion  of  John 
D.  Mayne,  an  eminent  lawyer  then  practising  at  Madras. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation  Mayne  observed:— 

“  It  cannot  of  course  go  beyond  the  powers  given  by 
the  Statute  ;  and  the  Statute  though  binding  on  all  British 
subjects,  has  of  course  no  force  against  the  sovereign  of 
Travancore  or  its  servants  who  are  not  subject  to  the  autho- 
.  rity  of  the  British  Parliament.  Even  if  the  Statute  pur¬ 
ported  in  express  terms  to  take  away  a  jurisdiction  previously 
exercised  by  the  courts  of  Travancore,  it  would  be  simply 
inoperative  against  them.  Parliament  is  as  incapable  of 
taking  away  the  powers  of  a  court  in  Travancore  as  it  is 
of  dealing  with  the  courts  of  France.  But  I  agree  with  Sir 
Madava  Row  that  neither  the  Statute  nor  the  Proclamation 
contemplates  any  interference  of  the  sort.” 

The  Advocate-General  then  retracted  from  his  origi¬ 
nal  view  of  the  question.  “  On  further  consideration,”  said 
he,  “  and  with  the  advantage  of  weighing  all  that  has  been 
urged  by  the  President  and  members,  the  Dewan  and  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Mayne,  I  have  eome  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trial  of  Liddel  by  the  Travancore  Government  is 
legal  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  left  to  undergo  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  sentence.”  In  accordance  with  this  opinion 
the  Madras  Government  cancelled  their  former  order  on 
the  subject  and  decided  that  jurisdiction  over  European 
British  subjects  residing  in  Travancore  did  vest  in  the 
Courts  of  the  MahSrSja  of  Travancore. 

But  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue  long ;  for  in 
1874  the  Viceroy  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  the  Madras 
Government.  The  views  of  the  Government  of  India  were 
communicated  to  the  Travancore  Government  by  the 
Resident  in  the  following  terms 
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“  In  consequence  of  communications  from  H.  E.  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  I  am  directed  by 
the  Madras  Government  to  explain  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Travaneore,  with  every  compliment,  that 
H.E.the  Govemor-General-in-Council  having  regard  both  to 
the  position  of  Her  Majesty  as  Paramount  Power  in  India 
and  to  the  Treaty  engagements  entered  into  with  Travan- 
core,  does  not  recognise  the  position  assumed  by  the  late 
Dewan,  Sir  Madava  Row,  in  the  discussion  that  took  place 
in  Liddel’s  case  (via.  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
European  British  subjects  is  an  inherent  right  possessed  by 
the  Government  of  Travaneore),  and  that  the  altered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  law  respecting  the  trial  of  European  British 
subjects  for  offences  committed  in  Native  States,  requires 
some  alteration  in  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 

“It  is  observed  that  when  the  jurisdiction  of  Travan- 
core  in  1837  was  recognised,  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trying,  in  British  Courts,  European  British  subjects 
for  offences  committed  in  Native  States.  These  difficulties 
have  been  removed  by  different  Acts  of  the  Imperial  ^  and 
Indian  Legislatures,  and  the  question  is  thereby  placed  cm 
a  different  footing  to  that  on  which  it  formerly  rested". 

Dewan  Seshiah  Sastri  continued  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  and  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  Travaneore 
to  try  European  British  subjects  residing  in  this  State. 
He  said:— 

“The  State  itself  may  not  be  very  extensive,  nor  its 
population  and  wealth  very  great  in  comparison  with  other 
countries;  but  this  clearly  does  not  affect  His  Highness’ 
status  as  a  Sovereign  ruler,  nor  his  claim  to  be  subject  to 
no  other  than  the  law  of  nations  in  the  matter  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  foreigners . In  fact,  the  point  is  so  far 

conceded  in  respect  of  Travaneore  that  no  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  power  of  His  Highness’  Courts  over  Europeans: 
other  than  British  subjects,  over  Americans,  or  the  subjects 
gi  Indian  or  other  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Hovp  then  is  Hi* 
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Highness’  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  affected  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  the  vast  extent  to  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Indian  Empire  has,  by  God’s  blessing,  been  able  to  attain, 
and  the  great  influence  which  she  exercises,  for  good  in  the 
councils  of  smaller  States,  can  of  themselves  and  without 
a  cession  on  the  part  of  Travancore,  operate  to  curtail  any 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Ruler  of  the  State.  The  two  may 
be  vastly  different  in  proportions  by  the  side  of  each  other, 
yet  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  smaller  loses  any  of  its 
attributes,  because  its  neighbour  is  great  and  powerful  and 
is  bound  by  certain  treaties  to  protect  it  against  any 
aggression  on  payment  of  subsidy  representing  the  cost  of 
a  certain  military  force.  If  the  principle  were  at  all  allowed, 
then  should  England,  Germany  and  Russia  claim  to  try 
their  several  subjects  committing  offences  in  small  States 
like  Denmark,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Switzerland”. 

But  the  Government  of  India  refused  to  recognise 
the  position  taken  by  the  Travancore  Sircar.  They  decided 
however  that,  ‘‘in  consideration  of  special  circumstances 
affecting  the  State  of  Travancore,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  principles  which  were 
followed  by  the  State  in  its  judicial  administration,  the 
Sirkar  and  not  the  British  Government  should  appoint  First 
Glass  Magistrates  who  should  be  European  British  subjects 
for  the  trial  of  all  cases  in  which  European  British  subjects 
were  defendants.” 

The  British  Resident  was  invested  with  the  powers 
of  a  Court  of  Session  in  subordination  to  the  High  Court  of 
Madras.  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  accordingly  issued. on 
the  16th  Iijavam  1050  M.  E.  to  give  effect  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Special  Magistrates  were  to  be  appointed  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  vested  with  the  powers  of  a 
Magistrate  of  the  First  Class  under  the  Indian  Procedure 
Code,  empowered  to  try  all  ordinary  cases  within  their 
cognizance,  and  in  committable  oases,  to  commit  (in 
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virtue  of  their  contemporaneous  appointment  by  the 
Viceroy  as  justices  of  the  Peace)  either  to  the  British 
Resident  as  a  Court  of  Session  or  to  the  High  Court  of 
Madras.  Another  Royal  Proclamation  followed  on  22nd 
Thulam  1051  M.  E.  (the  6th  .November  1875  A.  1).)  con¬ 
stituting  the  Christian  Judge  of  the  Sadar  Court,  being 
a  European  British-born  subject,  the  Special  Appellate 
Judge  to  hear  and  dispose  of  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  these  Special  Magistrates,  as  well  as  to  revise  their 
proceedings. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Investiture  ceremony  of 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal  held  in  Bombay  on  the  16th  Novem¬ 
ber  1872,  the  Maharaja  was  invited  to 
I’eventa.nt  be  present  by  the  Viceroy  Lord  North¬ 
brook.  His  Highness  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  left  Trivandrum  accompanied  by  the  Dewan 
and  other  officers  of  the  State  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
His  Highness  reached  Bombay  on  the  11th  and  was 
received  with  due  military  honours.  On  the  15th  the  Maha¬ 
raja  had  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy  at  Government 
House.  The  visit  was  duly  returned.  At  the  Investiture 
ceremony  His  Highness  occupied  the  second  seat  of  honour 
to  the  right  of  the  Viceroy.  His  Highness  stayed  there 
till  the  23rd  November,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received 
and  exchanged  visits  with  several  Princes  and  Noblemen, 
andgstarted  for  Benares  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  idem. 
After  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  he 
performed  the  prescribed  religious  ceremonies  and  chari¬ 
ties.  Several  thousands  of  Brahmans  were  fed  and  liberal 
donations  given  to  learned  Brahmans.  The  Maharaja  left 
Benares  on  the  30th  November  and  returned  to  his  capital 
on  the  15th  December  1872. 

In  January  1875,  the  Maharaja  undertook  a  tour  to 
Calcutta  complying  with  the  personal  invitation  of  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  while  at  Bombay  in  1872, 
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His  Highness  halted  at  Madras,  Agra,  Delhi  and  other 
important  stations. 

In  November  1875  the  Prince  of  Wales  (future  Edward 
VII)  visited  India.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  invited 
His  Royal  Highness  to  Travancore,  who  was  pleased  to 
accept  the  invitation.  But  as  cholera  occurred  in  an 
epidemic  form  on  the  Malabar  Coast  the  Prince  was 
advised  to  cancel  the  engagement.  The  Maharaja  there¬ 
upon  decided  to  visit  him  at  Madras.  So  great  and  so 
sincere  was  his  attachment  to  the  throne  of  England 
that  he  started  for  Madras  though  the  great  religious 
ceremony  was  in  full  swing  at  Trivandrum. 

His  Highness  reached  Madras  on  the  6th  December, 
and  visits  were  exchanged  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Governor  of  Madras.  On  the  13th  the  Maha¬ 
raja  visited  His  Royal  Highness  with  valuable  presents. 
The  visit  was  returned  on  the  15th  when  return  presents 
were  given  to  His  Highness,  which  included  a  signet¬ 
ring,  a  medal  and  a  sword.  From  Madras  the  Maharaja 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  take  final  leave  of  His  Royal 
Highness.  During  this  tour  the  Maharaja  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  prominent  Indian  rulers  as  well  as 
high  British  officers  and  other  men  of  eminence.  After 
halting  at  Benares,  Bombay  and  several  other  places, 
His  Highness  and  party  returned  to  Trivandrum  on  the 
11th  January  1876,  just  in  time  to  be  present  for  the  closing 
ceremony  of  the  Murajapam  and  the  grand  illumination 
(. Lakehadipam )  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

A  grand  Durbar  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Delhi  to 
commemorate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  great  historic  event 
of  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  “Empress 
ImPTravanoorer. t0  of  India”  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
His  Highness  the  Mahafaja  was  prevented 
by  ill-health  from  attending  the  Imperial  Assemblage,  at 
Delhi.  In  connection  with  this,  a  Public  Durbar  was  held 
79 
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in  the  capital  on  the  first  of  January  1877,  when  His  High¬ 
ness  was  presented  with  an  ‘Imperial  Banner’  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Empress.  The  -Queen’s  Proclamation 
was  read  by  the  Resident  who,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
said : — 

“His  Excellency  (the  Viceroy)  however  is  anxious 
that,  though  Your  Highness  has  been  unfortunately 
compelled  to  forgo  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  at  Delhi,  a 
formal  intimation  should  be  received  by  Your  Highness  of 

the  gracious  announcement  of  Her  Majesty . In  further 

token  of  this  closer  union  and  Her  affectionate  regard,  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  through  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-Genera]  the  presentation  to  Your  Highness  of  a 
Banner  emblazoned  with  Your  Highness’  Arms  and 
surmounted  by  Her  own  Imperial  Crown,  to  be  carefully 
preserved  and  handed  down  as  a  symbol  of  the  friendship 
existing  between  the  British  Crown  and  Your  Highness 
His  Excellency  hopes  that  this  Banner  will  be  used  on 
State  occasions.” 

This  is  being  scrupulously  done.  In  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Imperial  Banner  a  Durbar  was 
held  on  the  1st  of  October.  After  the  British  Resident  had 
addressed  the  Mah&rsja  in  felicitous  terms,  the  latter 
replied  as  follows:-— 

“I  am  deeply  sensible  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty’s 
kindness  in  presenting  me  with  the  Banner  which  I  have 
just  now  received  from  my  worthy  and  esteemed  friend,  the 
British  Representative  at  my  Court.  I  gratefully  accept  it 
as  a  token  of  her  amity  and  regard,  and  as  a  pledge,  that  as 
heretofore  Queen,  so  now  as  Empress,  there  will  be  extended 
tome  the  support  and  protection  symbolised  by  Her  Imperial 
Crown  surmounting  the  Arms  of  my  kingdom.  As  a 
memento  of  the  auspicious  1st  of  January,  it  will  be  to  me 
a  continual  witness  of  the  closer  union  now  subsisting 
between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  smaller  States, 
and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  have  our  own  rule  on 
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the  principles  on  which  the  Empire  has  been  consolidated 
and  rests,  not  so  much  on  the  strength  of  armies,  as  on  the 
securer  foundation  of  inflexible  justice  and  an  assiduous 
care  of  the  welfare  of  the  subject  population.  The  times 
are  happily  gone  by  with  us,  when  banners  led  the  way  to 
fields  of  bloody  strife,  but  there  are  the  triumphs  of  peace 
to  be  achieved,  and  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  it 
shall  be  my  care  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  nation 
from  whose  Queen  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  this 
one,  and  whose  representatives,  I  thankfully  own,  have 
aided  and  encouraged  my  humble  efforts  in  that  direction.” 

Seshiah  Sastri’s  term  of  office  as  Dewan  having  come 
to  a  close,  the  Mahsfsja  desired  to  appoint  a  son  of 
the  soil  as  Dewan,  and  Peishkar  Nanoo 
SeBratireBMtri  PiUai  was  accordingly  nominated.  But  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Resident,  Seshiah 
Sastri  was  given  an  extension  of  six  months  to  ‘wind  up 
his  administration.’  In  communicating  his  retirement 
to  the  Madras  Government  His  Highness  recorded  his 
“high  appreciation  of  the  several  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  Seshiah  Sastri  during  his  five  years  of  success¬ 
ful  administration.’’  In  accepting  the  monthly  pension 
of  Rs.  500  granted  by  His  Highness,  Sastri  wrote 

“In  service,  Your  Highness  made  me  affluent  by  the 
grant  of  a  high  salary,  out  of  service  Yoar  Highness  makes 
me  comfortable  with  a  liberal  pension  and  a  generous 
donation.  The  bread  thus  given  will  not  be  eaten  in 
ungratefulness  or  sulky  discontent.  The  brightest  chapter 
of  my  life  is  my  service  under  Your  Highness.  The  little 
name  and  fame  I  have  acquired  is  in  reality  but  the  light 
reflected  on  the  servant  by’ an  illustrious  master,  to  serve 
whom,  even  for  a  brief  period,  has  been  my  pride  and 
privilege.” 

Seshiah  Sastri’s  administration  marked  a  bright 
epoch  in  the  history  qf  Travancore.  The  country  fared 
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happily;  finances  prospered;  the  tone  of  the  public  service 
was  raised;  many  useful  public  works  were  carried  out; 
increments  in  pay  were  given  to  the  various  establish¬ 
ments;  fresh  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  and  trade 
which  attained  a  high  standard  of  progress;  new  roads 
and  canals  were  constructed;  and  many  petty  taxes 
were  abolished.  In  short,  he  supplemented  the  work  of 
Madava  Rao  in  making  Travancore  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  well-governed  States  of  India.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  bracketed  him  with  Hon.  Justice  Muthu- 
swami  Aiyar  when  he  exhorted  his  audience  at  a  public 
meeting  ‘  to  keep  them  in  minds  as  studies  for  emulation’. 
Subsequently  Seshiah  Sastri  was  appointed  Dewan-Regent 
of  Puthukotta  and  liis  labours  there  were  so  successful 
that  what  was  almost  a  wreck  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
became  a  prosperous  possession  when  the  young  &aja  was 
installed  on  the  gady.  He  spent  the  evening  of  his  life 
at  Kumbhakonam  on  the  banks  of  the  Kavsri  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mansion  PadmavilSs,  so  named  after  the  Dewan’s  official 
quarters  in  Trivandrum  in  those  days.  His  Majesty  the 
King  Emperor  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  title 
of  ‘Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.’ 

Nanoo  Pillai  who  succeeded  Seshiah  Sastri  as  Dewan, 
took  charge  of  the  administration  in  Chingam  1053  M.  E. 
_  „  tv,,  .  Now  f01'  the  &st  time  after  the  British 

Residents  began  their  programme  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  administration  of  Travancore  was 
the  Ruler  prepared  to  make  up  his  mind  to  appoint  one  of  his 
own  subjects  as  Dewan.  Nanoo  Pillai  took  a  deep  interest 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  Originally  a  clerk 
in  the  Resident’s  Office,  Nanoo  Pillai  entered  the  service  of 
the  Travancore  Government  where  he  rose  step  by  step  to 
the  highest  position.  He  possessed  administrative  experience 
of  a  high  order  and  knew  the  details  thoroughly.  As  Dewan 
Peishkar  he  was  popular  with  all' classes  of  the  people.  From 
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the  beginning  of  his  dewanship  he  interested  himself  in 
husbanding  the  resources  of  the  State,  safeguarding  the 
revenue  and  providing  for  its  gradual  increase  by  measures 
calculated  to  add  to  the  output  of  wealth  by  raising  the 
taxable  margin.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  people  was 
his  greatest  care.  Nanoo  Pillai  was  thus  eminently  success¬ 
ful  as  a  finance  minister. 

Public  works  and  irrigation  .attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Dewan  from  the  beginning.  The  Government  intimat¬ 
ed  the  Chief  Engineer  that  the  surplus  funds  available 
should  be  diverted  to  irrigation  in  preference  to  new  roads. 
The  country  was  already  well  served  as  regards  the  latter. 
Irrigation  works  in  South  Travanoore  where  the  great  rice 
fields  lay  were  specially  attended  to.  The  Chief  Engineer 
was  requested  to  survey  a  fresh  line  of  canal  from  the 
KAthaySr  river  at  the  Ghats  down  to  the  sea  at  Colachel 
traversing  the  entire  breadth  of  the  country  and  fertilising 
lands  which  were  dependent  entirely  on  a  precarious  rain* 
fall.  The  maintenance  and  protection  of  roads,  canals, 
channels  and  tanks  were  vested  in  the  P.  W.  Department. 
Encroachments  were  prohibited  on  roads  and  other  public 
works  and  a  law  was  passed  to  that  effect.  A  special  grant 
of  Rs.  20,000  was  made  as  grant-in-aid  for  planters’  roads. 
The  P.  W.  Department  further  provided  a  recurring  sum 
of  money  for  departmental  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
planters  in  a  great  measure. 

Many  public  buildings,  bridges,  inns,  and  feeding- 
houses  were  built  and  numerous  temples  were  repaired.  The 
Punalar  Suspension  Bridge  was  completed.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Central  Gaol  was  sanctioned  on  the  approved  plans 
of  gaols  in  British  India  on  the  radiating  principle  with  a 
central  tower.'  The  Museum  was  completed.  The  system 
of  P.  W.  D.  aocounts  in  force  was  old-fashioned  and  needed 
a  thorough  reformation.  A  new .  scheme  of  auditing  of 
accounts  was  therefore  drawn  up.  In  the  Maramaihu 
Department  top  a  great  scrutiny  was  exercised  by  means 
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of  regular  estimates,  completion-bills  and  other  necessary 
returns, 

A  systematic  survey  of  lands  having  been  deemed 
necessary  orders  were  issued  to  sort  and  arrange  the 
records  of  the  previous  survey.  Consider- 

Survey.  able  progress  was  made  in  laying  down  the 
boundary  line  between  the  British  Districts  and  Travancore, 
The  disputes  at  Kumiji  on  the  Madura  frontier  were  settled 
by  arbitration  in  favour  of  Travancore.  Attempts  were 
made  to  arrange  a  basis  of  settlement  of  disputes  between 
Travancore  and  Cochin. 

A  set  of  rules  was  framed  for  the  conservancy  and 
sanitation  of  the  town  of  Trivandrum.  The  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  was  re-organised  and  new  hospitals . 
Medical  and  Sanitary.  0pene(j  in  a]l  important  centres.  Procla¬ 
mations  were  issued  to  bring  under  the  protection  of 
vaccination  public  servants  and  others  directly  under  the 
influence  of  Government. 

Proclamations  were  issued  to  help  the  trade  in 
Tinnevelly-manufactured  tobacco.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  adjust  the  duties  on  the  different 
Trade  and  commerce,  ^inds  of  tobacco  so  as  to  revive  the  trade 
in  the  depressed  article.  A  new  law  was  passed  for  the 
better  management  of  Abkary  revenue.  This  revenue 
was  hitherto  collected  on  a  system  based  on  usage,  circular 
orders  etc.  The  new  regulation  clearly  defined  the  system 
approximating  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  obtained  in 
British  India.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  European  liquors 
which  were  fast  multiplying  were  subjected  by  the  new  law 
to  the  restrictions  of  a  licence  renewable  year  after  year. 

The  sufferers  from  famine  received  relief  in  food  and 
means  for  returning  home.  Orphans  were  taken  care 
pf  find  thq  sick  and  disabled  attended  to.  Epnds  \yere 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  several  Division  Peishkars,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Cardamom  hills  etc.,  in  order  to  feed 
and  lodge  exhausted  paupers  and  to  assist  such  as  were 
.willing  to  return  to  their  country  to  go  to  the  nearest  relief- 
camp  in  British  Indian  territory. 

Many  regulations  were  passed.  The  scale  of  court- 
fees  was  revised,  the  disposal  of  criminal  cases  at  Tahsil- 
dar’s  Cutcherries  was  facilitated,  and  the 
Legislation.  Abkary  system  was  improved  and  codified. 
The  constitution  of  the  Sadar  Court  was  remodelled 
by  new  regulations.  Many  rules  were  made  for  the  smooth 
working  of  the  Government.  One  such  was  the  rule  enforc¬ 
ing  the  registry  in  Sircar  accounts  of  transfers  of  landed 
property. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  scale  of  fees  by  Regulation 
II  of  1053  checked  to  some  extent  vexatious  litigation.  The 
practice  in  the  British  courts  was  followed 
Judioial.  fn  a  scaie  0f  fees  which  was 

calculated  to  remove  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to-increase  the  subject-matter  of  his  litigation  with 
a  view  to  the  reduction  of  fees,  thus  depriving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  legitimate  dues.  The  system  of  hearing  com¬ 
mitted  cases  in  monthly  session  in  which  two  Judges 
were  to  do  the  work  which  formerly  devolved  on  one  led  to  a 
great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  the  di  sposal  of  such 
cases. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Judicial  administration 
was  the  remodelling  of  the  Sadar  Court  and  affording  it 
better  facilities  for  work.  The  Sadar  Court  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  Judges  was  remodelled  towards  the  close  of 
1054  M.E.  The  number  of  Judges  was  reduced  to  three  with' 
a  Pandit  to  help  them  on  points  of  Hindu  Law.  Two  Judges, 
sitting  as.  a  bench,  heard  and  disposed  of  all  regular,  and 
special  appeals  and  referred  criminal  cases  when  sentence 
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of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  was  awardable.  ‘Blit  a 
single  Judge  is  now  competent  to  dispose  of  all  matters; 
but  has  to  reserve  for  the  opinion  of  another  J udge  or  of 
the  whole  court  any  question  of  law  or  practice  and  has 
to  refer  to  the  whole  court  any  point  in  which  he  may  differ 
in  opinion  from  a  prior  decision.  Criminal  cases  requiring 
reference  to  the  Sadar  by  the  Zilla  Judge  are  restricted  to 
those  where  capital  sentence  or  imprisonment  for  life  is 
awardable.  An  appeal  lies  in  other  oases,  and  the  prisoner 
can  claim  to  be  heard  by  two  Judges  of  the  Sadar  if  the 
sentence  awarded  exceeds  seven  years.’ 

Rules  were  passed  for  enforcing  registry  of  transfers 
of  landed  proprety  and  for  taking  out  paU&yams  in  the 
name  of  the  present  holders.  Land  holders 
Land  revenue.  lia(}  been  under  no  legal  obliga¬ 

tion  to  register  transfers  of  their  property  in  the  Sircar 
accounts,  and  many  had  for  a  long  time  neglected  to 
do  so  with  the  result  that  it  became  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  find  out  the  party  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  revenue.  The  new  rules  compelled  registry  under 
certain  penalty  if  application  is  not  made  within  a 
prescribed  time. 

The  chief  events  of  the  reign  in  the  royal  family 
were  the  following.  The  Junior  Rani  Parvathi  Bayi  was 
Evpat*  in  tke  married  to  a  Koyi  ThampurSn  of  Kili- 
Eoyai  Family,  manur  on  the  27th  Malcaram  1037  M.  E. 
The  following  were  the  issue  of  the  union.  Prince  Rsvathi 
Thirunal  (Kerala  Varma)  was  born  on  the  6th  Chingam  1040 
M.  E.  Prince  Makayiram  Thirunal  on  the  8th  Medam 
1041  M.  E„  Prince  Chathayam  Thirunal  (Rama  Varma) 
on  the  19th  Vrischikam  1043  M,  E.,  and  Prince  A&vathi 
Thirunal  (Mart'handa  Varma)  on  the  9th  Vrischikam  1047 
M.  E.  (November  1871  A.  D.)  Of  these  Prince  Makayiram 
Thirunal  died  in  I<Javam  1050  M.E.  (1875  A.  D.).  That  event 
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was  followed  by  another  calamity,  viz .  the  .death  of  At'ham 
Thirunal,  the  elder  brother  of  Sri  Malam  Thirunal,  in 
Mgdam  1052  M.  E.  The  only  Princess  Rukmini  Bayi 
Malam  Thirunal,  daughter  of  Psrvathi  Bayi,  had  passed 
away  in  Thulam  1045,  just  three  months  after  birth. 

A  fatal  disease  seized  the  Maharaja  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Jdavani  1055  M.E.  matters  took  a  serious  turn, 
Demise  of  the  h®*1’  apparent  Prince  Rama  Varmahad 

•  Mahsfftjft.  not  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Maharaja 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign.  The  Prince, 
however,  obtained  an  interview  with  his  dying  brother. 
The  meeting  was  very  pathetic  and  the  Prince  never  for  a 
moment  after  that  left  his  brother’s  bed-side.  For  a  whole 
week  the  Prince  tended  the  Maharaja  with  exemplary 
care  and  affection,  and  the  latter  was  greatly  moved 
and  reconciled  to  his  brother.  He  endured  his  last  suffer¬ 
ings  with  calmness  and  fortitude  and  passed  away  before 
daybreak  on  the  19th  I^avam  1055.  No  greater  flattering 
testimony  could  be  borne  to  His  Highness’  rule  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  notification  in 
the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette,  dated  8th  June  1880,  announ¬ 
cing  His  Highness’  demise.  “His  Highness  ascended  the 
musnud  on  the  19th  October  1860  and  his  reign  has  been 
marked  by  the  development  of  wise  and  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  which  have  placed  Travancore  in 
the  first  rank  of  Native  States”.  He  was  a  great  ruler  and 
a  man  of  lofty  ideals;  learning  and  culture  grew  up  under 
his  fostering  care.  During  his  reign  '  western  civilisation 
and  western  institutions  began  to  take  deep  root  in  the 
country.  The  people  of  Travancore  venerate  his  memory 
with  profound  feelings  of  gratitude. 
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Rama  Varma  Visakham  Thirunal, 

1055—1060  M.  E. 

Rama  Varma  ViSakbam  Thirunal  succeeded  his  brother 
Ayilyam  Thirunal  and  was  installed  on  the  31st  Idavam 
1055.  Never  did  a  Maharaja  come  to  power  under  more 
favourable  auspices  or  amidst  greater  popular  expectations. 
His  reputation  for  learning  and  high  character  had  spread 
far  and  wide. 

The  Maharaja  was  of  a  very  delicate  health  from  his 
birth.  His  mother  having  died  before  he  was  two  months 
old,  he  received  his  early  training  from 
Atteariy^e.and  his  estimable  father  whom  he  regarded 
as  ‘the  very  model  of  self-control  and 
rigid  unbending  honesty.’  Having  received  a  sound  instru¬ 
ction  in  Malayslam  and  Sanskrit  he  began  his  study  of 
English  in  his  ninth  year  from  Dewan  Subba  Rao.  Though 
his  early  studies  were  often  interrupted  by  bodily  ail¬ 
ments,  he  worked  at  his  lessons  most  diligently.  Like 
his  brother,  he  also  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  tuition 
from  Madava  Rao.  For  English  composition  the  Prince 
showed  a  special  aptitude.  His  first  essay  ‘The  horrors 
of  war  and  benefits  of  peace’  was  perused  by  General 
Anson  who  visited  Travancore  in  1855.  He  spoke  highly  of 
the  ability  with  which  it  was  written  and  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  benevolent  sentiments  embodied  in  it. 
‘A  Political  Sketch  of  Travancore’  published  by  him  in  the 
Madras  Athenaeum  elioited  the  praise  of  John  Bruce 
Norton.  The  Prince  contributed  articles  to  other  papers 
also.  The  friendly  criticisms  from  his  pen  on  the  affairs 
of  Travancore  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  The  Indian 
Statesman  entitled  ‘Topics  for  Mr.  F.  N.  Maltby’  under  the 
nom  deplume  ‘Brutus’ were  greatly  appreciated.  So  was 
his  article  on  the  career  of  Sir  Madava  Rao  which  appeared 
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in  the  Calcutta  Review  under  the  heading  ‘A  Native  States* 
man.’  Mr.  Athol  Mac  Gregor,  the  Resident,  was  so  much 
impressed  with  his  attainments  that  he  wrote  to  His 
Highness  : — 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the 
crown  will  devolve  on  one  so  well  fitted,  as  Your  Highness 
is,  to  exercise  an  authority  on  which  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  so  many  depend.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  adopt  the 
mere  ordinary  courtesy  of  court  language ;  but  I  express  an 
opinion  for  which  the  strongest  ground  has  been  afforded  by 
Your  Highness’  former  career  and  known  attainments  and 

principles . I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  few  Princes 

have  ever  succeeded  to  a  throne  with  more  opportunities  of 
earning  a  great  name,  and  if  Your  Highness  devotes  your 
talents  in  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  good  of  your  subjects, 
as  I  believe  you  will  do,  the  benefit  will  not  be  confined  to 
Travancore,  but  will  be  reflected  far  and  wide  over 
Hindustan.” 

This  hope  was  entertained  of  him  not  only  in  Travan- 
oore  but  all  over  India.  The  Maharaja  feared  that  the 
public  expectations  being  pitched  too  high  might  perhaps 
meet  with  disappointment,  and  he  expressed  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  at  the  installation  which  took  place  on  the  17th  July 
1880,  when  he  made  a  memorable  speech  : 

“  My  feelings  overpower  me  in  addressing  you  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion.  Called  upon  by  the  Almighty  and 
All-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  the  highest  of  human  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  placed  on  a  throne,  filled  in  the  past  by  an 
illustrious  line  of  my  respected  ancestors,  by  the  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress  of  an 
Empire,  the  like  of  which  in  extent,  power  and  glory,  com¬ 
bined  with  justice,  humanity,  prosperity  and  enlightened 
progress,  neither  modern  nor  ancient  history  reveals,  I  fully 
realise  the  magnitude,  gravity  and  sacredness  of  the  charge. 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  own  unworthiness.  I  am  fully 
cgnspipus  h0W'  incommensurate  my  mental- and  bodily 
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powers  are  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler  of 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  creatures . I 

am  aware  that  on  such  occasions  public  expectations  are 
high,  often  abnormally  high,  and  the  higher  the  pitch  to 
which  they  are  tuned,  the  greater  naturally  are  the  chances 
of  disappointment,” 

In  1861  His  Highness  as  a  Prince  had  visited  Madras 
and  made  such  an  impression  upon  Sir  William  Denison, 
the  Governor,  that  the  latter  wrote  to  Mr.  Maltby  in  these 
gratifying  words : — “He  is  by  far  the  most  intelligent 
Native  I  have  seen;  and  if  his  brother  (the  Maharaja)  is 
like  him,  the  prospects  of  Travancore  are  very  favourable.” 
The  Prince  was  soon  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  Madras 
University,  a  rare  honour  in  those  days.  The  offer  of  a  seat 
in  the  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council  was  a  rarer  honour 
still,  but  he  had  to  decline  it  on  considerations  of  health. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  botanical  studies,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  became  a  practical  botanist  of  consider¬ 
able  ability.  For  agriculture  he  had  a  special  liking. 
His  name  will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  tapioca  in  Travancore. 
It  is  the  labourer’s  staple  food  and  “there  is  no  poor 
man  in  the  land  who  eats  it  without  silently  blessing  the 
memory  of  Vis&kham  Maharaja  for  it.”  The  Prince  also 
tried  to  introduce  Manilla  Tobacco  into  the  country  though 
with  only  indifferent  results.  He  encouraged  pain  king  in 
oils  and  water  colours,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  kufigari 
work.  The  Prince  visited  the  chief  educational  and  indus¬ 
trial  institutions  of  Southern  India  and  took  special 
interest  in  the  Madras  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  where  he 
instituted  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best  essay  on  the  archite¬ 
cture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Ancient  India,  and  the 
other  for  the  best  wood-engraving  of  ‘Eve  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion.’  His  tours  outside  Travancore  enabled  him  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  of 
the  time.  Within  Travancore  he  travelled  much  and  closely 
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studied  the  produce  of  the  different  soils  and  the  wants  of 
the  places  he  visited. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Maharaja  was  to 
release  Kerala  Varma,  the  Consort  of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi 
Release  of  the  Senior  Rani,  who  had  been  kept  in 

Valiya  Kcyil  confinement  by  Ayilyam  Thirun&l.  The 

Thampurftn.  g00(j  who  had  heroically  borne  a  five 

years’  forced  separation,  was  thus  reunited  to  her  husband, 


On  the  15th  September  1880,  i.e.,  within  three  months 
of  the  MahSraja’s  accession,  Dewan  Hanoo  Pillai  was 
.  retired  on  a  handsome  pension  and  the 
6Wan retires!  *  **  Hon’blo  V.  Ramiengar,  Inspector-General 
of  Registration,  Madras,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  Nanoo  Pillai  spent  his  old  age  in  his  native 
village  of  Neyyttr  in  South  Travail  core  devoting  himself  to„ 
literary  pursuits,  especially  to  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
the  State  relating  to  the  modern  period.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  live  to  complete  it;  the  manuscript  is  still  unpublished. 

Ramiengar  was  a  distinguished  proficient  and  a 
school-fellow  of  Raja  Sir  Madava  Rao  and  Sir  Seshiah  Sastri, 
and  had  risen  high  in  the  British  service. 

The  new  Dewan.  Maharaja  was  acquainted  with  him 

for  about  twenty  years  and  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
estimating  his  ability  and  educational  attainments.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  among  others 
had  borne  high  testimony  to  Ramiengar’s  character  and 
abilities.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  name  of 
Ramiengar  was  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Dewanship 
even  before  Seshiah  Sastri’s  appointment,  his  nomination 
having  been  strongly  supported  by  Yisakham  Thirunal, 
then  the  First  Prince.  ‘But  for  the  decided  hostility  of  the 
Ruler  to  everything  proceeding  from  the  First  Prince, 
Y.  Ramiengar’s  appointment  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Madava 
Rqw  would  have  become  an  accomplished  fact,’  * 
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At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Vis&klmm  Thirun&l 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  in  the  highest 
degree  prosperous.  The  Madras  Government  observed 
in  their  G.  0.  dated  29th  August  1881 “It  must  have 
gratified  the  present  Maharajah  to  learn  that  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  was  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity; 
the  weather  was  seasonable.  The  harvest  was  plenteous. 
Under  almost  every  head  of  revenue  there  was  a  marked 
increase  of  income  and  the  year  closed  with  a  surplus  of 
nearly  five  lacs.” 

The  Maharaja  started  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
reform  the  administration  in  all  its  branches.  It  was 
mainly  for  this  purpose  that  Ramiengar 
Reform#.  wag  app0-[ntec]  as  Dewan.  The  Maharaja 
thought  that  the  experience  of  Ramiengar  in  the  service 
of  the  ■  Madras  Government  would  be  of  great  help  to 
him  in  remodelling  the  administrative  machinery.' 
Immediately  on  His  Highness’  accession  to  the  throne, 
a  Royal  warrant  was  issued  remitting  old  arrears  of 
assessment  and  other  dues  to  the  Sircar  to  the  extent 
of  about  nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  long  left  to  hang  over 
the  ryots’  head  without  any  prospect  of  recovery  but 
affording  ample  opportunities  for  oppression.  The  salaries 
of  public  servants  were  increased.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  for  cpllecting  and  codifying  the  Regulations, 
Proclamations  and  Notifications.  The  import  duty  on 
tobacco  was  reduced  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  scope 
for  smuggling.  The  police  engaged  his  careful  attention. 
The  old  Police  was  condemned  as  inefficient  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  detection  of  crimes,  A  Regulation  (IV  of  1056) 
was  passed  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  force.  To  improve 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  the  separation  of  the 
Police  from  the  Magistracy  was  effected,  the  former  being 
placed  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  separate 
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The  reform  of  the  Judicial  Department  was  then  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Code  were  introduced  into  the  Criminal  Courts  which  were 
till  then  working  on  the  model  of  these  Codes,  though  they 
were  not  binding  on  them  as  legal  enactments.  This 
combined  with  the  separation  of  the  Police  from  the 
Magistracy  necessitated  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
judicial  machinery.  Two  Regulations  were  passed,  the 
first,  the  Civil  Courts’  Regulation,  consolidating  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  law  relating  to  the  Zillah  andMunsiffs’  Courts,  and 
the  other  reconstituting  the  Sadar  Court  and  making 
provision  for  the  better  administration  of  justice.  The 
number  of  Sadar  Court  Judges  was  raised  from  three  to 
five.  There  were  to  be  a  Chief  Justice  with  four  Puisne 
Judges,  and  a  Pandit  to  advise  on  matters  of  Hindu  law. 
The  Munsiffs’  Courts  were  invested  with  small  cause 
jurisdiction;' the  number  of  Zillah  Judges  was  reduced,  and 
the  salary  of  judicial  officers  raised. 

The  improvement  of  the  Revenue  Department  was 
then  taken  in  hand.  In  1057  M.  E.,  the  Division  and  Taluk 
Establishments  were  slightly  revised.  In  1058  M.E.  the  Salt 
Department  which  was  till  then  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dewan  Peishkars  was  reorganised  and  placed  on  an 
efficient  footing.  A  Deputy  Peishkar  was  appointed  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Dewan  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  that  Department. 

The  most  important  measure  introduced  in  this 
reign  was  the  inauguration  of  a  Revenue  Survey  and 
Settlement.  The  want  of  a  systematic  survey  and  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged  by  successive 
administrations  to  be  an  imperative  need.  In  March  1883, 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  land-holders  of  the  country  was 
convened  at  the  capital.  The  views  of  the  Government 
were  explained  by  the  Dewan  and  co-operation  from  the 
people  was  solicited.  The  Dewan  concluded  his  address  as 
follows: — 
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“Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  His 
Highness’  Government  on  all  or  any  of  those  points,  and 
whatever  the  principles  which  may  be  ultimately  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  settlement 
operations,  I  believe  I  may  safely  assure  you  of  this,  that 
the  object  of  His  Highness’  Government  in  seeking  to 
introduce  a  revenue  survey  and  settlement  is  not  so  muoh 
to  increase  the  revenue  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  country;  to  define  and  fix  the  boundaries 
of  properties;  to  obtain  accurate  registers  of  lands;  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  record  the  various  tenures  under  which  property 
is  held;  to  fix  and  limit  the  Government  demand,  to  equalize, 
not  to  enhance,  the  pressure  of  the  assessment  on  land;  to 
remove  the  various  anomalies  which  now  disfigure  the 
revenue  administration  and  press  more  or  less  on  the 
springs  of  industry;  to  give  perfect  freedom  of  action  in 
taking  up  or  relinquishing  land;  to  impart  perfect  security 
of  title  to  the  holders,  and  thus  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  agricultural  classes  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State.  In  valuing  and  assessing  land,  whether  rice  lands  or 
gardens,  on  the  most  approved  principles,  modified  where 
necessary  to  suit  local  peculiarities,  moderation  will  be  our 
cardinal  and  guiding  principle  of  action,  for  His  Highness’ 
Government  is  convinced _ that  a- fixed  and  moderate  assess¬ 
ment  on  land  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  progress  in  an 
agricultural  country  like  India.  The  Government  have  no 
wish  to  take  from  the  land-holders  anything  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  good  administra¬ 
tion,  for  His  Highness’  Government  is  equally  convinced 
that  all  margin  of  profits  after  meeting  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  the  Government  demand  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  will  fructify  a  hundred -fold  more  iu  the  pockets  of  the 
people  than  in  the  hands  of  Government.” 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  bring  the  scheme  into 
operation.  Regulation  III  of  1058  was  enacted  providing 
for  the  registration  of  titles  to  land,  for  the  establishment 
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and  maintenance  of  boundary-marks,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  boundary-disputes.  It  conferred  the  necessary  powers 
on  the  settlement  officers  for  the  carrying  out,  of  these 
important  objects.  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
14th  IdAvam  1058  M.  E.  (20th  May  1883)  in  which  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  introduce  a  Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  was  for¬ 
mally  announced,  and  all  proprietors  and  occupants  of  lands 
and  all  revenue  officers  were  called  upon  to  aid  and  co-operate 
in  the  work. 

Several  other  measures  were  carried  out  'expedi¬ 
tiously.  Intramural  labour  was  introduced  into  jails  on  a 
systematic  plan.  Many  oppressive  taxes  were  remitted  and 
certain  compulsory  services  were  abolished.  The  second 
systematic  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  State  was 
ordered  to  be  conducted  along  with  the  general  Census  of 
India.  Agricultural  Exhibitions  and  Cattle-shows  were 
organised.  Due  encouragement  was  given  to  native  indus¬ 
tries.  A  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  Assessment  on  coffee- 
lands  was  remitted.  The  export-duty  on  various  articles 
was  abolished.  Elementary  education  was  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  offer  of  grants-in-aid.  The  import-duty 
on  opium  was  done  away  with.  The  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  irrigation  system  of  South  Travancore 
occupied  the  deep  attention  .of  the  Government. 

The  long-pending  disputes  of  boundary  between  Tra¬ 
vancore  and  Cochin  were  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  early 
part  of  this  reign.  Mr.  Hannyngton, 
TraboundaryOChin  the  Resident,  was  appointed  Arbitrator. 

There  were  five  territorial  cases,  in  all  of 
which  the  Travancore  Government  advanced  the  plea  of 
Res  Judicata,  which,  however,  was  disallowed.  The  cases 
were  then  heard  on  their  merits,  The  Iring5.1akku<ja  case 
was  decided  in  favour  of  Travancore  (19th  March  1881),  and 
on  Cochin’s  appeal  to  the  Madras  Government  the  Arbitra¬ 
tor’s  decision  was  upheld.  This  confirmed  the  ri^ht  of  the 
81 
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Maharaja  of  Travancore  to  appoint  a  person  to  the  office 
of  Thac'hudaya  Kaymal  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Iringslakkuda  temple  situated  in  Cochin  territory.  The 
Maharaja  valued  this  privilege  very  much. 

All  the  remaining  four  cases  were  decided  by  the 
Arbitrator  in  favour  of  Cochin.  But  on  appeal, 

(a)  in  the  IdiyaramegUr  case  involving  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  the  original  award  was  reversed  and  the  I<jiyara 
Range  of  hills  adjudged  to  Travancore,  and 

(b)  in  the  cases  regarding  the  three  Devaswams 
(Elangunnappula,  Annamanada  and  Perumanam),  the  right 
of  sovereignty  wz  s  declared  to  vest  in  Cochin,  but  the  right 
of.  management  of  the  pagodas  and  their  endowments 
was  awarded  to  Travancore.  This  was  an  inconvenient 
arrangement  as  later  events  proved. 

In  1056  M.  E.  (October  1880)  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Chandos,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  visited  Tra¬ 
vancore.  In  January  1882,  the  MahS- 
raja  went  on  a  tour  to  Upper  India. 
He  visited  the  Presidency  capitals  and 
other  important  cities  such  as  Poona,  Jabhulpur,  Allaha¬ 
bad  and  Benares.  In  response  to  the  Maharaja  Holkar’s 
invitation  he  visited  Indore  where  he  received  a  royal 
welcome.  The  Maharaja  returned  to  Trivandrum  on 
the  22nd  March  1882.  During  this  tour  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord«Ripon,  and  the  Governors  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

On  the  23rd  May  the  Maharaja  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Viceroy  intimating  His  Highness*  appointment 
as  ‘Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  ' 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India’.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  in 
his  Queen’s  Birthday  speech  gracefully  alluded  to  “the 
selection  of  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  a  typical  example 
of  the  influence  of  English  thought  upon  the  South  Indian 
mind,  for?  the  highest  class  of  the  Star  of  India.”  The 
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presentation  of  the  t:tle  took  place  at  Madras  on  the  1st 
February  1883.  In  presenting  to  His  Highness  the  Insignia 
of  the  Star  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  said: — 

“Called  by  the  customs  of  your  country  and  the  laws 
of  an  ancient  line  to  rule  over  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  realms  which  Asia  has  to  show,  after  having 
applied  yourself  with  much  success  to  study  the  learning 
of  the  West,  Your  Highness  has  fulfilled  your  trust,  so  as 
to  merit  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Our  August  Sovereign 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Empress  of  India . Long  may 

you  wear  them  amidst  the  affection  of  your  people,  secure 
from  all  external  foes  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
British  peace,  and  long  may  you  continue  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  from  time  to  time  are  commissioned  to  govern  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  to  take  part  in  the  process  of 
bringing  the  young  civilisation  of  the  West  to  breathe  a  new 
and  higher  life  into  the  old  civilisation  of  the  East.  It  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  be  the  agent  of'  conveying  to 
you  this  recognition  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of 
your  illustrious  family,  one  of  whom*  has  herself  received  a 
high  and  peculiar  mark  of  Sovereign  favour.  It  is  well,  too, 
that  this  ceremony  should  take  place  in  this  Noble  Hall, 
where  Your  Highness  is  surrounded  by  the  European  public 
'  of  Madras,  by  all  of  whose  members  you  are  esteemed, 
surrounded  too  by  its  Native  public,  to  whose  members  you 
are  a  representative  man,  and  who  feel  an  honour  done  to 
you  to  be  an  honour  done  to  them.”  . 

In  the  same  year,  1059  M.  E.,  the  Maharaja  made 
a  religious  trip  to  &ame&varamt  on  the  centenary  of  the 
pilgrimage  undertaken  by  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
famous  ftama  6&ja,  in  959  M.  E.  This  pilgrimage  is  consi¬ 
dered  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  pilgrimage  to  Benares  from 
the  stand-point  of  orthodox  Hindus. 

The  personal  influence  which  His  Highness  exerted 
on  the  general  service  of  the  State  was  truly  remarkable. 
*  H.H.  The  Senior  Raoi  Lftkahmi  Bayi,  C.  I. 
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Corruption  was  thoroughly  rooted  out  and  offenders  were 
severely  dealt  with.  “In  earnest  and  indefatigable  appli¬ 
cation  to  business”,  says  a  biographer  of 
pirsSK,3  His  Highness,  “he  was  a  model  for  the 
whole  service  to  follow.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  member  of  the  service  was  harder  worked  than 
the  Maharajah  on  the  throne.  His  daily  routine  was  a 
routine  of  incessant  labour”.  In  spite  of  this  heavy  work 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  country  every 
detail  of  which  he  mastered  the  Mah&rSja  found  time  to 
continue  his  studies  and  his  literary  exercise.  He  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  encourage  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  a  true  patron.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  with  the  Maharaja  a  favourite 
hobby  and  the  Scientific  Societies  of  Europe  recognised  his 
abilities  and  conferred  honour  on  him.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  The  French 
Government  admitted  him  to  the  Order  of  Officier  de  V  Instruc¬ 
tion  Pvhlique.  He  was  also  made  Member  de  la  Socieitee  ettute 
Colonial  a  Maritime  Paris. 

He  was  a  great  scholar  in  Sanskrit  and  Malayslam 
and  was  a  writer  of  distinction  in  English.  Besides  the 
essays  already  noticed  he  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  treatises  which  were  greatly  praised.  The  more 
important  among  them’ are 

(1)  A  pamphlet  addressed  to  Sir  George  Clark 
defending  the  State  policy  of  religious  neutrality  in  public 
instruction. 

(2)  A  pamphlet  addressed  to  Mr,  J.  B.  Norton  on  the. 
educational  value  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

(3)  Lectures  on  ‘Human  Greatness’,  ‘The  Relation 
between  Nature  and  Art’,  ‘Our  Morals',  and  ‘Our  Industrial 
Status’. 
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(4)  Treatises  on  ‘Truth’,  ‘Education’,  ‘Health’,  and 
‘Good  deeds’. 

(5)  Memoranda  on  general  departmental  reforms 
and  other  special  subjects  as  the  Artesian  well,  etc. 

(6)  An  article  on  ‘Astronomy’  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
etc. 

(7)  A  Paper  addressed  to  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  on 
‘Observations  on  Higher  Education. 

The  Maharaja  did  not  neglect  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  rites  prescribed  for  his  position.  He  performed 
them  with  zeal  and  genuine  devotion.  His  Highness  was 
austere  in  habits;  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Rajyakama 
muni  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  added,  ‘If  God  gives  me 
sufficiently  long  life,  I  may  become  a  Vanyakama  muni\ 
But  he  was  not  spared  to  realise  the  hopes  of  his  subjects. 

About  the  end  of  July  1885,  the  Maharaja  fell  ill. 
He  passed  away  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  August 
,  (  following.  The  Resident  Mr.  Hannyngton 

*  *n  communicating  the  sad  event  to  the 
Madras  Government  wrote  : — 

“I  feel  that  by  the  death  of  His  Highness  the  State 
of  Travancore  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune.  His  entire 
abilities  and  energies  were  devoted  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  To  this  end  he  personally  worked 
vigorously  and  unselfishly  and  by  his  unsullied  character 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  pure  administration,  he 
has  set  an  example  which  will  ever  be  remembered  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  and  which  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
future.  He  lived  not  for  himself  but  for  his  people  and  has 
conscientiously  performed  the  promise  he  made  in  his 
inaugural  speech,  to  endeavour  to  secure  good  Government 
and  progressive  happiness  to  his  subjects”. 

He  knew  “that  the  secret  of  successful  Government 
is  personality.  If  he  expects  his  officials  to  follow  an 
example,  he  himself  must  set  it,  If  be  desires  to  conquer 
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torpor  or  apathy,  he  must  exhibit  enthusiasm.  Everywhere 
he  must  be  to  his  people  the  embodiment  of  sympathetic 
interest,  of  personal  authority,  of  dispassionate  zeal.  There 
is  no  position  to  which  a  prince  who  fulfils  this  conception 
may  not  aspire  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  his  capacity  of  useful  service 
to  the  State”.1 

Raja  Sir  Madava  Rao  who  was  ‘the  apt  tutor  to  this 
apt  pupil’,  writing  from  his  retirement  in  Mylapore,  thus 
summed  up  the  good  points  of  the  Maharaja’s  life  in  his 
Notes  by  a  Native  Thinker ,  under  which  title  he  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  to  The  Madras  Times.  He  commended 
the  Maharaja’s  ‘‘great  and  good  qualities  as  worthy  of 
attention  or  imitation  by  Native  Princes  in  general.” 

‘The  good  of  his  subjects  was  the  dominant  object 
of  the  Maharaja’s  life.  He  was  conscientiously  faithful 
to  the  cardinal  principles  of  good  Government.  He 
was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  a  good  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  a  staff  of  good  subordinates.  He  abstained  from 
needless  or  mischievous  interference  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  He  respected  and  valued  ability,  but 
hated  corruption.  He  banished  dishonest  influence  and 
intrigues  from  the  Palace.  He  was  attentive  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  his  subjects’. 

Lord  Roberts  remarked : 

‘‘The  late  Maharajah  was  an  unusually  enlightened 
Native.  He  spoke  and  wrote  English  fluently;  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  distinguished  and  his  manners  those  of  a  well-bred 
courteous  English  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  His 
speech  on  proposing  the  Queen's  health  was  a  model  of  fine 
feeling  and  fine  expression”. 

Such  was  Sri  ViSakham  Thirunal  Maharaja  who* 
squeezed  into  five  short  years  of  his  reign  the  work  of  a 
whole  life-time. 


J  Lord  Curzon’s  Banquet  Speech  at  Gwalior,  29th  November  1899, 
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Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  Rama  Varma, 

1061—1099  M.  E, 

Maharaja  Sri  Viiakham  Thirunal  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Si  I  Mulam  Thirunal.  He  was  born  on  the  11th 
Kanni  1033  (25th  September  1357).  His  Highness’  mother 
Rani  LakshmiBayi,  the  sister  of  the  two  previous  Sovereigns, 
was  a  talented  and  accomplished  lady.  She  died  eleven 
days  after  giving  birth  to  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight.  R&jaraja  Varma  Koyil  Thamprn  an, 
his  father,  also  died  in  the  course  of  another  year.  Uthr,am 
Thirunal  Maharaja  was  very  fond  of  his  grand-nephew  and 
on  occasions  when  he  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
Sri  Padmanabha  he  used  to  carry  him  in  his  arms.  Sri 
Mttlam  Thirunal  grew  up  under  the  affectionate  care  of  his 
two  uncles  Ayilyam  Thirunal  and  Vis'akham  Thirunal. 
Prom  early  childhood  the  prince  showed  clear  indication  of 
kindly  behaviour  and  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  took  great  interest  in  his  studies 
from  early  boyhood.  The  prince  was  the  pink  of  courtesy. 
“One  feature  of  His  Highness’  character  that  was  even 
then  prominent,”  observed  his  tutor  Raghunaiha  Rao,  “was 
that  he  was  naturally  very  quick  to  grasp  the  pros  and  cons 
of  any  subject  that  came  up  for  discussion.  Another  was 
a  most  equable  temper;  nothing  could  ruffle  his  equanimity; 
in  his  manners  always  and  to  all,  exceedingly  courteous 
and  above  all  conspicuously  sympathetic.”  He  was  fond  of 
physical  exercise  and  evinced  no  less  activity  in  the  play¬ 
ground  than  in  the  study-room  taking  considerable  interest 
in  cricket  and  tennis,  in  riding  and  driving.  The  qualities 
of  a  sportsman  thus  acquired  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  throughout  his  long  life. 
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On  the  19th  of  August  the  installation  ceremony 
was  celebrated  with  the  usual  grandeur.  The  installation 
speech  bespoke  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  senti¬ 
ments.  “This  ancient  kingdom,”  said  he  “under  the  foster¬ 
ing  care  of  my  predecessors  has  entered  on  a  career  of 
material  prosperity  never  before  known;  the  finances  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition  and  the  foundations  of  future 
prosperity  have  been  laid  broad  and  deep.”  After  referring 
to  the  cordial  assistance  which  he  expected  to  get  from  the 
British  representative  and  the  support  and  guidance  of  the 
Paramount  Power  the  Maharaja  adjured,  heaven  in  these 
words.  “Guide  me  in  the  straight  path  of  my  duty;  give  me 
the  will  and  power  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  him  whose 
premature  loss  we  all  deplore,  and  enable  me,  to  the  best  of 
the  light  vouchsafed  to  me,  to  strive  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  and  happiness  of  the  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions# 
of  peaceful  and  industrious  subjects  so  unexpectedly 
committed  to  my  care.” 

Sir  M.E.  Grant  Duff,  the  Governor,  wrote: — “I  have 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  your 
succession  to  the  high  dignity  you  are  now  assuming,  and 
I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  again  felicitating 
you,  and  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  your  reign  may 
be  long  and  happy,  honourable  to  yourself  and  a  blessing 
to  the  people  committed  to  your  care.” 

With  a  simplicity  that  was  truly  spiritual,  a  heart 
large  enough  to  comprehend  the  entire  body  of  his  subjects, 
a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  the  most  kingly  of  kingly  qualities, 
His  Highness  combined  in  himself  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  administration,  a  rigid  punctuality,  a 
spirit  of  detachment  which  added  greatly  to  his  clearness' 
of  vision,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a  prudent  far-sighted¬ 
ness.  The  MaharSja  ruled  longer  than  any  sovereign  of 
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modern  times,  the  only  exception  being  the  great  Dharma 
Raja.  The  thirty-nine  years  of  his  reign  is  a  record  of 
many-sided  progress.  ‘The  kingdom  had  entered  oh  a  career, 
of  material  prosperity  never  before  known;  the  finafrcgg, 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the  foundations  of 
future  prosperity  had  been  laid  broad  and  deep.’  During 
the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  reign  all  this  grew  from  more 
to  more,  the  revenue  increased  more  than  three-fold.  Public 
expenditure  conceived  and  sanctioned  in  the  true  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  grew  to  very,  large  proportions.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  which  spent  rupees  nine  lakhs 
in  1062  M.E.,  the  year  after  his  accession,  was  able  to  spend 
nearly  thirty  lakhs  in  1099  M.E.,  the  year  of  the  Maharaja’s 
death.  The  Education  Department  which  had  an  allotment 
of  but  one  lakh  of  rupees^in  1062  M.E.  was  enabled'to  spend 
thirty-five  lakhs  in  1099  M.E.  The  same  progress  is  revealed 
by  all  the  Departments  of  governmental  activity.  The 
intellectual  equipment  and  ardent  patriotism  which  the 
Maharaja  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  warmly  and  greatly  acknowledged  by  a 
succession  of  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  all-India 
reputation  for  administrative  ability.  The  extensive  areas 
newly  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  reign,  the  great 
length  of  roads  and  canals,  the  newly  introduced  railway, 
the  architectural  improvements  in  the  moffussil  and  the 
stately  buildings  in  the  capital,  the  huge  bridges  which 
span  the  rivers,  the  smiling  fields  which  are  the  offspring 
of  the  KothaySr  waters,  the  net-work  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  many  thousands  of  schools  are  abiding 
landmarks  of  a  prosperous  reign. 

The  Maharaja  was  considered  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
conservative-notions  in  politics  and  religion;  but  hie  views 
and  opinions,  as  reflected  in  the  policy  of  Government, 
bear  the  dint  of  true  liberalism  and  a  spontaneous  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  the  people  through  successive  stages  of  social 
and  political  advancement.  The  practical  measures  for  the 
!  .  82  . 
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amelioration  of  the  backward  classes  which  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Government  were  eminently  fruitful.  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  were  opened  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
‘untouchable’  and  ‘unapproachable’  classes.  Educated  men 
belonging  to  those  castes  were  appointed  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  public  service.  The  Davaswams  were  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department  in  order  to 
open  the  latter  to  qualified  non-Hindus  and  lower  seotions  of 
Hindus. 

.  This  kind  of  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  the  over¬ 
mastering  sense  of  faith  in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  his 
subjects  persuaded  the  Maharaja  to  try  a  bold  experiment  in 
starting  democratic  institutions.  Travancore  was  the  first 
Indian  State  to  get  a  legislative  council.  The  creation  of  the 
Sri  Malam  Popular  Assembly  and  the  extention  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Legislative  Council  opened  great  possi¬ 
bilities  to  the  popular. element  which  His  Highness  always 
treated  with  confidence  and  consideration.  A  Maharaja 
with  clear  insight  into  human  character  would  not  make 
concessions  of  this  nature  without  realising  that  appetite 
grows  by  what  .it  feeds  on.  His  Highness  was  prepared  to 
follow  up  his  acts  to  its  legitimate  consequence.  He  created 
favourable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  self-reliance  and 
self-help  among  his  people  and  made  them  fit  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  Government. 

His  civil  list  was  small,  six  lakhs  out  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  over  two  hundred  lakhs  of  rupees. 
He  was  courteous  and  kindly  and  accessible  to  all,  The 
Maharaja  was  more  religious  than  the  heads  of  the 
theocratic  states  of  old,  and  the  rituals  and  formalities  of 
the  Hindu  religion  were  not  less  respected  by  him  than  its 
profound  philosophy.  He  kept  up  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
with  unabated  ardour  and  no  day  passed  without  the  usual 
worship  at  the  great  shrine  of  Sri  PadmanSbha.  He  was  a 
tolerant  monarch  respecting  other  religions  and  giving  large 
donations  to  their  votaries;  but  he  was  a*firm  and  devoted 
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Hindu  who  fasted  and  prayed  like  any  ordinary  man  who 
never  cared  for  hunger  or  fatigue  or  personal  inconvenience 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

There  is  ^no  Indian  State  where  the  rule  of  law, 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  and  the  principles  of  religious 
neutrality  and  social  liberty  are  more  respected  than  in 
Travancore.  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  was  the  most  consti¬ 
tutional  of  Indian  rulers,  one  who  seldom  discarded  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  or  exercised  any  personal  influence . 
in  the  course  of  justice  as  administered  by  the  courts.  The 
rule  of  law  was  to  him  not  less  important  than  religion. 
He  was  a  great  task-master  who  was  more  than  a  match 
to  any  of  his  great  ministers,  possessing  as  he  did,  sagacity, 
tact,  mastery  of  details  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
administrative  principles.  Punishment  was  not  in  his 
line  unless  it  was  unavoidable.  But  his  will  was  strong 
and  his  determination  firm.  If  the  great  Msrt'hSrida  Varma 
extended  the  bounds  of  Travancore  and  llama  Varma 
consolidated  the  kingdom,  it  was  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal 
Maharaja  who  erected  an  efficient,  well-organised  adminis¬ 
trative  system  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  There  was  no  department  of  governmental 
activity  which  the  Mahsraja  did  not  touch  and  which  he 
did  not  adorn. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  which  attracted  His 
Highness’  early  attention  was  the  reform  of  the  system  of 
land  revenue  administration.  The  land 
Land-policy  revenue  was  then  and  is  still  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State.  For  the 
collection  of  this  revenue  a  proper  record  of  rights  and 
obligations  is  essential.  The  Settlement  operations  which 
were  started  in  the  previous  reign  were  pushed  on  under 
the  watchful  care  of  Dew  an  Ramiengar,  the  originator 
of  the  scheme.  Soon  after  His  Highness’  accession  a 
Proclamation  was  issued  which  put  the  scheme  in  good 
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working  order.  The  Proclamation  said  : — “  Whereas  the 
areas  of  wet  lands  recorded  in  the  Ayacut  of  978  M.  E.  are 
not  the  result  of  actual  measurements,  but  an  estimate 
deduced  in  a  rough  way  from  the  assumed  quantity  of  seed 
required  to  sow  each  field ;  and  whereas  the  subsequent 
Ayacut  of  1012  M.  E.  is  likewise  defective,  in  that  the 
correct  areas  of  gardens  were  not  ascertained  and  recorded 
though  the  gardens  themselves  were  in  a  manner  measured; 
and  whereas,  further,  the  aforesaid  Ayacuts  are  partial  and 
incomplete  as  embracing  cultivated  land  only,  excluding 
wastes  of  all  descriptions,  it  has  been  resolved  by  Us  to 
carry  out  a  complete  Survey  and  re-assessment  of  the  entire 
State,  embracing  an  accurate  measurement,  demarcation, 
mapping  and  valuation,  of  properties  of  every  description, 
and  a  registration  of  titles,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  Revenue 
Administration.” 

The  area  was  to  be  recorded  in  terms  of  acres  and 
cents,  the  equivalent  in  paras  and  eclangal is  being  also 
shown  in  the  case  of  rice  lands.  In  regard  to  gardeD  lands 
the  classification  of  coconut  trees  introduced  at  the  previous 
Settlement  was  to  be  discontinued.  The  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  State  were  to  be  divided  into  blocks  with  reference 
to  situation  and  productiveness,  and  each  garden  charged 
with  a  distinctive  rate  carefully  determined  with  reference 
to  the  existing  average  assessment— such  rate  not  to  exceed 
four  chuckrams  or  to  fall  short  of  one  chuckram  for  one 
productive  tree.  “We  have  advisedly  waived  such  right”, 
said  the  Proclamation,  “and  adhered  to  the  existing  rates 
fixed  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  even  reduced  them  in 
some  cases,  preferring  the  well-being  and  the  contentment 
of  Our  land-holders  to  an  increase  of  the  public  income, 
when  such  inorease  is  not  absolutely  called  for”.  Waste 
lands  taken  up  for  cultivation  were  examined,  classified 
and  assessed  at  moderate  rates  with  regard  to  soil  and 
situation  ranging  from  1  fanam.  to  15  fanams  per  acre.  The 
holder  was  at  liberty  to  grow  any  orop  or  plant  any  tree  or 
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apply  the  land  to  any  other  use  without  the  assessment 
being  altered  during  the  time  the  Settlement  lasts.  A 
reasonable  commutation  price  was  fixed  for  payment  to  be 
made  in  grain.  Inaras  were  charged  only  with  BSjabhdgam. 
Many  extra  cesses  were  abolished.  The  Kan^uhrshi  lands 
of  the  sovereign  were  also  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Settlement  as  regards  assessment,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rule  that  payment  should  be  made  in  kind.  The  Settlement 
was  declared  permanent  for  thirty  years,  thus  giving  relief 
to  the  land-holders  from  the  liability  to  fresh  assessment 
once  in  twelve  years  as  was  the  case  before. 

A  scientific  survey  preceded  the  Settlement  operations 
according  to  the  system  known  as  the  ‘Base  Line  and 
Offsets’.  The  classification  rules  provided  for  the  field 
inspection  of  lands,  the  identification  of  survey  numbers 
with  the  corresponding  lekhams  or  old  numbers,  if  any, 
the  making  of  subdivisions,  the  classification  of  soil 
and  the  counting  of  trees  in  the  different  stages  of  growth. 
Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  from  time  to  time. 
The  procedure  in  respect  of  Settlement  was  modified  and 
simplified  in  1080  M.E.  by  V.  P.  Madhava  Rao.  The  increase 
of  revenue  brought  in  by  the  Settlement  was  considerable. 
This  increase,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the  extension 
of  cultivation.  The  average  cost  of  the  Survey  and  Settle¬ 
ment  per  square  mile  was  Rs.  1158.  The  promise  to  equalise, 
not  to  enhance,  the  pressure  of  assessment  on  the  land 
was  thus  fulfilled. 

The  Virufhi  system  was  one  which  stood  in  need  of  great 
reform.  The  Vivid  hi  holders  were  a  class  of  tenants  who  from 
time  immemorial  enjoyed  certain  lands  on 
Virufbi  service.  assessment  on  condition  of  rendering 

certain  services,  such  as  the  supply  of  vegetables  and  other 
articles  for  Sircar  Ottupuras,  Sircar  temples,  and  on  certain 
ceremonial  occasions  in  the  palace,  the  erection  of  sheds, 
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providing  supplies  during  royal  tours,  the  thatching  of 
certain  public  buildings  and  assisting  in  the  collection  of 
land  revenue.  There  were  many  other  items  besides.  The 
tenure  of  the  lands  was  permanent  so  long  as  the  services 
were  rendered.  They  were  heritable  on  payment  of  a 
succession  duty  and  other  dues  to  the  Sircar.  The  due 
performances  of  the  services  were  enforced  by  appropriate 
penalties.  The  system  was  good  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
But  altered  economic  conditions  entailed  hardship  on  the 
holders.  In  1062  M.E.  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  suggest 
remedial  measures.  In  1063  M.E.  the  Maharaja  commanded 
that  the  Virut’hi  holders  should  be  exempted  from  the 
obligation  to  render  personal  service  in  the  course  of  the 
tours  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  other  privi¬ 
leged  persons.  It  was  the  abnegation  of  a  personal  privi¬ 
lege  and  not  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  others.  On 
receipt  of  the  Report  of  the  Viruihi  Committee  orders  were 
passed  which  tentatively  sanctioned  the  lightening  of  the 
burdens  by  appropriate  reforms.  The  measures  cost  the 
Government  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  the  Maharaja 
made  a  large  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  the  interests  of  the 
subjects.  The  Viruihi  system  itself  was  eventually 
abolished  in  1084  M.  E.  excepting  in  a  few  cases — and 
their  number  is  limited— which  had  to  be  retained  for 
historic  reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  prestige. 

The  extension  of  cultivation  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  reign  of  Sri  Malam  Thirunal 
Maharaja.  The  lightening  of  the  burdens 
u  uva  an  s. .  Qn  ^  seng6  0f  seCurity  fostered 
by  the  Settlement  encouraged  the  cultivating  classes  to 
cultivate  unoccupied  tracts  which  still  then  remained 
.  unexplored.  The  steady  increase  in  population  necessitated 
the  overflow.  European  planters  opened  up  the  hills  for  tea, 
coffee,  cinchona  and  rubber.  Lands  weje  assigned  at 
concession  ratqs.  The  natives  of  the)  State  were  also  eager  to 
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take  up  fresh  lands  for  cultivation.  Large  numbers  began 
to  squat  on  the  hills  while  others  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
reclaim  backwaters.  It  was  found  that  applications  presented 
for  registry  of  new  lands  took  an  inordinately  long  time  for 
disposal.  In  1062  M.  E.  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
suggest  a  Suitable  scheme  for  the  expeditious  disposal  of 
these  applications.  It  was  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the 
delay  lay  in  the  concentration  of  the  entire  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dewan.  The  Dewan  Peishkars  were; 
therefore,  invested  with  the  authority  to  dispose  of  the 
cases  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Dewan. 
The  reform  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficent  results. 
Another  substantial  reform  was  effected  by  reducing  the 
assessment  on  waste  lands  which  formerly  was  equal  to 
that  imposed  on  the  best  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Henceforth 
the  average  rate  ruling  in  the  locality  was  alone  to  be 
imposed.  The  claims  of  the  neighbouring  land-holders 
were  to  receive  preferential  consideration.  The  interest 
of  the  State  was  safeguarded  by  the  rule  that  when  there 
were  rival  applicants  for  the  same  plot  of  land  which  had 
no  mark  of  improvement,  it  should  be  sold  by  public  auction. 
It  was  also  laid  down  that  lands  which  were  necessary  to 
conserve  in  the  public  interests  should  not  be  registered. 
In  1069  M,  E.  an  average  ground  value  of  Re.  1  per  acre  was 
'fixed.  Later  on  the  value  of  reserved  trees  standing  on  the 
land  was  made  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  Tharavila  or 
acreage  value.  In  the  interests  of  prompt  disposal  of 
puthuval  applications,  the  Tahsildars  were  invested  with 
the  authority  to  assign  lands,  provided  the  area  comprised 
in  the  registry  did  not  exceed  25  acres. 

The  virgin  lands  on  the  hills,  particularly  in  Chengan- 
nur,  Thiruvalla,  Ghanganaasgri,  Kottayam,  MuvSttupula 
and  Thod.upu.la,  were  cultivated  under  a 
Chenkkal lands  system.  The  felling  operations,- 

the  protection  of  the  crops  and  the  gathering  of  the  harvest 
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were  difficult  on  account  of  want  of  transport  facilities  and 
the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  assossment  on  these 
lands  was  often  capricious.  In  certain  places  extra 
cesses  were  also  levied.  The  inspection  of  the  crops  for 
the  purposes  of  assessment  was  often  mado  long  after 
the  crops  had  been  removed.  This  opened  the  door  to 
corruption,  especially  because  the  rates  wore  fixed 
by  the  low-paid  subordinates  of  the  Itevonuo  Department. 
A  good  deal  was  takeu  from  the  cultivator  but  it  failed  to 
reach  the  treasury.  A  reform  was  urgently  called  for. 
In  1062  M,  E.  the  practice  of  assessing  the  produce  was 
abolished,  the  land  itself  being  taxed  at  low  rates,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  kind  of  crop  raised.  In  1064  M.  E.  rules  were 
passed  to  grant  rewards  to  persons  who  brought  instances 
of  malpractice  to  the  notice  of  Government,  the  amount 
being  one  half  of  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  Govern¬ 
ment  through  such  disclosure.  But  the  evil  still  continued. 
This  affected  cultivation  .in  considerable  measure,  reducing 
the  possible  wealth  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  share  of  the 
Sircar  in  the  produce.  In  1082  M.E,  the  Government  resol¬ 
ved  to  register  Chmkkal  lands  as  Puihuvals  at  favourable 
rates  of  assessment,  giving  to  the  cultivators  at  the  same 
time  the  stimulus  of  the  magic  of  property.  The  opening 
up  of  the  country  proceeded  thereafter  with  a  quick  pace. 

So  far  did  the  Government  recognise  the  value  of  the 
ownership  of  the  cultivator  over  the  land  that  Kuihcika - 

pattam  lands  were  also  registered  to 
Kuthakapp&ttam  ^  tenantg  Th0S0  landg  of  whioh  the 

most  important  was- the  block  at  Pallippurum  had  been 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Dutch  Company  in 
964  M.  E.  The  Government  leased  it  from  time  to  time 
to  those  who  undertook  to  pay  the  highest  rental. 
The  persons  in  possession  were  in  some  respects  nothing 
better  than  tenants-at-will.  When  default  #vas  made  in  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  the  lessor  was  entitled  to  turn  out  the 
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lessee,  take  possession  of  the  land  and  give  it  to  others  who 
offered  better  terms.  The  Settlement  Proclamation  con¬ 
ferred  proprietory  rights  to  the  tenants  on  all  the  garden 
lands  in  their  possession,  subject,  however,  to  the  payment 
of  the  KuihakappaUam  assessment  which  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Pafy\d,rap$m<m,  lands.  The  rules 
permitted  the  holder  to  have  his  lands  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Panfarappattam  lands  by  making  a  payment 
in  a  lump  amount  which  was  twenty  times  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  of  assessment.  The  paddy  fields  were 
treated  differently,  being  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  pre-settlement  days  the  rules  were  different. 
There  was  then  no  means  of  obtaining  fixity  of  tenure. 
Coconut  -cultivation  being  more  profitable  than  paddy  the 
tenants  converted  the  fields  into  coconut  -gardens  by  the 
application  of  considerable  labour  and  capital.  These  were 
known  as  Thaivaippu  gardens  as  distinguished  from  old 
gardens,  The  Government  resolved  to  make  the  tenants  the 
registry-holders  of  the  lands  in  case  they  would-  pay  for 
the  privilege.  The  VilayartHam  fixed  was  31£  times  the 
assessment.  Rules  were  passed  permitting  payment  by 
instalments.  In  1085  M.TC.  a  Proclamation  was  issued  which 
amply  testifies  to  His  Highness’  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Kuihakappaitam  tenants,  though  they  formed  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  his  subjects,  “Whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  Us,”  says  the  Pioclamation,  “that  most  of 
the  holders  have  not  been  able  to  exercise  the  option  owing 
to  their  inability  to  pay  the  V ilayarihom,  as  fixed  by  the 
Settlement  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid 
Section  of  the  Proclamation,  and  that  the  permanent 
enforcement  of  the  Kuthaka  pattern  rates  would  be  a  source 
of.  hardship  and  loss  to  the  holders;  We  are  hereby  .pleased 
to  command,  with  a  view '  to  their  relief  and  in  their 
interests,  that,  in  modification  of  the  aforesaid  Section  of 
the  Proclamation,*  the  holders  shall  be  permitted'  to  have 
their  Kuthaka  pattern  gardens  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
88 
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Pandarap&ttow,  lands,  with  effect  from  1086  M.  E.,  on  their 
undertaking  to  pay  a  I  ilayarihom  amounting  to  ten  times 
the  Pandarapatlom  assessments  on  their  gardens,  as 
fixed  by  the  Settlement  Department,  and  that  the  said 
Vilayarthom  shall  be  recovered  from  the  holders,  along 
with  the  kist,  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,..’’.  This  conces¬ 
sion  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  holders  of  Thaivaippu 
gardens  as  well.  This  brightened  the  prospects  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  localities  concerned  by  removing  all  friction 
between  the  Government  and  the  cultivators. 

Another  reform  was  the  abolition  of  what  is  known 
as  KttladhuhUtuthal  cess.  It  was  a  system  by  which  trees 
which  came  into  bearing  after  the  registry 
Kulaohukupitlial.  were  brought  under  assessment.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  rules  the  assessment  was  increased  periodically, 
a  practice  which  was  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the 
land-holders.  The  very  process  of  inspection  afforded  a  wide 
scope  for  irregularity.  It  was  not  a  field  to  field  inspection, 
said  Dewan.  Shungrasoobier,  but  a  skipping  process  that  was 
carried  on,  and  the  Pravarthi  subordinate  had  the  full 
advantage  of  the  situation.  The  controlling  officer,  however 
vigilant  and  zealous,  had  little  check  in  his  command. ...The 
assessing  work  which  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  petty 
and  low-paid  subordinates  admitted  of  still  wider  scope  for 
underhand  dealings.  Nothing  more  demoralising  in  its  tend¬ 
ency,  in  the  manifold  opportunities  it  presented  for  abuse 
and  venality,  can  be  conceived.  In  1065  M.E.  His  Highness 
commanded  that  the  Kulachukv  tuthal  procedure  should  not 
be  adopted  until  after  tha  expiry  of  twelve  years  from 
the  date  of  registry  and  that  once  the  Kuladhuki  tuthal 
assessment  was  imposed  there  should  be  no  iurther 
interference  with  the  land  until  the  next  Settlement. 
The  change  thus  corrected  a  great  evil  and  gave  a  new 
incentive  to  the  cultivator  to  put  forth  his  maximum 
effort. 
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The  evils  of  the  Pajanitam  remission  were  also 
removed.  According  to  the  old  rules  on  the  subject 
low-paid  subordinates  of  the  Rjvenue  Department  made 
periodical  inspection  of  the  Puncha  lands  in  r.orth  Tra« 
vancore  alleg?d  to  have  been  left  fallow.  This  resulted 
in  great  loss  of  revenue  to  Government  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entailed  considerable  hardship  and  annoyance  to 
the  ryots.  The  remission  system  was  therefore  abolished, 
and  a  fixed  rat=)  of  assessment  was  imposed,  the  rate  being 
calculated  on  the  average  tax  actually  paid  by  the  holders 
in  particular  localities  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

By  Government  Order  No..  5787  L.  R  dated  27th 
May  1908  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture  was  organised 
and  constituted  as  a  part  of  the  Land 
Agriculture.  Revenue  Department.  An  Agricultural 
Demonstration  Farm  was  opened  in  Trivandrum,  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  which  made  the  people  familiar  with  many  exotic 
orops  and  new  methods  of  cultivation.  Students  were 
trained  in  the  principles  of  agriculture.  Another  Farm  . 
was  opened  in  Quilon  in  1082  M.  E.  An  Agricultural 
Laboratory  was  established  and  experiments  were  started 
which  gave  convincing  proof  of  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  output  by  improved  manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  and 
other  scientific  methods.  Ideas  about  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  were  spread  among  the  people  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  Dr.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai,  and  his  assistants  by 
answering  enquiries,  delivering  popular  lectures,  holding ' 
personal  interviews  and  discussions,  organising  exhibitions 
and  distributing  leaflets.  An  agricultural  journal  in  Mala- 
ySlara  was  started  in  1089  M.  E.  The  Department  did 
good  work  in  combating  the  coconut-pest  which  threatened, 
the  prosperity  in  the  central  division  and  many  parts  of  the 
northern  division. 

The  veterinary  branch  of  the  Department  also 
did  considerable  work  by  introducing  new  breeds  of 
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cattle,  besides  attending  to  animal  diseases  and  preventive 
measures. 

An  important  legislative  measure  passed  in  the  reign 
of  the  Mah&rS.ja  designed  to  help  the  agriculturists  was  the 
Agricultural  Loans  Regulation.  It  was 
Agrj®"„gural  realised  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  reclamation  and  Improvements 
lay  in  the  want  of  capital.  With  the  continually  diminishing 
productiveness  of  his  land,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
exhausting  system  of  culture  adopted  and  the  rise  of 
agricultural  wages,  the  ryot,  albeit  frugal  and  industrious, 
had  very  little  left  in  the  shape  of  profit.  As  private  money¬ 
lenders  demanded  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  improving 
the  land  on  borrowed  capital  was  difficult.  The  Regulation, 
therefore,  provided  a  necessary  help  and  gave  additional 
stimulus  to  the  extension  of  cultivation.  But  the  people 
were  shy  of  taking  loans  from  the  Government.  The  Peish- 
kars  were,  therefore,  requested  to  pay  particular  attention 
in  popularising  the  terms  of  the  loans  by  explaining  the 
advantages  of  the  Regulation. 

In  1096  M.  E.  an  Economic  Development  Board 
was  constituted  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  several  development  departments  and  to  secure 
non-official  advice  in  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones.  The  Board 
was  ■  re-constituted  in  1099  M.  E.  By  a  Circular  Order 
dated  9th  July  1887  (26th  Mithunam  1062  M.  E.)  it  was 
notified  that  with  the  object  of  improving  the  agriculture 
and  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  His  Highness’ 
Government  had  decided  upon  the  holding  of  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  exhibitions  and  cattle-shows  in  a 
central  locality  in  each  Division.  A  sum  of  Rs.  500  was 
sanctioned  for  each  of  the  Divisions  for  prizes  to  success¬ 
ful  competitors  and  for  other  incidental  expenses . 
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The  statesmanship  of  the  Msbaf aja  and  his  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  took  a 
Irri  ation  Mgril#  practical  shape  in  the  provision 
of  ways  and  means  for  maintaining 
irrigational  facilities  and  extending  them  to  the  utmost 
limits  consistently  with  sound  finance.  The  rainfall  on 
the  West  Coast  being  generally  well-distributed  rain- 
fed  fields  form  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  rice  lands.  But  in 
the  taluks  of  Thovala,  Agasth^waram,  Eraniel  and  Kal- 
kulam  in  South  Travancore  and  in  Sbenkotta  scarcity  of 
water  often  reduced  the  profits  of  cultivation.  In  South 
Travancore  the  rain-fed  area  is  much  larger  than  river-fed 
area,  and  the  rains  are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  Nanjanad  and  Edanad  being 
the  granary  of  South  Travancore  the  claims  of  artificial 
irrigation  were  recognised  from  very  early  times.  There 
were  a  large  number  of.  irrigation  tanks  in  that  area,  and. 
cesses  were  imposed  on  the  land-holders.  In  1058  M.E.  the 
Papdyan  Kal  was  widened  and  the  Padmanabhapuram 
Put'hanar  was  improved.  Sri  VWakham  Thirunal  Maharaja 
in  opening  the  head-works  of  the  PufhanSr  observed : 
“When  events  shall  have  proved  that  after  the  waters  of  the 
Paraliyar  have  been  economised,  to  the  utmost  extent,  they 
have  fallen  short  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  time  to  woo  her  twin  sister  the  Kodayar, 
and  to  consider  at  what  point  and  in  what  manner  she 
might  be  coaxed  to  yield  up  her  treasures  into  the'common 
coffers  which  these  head-works  constitute.”  In  1062  M.  E.. 
the  Chief  Engineer  expressed  the  opinion  that  though  the 
restoration  of  the  existing  irrigation  works  had  been 
carried  out  at  great  cost  the  lands  commanded  by  Padma- 
nSbhapufam  Put'hanar  were  still  suffering  from  insufficient 
supply  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  Kothayar  Project  alone 
would  benefit  both  Nanjanad  and  Edanad.  In  1068  M.E.  the 
Maharaja  commanded  the  preparation  of  plans  and  esti-  ■ 
mates  whjch  were,  however,  revised  frqmtime  to  time  under 
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expert  advice  to  guarantee  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
The  work  was  started  in  1070  M.E.  His  Highness  visited  the 
work  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  construction  and 
encouraged  the  officers  with  this  sympathetic  condescension. 
Thousands  of  acres  which  were  practically  waste  lands 
before  the  opening  of  the  Project  are  now  smiling  fields. 
The  lands  commanded  by  the  Project  pay  an  irrigation 
fee  of  Re.  1  per  acre.  After  the  completion  of  the  dam  and 
the  channel  system  several  of  the  old  tank-beds  were  sold 
away  as  being  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  done  on  the  advice  given  by  officers  of  the 
Revenue  Department  in  the  interests  of  higher  revenues. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  safer  to  retain  as  many 
tanks  as  possible  to  provide  against  unusually  dry  seasons. 
Recently  the  Government  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
tank-beds,  a  measure  which  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
'  people. 

Irrigation  in  the  Quilon  and  Kotfayam  Divisions  was 
also  taken  up.  In  1084  M.  E.  the  members  of  the  Popular 
Assembly  were  requested  to  frame  a  scheme  of  public  works 
including  irrigation  for  the  KOttayam  Division.  In  1089  M.E, 
the  same  privilege  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Quilon 
Division.  Reference  has  also  to  be  made  to  the  Irrigation 
Regulation  passed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  1072 
M.E.  The  object  of  the  law  may  be  explained  in  the  words  of 
P.  Thanu  Pillai  who  introduced  the  bill  into  the  Legislative 
Council.  “The  bill  provides  for  the  construction,  restoration, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  and  drainage  works. 
The  former  are  as  important  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
South  Travancore  as  the  latter  are  in  upper  and  middle 
Travancore,  and  both  classes  of  works  are  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  There  are  in  the  taluks  of 
Thovalai,  Agasteeswaram,  Eraniel  and  Kalculam  about 
3,000  tanks  of  which  more  than  2,000  have  gone  out  of  order. 
The  drainage  channels  m  the  Quilon  and  Kottayam  divisions 
of  which  there  are  about  300  in  number,  are  mostly  in  the 
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same  condition.  The  same  is  more  or  less  the  case  with 
similar  works  in  the  rest  of  the  .  country.  The  works 
repaired  by  Government  even  in  recent  years  have  in  some 
cases  fallen,  and  in  others  are  gradually  falling,  into  dis¬ 
repair  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  proper  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  in  an  efficient 
condition  of  such  works.”#  The  Regulation  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  good. 

By  a  notification  dated  7th  Vrischikam.1063  M.  E.  a 
sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  was  sanctioned  for  the  restor- 
tion  and  repair  of  irrigation  tanks  in  South  Tra' van- 
core.  Out  of  this  amount,  a  sum  of  Rs.  50,000  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irrigation  Department  for 
works  to  be  done  in  1063  M.  E.,  and  it  was  stated  that 
further  grants  out  of  the  five  lacs  would  be  made  according 
to  the  requirements  in  future  years.  It  was  added  that 
the  allotment  necessary  for  the  annua]  maintenance  bf 
each  tank  would  be  made  after  it  had  been  fully  repaired 
and  restored.  In  Mlnatn  1083  orders  were  passed  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  Special  Officer  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  question  of  levying  water-cess  <?n  the  wet 
and  dry  lands  under  the  KothaySr  Project.  A  cess  of  one 
rupee  per  acre  on  the  wet  lands  and  Rs.  7  per  acre  on.  the  dry 
lands  commanded  by  the  Project  was  imposed.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  a  graduated  scale  was  also  sanctioned.  Orders 
were  passed  regarding  the  disposal  of  waste  lands  on 
either  side  of  the  Left  Bank  Cliannel  in  the  Kalkulam 
taluk  and  also  useless  tank-beds. 

The  conservancy  of  the  forests  received  prominent 
attention  in  His  Highness’  reign.  Despite  the  efforts  made 
Forests  the  ®'orest  Department  to  safeguard  the 

natural  resources  the  interests  of  revenue 
continued  to  suffer.  Unrestricted  cultivation  of  the  hill- 
tracts  led  to  gradual  denudation.  The  hill-cultivator  selected 
-i-  The  Regulations  and  Proclamations  1071—1080  M,  £.,  Vol,  II,  p,  455,  ’ 
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written.  The  cause  of  truth  has  suffered  greatly  on  account 
of  ambiguous  expressions  and’  erroneous  interpretations. 
Inscriptions  being  the  chief  evidence  of  the  Chola  history 
their  absence  in  Travancore  may  be  legitimately  taken 
to  support  the  argument  that  Travancore  was  not  conquered 
by  the  Cholas,  especially  because  there  is  no  tradition  of 
Ch5la  conquest  in  any  part  of  Travancore  except  in  the 
extreme  south.  An  inscription  has  been  recovered  from 
SenUr  in  North  Aroot  district  which  according  to  a 
Madras  epigraplrist  ‘supplies  a  new  historical  introduction 
for  &ajafa.ja  I.’1  The  record  mentions  that  f&SjafSja 
destroyed  the  town  of  Madura,  conquered  the  haughty 
kings  of  Kollam,  KolladeSam  and  Kodumkolur  and  that  the 
kings  of  the  sea  ‘ Kalalara&ar'  waited  on  him’.  Taking  for 
argument’s  sake  that  the  conquests  narrated  in  the 
inscription  are  true  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
‘Kollam’  might  be  the  country  about  Panthalayani  Kollam. 
Qullon  was  at  that  time  tlio  capital  of  Venad  besides 
being  the  most  important  seaport  on  the  West  Coast. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  any.Cliola  king  was  able  to 
capture  the  place,  he  wrould  omit  to  put  up  the  usual  marks 
of  victory  in  the  shape  of  lithic  records  and  change  of 
name.  Quilon  has  no  vestiges  of  a  Chola  connection  and 
it  never  had  any.  The  other  places  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  &£jafaja  in  the  territories  now  comprised  in 
the  Travancore  State  are  Vilinjam.  and  Kanthalar.  Of 
these  Vilinjam  appears  to  have  been  under  Chola  domina¬ 
tion.  The  place  was  renamed  Rajendra  Cholapattapam.2 
The  conquest  of  Vilinjam  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
king  of  Venad  was  defeated  ;  for  the  place  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pandyas  who  obtained  it  from 'the  5y 
kings.  The  question  of  Kanthalar  will  be  separately  dealt 
with. 

1  Madras  Epigraphical  Report,  1912,  p.  66. 

2  Travaucore  Arohaeological  Series,  Yol.  VI,  p.  149. 


Choi  a  inscriptions  are  met  with  in  certain  places 
in  youth  Travail  core, 3 4  From  this  it  may  he  inferred  that 
that  portion  of  the  country  was  at  one  time  held  by  the 
Papdyas.  ri  hen  it  passed  to  the  Cholas  in  whose  poss¬ 
ession  it  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  The  Cholas 
delighted  in  changing  the  names  of  places  which  came 
under  their  sway  quite  as  much  as  they  recorded  their  con-- 
quests  in  inscriptions  set  up  in  tracts  which  came  to  their 
possession.  We  find  KanySknmSri  being  named  as  ftaja- 
r&jSSvaram,  yuchindram  as  Sundarachola  Chathurvsdiman- 
galam,  Kotf&r  as  Mummudio'hSlanallfir  and  Vi.linjam  as 
ftsjendraohrda  pattapam.  .But  it  is  clear  that  the  country 
ruled  over  by  the  Vensd  kings  lay  without  and  beyond 
-R&jaf&ja  P&ndinSc],.  No  Chola  inscription  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  PadihanSbhapuf am,  Trivandrum2  or  Quilon.  Nor 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  names  of  any  of  these  places 
having  been  changed  for  however  short  a  time. 

Wrong  notions  entertained  by  certain  writers  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  geography  of  ancient  Malabar  have  misled 
them  to  untenable  conclusions,  It  is  amusing  to  find  Robert 
Sewell  stating  that  Rsjakesari  Varmaii  Rsjarsja  I  was 
reigning  in  Travancoro  in  his  fifteenth  year  (999  A.  D.).a‘ 
This  view  is  based  on  a  Suchlndram  inscription,1  But"the 
inscription  makes  it  clear  that  Snohlndram  was  then  in 
RSjarSjavalrina^  and  not  in  VgniuJ.  Because  Nanjansql  and 
Suchlndram  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Travancore  it  can¬ 
not  be  argued  that  a  sovereign  who  held  sway  there  was 

1  Travancore  Archaeological  Series,  Vola.  I  to  VII.— For  CKOla  reoords 
north  o£  Nfinjan&d  see  Tkirunanthikkara  inscription  of  Rajar&ja  I.— 
Travancoro  Arohaeologicri  Series,  Voi.  I,  p.  29l— And  Ckeramangalam, 

insoription—Travanoore  Archaeological  Series,  Voi.  V,'p.  2B, 

2  In  Trivandrum  there  is  a  fragmentary  atone  inscription  of  the  Cholas 
but  it  was  probably  brought  there  from  some  other  place.  X.  A,  S.  Voi. 
VI— p.  148. 

o  The  Historical  Inscriptions  of  Southern  India,  p.  56- 

4  Travanoore  Arohaeological  Series,  Voi,  11,  pp.  2-9. 
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from  pushing  on  the  scheme,  as  the  development  of  the 
home-manufactures  would  not  only  yield  profit  to  salt- 
traders  and  to  the  Sircar,  but  would,  also  render  possible 
the  fish-curing  industry,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
economically  in  largely  increasing  the  food-supply  and 
hygienically  in  improving  the  supply  of  dried  fish  whioh 
having  scarcely  seen  salt  frequently  rendered  noisome  the 
roads,  backwaters  and  bazaars.  The  Sircar  was  satisfied 
with  a  lower  price  and  less  profit  on  Travancore  salt  in 
order  to  encourage  its  consumption.  The  area  from  which 
salt  was  manufactured  greatly  increased. 

By  the  Proceedings  of  Government,  dated  23rd  Karka- 
takam  1080,  the  new  Excise  Department  was  constituted 
Excise  auc*  Plac6(*  u-n-dei'  the  direction  and  control 
of  an  officer  styled  the  Excise  Commis¬ 
sioner,  The  excise  policy  of  the  State  was  guided  by  the 
principle  that  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  the  State  to  so 
regulate  the  drink-traffic  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
revenue,  not  by  increasing  the  consumption  but  by 
taxing  the  quantity  required  for  normal  consumption 
as  high  as  it  was  possible  to  enforce;  to  see  that  the 
spirit  consumed  is  not  noxious  and  that  its  sale  is 
conducted  under  such  safeguards  and  restrictions  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  intemperance  and  disorderliness. 
The  farming  system  was  abolished.  It  consisted  in  selling 
the  right  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy 
in  every  taluk  to  contractors  for  three  years  at  a  time  for 
lump  amounts  determined  by  competition.  In  theory 
the  number  and  sites  of  shops  were  fixed  by  Government;  in 
practice  the  contractor  sold  liquor  in  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  places  decided  upon  by  himself  according  to  his 
pleasure.  This  had  a  demoralising  effect.  Illicit  distillation 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  stale  toddy  which  should 
have  been  destroyed  was  collected  and  treated  in  stills  to  be 
manufactured  into  arrack. 
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A  change  was,  therefore,  found  necessary.  The 
central  distillery  system  was  introduced  separating  the 
agency  for  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  arrack  from  the 
agency  for  conducting  sales,  both  rights  being,  however, 
sold  by  auction.  The  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  toddy 
was  also  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ultimately 
the  manufacture  of  arrack  was  confined  to  distilleries  run 
by.  Government  or  under  its  control.  The  independent 
shop  system  both  in  arrack  and  toddy  was  introduced. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  aknowledged  to  be 
to  minimise  the  chances  of  temptation  and  to  discourage 
excess,  the  object  being  attained  by  the  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  shops  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  liquor 
offered  for  sale.  The  number  of  shops  in  1099  M.  E. 
was  2,646. 

The  incidents  of  the  revenue  from  opium  and  ganja 
were  properly  regulated,  while  suitable  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  duty  and '  sale  of  tobacco.  The  expansion 
of  customs  revenue  was  also  effected.  Notwithstanding  the 
Interportal  Convention  which  considerably  affected  the 
revenue  from  imports,  the  customs  duties  fed  by  the  taxes 
on  exports  stood  at  a  respectable  figure  forming  97  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Suggestions  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  abolition  of  the  export  duties 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade.  But  the 
Maharaja  felt  that  if  the  suggestions  were  adopted,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  State  would  be  jeopardized.  The 
Government  expressed  their  objections  in  adopting  the 
suggestion.  As  regards  customs  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
exports  are  to  Travancore  what  imports  are  to  British 
India.  From  the  proportion,  viz ,  97  per  cent,  which  the 
exports  bear  to  the  revenue  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that 
Travancore  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  export  duty,  and 
to  give  up  this  duty  would  be  to  give  up  the  source  of 
Income  altogether,  as  there  is  no  means  of  recouping  from 
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imports.  The  receipts  under  the  latter  may  not  even  cover 
the  establishment  charges.  Even  if  the  export  duty  is 
entirely  abolished  imposing  it  only  on  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  the  sacrifice  would  be  great.  In  the  first  place  no 
line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn  between  produce  and 
manufactured  articles.  With  due  regard  to  the  limited 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  well-recognised  principle  of 
maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium  between  income  and 
expenditure,  all  that  this  Government  could  do  was  to 
effeot  a  gradual  revision  of  the  export  tariff  valuation,  so  as 
to  create  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  expansion  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Though,  no  doubt,  export  duties 
constitute  an  item  of  taxation  long  in  disfavour  among 
economists,  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  for  discard¬ 
ing  them  altogether.  The  economic  principles  was  also 
emphasised  that,  as  Travancore  had  a  praoticaknonopoly  in 
coconut  and  coir,  the  retention  of  the  export  duty  would  not 
affect  the  producer,  the  consumer  being  eventually  obliged 
to  bear  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  The  argument  was  so 
forceful  that  levying  of  export  duty  was  permitted  to  be 
continued.  However,  the  number  of  dutiable  articles  was 
reduced,  the  ruling  principle  being  that  while  manufactured 
articles  were  to  be  exempted  from  duty,  raw  produce  might 
in  certain  cases  be  subjected  to  it.  The  avowed  object  was 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  within  the  State. 

The  tapping  of  new  sources  enabled  the  Government 
to  raise  funds  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  progressive 
administration.  The  Stamp  Act  and  the  Court  Fees 
Act  are  good  instances.  The  reasons  for  passing  the 
former  are  thus  recorded  by  Ramiengar  :  “The  reduction  of 
duty  on  tobacco  in  the  latter  part  of  1055  M.  E.,  the  lowering 
of  the  selling  price  of  salt  under  the  terras  of  the  Iuterportal 
Convention  with  the  British  Government  and  the  relaxing 
of  many  stringent  rules  affecting  the  land  revenue  involved 
a  sacrifice  of  revenue.  These  reductions  coupled  with  the 
precarious  stqfe  of  the  cardamom  revenue  rendered  it 
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necessary  in  the  interests  of  progressive  administration  and 
with  the  survey  and  settlement  in  hand,  to  seek  for  some 
new  source  of  revenue,  and  His  Highness’  Government 
resolved  to  impose  a  moderate  stamp  as  least  objectionable 
mode  of  levying  such  additional  revenue  and  as  affording 
with  registration  an  additional  protection  against  forgery.’ 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  revenue  aspect  was  really 
counted  in  passing  the  law,  for  we  find  Krishnaswamy  Rao 
making  an  observation  on  that  point  in  1079  M.  E.  The 
amended  Court  B’ees  Act  passed  a  few  years  later  extended 
the  schedule  of  documents  on  which  duty  was  to  be  imposed. 
The  working  of  the  Registration  Department  was  also 
improved.  In  1061  M.  E.  the  number  of  documents 
registered  was  78,324;  in  1099  M.  E.  it  rose  to  2,92,992.  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  transactions  rose  from  145  lacs  to 
1057  lacs.  Well  might  Mackenzie,  the  British  Resident,  say 
that  the  number  of  documents  registered  in  the  year  was 
one-fifteenth  of  the  number  of  people  in  Travancore,  which 
showed  how  widely  property  was  distributed  in  the  State. 

The  rule  of  law  and  the  respect  for  judicial  authority 
were  among  the  most  important  features  of  the  reign  of  &vl 
Mtxlam  Thirunal.  The  High  Court  was 
AdmmiatraUon  of  g.|;rengt]iene(}  by  the  appointment  of  well- 
qualified  persons.  The  administration  of 
justice  had  reached  a  high  level  at  the  accession  of  the 
Maharaja.  But  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  provide 
further  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  private  rights. 
According  to  the  law  then  in  force  a  single  judge  of  the 
High  Court  had  the  power  to  decide  regular  appeals  in  suits 
of  prescribed  value.  There  was,  no  doubt,  the  right  to  further 
appeal  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  to  be  heard  by  the 
other  three  judges  sitting  as  a  judicial  committee.  In 
1067  M.  E.  a  bill  was  introduced  to  change  the  law  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  of  law, 
p^spryed  the  Dewap  in  the  Legislative  Council,  that  thp 
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judgment  in  which  an  appellate  court  confirmed  the 
decision  of  an  original  court  should  be  accepted  as  final. 
This  principle  had  been  fully  recognised  in  passing  the 
previous  laws.  ‘The  reason  underlying  this  great  principle 
is  that  when  two  unbiased  and  cultured  minds,  after 
openly  hearing  the  contending  parties  and  their  evidence, 
come  deliberately  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion,  there 
are  more  chances  of  its  being  oorrect  than  otherwise.’ 
Act  I  of  1065  accepting  this  principle  in  cases  of  less 
than  Rs,  5,000  ignored  it  in  suits  of^  higher  value.  It 
is  a  well-established  principle  of  jurisprudence  that  the 
number  of  judges  who  hear  an  appeal  should  be  greater 
than  that  employed  in  hearing  an  original  case.  The 
new  Act  I  of  1067  abolished  the  system  of  intermediate 
appeal  and  its  disposal  by  a  single  judge  in  suits  of 
the  value  of  Rs.  5,000  and  upwards,  substituting  in  its 
place  a  full  bench  of  three  judges  to  hear  and  determine  all 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  courts  in  such 
'cases,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  decree  by  the  Sign 
Manual. 

The  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  judicial  service 
was  another  subject  in  which  the  MahEfsja  took  a  para¬ 
mount  interest.  Academical  qualifications  were  given 
special  preference  in  judicial  appointments.  Hannyngton, 
the  Resident,  said  that  there  had  been  a  very  steady  and 
satisfactory  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  later  Grigg,  another  Resident,  remarked 
that  the  judges  as  a  body  appeared  to  deserve  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  the  High  Court.  The 
litigious  nature  of  the  people  is  well-known.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the  land,  the 
numerous  race  and  caste  subdivision  of  the  people,  the 
Marumakkaihayam  system  of  inheritance,  the  absence 
of  statutory  law  to  regulate  inheritance  and  marriage 
among  the  Christians  and  other  matters  of  social  rela¬ 
tions.  The  reform  of  the  laws  of  the  country  was  carried 
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out  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  British  Indian 
Codes. 


Another  prominent  feature  of  the  judicial  reform 
during  this  reign  was  the  development  of  the  non-official 
„  ,  bodies  to  help  the  Government  in  the 

i  age  ano  ayata  jU(]jcjaj  administration.  The  Bench  Magis¬ 
trate’s  Courts  and  the  Village  Panchayat  Courts  were 
established  and  made  to  function.  On  the  whole  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Department  was  established  by  strengthening 
the  courts  from  time  to  time  by  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  marked  probity  and  capacity,  the  establishment  of 
additional  courts  wherever  necessary  and  the  opening  of 
Village  Panchayat  Courts  for  the  disposal  of  petty  suits. 
The  taxation  of  justice  in  Travancore  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  court  fees  which  the  parties  are  called  on  to  pay  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  undue  excessiveness.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  Law  College  supplied  the  country  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  able  lawyers. 


The  inauguration  of  the  Reformatory  School  had 
for  its  object  the  separation  of  juvenile  offenders  from 
.Reformatory  School  lwdened  convicts  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  former  to  good  citizenship.  The 
institution  was  to  function  as  a  school  of  discipline, 
industry  and  reformation.  The  system  of  mark-money 
was  introduced  in  1073  M.  E.  under  which  every  inmate 
would  earn  half  to  one  anna  per  week  by  industry  and  good 
conduct  which  would  provide  him  with  a  small  start  in  life 
after  the  discharge. 

Separation  of  executive  and  judicial  functions,  wher¬ 
ever  practicable,  was  one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  the 
Maharaja.  Tahsildars  were  divested  of 

Executive  and  magisterial  authority  which  they  had 

judiciary  aeparated  s  .  .  .  ,  0i 

been  exercising  for  a  long  time  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Magistrates  were  appointed  in  certain  centres,  As, 
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however,  the  Government  had  its  own  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  virtue  of  a  final  separation,  the  scheme  was  not  made 
general.  In  1071  M.  E.  an  Act  was  passed  to  give  greater 
protection  to  Judges,  Magistrates  and  others  acting  judi¬ 
cially.  It  said  that  no  person  acting  judicially  is  to  be 
sued  in  court  for  any  act  done  or  ordered  to  be  done  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,  whether  or 
not  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  provided  that 
he  at  the  time  in  good  faith  believed  himself  to  have 
authority  to  do  so. 

The  reign  of  His  Highness  the  Mahsfsja  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  all-round  success.  But,  in  no  department  of  acti- 
Eduoation  vity  was  it  more  successful  than  in  that 
of  education.  His  Highness  realised  from, 
the  beginning  that  education  was  the  key  to  self-help 
and  that  successful  government  of  the  country  was  not 
possible  without  associating  the  people  in  the  work  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  administration.  The  strengthening  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  was,  therefore,  considered  the  first  condition 
for  the  realisation  of  His  Highness’  hopes  in  amplifying  the 
public  life  of  the  country  and  inspiring  the  people  with 
patriotic  hopes.  In  that  noble  endeavour  the  Maharaja’s 
wishes  were  more  than  realised  in  the  thirty-nine  years  of 
his  reign  which  saw  a  march  of  progress  scarcely  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  Indian  State  or  Province.  The  volume  of  that 
work  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  figures.  The  total 
number  of  schools,  both  Government  and  Private,  was  896 
in  1061  M.  E.;  in  1099  M..B.  it  was  3,426.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  increased  from  49,077  to  4,54,465 
in  1099.  ■  The  gross  expenditure  incurred  by  Government 
was  Rs.  99,857  in  1061.  In  1099  M.  E.  it  rose  to  Rs.  35,21,497. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  harness  the  healthy 
popular  thirst  for  education  and  turn  it  to  good  account. 
Mr.  Grigg  observed  in  1067  that  it  was  his  chief 
desire,  as  permanent  head  of  education  in  the  southern 
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presidency,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  fifty  years  was  held.  This  enlightened 
policy,  he  added,  had  a  chance  of  being  still  more 
widened  under  the  benevolent  auspices  of  Sri  Mftlam  Thiru- 
nal  Mah&fsja.  Already  in  primary  education  Travancore 
had  beaten  the  Madras  Presidency.  Grigg  expressed  his 
hope  that  Travancore  would  maintain  the  lead  as  the  best 
educated  Native  State  in  India.  This  was  endorsed  by  Lord 
Wellock,  Governor,  of  Madras.  Travancore,  he  said,  was 
not  behind  the  rest  of  India  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  taking  up  the  cause  of  education. 

On  the  basis  of  the  important  changes  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  the  history  of  education  during  the  reign 
of  this  Maharaja  may  be  divided  into  five  periods.  The  first 
of  these  periods  was  characterised  by  a  liberal  encourage- 
•ment  of  private  effort  in  the  field  of  education,  the  streng¬ 
thening  of  the  controlling  agency  and  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  staff  of  trained  teachers.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
English  and  the  Indian  Languages  departments  and  the 
promulgation  of  a  body  of  rules  for  the  award  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  private  institutions  marked  the  second  stage.  The 
co-ordination  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools,  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  principle  of  the  free  primary  education  and 
the  encouragement  of  technical  education  were  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  next  period.  This  was  followed  by  a 
remodelling  of  the  entire  system  and  a  complete  co-ordina¬ 
tion  by  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Code.  The  last  of 
these  periods  saw  a  sustained  endeavour  to  extend  tfie 
primary  education  among  all  classes  and  in  all  places,  uni¬ 
versal  literacy  being  held  to  be  the  ideal  to  be  achieved. 
MalaySlam  received  very  liberal  support.  Tamil  schools 
situated  in  localities  inhabited  by  Tamil-speaking  people 
also  received  their  due  share  of  encouragement.  The 
Government  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  fostering  an 
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independent  and  healthy  academic  life  in  the  State  by  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  University. 

The  requirements  of  special  interests  and  particular 
classes  were  also  attended  to  with  the  most  anxious  care. 
The  awakening  of  the  backward  classes  was  the  result  of 
the  benevolent  policy  pursued  by  the  sovereign.  In  those 
days  certain  classes  of  the  population  were  regarded  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  as  ‘untouchables’  and  ‘unapproach- 
ables’  and  consequently  some  of  the  schools  situated  in  places 
mainly  inhabited  by  high  class  Hindus  were  practically 
barred  against  students  belonging  to  backward  communities. 
The  Maharaja  was  for  giving  every  class  and  community 
the  chances  of  betterment;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared 
to  respect  the  conservative  sentiments  of  classes  which 
were  regarded  as  superior  in  status  for  many  centuries. 
Special  schools  were,  therefore,  opened  in  a  large  number 
of  places,  thereby  providing  facility  for  the  admission  of* 
boys  and  girls  belonging  to  particular  classes.  Scholarships 
were  freely  given  to  deserving  pupils  and  in  certain  cases 
the  Government  provided  books  and  stationery.  A  vigorous 
effort  was  made  in  the  education  of  the  backward 
classes  as  well  as  the  Malaysia  Brahmans  and  Muham¬ 
madans.  The  Government  ruled  that  in  regard  to  schools  in 
which  the  majority  of  students  came  from  those  classes  the 
entire  cost  of  education  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  In 
1079  M.E.  Government  resolved  to  impart  free  primary  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  children  irrespective  of  caste  or  creed*  Nor  did 
the  claims  of  technical  education  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathe¬ 
tic  encouragement  of  Government*  The  organisation  of 
technical  schools  soon  became  a  prominent  item  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity.  Provision  was  made  for  manual  training  in 
schools. 

But  while  the  Maharaja  was  interested  in  broadening 
the  bottom  of  education  he  was  equally  alive  to  the 
encouragement  of  higher  culture,  particularly  of  the 
College  type.  New  chairs  were  founded  in  the  colleges  and 
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the  pay  of  the  professors  was  raised,  placing  Indians  and 
Europeans  in  the  same  cadre.  The  establishment  of  the 
Sanskrit  College  and  the  Ayurveda  College  bears  testimony 
to  His  Highness’  unflagging  interest  to  promote  oriental 
science  and  learning.  A  Department  for  the  Publication 
of  Oriental  Manuscripts  was  also  organised.  Closely 
associated  with  this  was  the  formation  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical  Department. 

The  agencies  for  the  spread  of  instruction  received  the 
generous  support  of  Government  in  being  enabled  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts.  A  Committee  was  organised  with 
the  object  of  disseminating  culture  among  the  people  by 
means  of  public  lectures  on  all  useful  subjects.  Libraries 
and  Reading  Rooms  were  granted  suitable  aids.  The  Press 
also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  spread  of  ideas  on 
various  subjects.  The  Maharaja  tolerated  reasonable 
oriticism  .of  governmental  measures,  an  attitude  which 
served  to  encourage  independent  journalism  in  the  State, 

The  construction  of  roads,  bridges  and  canals  received 
great  attention  of  the  Government  during  this  reign.  For 
many  years  one  half  of  the  total  amount 
Public  Works-  sanctioned  for  public  works  was  devoted 
for  extension  of  communications.  Opening  of  the  interior 
by  a  well-laid  system  of  roads  was  pushed  on.  The  easing  of 
the  steep  gradients  in  the  existing  roads  was  accomplished 
under  a  definite  plan.  Nicholson,  the  Resident,  observed 
in  1073  M.  E.  that  the  main  southern  road  was  like  a 
highway  in  England.  Cement  bridges  were  constructed  oyer 
several  streams  and  channels  in  place  of  the  old  wooden 
bridges.  The  MuvSttupula  bridge,  the  Manimala  bridge, 
the  span  at  Kulit'hura,  the  Parappan  arch  and  theErappula 
bridge  at  Chengannur  are  monuments  of  good  engineer¬ 
ing.  But  for  the  bridges  constructed  in  Sri  Miriam 
Thirun^l’s  reign,  Travanoore  would  have  remained  a  small 
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country  of  long  distances  and  Thodupula  and  Devikulam 
would  have  been  practically  more  distant  from  Trivandrum 
than  Madras  or  Bangalore.  The  story  of  inconvenience, 
hardship  and  danger  in  travel  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Successive  engineers  have  devoted  their  professional  skill 
to  open  up  the  country.  Many  were  the  stately  buildings 
designed  and  exeouted  in  His  Highness’  reign.  A  large 
number  of  Travellers’  Bungalows  and  Sathrams  were  built 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Sheukotta-Quilon  Railway  and  its  extension  to 
Trivandrum  was  a  woi'k  in  which  the  Maharaja  took  deep 
interest.  In  1064  M.  E.  he  promised  in  reply  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  people  of  Madura  that 
“the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  railway  will  bind  us 
together  in  closer  ties’’.  The  same  year  he  told  the 
people  of  South  Travancore  that  the  question  of  the  rail* 
way  was  one  in  which  the  interest  of  the  country  largely 
depended  and  that,  before  long,  it  would  conneot  us 
with  the  empire.  The  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  Shen* 
kotta-Quilon  Railway  was  2  lacs  of  rupees.  The  work  was  a 
oostly  one  on  account  of  the  uneven  country,  the  numerous 
streams  and  many  hills  which  required  to  be  tunnelled  up. 
This  railway  was  originally  constructed  by  the  South 
Indian  Railway  Company  out  of  funds  raised  by  the  issue 
of  debentures,  the  Company  agreeing  to  work  the  line 
at  the  same  rate  of  expense  as  might  obtain  on  their  main 
system.  The  South  Indian  Railway  Company  formed  the 
funds  which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Travancore  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  interest  was  also  guaranteed.  The  debenture 
bonds  bear  an  average  interest  of  Zi  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  it  has  been  stipulated  that,  should  the  net  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Railway  be  not  sufficient  in  any  year  to 
pay  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the  debenture  loans,  the 
Sircar  should  make  good  the  loss.  At  no  time  since  the 
completion  of  the  railway  have  the  net  profits  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  guaranteed  interest.  The  result  has  beep 
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that  the  Sircar  has  had  to  pay  every  year  a  substantial 
amount  to  make  good  .that  interest.  The  capital  liability 
against  the  Sircar  aggregates  to  Rs.  1,17,97,245.  Therefore 
the  question  of  providing  a  Sinking  Fund  for  liquidating  the 
above  liability  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
A  Sinking  Fund  was  constituted  to  enable  the  Government 
to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  by  contributing  2  lacs '  of 
rupees  every  year  from  the  general  revenues  to  the  credit 
of  the  Fund  so  that  it  would  aggregate  to  more  than  one 
crore  18  lacs  in  1944.  Towards  the  close  of  1085  M.  E.  a 
survey  of  a  line  from  Quilon  to  Trivandrum  was  sanctioned. 
This  survey  was  completed  hi  the  next  year.  The  railway 
not  only  facilitated  transit  but  helped  to  open  up  a  vast  area 
of  impenetrable  forest.  The  expansion  of  motor  transport 
and  steam  boat  service  in  the  backwaters  facilitated  traffic 
and  led  to  considerable  increase  in  internal  trade. 

.  .The  Anchal  Service  which  was  improved  gave  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  of  exchange.  Travancore  is  one  of  the  few 
States  having  an  independent  and  time- 
no  ft '  honoured  postal  system.  Formerly  private 
covers  were  accepted  by  the  Anchal  Department  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  addressees  on  payment  of  1  ch.  per  cover  irres¬ 
pective  of  weight.  Certain  reforms  had  been  effected  in 
1041  and  1057  M.  E.  in  which  latter  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  separate  officer. 
In  1064  M.  E.  an  important  change  was  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  Anchal  stamps  and  cards.  “This  reform 
in  the  Department,”  wrote  Rama  Rao,  ‘is  very  accept¬ 
able  to  the  public,  who  had  hitherto  to  pay  the  postage  in 
cash,  and  to  the  Department  itself,  the  officials  of  whjch  had 
to  grant  receipts  for  every  chuckram  paid.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pillar-boxes  also  belong  to  the  same  year.  Embossed 
envelopes  and  reply-cards  were  introduced  in  1065  M.  E.  A 
Dead  Letter  Office  was  opened  in  1070  M.E.  Soon  after,  the 
money  ofder  system  Jrnown  as  Anoha]  Hundi  and  vajue 
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payable  system  were  brought  into  force.  In  1088  M.  E. 
savings  bank  business  was  tentatively  introduced  in  some 
of  the  Offices.  The  rates  in  the  Anchal  Department  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  the  British  Indian  Post. 

The  improvement  and  extension  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Mahitfaja  from  the  very 
beginning.  “Like  the  demand  for  <?du- 
Pabhe  Health.  oation»  Wrote  Dewan  llama  Rao,  “that  for 
medical  aid  on  the  European  system  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  numerous  petitions  have  been  received  for  opening  now 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Competent  physicians  and  surgeons  were  appointed. 
Mackenzie,  the  British  Resident,  wrote  in  1074  M.E.:  “This 
Department  is  well-managed  and  is  a  credit  to  Travancoro...It, 
is  a  good  thing  that  Travancore  has  the  money  to  spend  and 
thus  spend  it  on  the  hospitals”.  Every  branch  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  received  its  due  encouragement  from  His  Highness. 
Finding  that  social  customs  prevented  women  of  tlio  higher 
castes  from  taking  advantage  of  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Maharaja  made  a  grant  to  the  Zenana  Mission  Hospital  to 
add  a  number  of  beds.  In  1070  M.E.  the  administration  of  the 
Maternity  Hospital  was  entrn  sted  to  a  staff  of  women  doctors. 
The  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  became  a  very  well- 
equipped  institution.  The  treatment  of  special  diseases  was 
also  tackled.  The^  Lunatic  Asylum,  Leper  Asylum  and 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  are  examples.  The  blessings  of 
medical  treatment  were  extended  to  the  moffussil.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Medical  Department  is  the  free  supply  of 
medicine  and  diets.  Some  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
established  by  the  Missionary  Societies  supplemented  the 
good  work  of  the  State  Medical  Department.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  always  prepared  to  give  liberal  grants  to  private 
medical  institutions. 

The  reign  of  this  Maharaja  saw  great  extension  of  the 
Ayumdic-system  of  medical  treatment.  The  establishment; 
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of  an  Ayurveda  College  in  Trivandrum  and  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  VdidyasaMs  were  the  ear¬ 
liest  measures  in  that  direction.  The 
y  '  indigenous  system  of  medical  treatment, 
which  has  always  been  popular  in  India,  was  thus  resusci¬ 
tated.  In  Kerala  the  hereditary  physicians  always  com¬ 
manded  great  respect  and  their  treatment  has  always  been 
considered  efficacious.  But  it  was  £ri  Mttlam  Thirunsl  who 
organised  and  regulated  it  according  to  the  standards  of  a 
departmental  policy.  The  organisation  of  the  Department 
was  appreciated  not  only  in  Travancore  ’but  throughout 
India.  ‘There  is  no  part  of  India,’  said  the  citizens  of 
Madura  in  a .  public  address  presented  to  His  Highness, 
‘there  is  no  part  of  India,  as  distinguished  as  Travancore 
for  the  mine  of  old  and  indigenous  medical  knowledge  it 
possesses  and  to  no  other  sovereign  than  Your  Highness  can 
we  more  appropriately  appeal  to  make  all  that  knowledge 
available  to  the  public.’  His  Highness  who  had  antici¬ 
pated  them  said  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ayurveda  College  in 
Trivandrum.  The  ^Ayurvedic  system  of  treatment  is  very  ■ 
popular  throughout  Travancore, 

The  claims  of  sanitation  and  preventive  medicines  were 
recognised  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign.  Nagercoil,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kotlayam 
Sanitation-  were  declared  conservancy  towns,  and  the 
control  of  sanitary  administration  was  entrusted  to  the 
respective  Division  Peishkars  assisted  by  two  non-officials. 
The  system  was  extended  to  a  large  number  of  places  within 
a  few  years.  In  1067  M.E.  the  Towns  Conservancy  and  Im¬ 
provement  Act  was  passed.  It  authorised  the  constitution 
of  a  townrfund.  Authority  was  conferred  on  the  officials 
to  punish  breaches  of  sanitation-laws.  In  conformity  with 
the  law,  town  improvement  committees  were  soon  .formed. 
Effective  arrangements  were  made  for  vaccination.  The 
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Vaccination  Department  had  been  started  as  early  as  in 
988  M.E,  by  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi.  Its  scope  had  been  widened 
in  subsequent  years.  But  the  Department  failed  to  gain  any 
popularity  for  human  lymph  which  was  being  used  was 
disliked  by  the  people.  The  disapproval  was  stronger,  be¬ 
cause  vaccination  was  done  with  lymph  obtained  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population.  The  impression  that  a  hand 
to  hand  inoculation  had  the  effect  of  producing  diseases 
was  an  additional  impediment.  The  substitution  of  the 
calf-lymph  made  the  Department  popular.  The  organisation 
of  the  Sanitary  Department  with  an  itinerant  staff  made 
preventive  medicine  a  potent  agency  for  combating  the 
epidemics. 

The  sanitation  of  towns  was  entrusted  to  the  town 
improvement  committees  which  at  the  close  of  His 
Highness’  reign  numbered  19.  The  Committees  were 
armed  with  powers  of  taxation  as  well  as  the  authority  to 
organise  preventive  and  relief  measures.  In  introducing  the 
Town  Improvement  Committee’s  bill,  Mr.  P.  Thanu  Pillai 
said,  ‘the  measure  is  by  no  means  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  State,  It  aims  at  arresting  tlio 
tendency  to  appropriate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
general  public  of  whom  the  former  represents  a  small 

fraction . It  is  not  intended  to  throw  on  the  town 

population  the  whole  burden  of  local  expenditure.  The 
existing  grants  .from  the  State  treasury  will  be  continued, 
the  contribution  which  may  be  raised  under  the  proposed 
measure  being  intended  only  to  supplement  such  grant. 
The  fund  thus  formed  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  purposes 
of  town  conservancy  and  improvement.  All  other  services, 
such  as  the  police,  medical,  educational  etc.,  which  are 
usually  transferred  to  Municipalities  in  British  India  will 
continue  to  be  maintained  as  now  wholly  at  Government 
cost’.  It  was  realised  that  the  municipality  was  the  best 
school  for  public  education  of  the  citizens.  Provision  was 
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made  for  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  members.  The 
power  of  taxation  was  extended  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Maharaja  during  the  dewanship  of  P.  Rajagopalachary 
when  authority  was  vested  in  the  Government  to  direct  the 
imposition  of  municipal  taxation  where  a  committee  was 
unwilling  to  take  the  necessary  initiative.  The  municipal 
franchise  was  also  widened.  Some  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cils  were  permitted  to  have  non-official  presidents.  In 
1095  M.  E.  larger  powers  were  given  to  municipal 
councils  and  they  were  charged  with  the  performance 
of  certain  functions,  some  of  them  obligatory  and  others 
discretionary.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  munici¬ 
palities  the  Government  introduced  the  Village  Panchayat 
Bill  in  the  Legislative  Council  which  has  passed  into  law. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  self-governing 
units  in  the  rural  tracts.  The  powers  of  the  Panchayats 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  municipal  councils. 

In  many  of  the  nation-building  activities  Maharaja 
Sri  Mttlam  ThirunSi  reared  the  edifice  of  his  fame  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors.  But 
Legislature.  being  a  constitutional  monarch  by  training 
and  temperament  His  Highness  chalked  out  a  bold  policy 
which  enabled  the  representatives  of  his  subjects  to  offer 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  in  the 
promulgation  of  laws.  During  a  period  of  nearly  eighty 
years  which  followed  the  insurrection  of  984  M.  E.  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  popular  bodies  had  been  removed. 
A  succession  of  foreign  Dewans  managed  the  affairs  of 
Government  without  the  advantages  of  any  intimate  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  people  or  any  appreciation  of  their  feelings, 
sentiments  and  prejudices.  The  selection  of  men  for  the 
place  was  not  in  accordance  with  any  particular  principle. 
Some  of  the  latter  day  administrators  were  men  of  emin¬ 
ence,  but  they  relied  more  on  their  own  energy  and  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  Some  of  them 
86 
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came  to  Travancore  with  the  idea  that  everything  was  out 
of  order  in  this  State,  and  amidst  an  unchecked  readiness  to 
engraft  the  laws  on  the  statute  book  in  faithful  imitation 
of  those  which  obtained  in  British  India.  Old  customs  were 
gradually  waning  away  and  new  habits  of  thought  and  life 
were  making  themselves  prominent.  Legislation  was 
becoming  an  important  part  of  state-craft.  The  enlightened 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government  in  diffusing  education 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  political  vision.  The  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  people  made  by  Ramiengar  were  found  to  be 
of  immense  use.  In  the  time  of  Vi^skham  Thirun&l  when 
Settlement  operations  were  contemplated  the  Dewan  invited 
leading  citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  State  with  the 
object  of  explaining  to  them  the  intention  of  Government 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  measure.  The  result  was  seen  to 
be  encouraging.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Peishkars 
to  direct  respectable  persons  to  come  to  the  Dewan’s  camp 
in  his  tours.  Rama  Rao  was  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
people  so  appeared  before  him  would  willingly  participate  in 
the  government.  It  was  decided  that  a  council  to  make 
laws  should  be  established  (1063).  In  proposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  council  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
Dewan  should  have  the  benefit  of  discussing  with  and 
taking  the  opinion  of  responsible  officers  associated  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  which  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  Government  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  before  being  submitted 
to  the  Sovereign  to  be  passed  into  law.  Trained  as  he 
was  from  his  early  days  as  an  officer  of  Government,  Rama 
Rao  could  think  only  of  taking  the  opinion  of  responsible 
officers.  But  the  Maharaja  took  a  clearer  vision  into  the 
future.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  non-official  element  as  well.  The  Legislative 
Council  thus  inaugurated  was  to  consist  of  the  Dewan 
as  President  and  a  number  of  members  being  not  less 
than  five  or  more  than  eight.  The  powers  of  the  council 
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were  wide.  But  no  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  council 
would  be  law  unless  the  Sovereign  expressed  his  assent 
thereto.  The  final  legislative  authority  was  retained  in  the 
Sovereign  ‘to  whpm  it  shall  be  lawful  to  disallow  any  bill 
passed  by  the  council  and  render  it  of  no  effect’.  In  1073 
M.  E.  certain  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  powers  of 
the  council  by  taking  out  of  its  jurisdiction  certain 
subjects,* 

The  council  thus  brought  into  existence  functioned 
satisfactorily.  But  in  1080  M.  E.  another  institution,  the 
Sri  Mulam  Assembly,  was  ushered  into  existence  on  the 
advice  of  Dewan  V.  P.  Madhava  Bao.  The  object  and 
scope  of  this  measure  were  explained  as  follows  by  the 
Dewan  in  his  address  at  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly: — 

“This  Assembly  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  convened 
in  Travancore  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  solicitude  of  Bis 
Highness  the  Maharajah  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  His  people  through  their  representatives,  and 
also  to  elicit  their  opinion,  as  far  as  may  be,  regarding  the 
various  measures  that  may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time 
for  the  better  government  of  the  country. 

“Whether  the  Assembly  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  electing  non-official  members  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  well- 
wishers  of  the  State  seem  to  think  should  have  been  granted 
at  the  very  outset  depends  a  great  deal  upon  yourselves.  If 
your  representations  and  discussions  are  marked  by  self- 
restraint,  moderation  and  good  sense,  this  power  is  bound 
to  come  in  good  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  misgivings  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether 
the  people  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  creation  of  an 
Assembly  constituted  even  on  its  present  basis.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  Government  do  not  share  these  misgivings. 
In  point  of  general  intelligence,  interest  in  public  affairs, 
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genuine  love  of  country,  and,  above  all,  devotion  to  the 
ruling  Sovereign,  there  are  few  countries  in  India  that 
can  claim  rivalship  with  Travancore.  The  possession  of 
these  virtues  so  essential  to  good  citizenship  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  you  will  conduct  yourselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fully  justify  the  trust  so  graciously  placed  in 
you  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah”. 

The  object  of  the  Assembly  was  to  enable  the 
Government  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  best  men  of  the  country  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  privilege  to  serve  as  members  of  this  Assembly. 
From  the  country  ideas  of  improving  the  administration 
travelled  to  the  Assembly  and  from  there  they  went  back 
to  the  country  with  added  importance.  There  are  very  few 
measures  of  legislative  or  administrative  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  Travancore  which  had  not  either 
originated  in  the  Assembly  or  derived  its  importance  by  the 
strength  of  its  recommendation. 

The  Council  and  the  Assembly  functioned  efficiently. 
The  maximum  strength  of  the  Council  was  raised  from 
15  to  25  members.  But  the  demands  were  soon  made 
for  placing  the  latter,  which  depended  for  its  existence 
on  an  executive  order,  on  a  statutory  basis  with  enhan¬ 
ced  powers.  That  was  not,  however,  done  during  His 
Highness’  reign.  But  the  Legislative  Council  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1095  M.  E.  Provision  was  made  for  direct 
election  by  the  people  with  electorates  suitably  con¬ 
stituted.  The  property-qualification  wa's  fixed  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  the  substantial  land-holders  to  return  their 
chosen  representative.  For  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote 
at  election  to  the  Legislative  Council  was  granted  to  women. 
This  was  a  great  step  forward,  but  it  was  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  justice.  The  women  of  Ksrala  have  always  been 
better  circumstanced  than  their  sisters  in  other  parts  of 
India  and  the  countries  of  the  west.  -  According  to  maru- 
rnakkaihayam  women  fprmed  the  stopks  of  descent,  thejy 
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children  and  the  children  of  their  daughters  succeeding  to 
the  ownership  of  tho  properties  belonging  to  the  Thdrdvad. 
The  female  education  in  Travancore  has  always  received 
the  admiring  commendation  of  Indian  statesmen.  Many 
women  had  already  proved  their  capacity  for  successful 
leadership  in  liberal  professions  as  well  as  in  humbler 
callings.  Several  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of 
Government.  The  Maharaja  generously  resolved  to  initiate 
a  policy  of  giving  them  a  larger  share  in  politics  as  well. 
Separate  representation  was  granted  to  special  interests 
such  as  jenmies,  planters  and  merchants.  The  Municipal 
councils  in  the  State  were  also  given  the  privilege  of  return¬ 
ing  a  member.  It  was  then  that  the  right  of  election  to 
the  council  was  recognised  by  statute.  Provision  was  also 
made  by  nomination  for  the  representation  of  certain  inter¬ 
ests  which  had  no. chance  at  the  polls.  The  rights  to  discuss 
the  budget  and  ask  questions  were  granted. 

But  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  method 
of  promulgation  adopted.  The  new  law  having  been  passed 
by  direct  promulgation  by  the  Sovereign  and  not  by  means 
of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  council  itself,  an  agitation 
was  started  to  complaining  against  this  method  of  pass¬ 
ing  laws.  It  was  contended  that  the  law  which  amended 
the  legislature  had  itself  to  be  passed  in  through  the 
council;  the  direct  promulgation  by  the  Sovereign  was 
ultra  vires  on  the  principle  that  a  right  once  granted  to  . a 
representative  assembly  could  never  be  taken  away  by 
the  grantor  or  his  successors.  Meetings  and  counter¬ 
meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
difference  of  view  was  only  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
promulgation.  All  parties  agreed  in  that  the  franchise 
should  be  wider  and  that  the  powers  of  the  council  larger. 
The  right  of  full  interpellation  by  the  asking  of  supplement¬ 
ary  questions  and  the  moving  of  resolution  on  matters  of 
public  interest  were  expressly  demanded.  The  reservation 
pf  the  prerogative  ip  the  Sovereign  to  niake  laws  independent 
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of  the  council  was  characterised  by  a  section  of  opinion  as 
an  infringement  of  rights  already  granted  to  the  people. 
The  Maharaja  having  seen  the  working  of  tlie  reformed 
Indian  councils  in  British  India  became  alive  to  tire  neces¬ 
sity  of  granting  larger  political  rights  to  his  subjects.  In 
1097  M.E.  a  law  was  therefore  passed,  the  Sovereign  pro¬ 
mulgating  it  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Provision  was 
made  for  electing  a  larger  number  of  members  on  a  wider 
franchise.  The  maximum  strength  of  the  counoil  was 
raised  from  25  to  50  of  whom  15  alone  were  to  be  officials. 
There  were  to  be  35  non-official  members,  of  whom  28  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  electoral  constituencies,  general  and 
special.  The  qualification  for  vote  in  the  general  consti¬ 
tuencies  was  reduced  from  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tax  of  Rs.  25  to  one  of  Rs.  5.  Women  were  declared 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Legislature  as  members. 
All  facilities  were  given  to  the  electors  and  so  many 
as  209  polling-stations  were  sanctioned  to  be  established. 
But  the  number  of  voters  according  to  the  electoral 
rolls  was  only  below  a  hundred  thousand  forming  but 
2‘5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Elections  were  conducted  without  any  disturbance. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Travancore  election  offences 
and  enquiries  law  (1097)  served  a  useful  purpose  by  remov¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  chances  of  corruption  and  mal¬ 
practice.  Formerly  petitions  questioning  the  legality  of  elec¬ 
tions  were  disposed  of  by  Government.  The  principle  of  in¬ 
dependent  election  demanded  that  a  body  of  persons  trained 
in  law  and  possessing  judicial  frame  of  mind  should  alone 
decide  election  disputes.  To  this  body  known  as  the  Election 
Commissioners  was  given  the  power  of  a  civil  court.  To  the 
council  so  constituted  was  granted  the  right  of  voting  on 
the  State  Budget.  This  was  a  great  advance;  for  hitherto 
the  non-official  members  could  not  do  anything  more  in 
the  direction  of  public  expenditure  than  expressing  their 
approval  or  disapproval  without  being  able  to  record  a 
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conjoint  definitive  opinion  iu  directing  the  application  of 
funds.  The  budget  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  1098  were 
discussed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council.  The  session 
lasted  eleven  days.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  evoked 
considerable  public  attention.  The  powers  of  tlie  council 
were  also  amplified  and  enlarged.  To  Maharaja  6r!  Mfilam 
ThirunSl  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Indian  ruler  to 
create  representative  institutions  in  the  State.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  he  did  so  before  the  people  themselves  made 
any  kind  of  demand  for  the  same. 


If  the  Survey  Department  was  charged  with  the 
adoption  of  efficient  duties  in  regard  to  boundary  marks  and 
the  maintenance  of  land  records  the  law 
Regulation.  relating  to  the  registration  of  documents 
was  improved  in  order  to  safeguard  titles  by  providing 
more  efficient  rules  referring  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Registration  Department.  -Almost  97'5  per  cent,  of  the 
documents  relate  to  land;  this  large  mass  of  documents 
was  registered  with  marvellous  promptitude.  The  net 
receipts  from  the  Department  which  was  but  Rs.  70,978 
rose  to  Rs.  4,13,980  in  1099  M.E. 

Of  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  it  may  legitimately  be  said 
that  all  the  departments  of  activity  in  the  State  met  with 
a  generous  response  from  His  Highness  and  received  kindly 
encouragement  from  the  first  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  The  health  and  strength  of  the 
population,  the  problems  of  food,  the  claims  of  sanitation, 
the  fostering  of  education  calculated  to  build  up  intellectual 
vigour,  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  law,  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  along  with  the 
temporal  and  material,  all  these  channels  of  activity  re¬ 
ceived  their  motive-power  from  him.  The  administrative 
system  which  in  many  points  was  imperfect  was  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  reorganised.  The  Dewan  exercised  direct 
control  over  all  Departments.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
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in  signing  communications  and  consequently  little  time  was 
left  for  framing  any  higher  administrative  policy.  In  1095 
M.  E.  however,  considerable  change  was  effected  in  the 
system.  Under  the  new  scheme  Heads  of  Departments  and 
Offices  are  required  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Government 
in  all  questions  of  importance  which  are  not  provided  for  by 
laws,  rules  or  standing  orders.  The  communications  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  disposed  of  in  one  of  the  Sections  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat.  The  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  is  the  head  of 
the  Huzur  Office  and  assists  theDewan  in  the  work  of  admi¬ 
nistration.  All  correspondence  between  the  Heads  of  the 
various  Departments  and  the  Government  are  carried  on 
through  him.  The  Financial  Secretary  gives  advice  to 
Government  on  matters  of  public  finance.  On  questions  of 
law  the  Head  Sircar  Vakil1  is  the  adviser  to  Government. 
A  good  deal  of  decentralisation  of  power  was  effocted  by 
investing* the  Heads  of  Departments  with  the  powers  of 
appointment,  transfer,  dismissal  etc.,,  of  subordinates  up  to 
a  certain  limit  in  each  case. 

The  Maharaja  recognised  that  tho  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  was  the  first  condition  of  a  good  administra¬ 
tion,  and  he  realised  that  a  high  standard 
Public  Service.  0£  e(jucati0n  and  a  reasonable  remunera¬ 
tion  for  work  done  would  alone  maintain  that  efficiency. 
For  the  first  time  Graduates  in  Law  were  appointed 
Munsiffs,  and  what  was  more,  one  of  those  appointments 
was  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  bar.  The  pay  of  the 
ministerial  officers  in  the  courts  was  raised.  In  a  few 
years  all  the  different  Departments  obtained  the  benefit  of 
that  enlightened  policy.  The  Account  Test,  the  Revenue 
Test,  the  Criminal  Test  and  other  service  examinations  were 
introduced  and  a  rule  was  passed  that  the  appointment 
in  public  service  should  be  confined  to  qualified  men. 
The  scales  of  salaries  were  raised  from  time  to  time  and 
l  The  designation  has  been  now  ohanged  to  ‘Advocate-General*. 
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the  pay  of  tlie  public  servants  in  the  lower  grades  was  also 
enhanced.  Several  representations  were  made  to  the  Sircar 
regarding  the  need  for  enhancing  the  salaries  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  service  in  1096  M.  E. 
Government  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with 
the  question  comprehensively  instead  of  dealing  With  each 
departmental  reorganisation  separately.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  revision  of  salaries  of  all  posts, 
the  minimum  pay  of  which  was  less  than  Rs.  150  per 
mensem  except  in  the  Anckal  and  the  Ayurveda  Depart¬ 
ments  which  had  been  recently  reorganised.  In  pursuance 
of  the  committee’s  recommendations  the  revision  of  the 
staff  in  the  several  departments  in  the  State  was  under¬ 
taken  in  1097  M.  E. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  addition  to  these 
measures  calculated  towards  purity  of  seryice,  His 
Highness  was  pleased  to  reward  special  good  service  by 
the  presentation  of  gold  bangles  with  funds  from  his 
private  purse.  Pension  rules  were  modified  by  making 
provision  for  the  grant  of  pension  to  low-paid  subordi¬ 
nates  also.  Rules  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  grant  of 
leave  and  allowances.  The  benefit  of  the  pension  rules 
was  extended  to  the  constabulary  members  who  were 
obliged  to  contribute  a  small  fraction  of  their  pay  every 
month  to  superannuation  fund. 

But  certain  restrictions  were  imposed  on  Government 
servants.  They  were  prohibited  from  taking  part,  in 
political  movements  as  also  communicating  official  in¬ 
formation  of  a  confidential  character  to  the  newspapers  or 
criticising  governmental  measures.  At  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tection  was  afforded  to  them  against  dismissal  or  suspension 
except  on  definite  well-established  grounds  (1072  M.E;).  No 
superior,  public  .'servant  was  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
formal  public  enquiry  .provided  for  by  the  rules,  the  enquiry 
being  conducted  by  a  commission,  composed  of  one  dr  more 
87  . 
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■  officers  of  position.1  The  previous  sanction  of  the  Maharaja 
was  declared  necessary.  Inferior  servants  also  are  not  to  be 

■  dismissed  except  on  grounds  such  as  dishonesty,  wilful 
negligence,  gross  insubordination,  proved  incompetency 
and  offences  involving  moral  turpitude.  An  enquiry  was 
declared  necessary  in  their  case  as  well.  The  officers  inves¬ 
ted  with  appellate  authority  were  charged  with  individual 
and  independent  responsibility  in  dealing  out  justice. 
Consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  previous  character 
of  the  accused  person. 

In  1080  V,  P.  Madhava  Rao  expressed  the  consi¬ 
dered  opinion  that,  ‘both  in  regard  to  the  organisation  and 
the  personnel,  the  Travancore  administration  was  not  be¬ 
hind  that  of  other  Provinces  and  States’.  “In  regard  to  some 
Departments”,  he  remarked,  “it  is  quite  abreast,  if  notin 
advance,  of  other  administrations’’,  a  remark  which,  in  the 
words  of  "the  Resident  Mr.  Andrew,  “is  all  the  more  grati¬ 
fying  as  coming  from  an  officer  who  has  had  long  experience 
of  the  administration  of  the  Mysore  State”.3  Dewan 
Rajagopalachary  also  said  some  years  afterwards  in  open 
Assembly  “  I  kuow  something,  Gentlemen,  of  the  public 
service  in  places  outside  Travancore,  and  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  that,  in  point  of  efficiency  and  honesty,  our 
service  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  service 
in  India”. 

. The  spread  of  education  created  a  growing  desire  on 

the  -part  of  the  subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  to 
.  •  _  •  secure- employment  in  the  public  service 

Eoreigaers  and  public  . in  fche  various  grades.-  They  began  to 
•  ■  resent  the  importation  of  outsiders  when 

men  with  equal  qualification  were  believed  to  be  available 

1  On  this  point  see  Land  Revenue  Manual,  Yol-  II,  pp,  98-103.' 

2  Thirty-two  Years'  Progress  of  Ttavanoore  under  His  Highness  -Sri 

Mnlatn  Thii’unftJ  Maharaja  Sir  Rama  Vartna.  by  Rao  Sahib  Mahakavi 
.  S.  Parameswara  Aw&r— (Unpublished.!.. _ 
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within  the  State.  The  charge  of  nepotism  was  often  made 
against  the  head  of  the  administration.  In  fact  very  few 
Dewans  have  escaped  the  charge.  So  early  as  in  the 
time  of  Reddy  Rao  (1020  M.E.),  certain  relations  of  his,  who 
were  appointed  in  the  Sircar  service,  were  required  by  the 
Madras  Government  to  retire.  The  question  assumed 
prominence  during  the  administration  of  Dewan  Rama  Rao, 
Tho  cry  of  Travanooreans  was  raised  in  emphatic  language. 
A  memorial  was  submitted  to  the  Maharaja  signed  by 
10,000  persons  complaining  of  the  denial  to  them  of  a  fair 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country  and  their 
systematic  exclusion  from  the  higher  grades  of  service  (1066 
M.  E.)  They  prayed  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  His 
Highness  and  urged  the  necessity  to  enact  rules  restricting 
appointments  as  far  as  possible  to  the  natives.  A  counter- 
memorial  was  submitted,  the  object  of  which  was  ‘to  re¬ 
move  a  stigma  which  has  been  unjustly  and  unnecessarily 
cast  upon  the  administration.’  The  first  memorial  was 
submitted  by  K,  P.  Sankara  Menon  Esq,,  who  was  then  a 
Vakil  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  and  the  counter-memorial 
by  E.Rama  Aiyar  Esq.,  High  Court  Vakil,  Quilon.  Both 
parties  waited  on  deputation  to  the  Dewan.  It  was 
announced  that  His  Highness  would  be  happy  to  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  people  of  the  classes  referred  to  in  the  former 
memorial  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
service  and  the  ciroumstamces  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
all,  according  to  individual  merit  as  compared  with  other 
classes.  It  was  definitely  stated  that  educational  and  other 
qualifications  would  be  taken  into  due  consideration.  The 
then  state  of  society  would  not  permit  any  radical  measure 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  not  acquiesce. 
Any  such  measure  was  not  only  not  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  but  would  rather  retard  the  progress  by 
developing  race-antagonism  calculated  to  do  much  mischief. 
In.  regard  to  admitting  to  Travancore  service  men  from  out¬ 
side  the  country,  the  Government,  though  prepared,  to  offer 
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every  inducement  to  duly  qualified  natives,  thought  it 
might  sometimes  be  desirable  to  bring  in  one  whose  training 
and  experience  in  the  much  larger  field  of  the  British 
service  would  improve  the  local  service  and  administration. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions,  the  petitioners  were  informed 
that  His  Highness  the  MahSrSja  desired  to  give  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  be  happy  to  advance  the  interests  in 
every  legitimate  way  and  to  give  effect  to  this  desire. 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  took  up  the  question  and 
kept  up  an  active  propaganda.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  European  officers  in  the  service  also  encouraged  the 
agitation  by  giving  advice  and  contributing  articles  to  the 
press.  The  following  order  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the 
Government  in  taking  disciplinary  action  against  the 
officers  even  when  they  were  Europeans. 

“It  is  impossible  for  His  Highness’  Government  to 
lightly  pass  over  misconduct  so  gross  and  often  repeated  in 
spite  of  admonitions  and  punishments,  without  seriously 
impairing  the  discipline  of  the  public  service  and  affecting 
its  interests.  On  due  consideration,  therefore,  they  have 
concluded  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  remove ' 
Surgeon  K—  from  the  service,  and  he  is  accordingly 
dismissed  from  the  Travaucore  service”. 

Lord  Connemara,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Travancore  (1063  M.  BJ.)  to  find  out  the 
facts  on  the  spot,  was  satisfied  that  things  were  getting 
on  well.  Fairness  and  impartiality  were  the  watchwords 
of  His  Highness’  policy.  Writing  to  Dewan  Rama  Rao 
he  said:— 

“  You  may  treat  all  recommendations  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  popularity.  But  as  long  as  you  do 
your  duty  honestly  and  conscientiously,  you  can  well  afford 
to  despise  the  praise  of  self-interested  people.  I  only  wish 
other  public  officers  having  large  patronage  in  their  hands 
Will  follow  your  example.  But  I  am  afraid  they  do  nqt, 
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Recommendations  carry  great  weight  in  public  appoint¬ 
ments.”  But  they  did  not  carry  much  weight  with  Rama 
Rao.  He  was  shy  even  of  giving  his  castemen  and  relatives 
their  proper  due.  Here  is  an  instance  in  point  of  his  having 
had  to  be  goaded  by  the  Maharaja.  “I  do  not  know  why 
you  have  not  written  about  the  increase  of  pay  to  the 
Director  of  Vernacular  Education . I  think  a  hard¬ 

working  and  deserving  man  should  not  suffer  simply  because 
he  happens  to  be  related  to  you”. 

The  public  service,  according  to  His  Highness,  was  to 
be  an  open  ground  for  competition. 

The  administration  of  the  Devaswams  also  received  due 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  Devaswam  lands  were 
separated  from  the  Sircar  lands  in  1087 
Dsvaawam .  Subsequently  the  question  of  separa¬ 

ting  Devaswams  from  the  Land  Revenue  administration  was 
considered  in  order  to  provide  for  non-Hindus  and  lower 
sections  of  Hindus  in  the  Land  Revenue  Department.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1095  M.  E.  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  official  and  two  non-official  members,  Hindus 
and  non-Hindus,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  question  of  separating  the  administration  of  Sircar 
Devaswams  and  Uttupurds  ffom  the  control  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Department.  The  report  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  considered  by  the  Government  and  final  orders 
passed  in  1097  M.  E.  A  Proclamation  was  issued  directing 
the  formation  of  a  Devaswam  Fund  and  the  organisation  of 
a  separate  Department  for  the  efficient  management  and 
control  of  the  Devaswams  with  effect  from  the  1st  of  Chin- 
gam  1098.  The  Proclamation  also  placed  the  holders  of 
Sircar  Devaswam-properties  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  holders  of  Pantdravakd  lands.  The  Devaswam  Depart¬ 
ment  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  not  only  of  the 
Sircar  Devaswams  but  also  of  Japadakshina,  and  VUupuras 
y/itb  the  exception  of  the  Agrasala  at  the  capital,  and 
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personal  deposit  institutions.  With  the  formation  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  Devaswams  were  classified  into  Major,  Minor 
and  Petty  according  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  incurred. 

The  Military  Department  was  reorganised  and  lines 
were  constructed  at  Pangodu.  The  police  force  was  placed 
on  a  systematic  footing  by  entertaining 
Department*,  educated  men  and  opening  a  police  training 
school  at  Trivandrum.  In  1062  M.  E,  the 
Central  Jail  was  removed  from  the  Fort  to  the  present  Jail . 
Buildings  at  Pajappura.  The  local  sub-jails  were  abolished. 
In  1092  M.  E.  five  police  districts  were  formed  and  the 
number  of  police  stations  and  outposts  was  increased. 
Industries  were  encouraged  by  organising  popular  lectures 
and  local  committees.  Scholarships  were  awarded  to 
students  to  proceed  on  industrial  studies  to  Europe  and 
America.  An  industrial  census  of  factories,  mills,  mines 
and  plantations  was  taken  in  1086  M.  E.  Several  Co¬ 
operative  Societies  were  established  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutual  help  by  organised  methods  (1089  M.  E.), 

The  growth  of  population  during  this  reign  has  been 
most  remarkable.  The  total  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1066  M.  E.  was  25,57,736.  In 
PTrogre°8D.and  1096’  its  rose  to  40,06,062.  Travancore  had 
an  average  density  of  361  persons  per 
sq.  mile  in  1066  M.E.  In  1096  M.E.  it  was  a  little  above  527 
•  per  sq.  mile.  Growth  of  towns  was  also  a  marked  feature. 
The  value  of  land  increased  considerably.  Extensive  areas 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  Natural  resources  were 
more  and  more  exploited.  The  condition  of  the  various 
classes  of  people  made  rapid  strides.  The  use  of  machinery 
was  gradually  adopted.  New  ideas  regarding  amenitiea  qf 
life  percolated  through  the  various  strata  of  society. 
European  ideals  of  life  and  manners  began  to  take  root 
among  the  people.  Communal  organisations  developecj 
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advocating  reform  in  social,  religious,  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  spheres.  Social  life  became  more  and  more  orderly. 
Orthodox  views  regarding  the  framework  of  society  slowly 
gave  way  to  ideas  of  brotherhood  of  man. 

Travancore  was  on  the  highroad  to  prosperity  in  the 
time  of  Sri  Mulam  Thirunsl.  This  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  assiduous  work  and  pheno- 
Tbe^Mahar'aja  and  menal  industry  of  the  Sovereign  whose 
a  example  made  his  Dewans  equally  vigilant 
and  hard-working.  Of  these  Dewans  the  first  was  the  Hon. 
Ramiengar  0.  S.  I.  who  remained  in  Travancore^  after  His 
Highness’  accession  only  for  a  short  period.  He  retired  in 
Dhanu  1062  M.  E.  His  chief  contribution,  '  as  already 
mentioned,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  revenue  survey  and 
settlement. 

T.  Rama  Rao  C.  I.  E.,  his  successor  (1062-1067  M  E.) 
was  a  man  of  great  experience  of  the  country,  having  served 
in  different  offices  and  in  many  places  in  Travancore.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  people  and  strove  to  translate  the  wishes 
of  the  Maharaja  to  actual  measures  of  policy  calculated  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  subjects.  The  orders  issued 
by  the  Government  during  his.  administration  show  that  the 
minutest  details  relating  to  agriculture  were  carefully 
attended  to.  The  assignment  of  land  on  favourable  terms, 
the  extension  of  cultivation  by  offering  every  possible  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  ryots,  and  the  improvement  of  irrigational 
facilities  occupied  an  important  place  in  his  programme. 
The  district  officers' were  asked  to  tour  frequently  within 
their  jurisdictions.  The  province  of  popular  rights  was 
extended.  The  onerous  obligations  of  certain  classes  of 
tax-payers  were  removed.  The  artisans’  interests  were 
safeguarded.  The  Division  Peishkars  were  instructed  to 
encourage  useful  industries  within  their  territorial  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  establishment  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
1063  M.E.  was  a  measure  of  far-reaching  political  wisdom. 
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Several  beneficial  enactments  were  passed  to  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  1062  M.  E.  penalties  for 
executing  documents  on  unstamped  cadjans  were  abolished. 
Arrears  of  fees  on  transfers  of  Sircar  Psttam  lands  were 
remitted  in  the  same  year.  Better  administration  of 
opium  and  salt  monopolies  was  ensured  by  a  number  of 
enactments  in  1063  M.  E.  The  succession  fees  imposed  on 
distant  heirs  inheriting  the  properties  of  deceased  persons 
were  abolished (1063  M.E.).  The  rights  of  the  Jonmies  were 
safeguarded  by  another  law.  Until  that  time,  when  a  tenant 
of  a  Jenmi  died  without  leaving  an  heir  to  succeed  him,  the 
Sircar  used  to  appropriate  the  lands  for  themselves.  It  was 
ruled  that  thereafter  the  Sircar  could  succeed  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  only  on  the  right  of  the  tenant,  and  not  as  sovereign. 
Another  measure  carried  out  by  the  Dewan  was  the  relief 
granted  to  the  ViruihikJcar.  Agriculture  was  encouraged  by 
permitting  people  to  reclaim  the  shoi'es  of  backwaters  on 
condition  that  the  land  thus  recovered  might  be  enjoyed  for 
five  years  free  of  tax.  Rama  Rao  was  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people. 

S.  Shungrasoobyer  C.  I.  E.  (1068-1073)  who  succeeded 
him  was  an  officer  with  a  large  administrative  experience, 
having  risen  to  the  position  of  Dewan  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  intelligen  oe.  He  opened  a  large  number  of  schools, 
both  English  and  Malayalam,  devised  a  system  of  grants-in- 
aid,  established  a  Normal  School  to  train  teachers  and  made 
efficient  arrangements  for  inspection  and  control.  The 
Ayurvedic  system  of  medical  treatment  was  encouraged.  An 
agricultural  demonstration  farm  was  started  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  school  of  arts  reorganised  and  made  efficient.  Among 
the  public  works  sanctioned  in  bis  time  was  the  KAthay&r 
Project  which  has  resulted  in  immense  good  to  the  country 
by  turning  the  waterless  tracts  of  South  Travancore  into 
smiling  paddy  fieldB,  The  Dewan  was  not  immune  from 
strong  and  sometimes  violent  criticism  in  the  newspapers 
which  were  becoming  a  power  in  the  land.  But  Travancore 
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now  appreciates  the  good  work  done  by  Shungrasoobyer. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Dewans  who  had  bis  official 
residence  at  Bliakthivilss. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Krishnaswamy  Rao  C.I.E.  (1073-1079) 
succeeded  Shungrasoobyer  as  Dewan.  He  was  no  inno- 
vator;  but  he  moved  with  the  times  under  the  guidance  of 
the  ruler  who  knew7  the  country  and  its  administration 
better  than  any  of  his  ministers.  The  introduction  of  the 
railway  into  Travancore  by  extending  the  line  from  Tinne- 
velly  to  Quilon  was  effected  during  his  dewanship.  A 
scheme  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  battalion  of  500  men 
known  as  the  ‘Imperial  Service  Corps’  was  sanctioned. 
The  disputes  between  the  Travancore  Government  and  the 
PtXnjSr  Chief  regarding  Karujan  Devan  Hills  and  Anjansd 
Valley  were  amicably  settled.  The  two  battalions  of  Nayar 
soldiers  were  amalgamated. 

V.  P.  Madhava  Rao  C.  I.  K  (1079-1081)  came  from 
the  Mysore  service  with  large  schemes  of  reform.  He 
remained  in  Travancore  only  for  two  years.  But  during 
that  short  period  he  made  his  mark  on  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  machinery.  Stringent  orders  were  issued  for 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  Settlement  operations.  Tax¬ 
ation  in  kiud  was  abolished.  This  was  a  bold  step,  but 
the  various  rules  which  had  been  passed  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  decades  having  proved  ineffective  the 
application  of  a  drastic  remedy  was  abundantly  justified. 
The  whole  country  hailed  the  measure  as  an  act  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Auother  important  measure  which  is  associated  with 
Madhava  Rao,  the  one  which  made  his  name  a  household 
word  in  Travancore,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Sri  Malam 
Popular  Assembly. 

One  of  the  other  important  schemes  carried  out  by 
Madhava  Rao  was  the  account  reform.  It  was  introduced 
in  1080  M.  E.  This  was  a  far-reaching  measure  which 
brought  great  changes  in  the  working  of  the  -financial 
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administration.  The  reform  in  its  complete  form  comprised 
of  : — 

1.  *Rules  in  regard  to  financial  responsibility  and 
general  control, 

%.  Budget  Rules  and  Procedure, 

3.  Procedure  in  the  Central  Account  and  Audit 
Office,  and' 

4.  Treasury  procedure. 

All  the  so-called  ‘departmental  treasuries’  were 
abolished.  The  remaining  ones  have  been  constituted  as  in¬ 
dependent  treasuries  eaoh  submitting  its  accounts  direct 
to  the  Central  Account  and  Audit  Office  and  not  through 
the  Huzur  Treasury  by  means  of  numerous  unnecessary 
transfers  and  exchange  of  nominal  bills,  receipts  or 
acknowledgments  as  heretofore.  The  treasuries  were 
directed  to  report  their  daily  transactions  in  full  detail 
with  all  the  vouchers  in  support  of  their  payments 
direct  to  the  Central  Audit  and  Account  Office.  The 
Account  and  Audit  Officer  was  required  to  audit  and 
pass  the  accounts  from  day  to  day  as  they  were  received, 
challenging  all  irregular  and  unauthorised  payments  ancl 
directing  the  treasuries  and  officers  concerned  to  rectify 
mistakes  or  to  refund  the  amount 'without  fail  by  deduction 
’  or  short  withdrawal  in  the  next  bill.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  Central  Account  and  Audit  Office  was  to  submit 
to  Government  a  statement  of  total  receipts  into  and  issues 
from  the  treasuries  during  the  month,  with  opening,  and 
closing  balances,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
during  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  under  all  the  major 
heads  of  account.  A  set  of  rules  was  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  Heads  of  Departments  and  Offices  in  regard 
to  remittances  of  their  revenue  collections  into  these 
treasuries,  the  obtaining  of  funds  therefrom  and  the 
making  and  recording  of  payments  out  of  such  funds  to 
their  establishments  and  on  account  of  contingent-  and  other 
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fluctuating  charges.  A  system  of  budget  audit  and  control 
was  also  introduced.  Service  laws  for  the  State  were 
compiled  in  1080.  The  account  system  introduced  by 
Madhava  Rao  was  efficient. 

Madhava  Rao  is  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the 
people  of  Travancore,  Twenty-five  years  after  the  inaugur¬ 
ation  of  the  Assembly  he  visited  this  State  again  to 
preside  over  the  celebration  of  its  Silver  Jubilee.  In  wel¬ 
coming  him  an  experienced  member  of  the  Assembly  said ; 
“No  administrator  of  modern  times  is  held  in  greater  esteem 
and  affection  than  your  worthy  self.  Your  name  has 
entered  into  the  very  frame  of  our  life.  You  are  respected 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  as  the 
father  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  the  successful  surgeon  who 
removed  the  unhealthy  excrescences  which  hampered 
the  Settlement  operations,  the  harbinger  of  an  up-to-date 
system  of  public  accounts,  the  Hercules  who  freed  the 
people  from  the  hydra-headed  dangers  of  taxation  in  kind 
and  the  viruihi  system,  and  the  high-priest  of  a  renovated 
•political  life.” 

Dewan  Bahadur  S.  Gopalacbari  who  held  the  office  in 
1082  M.E.  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  strength.  But  he  had 
no  democratic  leanings.  Even  the  session  of  the  Sri  Mulam 
Popular  Assembly  was  suspended.  In  a  meeting  held  at 
the  capital  to  protest  against  this  change  of  policy  the 
action  of  the  Dewan  was  described  as  an  attempt  to  put  the 
people  of  Travancore  under  ‘political  chloroform-.’  The 
Maharaja,  however,  commanded  that  the  Assembly  should 
continue  and  grow. 

The  watchword  of  his  successor  Sir*  P.  Rajagopala- 
chari  K.  C.  S.  I.  (1083-1089)  was  efficiency  in  public  service. 
His  driving  power  was  great  and  he  knew  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  work  from  the  officers.  It  was  in  his  administration  that 
primary  education  was  made  free.  The  backward  communi¬ 
ties  had  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart.  Many  schools  were 

V  In  mentioning  the  titles  of  the  Dedans,  chronology  has  potheen  adhered  jo, 
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opened  to  Parayas,  Pulayas  and  others  who  were  then 
regarded  as  ‘unapproachables’.  The  encouragement  of 
agriculture  was  a  main  plank  in  his  programme:  The 
inauguration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  merits 
particular  mention.  The  VembanSd  reclamation  scheme 
was  pushed  on  with  vigour.  The  Kuihalcapps^am  lands 
in  Pallippuram  were  registered  as  private  holdings  in 
the  names  of  such  of  the  tenants  as  paid  the  prescribed 
price  which  was  fixed  reasonably  low.  The  conservation 
of  the  forests  in  the  State  was  also  proceeded  with  under  a 
well-regulated  system.  The  management  of  temples  was 
placed  on  a  proper  footing.  For  a  long  time  the  income  from 
the  land  belonging  to  temples  was  being  mixed  up  with  the 
general  revenues  of  the  State.  The  non-Hindus  complained 
against  the  utilisation  of  Sircar  money  for  Hindu  temples. 
It  was  found  that  when  Mnnro  assumed  the  temples  for 
management,  their  properties  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Government.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Government 
was  managing  temples  in  pursuance  of  a  trust.  The  scale  of 
expenditure  in  the  religious  institutions  was  therefore 
fixed.  A  Geological  Department  was  organised  (1083).  In 
1085  an  Education  Code  was  compiled. 

The  account  reform  introduced  during  Madhava 
Eao’s  administration  was  further  enlarged  and  modified 
in  1084  on  the  lines  recommended  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Gordon, 
Accountant-General,  Burma.  Divisional  Treasuries  were 
created  with  effect  from  1st  Dhanu  1084.  The  pre-audit  of 
all  travelling  allowance  claims,  except  those  payable  at 
Trivandrum,  was  discontinued  from  the  1st  Medam  1084. 
On  the  suggestions  of  the  Special  Account  Officer  certain 
modifications  were  made  in  regard  to  the  lines  on  which 
the  outside  audit  and  inspection  work  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Out  Audit  Branch  of  the  Office. 

The  Dewan,  however,  did  not  enjoy  immunity  from 
public  criticism.  Several  measures  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government  were  vehemently  attacked  in  the  press 
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by  some  sections  of  the  people,  K.  Ramakrishna  Pillai, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  SwadesabMmani,  a  popular 
Malayalam  periodical,  who  was  prominent  among  them  was 
deported  by  a  Royal  Proclamation  in  1086  M.  E.  for  writing 
articles  which  were  considered  to  be  objectionable  in  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

Sir  P.  Rajagopalachari  was  succeeded  by  Dewan 
Bahadur  Sir  M.  Krishnan  Nair  (1089-1095).  His  period  of 
administration  was  one  of  great  prosperity  although  the  great 
world  war  of  Europe  was  shaking  the  whole  British  Empire 
to  its  very  foundations.  Travancore  readily  offered  her 
services  to  Great  Britain  by  providing  soldiers  and  money. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  procure  provisions  and  other 
necessary  articles.  Many  Travancoreans  fought  and  fell 
in  the  fields  of  battle  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  A 
cenotaph  erected  in  a  prominent  part  of  Trivandrum  attests 
their  selfless  services  for  the  cause  of  the  empire.  It  was 
durjng  this  administration  that  a  scheme  was  organised  for 
the  encouragement  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 
Many  technical  schools  were  established,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sri  Mala  Rama  Varma  Technical 
Institute  at  Nagercoil,  the  Sri  Mulam  Technical  Institute 
at  Trivandrum  and  the  Weaving  Institute  at  Sttingal. 
Co-operative  Societies  were  reorganised  and  strengthened 
and  a  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  was  appointed. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Raghaviah  C.  S.  I.  (1095-1100)  was 
the  last  Dewan  who  served  the  Maharaja.  He  was  a  good 
financier  and  an  able  administrator.  Land  revenue  admini¬ 
stration  underwent  considerable  change  during  his  time. 
The  Padmansbhapuram  and  Trivandrum  Divisions  were 
combined  into  one,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  Divisions 
to  four.  A  law  was  passed  for  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes. 
Among  the  great  reforms  effected  were  the  separation 
of  the  Devaswams  from  the  control  of  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  In  1096 
^1,  IS.  a  strike  was  organised  by  the  students  consequent; 
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on  the  raising  of  fees  in  the  schools.  The  agitation  soon 
subsided. 

The  reigu  of  Sri  Mulam  Thirunal  witnessed  many 
other  important  events  which  deserve  notice.  Two  years 
after  His  Highness’  accession  the  Golden 
ea  iDg  even  i.  jub.je0  of  jjer  ]^[aj esty  the  Queen  Empress 

of  India  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour  (16th 
and  17th  February  1887).  In  commemoration  of  this  great 
event  two  institutions,  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Town  Hall  at 
Trivandrum  and  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Women  at 
Quilon,  were  founded.  The  Kharitha  received  from  the 
Viceroy  in  connection  with  the  celebration  was  as  follows: — 

“  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have  hoard  of  the 
preparations  which  Your  Highness  has  made  in  order  to 
commemorate,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion,  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Empress  of  India.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  Her  Majesty 
of  this  spontaneous  expression  of  loyalty  and  affection  on 
your  part.  Queen  Victoria’s  long  tranquil  rule  has  been 
marked  throughout  her  wide  dominions  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  millions  entrusted  to  her 
charge.  In  India,  it  has  established  an  uninterrupted  and 
unbroken  peace;  and  under  its  protecting  shelter,  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  of  this  country,  undisturbed  by  the  fear  of  invasion 
from  without  or  of  revolution  from  within,  have  been  able 
to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects  and  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  their 
States.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Your  Highness  has  so 
readily  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  auspicious 
occasion  to  show  your  just  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits 
you  have  experienced  under  the  benign  and  beneficent  rule 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  our 
Gracious  Sovereign’s  desire  to  extend  to  you,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  her  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  assistance,  to  support 
your  authority,  enhance  your  personal  consideration,  and  to 
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maintain  unbroken  the  cordial  relations  which  have  at  all 
times  subsisted  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and 
Your  Highness.”  Ten  years  later  in  1897  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  was  celebrated.  The  Trivandrum  Public  Library 
and  the  Victoria  Hospital  were  founded  in  commemoration 
of  the  event. 

In  1064  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  invested 
with  the-  insignia  of  “Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of 
^hnes?  India.”  In  1899  (im  M-  E-)  ^e  Queen 
Empress  was  pleased  to  grant  as  a  personal 
distinction  an  addition  of  two  guns,  to  the  salute  of  nine¬ 
teen  guns  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  Maharaja  was  also  the 
recipient  of  several  other  titles  and  honours. 

The  Maharaja  was  a  devoted  Hindu  and  was  zealous 
in  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  and  rituals. 

The  sexennial  ceremony  called  the 
KulaSskhara  Perumaj.  j furajapam  was  regularly  conducted. 
Pddrnagarbham  and  Hiranyagarbham  were  performed  in  all 
their  details  in  1067  and  1069  respectively  and  the  title  of 
Kulaiekhara  Perumal  was  duly  assumed. 

Numerous  distinguished  personages  visited  Travan- 
core  during  the  Maharaja’s  reign.  In  1061  M.  E.  the 
ElayarSja  of  Cochin  paid  a  visit  to  Travan- 
core‘  Eord  Connemara,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  was  received  by  the  Maharaja 
in  1063.  In  1065  the  ruling  family  had  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  England. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  arrived  at  Courtallam  on  3rd 
..December  1889.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  give  His  Royal 
Highness  a  great  reception.  He  saw  various  places  in 
Travancore  and  was  highly  impressed  with  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  social  habits  of  the  people  and  the  working 
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of  the  governmental  institutions.  Two  Governors  of  Madras, 
Lord  Wenlock  and  Lord  Havelock  visited  Travail  core,  the 
former  in  1067  M.E.  and  the  latter  in  1072  M.E,  In  1893  the 
Raja  of  Puducottah  came  on  a  visit  to  Trivandrum.  In  1900 
A.D.  Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  visited  Travancore. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  representative  of  the  British 
Crown  in  India  paid  a  visit  to  this  State.  In  November 
1900  the  Viceroy  reached  the  capital  where  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  received  him.  A  warm  welcome  was  accorded 
to  His  Excellency.  This  visit  was  commemorated  by  insti¬ 
tuting  an  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  Rs.  500  called  tho 
‘Curzon  Prize’  in  tho  Madras  University  to  encourage 
original  research. 

Among  the  later  visitors  to  Travancore  were  Lord 
Ampthill,  Governor  of  Madras  (1902),  tho  Raja  of  Cochin 
(1903),  the  Raja  of  Benares  (1905),  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Madras  (1906),  Lord  Kitchener  (1908),  SanlcarS- 
chSrya  of  Siingeii  (1910),  Lord  Pentland,  Governor  of 
Madras  (1915),  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda  (1915),  and  Lord 
Willingdon,  Governor  of  Madras  (1921). 

The  Maharaja  made  several  tours  outside  the  State, 
Before  his  accession  he  had  visited  Cochin,  the  British  Dis- 
Royal  tours  ti’ict  Malabar,  Bangalore  and  Madras.  In 
1063  he  visited  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  At 
Bombay  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  In  1065  the  Maharaja  made 
another  tour  visiting  several  historical  places  and  religious 
centres  like  Benares  and  Rams^waram.  In  1070  M.  E.  he 
went  to  Madras  to  meet  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
In  1078  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  Delhi  to  take  part  in  the 
Imperial  Coronation  ceremony  of  Edward  VII.  In  1080  he 
undertook  two  return  visits,  one  to  the  Raja  of  Cochin  and 
the  other  to  the  Governor  of  Madras.  In  1084  he  again 
proceeded  to  Madras  to  meet  Lord  Minto,  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  In  1096  the  Maharaja  visited  Mysore.  The  next  year 
(1097)  he  went  to  Madras  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  who 
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had  come  there  on  tour.  The  Maharaja  received  numerous 
addresses  of  welcome  from  several  public  bodies  and 
associations  in  the  course  of  his  tours. 

In  1901  Travancore  shared  the  great  calamity  which 
befell  the  empire  by  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
accession  of  her  son,  Edward  VII,  was 
The  Ring  I^mperor’s  hai]ed  with  great  joy  and  loyalty.  The 
Maharaja  attended  the  Coronation  Durbar 
which  was  held  at  Delhi  in  January  1903.  His  Majesty 
the  King  Emperor  was  pleased  to  confer  on  the  Maharaja 
the  insignia  of  ‘  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire.’1  His  Highness 
was  invested  with  it  on  3rd  January  1903.  The  Maharaja 
also  received  the  Delhi  Durbar  Medal  awarded  by  the 
Viceroy. 

The  Maharaja  was  fortunate  in  his  relations  with 
the  British  Government  and  his  own  subjects.  But  his 
domestic  life  was  always  tinged  with 
Roya^Pamily.  sadness.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Sri  Mtllain  Thirunal  lost  his  mother  and 
father  very  early  in  life.  His  elder  brother  At’ham  Thirunal 
died  in  1052  M.  S„  nine  years  before  his  accession.  After 
His  Highness'  accession  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  met  with  premature  death.  The  Junior  Rani, 
Parvafrhi  Bayi,  died  on  the  31st-  Kanni  1069  M.  E.  Two 
years  later,  on  4th  Vrischikam  1071  M.  E.,  Prince  K§rala 
Varma,  her  eldest  son  also  died.  On  25th  Kanni  1076  M.  E. 


1  The  full  title  of  the  Mahaf&ja  was  Sri  Padmanabhadasa  Vanchipala  Sir 
Rfcma  Varma  KulaSekhara  KirRapathi  Mann?  Sultan  Maharajaraje 
Ramaraja  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jung,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  F.  M.  U.,  M.  R.  A.  S., 
F-  R.  G.  S.,  Officer  de  la  Instruction  Publique,  Maharaja, 
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Prince  Mart'hSnda  Varma  died.  He  was  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Curzon  “an  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  a  man  of 
culture,  of  travel  and  of  learning,  the  first  Graduate  among 
all  the  Indian  Princes  who  seemed  destined  to  cast  a  fresh 
lustre  upon  the  name  of  the  famous  ancestor  which  he 
bore.”  On  24th  Edavam  the  same  year  Prince  ferna 
Varma,  the  Elaya  Raja,  and  on  2nd  Mithunam  Lakshmi 
Bayi,  the  Senior  Rani,  passed  away  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  whole  State. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  ruling  line  two  Princesses 
were  adopted  into  the  royal  family  from  Msvelikkafa, 
on  loth  Chingam  1076  M.  E.  Ii.  II.  Ssthu  Lakshmi  Bayi 
and  PI.  H.  Sefchu  Parvatbi  Bayi  were  the  princesses  so 
adopted.  The  family  of  Mavelikkara  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kolat'hunSd  stock  and  has  been  long  connected  with  the 
ruling  family  of  Travancore.  The  V aliya  Koyil  Tbampuran, 
Kerala  Varma,  looked  after  the^n  as  guardian.  On  24th 
Medam  1081  M.  E.,  PI.  H.  Setliu  Lakshmi  Bayi,  the  Senior 
MahSrgmi,  was  married  to  M.  R.  Ry.  Rama  Varma  K5yil 
ThampurSn  Avl.  On  12th  Medam  1082  M.E.,  H.  H.  MahS> 
rani  Sethu  Psrvathi  Bayi  was  married  to  M.  R.  Ry.  Ravi 
■  Varma  Koyil  Thampurau  Avl,,  B.  A. 

The  reign  of  Sri  Mulam  ThirunSl  was  on  the  whole 
very  peaceful.  But  notwithstanding  good  government  there 
were  occasions  in  which  serious  breaches 
'  of  the  peace  were  threatened.  One  of  the 

most  serious  was  the  Chalai  riot  of  1083  M.E.,  the  result  of 
a  misguided  activity  iu  which  a  considerable  number  of 
non-Travancoreans  took  part,  The  riot  had  its  origin  in  a 
clash  between  some  merchants  and  the  police.  A  large  crowd 
collected  in  front  of  the  palace;  the  police  were  belaboured 
and  the  Chalai  police  station  was  burnt  down.  The  military 
had  to  be  called  in.  The  quelling  of  the  riot-was  followed  by 
numerous  arrests.  A  large  number  of  people  were  convicted 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  But  the  High  Court  on  appeal 
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acquitted  them  all.  The  Session  Judge  who  decided  the 
oase  was  placed  under  suspension  and  afterwards  appointed 
as  Division  Peishlcar  and  District  Magistrate.  There  had 
been  other  riots  before  and  since.  One  of  the  earliest 
occurred  at  Alleppey.  The  so-called  Pulaya  riots  in  NeyySt- 
tinkara  taluk  and  adjacent  places,  the  riot  at  TalayOlap- 
pararnbu  in  Vaikam  and  the  riot  at  Cape  Comorin  were 
among  the  more  serious.  They  had  to  be  put  down  by  the 
strong  hand.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  riots  had 
their  origin  in  local  disputes  or  communal  tension  and  did 
not  mean  an  organised  attempt  to  overawe  the  Government 
by  force  or  the  show  of  force. 


In  1086  M.  E.  the  Maharaja  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  his  beneficent  rule.  Throughout  the  country  the 
people  expressed  their  happiness  and  de¬ 
monstrated  their  enthusiasm.  The  auspici¬ 
ous  event  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  His  Highness’ 
subjects  and  was  celebrated  with  loyal  rejoicings  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  State. 


Silver  Jubilee. 


Delhi  Durbar. 


King  Edward  VII  died  in  1910  and  was  succeeded  by 
King  George  V.  A  Coronation  Durbar  was  held  at  Delhi 
on  the  12th  December  1911.  Their  Imperial 
Majesties  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary 
were  pleased  to  attend  in  person.  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  participated  in  the  functions.  On  that  occasion  the 
Maharaja  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  Their 
Majesties. 


On  22nd  Thulam  1088  Her  Highness  Maharani 
Parvathi  Bayi  gave  birth  to  a  son,  His  Highness  Sri  Ohithra 
ThirunSl  Bala  Rama  Varma,  the  present 
Princes  and  Maharaja.  A  daughter  was  born  to  Her  , 
Princesses.  Highneag  Qn  2nd  Kanni  1092  M.  E„  H.  H. 

Karthika  Thif unal  Lakshmi  Bayi.  On  9thMlnam  1097  M..E, 
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Her  Highness  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  H.  H.  Sri 
Uthratam  Thirun&l  Msrt’handa  Yarma,  who  is  now  the 
Elaya  Raja.  On  the  15th  Dhanu  1099  Her  Highness  the 
MahSrSni  Lakshmi  Bayi  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  H.  H. 
TJthram  Thirun&l  Lalithsmbs  Bayi. 

The  great  European  war  that  broke  out  in  1914  con¬ 
siderably  affected  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  The 
revenue  and  receipts  of  the  Sircar 
The  Great  War.  had  been  steadily  increasing 

from  year  to  year  received  a  set  back  in  1090.  The 
circumstances  had  their  natural  repercussions  on  the 
transactions  of  the  people  and  the  State.  The  revenue 
under  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Registration  fell  during  the 
year.  But  the  receipts  under  ‘Interest’  increased  in  1092  to 
Rs.  2,09,975  as  a  result  of  the  investment  during  the  year 
of  fifteen  lakhs  of  British  rupees  in  the  Government  of 
India  War  Bonds.  In  1093  an  additional  investment  of 
Bh.  Rs.  ten  lakhs  was  made  in  the  War  Bonds.  The 
expenditure  of  1093  was  more  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year,  with  the  exception  of  1090,  which  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  year  both  in  regard  to  receipts  and  expenditure. 
In  1093  extraordinary  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
8  lakhs  of  rupees  had  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the 
Murajapam  ceremony,  the  Shashtyabdapvrihi  of  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Maharaja  and  the  contribution  to  the  War  Funds. 

In  Kanni  1093  M.  E.,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
completed  his  sixtieth  year  of  age.  The  Shashtyabdapuiihi 
_  .  was  celebrated  by  His  Highness’  subjects 

as  tya  apar  i.  oapital  and  in  every  town  and 

village  in  the  moffussil  with  jubilant  enthusiasm  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
public  address  presented  by  the  people.  The  Industrial 
Museum  at  Trivandrum  was  started  in  commemoration  of 
this  happy  event  and  is  called  “Sri  Mulam  ShastyabdapQrt'hi 
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Memorial  Institute.”  Under  the  auspices  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  the  Sri  Mnlam  Thirunal  day  is  celebrated  annually. 
Many  poems  were  composed  in  honour  of  the  event  in 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam.  Mangctlamanjdri  is  promin¬ 
ent  among  the  Malayalam  poems.  Among  the  Sanskrit 
works  regarding  the  Shashlipurthi  is  the  Vanchmdm  vilftsam, 
a  poem  in  eight  cantos. 

In  July  1923,  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  10th  Battalion,  3rd'  Madras 
Regiment.  In  the  same  year  Travanoore,  along  with, 
the  other  South  Indian  States  Cochin,  Puducottah,  Sandur 
and  Banganappally,  was  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Till  that  time  these  States, 
it  may  be  remembered,  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Madras  Government.  The  title  of  the  British  Resident 
in  the  Travancore  Court  was  changed  as  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  Madras  States. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Maharaja  was  not  very 
happy  in  the  later  period,  after  the  death  of  his  nephews 
and  the  Ranis  of  Attingal.  His  first  con- 
Domestic  life.  sor^  who  belonged  to  the  Yagercoil  Amma 
Vidlu,  died  before  his  accession.  For  many  years  the 
Maharaja  lived  single.  In  1074  M.  E.  he  espoused  a  lady 
from  a  middle  class  Nayar  family  in  Trivandrum  and 
conferred  aristocratic  status  on  her  by  adopting  her 
along  with  the  other  members  of  her  family  into  the 
Vata&sri  Amma  Vldu.  This  was  in  conformity  with  the 
old  custom.  The  spouses  of  Sri  Ayilyam  Thirunal  and 
Vi^alcham  Thirunal  belonged  to  the  Nagercoil  Amma  Vldu 
and  the  Arumana  Amma  Vldu  respectively.  The  other 
Amma  Vidus  of  prominence  are  those  of  Tiruvattar  and 
Tanchavttr.  The  consorts  of  the  Maharajas  of  Travancore 
are  known  as  Ammachis.  They  have  been  always  from 
the  Nayar  community. 
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The  period  of  the  Maharaja’s  reign  was  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  literature  and  arts.  Malay&lam 
language  and  literature  made  rapid  pro- 
Literature  and  Arts.  gregg>  Many  writers  of  distinction  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  prose  made  their  rich  contribution 
to  MalaySlam.  In  literature  it  was  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  when  old  Sanskrit  ideals  of  composition  gradually 
gave  place  to  models  and  ideas  of  the  West.  The 
influence  of  English  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  new 
development,  especially  in  prose  composition.  The  press 
played  a  very  prominent  part.  The  growth  of  journalism 
was  an  important  factor  which  served  to  disseminate 
culture  and  encourage  the  development  of  light  liter 
ature,  short  stories  and  short  lyrical  poems.  Numerous 
periodicals  were  published  by  private  agencies.  Novels  of 
the  western  type  were  written  by  several  authors  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Literary  criticism  of  the 'western  type  drew  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  heritage  of  the  Malayans. 
All  the  fine  arts  received  due  encouragement. 


The  last  year  of  the  reign  was  clouded  by  troubles 
An  unusually  long  and  heavy  monsoon  caused  a  great  flood 


Demise  of  the 
MahSiaja. 


and  people  throughout  the  State  were  put 
to  extreme  difficulties.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  giving  relief  to  the  areas 


affected  by  the  flood.  There  was  further  trouble  on  account 


of  the  agitation  by  certain  sections  of  the  people  to 
throw  open  the  approach  roads  near  the  important  temples 
in  the  State  for  the  so-called  ‘unapproachables.’  The 
agitation  led  to  a  Sathyagraha  at  Vaikam.  Amidst  these 
troubles  the  Maharaja  passed  away  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
all  his  subjects  on  the  23rd  Karkatakam  1099  M.  E.  The 
funeral  obsequies  were  performed  the  next  morning  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  deeply  sorrowing  people, 
The  reign  of  Sri  Malam  Thirun&l  was  one  of  the  longest 
^s  well  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Trqvangore, 
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Maharani  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi  (Regent) 
1100-1107  M.  E. 

At  tlio  time  of  the  demise  of  Maharaja  §rl  Molam 
ThiruuSl  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal,  the  heir 
apparent,  was  only  twelve  years  old.  His  Highness  was 
formally  installed  on  the  17th  Chingam  1100  M.  E.  (1st 
September  1924).  Her  Highness  the  Senior  Maharani 
Ssthu  Lakshmi  Bayi  was  “by  order  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General-in-Council  proclaimed  Regent  to  rule  the 
State  and  control  the  administration  thereof  until  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja,  shall  have  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.”  . 

Dewan  Bahadur  Ragkaviah  continued  as  Dewan  till 
ldavam  1100,  when  he  reverted  to  the  British  service. 

M.  E.  Watts  was  appointed  as  his  suc- 
M  hf^Watts  cess°r.  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  non-Hindu  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Dewan  since  Munro’s  time.1  The  appointment 
of  Watts  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  certain 
classes  of  the  people.  The  deviation  was  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  a  non-Hindu  would  not  be  able  to 
control  the  administration  of  temples.  The  Dewan  was 
therefore  relieved  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Devaswams.  The 
administration  of  Dsvaswams  was  entrusted  to  the  Deva- 
swam  Commissioner  who  was  made  directly  responsible 
to  H.  H.  the  MahSrSpI  Regent.  Mr.  Watts  was  a  man  of 
self-confidence,  ability  and  bold  imagination.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  uphold  the  rights  of  Travancore  in  political 
as  well  as  commercial  and  fiscal  matters.  During  _the 
period  of  four  years  (1100-1104  M.  E.)  the  Government  made 

1  Munro  was  the  first  non-Hindu  Dewan  of  the  State  and  his  appointment 
was  brought  about  by  extraordinary  eiroumstances. 
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strenuous  efforts  to  continuo  the  schemes  started  in  the 
time  of  Sri  Mnlam  Thirunaj  and  chalk  out  new  lines  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  All  the  Depart¬ 
ments  felt  the  impress  of  the  Dewau’s  personality  and  Her 
Highness  the  Mah5ra.pl  Regent  was  pleased  to  sanction 
many  schemes  of  public  usefulness  submitted  by  him. 

The  programme  of  improvement  was  a  comprehensive 
one.  It  was  realised  that  the  stability  of  public  revenue 

_  and  its  expansion  depended  on  the  earning 

Revenue.  v  *  ° 

power  ot  the  people  and  the  volume 
of  the  total  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  was  a  matter  of  supreme 
concern.  New  lands  were  brought  under  cultivation  and 
the  landless  classes  were  encouraged  to  take  them  up  under 
certain  favourable  terms.  Committees  of  officials  and  non¬ 
officials  were  appointed  for  the  several  taluks  to  make 
out,  after  inspection,  lists  of  lands  fit  to  be  constituted 
into  compact  blocks  for  purposes  of  colonisation.  A 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Government  consisting  of 
officials  and  non-officials  elected  by  the  Legislative 
Council  to  examine  the  puthuval  rules.  The  permanent 
resources  of  the  Government  wero  effectively  safeguard¬ 
ed  in  all  directions.  Disputes  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Government  and  the  Kapnaii  Devan  Hills  Produce 
Company  regarding  the  Company’s  rights  to  the  water  ’ 
flowing  through  the  lands  in  tlieir  possession  were 
adjusted.  According  to  the  settlement  the  ‘free  right  of 
the  Company  to  use  the  water  for  cultivation,  irrigation, 
domestic  and  all  other  everyday  use  was  admitted  and  con¬ 
firmed,  but  the  Government  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  levy  royalty  on  the  water  used  by  the  Company 
for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  above.’  The  Company 
wa§  also  granted  full  right  and  liberty  to  use  the  water  for 
generating  hydraulic  or  electric  power  on  payment  of  a 
stipulated  royalty. 
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An  important  measure  connected  with  the  land 
revenue  administration  carried  out  during  this  period  was 
the  abolition  of  the  payment  of  tax  in  kind  by  the  tenants 
of  the  Kandukrshi  lands.  These  lands  form  the  home  farm 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  ryots  were  merely  tenants-at-will. 
The  tax  on  these  lands  continued  to  bo  paid  in  kind  even 
after  the  abolition  of  that  system  in  the  case  of  Sircar 
Ps|tam  lands.  This  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  tenants. 
The  Mahar&ni  was  therefore  pleased  to  abolish  the  system 
in  1102  by  substituting  payment  of  tax  in  money.  The 
tenants  were  also  enfranchised  from  the  [jliyam  service  of 
supplying  Vari  and  Njavara  paddy  to  the  palace,  and 
Dhannappullu  for-feeding  cattle  in  Ampalappula. 


A  law  was  passed  in  1100  M.'E.  for  fostering  and 
developing  local  self-government  in  rural  areas.  This  was 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  enunciated 
ano  aya  a-  Government  of  India  in  their  local  self- 

government  resolution  of  1918  which  said  that  “  the 
domain  of  urban  and  rural  self-government  was  the 
great  training  ground  from  which  political  progress  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  have  taken  their  start ;  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  has  come  to  quicken  the  ad¬ 
vance,  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  and  thus  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  average  citizen 
and  to  enlarge  his  experiences”  A  new  agency  had  to  be 
devised,  as  the  Village  Assemblies  which  once  functioned  in 
Travancore  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  became  therefore 
necessary  to  enact  a  law  for  the  creation  of  village  pancha- 
yatu.  The  Act  invested  the  Government  with  authority  to 
declare  any  particular  village  or  group  of  villages  as  being 
a  ‘village’  for  tfye  purpose  of  the  Law.  Each  PanchSyat 
was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  live  and  not  more  than 
eleven  members.  Two-third  of  the  seats  had  to  be  filled 
by  election  and  one-third  by  nomination.  The  Panchayats 
were  charged  with  both  obligatory  and  discretionary  duties. 
90 
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It  was  contemplated  to  invest  the  Boards  with  power  to 
manage  certain  classes  of  local  affairs  as  well  as  with  juris¬ 
diction  in  small  civil  suits  and  petty  offences.  Cortain  powers 
of  taxation  were  also  granted  to  the  Boards.  The  growth 
of  municipalities  was  also  remarkable. 

The  construction  of  several  public  works  was  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  administration.  The  opening  of  a  road 
from  Kothamangahun  to  MttnnSr  via  Norya- 
,fhcommmSw  mangalam,  MannSmkantam  and  PaiiivSsal 
was  commenced.  In  1103  M.  1C.,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Shertallai-Arur  road  was  also  started. 
The  completion  of  the  Shertallai-Arur  road  and  the 
improvements  on  the  Quilon-Alleppey  road  established 
for  the  first  time  easy  communication  by  land  from 
Trivandrum  to  the  Cochin  frontier  via  Alleppey.  A 
scheme  was  adumbrated  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
roads  according  to  the  relative  needs  of  particular  loca¬ 
lities.  In  accordance  with  that  programme  a  Central 
Road  Board  with  headquarters  at  Trivandrum  and  six 
District  Boards,  one  for  each  of  the  public,  works  divisions, 
were  formed.  The  Central  Board  was  composed  of  the  Heads 
of  Public  Works,  Land  Revenue,  Forest  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  the  three  Division  Peislrkars  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  of  Dsvikulam,  and  the  Executive  Engineers  in  charge 
of  the  N'agercoiJ,  Trivandrum,  Kottayam,  Quilon  and 
Alwaye  Divisions  besides  twelve  non-officials,  some  of  them 
elected  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  others  nominated  by 
the  Government. 

In  the  same  year  (1103)  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Chakkai-ThampSuur  rail¬ 
way  extension,  the  Trivandrum  Water  Works  and  the  Tri¬ 
vandrum  Electric  Supply  scheme.  A  re-alignment  of  the 
suggested  route  of  the  Quilon-Ernakulam  railway  was 
completed.  The  survey  of  a  line  beyond  N&ryamangalam 
to  a  distance  of  20  miles  along  the  Periy&r  valley  as  a  part 
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of  the  project  to  connect  Pallivasal  by  means  of  a  rope-way 
was  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  object  was  to  open 
the  traffic  from  the  High  Ranges  to  Alleppey  and  the 
West  Coast  ports. 

In  pursuance  of  a  discussion  in  the  Legislative 
Council  a  committee  was  constituted  to  report  on  the 
Education  and  claestion  of  enhancing  the  salaries  of 

Publio  Health.  teachers  in  schools  and  grants-in-aid  to 

private  schools.  A  Boy  Scout  organi¬ 
sation  with  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  as  Chief  Scout  was 
inaugurated  in  1102  M.  E.  The  college  for  women  was 
raised  to  the  first  grade.  A  scheme  for  medical  inspection 
of  students  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  was  sanctioned. 
The  Medical  Department  which  was  under  the  charge 
and  control  of  a  Durbar  Physician  until  Vrischikam  1101 
was  placed  under  an  ‘Administrative  Board,  Medical 
Services’  as  an  experimental  measure.  The  Board  was 
composed  of  three  members,  viz.,  an  Inspecting  Medical 
Officer,  the  Senior  Surgeon,  Women’s  Medical  Service, 
and  a  non-official  member  belonging  to  the  medical 
profession.  A  class  for  training  midwives  for  health  and 
welfare  work  in  rural  areas  was  opened  in  the  District 
Hospital  at  Alleppey.  The  work  done  in  this  direction  was 
productive  of  much  benefit. 

In  1103  M.  E.  investigations  were  made  by  an  officer 
of  the  Rockfeller  Foundation  which  disclosed  the  extensive 
range  of  certain  diseases.  The  medical  officers  of  all 
institutions  were  directed  to  give  hook-worm  treatment. 
In  the  next  year  Dr.  W.  P.  Jacocks  sent  by  the  Rockfeller 
Foundation  was  appointed  Honorary  Adviser,  Public  Health. 
He  submitted  his  report  and  Government  sanctioned  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  work  in  hook-worm  and  malaria  survey  and 
entomological  work.  Public  health  education  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  maternity  and  child  welfare  work  and  the  formation 
of  health-units  were  also  started. 
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Several  reforms  of  a  social  and  quasi-religious  chara- 
■  cter  were  effeoted  during  this  administration.  A  movement 
Devaswa  s  had  ^een  se^  on  dsmand  admission  of 

the  members  of  communities  banned  from 
approach  into  the  public  roads  adjacent  to  the  famous  temple 
at  Vaikam.  Conservative  opposition  was  trotted  out  with 
obstinate  determination.  The  feeding  of  Brahmans  inside 
the  temple  was  regarded  as  an  important  offering  to  the 
diety,  and  uninterrupted  custom  was  pleaded  by  those  who 
opposed  the  movement.  It  was  contended  that  if  the 
Avarnds  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  approach  roads 
the  temple  priests  would  be  polluted  and  tho  temple 
consequently  defiled.  The  forward  section  resolved  to  try 
the  methods  of  Sathyagraha  and  several  individuals,  a  large 
number  of  whom  being  Nayars  and  other  caste  Hindus, 
organised  a  Jat%a  to  lay  their  grievance  before  H.  H.  the 
MahSr&ni  Regent.  A  resolution  was  moved  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  demanding  the  opening  of  the  temple  roads  to 
the  Avarna  Hindus.  But  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-two  against  twenty-one  votes.  A  little  after  this 
Mahatma  Gandhi  visited  Vaikam  in  Mlnam  1100,  inter¬ 
viewed  several  orthodox  Brahmans  and  others,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  movement  as  one  which  was  calculated  to  remove 
social  injustice  and  advance  the  cause  of  humanity.  Public 
opinion  in  the  State  was  so  favourable  that  the  Government 
threw  open  the  approach  roads  to  the  Avarnas.  That  was 
only  a  first  step.  But  it  strengthened  the  hopes  of  reform. 
“I  call  it  a  bed-rock  of  freedom”,  said  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
“because  the  settlement  is  a  document  between  the  people 
and  the  State  constituting  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of 
liberty  in  one  respect  at  least.”  The  course  of  events 
in  Vaikam  led  to  similar  attempts  in  Suchlndram  and 
ThiruvSrppu. 

The  cruel  practice  of  animal-sacrifice  in  the  temples 
under  the  control  of  the  Devaswam  Department  was 
^topped  and  the  practice  was  discouraged  in  the  private 
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and  grants-in-aid  Devaswams.  The  demands  of  common 
humanity  and  mercy  to  lower  creatures  dictated  that  the 
premises  of  temples  should  not  be  turned  into  shambles. 
There  were  other  directions  also  in  which  reform  was  called 
for.  The  spirit  of  true  worship  of  the  deity  had  for  cen¬ 
turies  deteriorated  into  a  passion  for  drinking  and  riotous 
ribaldry  exhibited  during  Othsavams  in  Bhagavathi  temples. 
Nowhere  did  this  spirit  manifest  itself  more  than  in  Sher- 
tallai  where  custom  had  imposed  an  obligation  on  the  people, 
the  wealthy  and  the  educated  not  excluded,  to  keep  up  the 
obscene  songs  and  the  merriment.  But  the  ideas  had  been 
changing  for  some  years  and  the  enlightened  section  of  the 
public  made  frequent  representations  to  Government 
requesting  them  to  stop  the  practice.  The  movement 
for  reform  met  with  no  inconsiderable  opposition.  It  was 
argued  that  the  Government  had  by  their  own  action 
encouraged  the  practice,  by  active  participation  as  well  as 
by  disarming  opposition  on  certain  occasions.  The  conser¬ 
vative  section  urged  that  certain  Valivadus  conducted  by 
the  people  would  be  stopped  if  the  celebration  of  the  Pvram 
festival  in  the  time-honoured  manner  was  prohibited.  They 
also  appealed  to  the  sanction  of  divine  wrath.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  on  certain  occasions  in  the  past  the  policy  of 
Government  was  to  tolerate  if  not  to'  countenance  the 
practice.  In  1061  M.  E.  the  Government  ordered  that  the 
Putam  songs  might  be  sung  according  to  mamul  and 
without  giving  rise  to  complaints.  In  1068  M.E.  the  limits 
within  which  the  singing  of  the  songs  should  be  confined 
were  demarcated  by  planting  stones.  This  was  done  as  a 
result  of  complaints  made  by  a  Christian  priest.  When  a 
movement  was  made  in  1090  M.E.  for  reforming  the  festival 
Government  said  that  they  would  leave  the  matter  alone. 
But  the  spirit  of  reform  manifested  itself  with  growing 
strength.  At  a  public  meeting  convened  by  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  locality  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of 
^mediate  abolition  of  the  Puram.  The  Government  being 
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convinced  of  the  necessity  of  change,  Her  Highness  the 
MahSrSni  Regent  commanded  in  1102  M.E.  that  the  singing 
of  obscene  and  indecent  songs  at  the  annual  uthsamm  in 
the  temple  be  strictly  prohibited.  Orders  were  issued  to 
the  police  and  magistracy  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
enforce  the  command  and  prevent  any  such  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace  as  might  arise. 

Some  of  the  legislative  measures  passed  during  this 
period  were  of  a  far-reaching  character.  A  law  was  pas¬ 
sed  in  1100  M.E.  to  amend  the  NSyar  Act  of 
Important  Legis-  1088  M.E.  and  another  relating  to  marri- 
iation.  ag6)  suocessjoni  family  management  and 
partition  among  the  Ilavas.  For  a  long  time  past  public 
opinion  was  growing  and  solidifying  itself  about  the 
imperative  necessity  for  removing  the  evils  of  the 
Mammakhaihayam  system.  The  NSyar  Act  passed  in 
1088  M.  E.  was  not  only  confined  in  its  operation  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  community  but  failed  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  reform.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Legislative  Council 
under  Act  II  of  1097  which  made  provision  for  a  larger 
number  of  elected  non-official  members  encouraged  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Nsyar  community  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  to  effect  the  reform.  While  in  1092  M.  E.  the 
Government  felt  justified  in  opposing  a  partition,  bill 
introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  non-official 
member,  they  took  a  neutral  attitude  when  another  bill, 
more  drastic  in  its  changes  in  demanding  individual  parti¬ 
tion,  was  introduced  in  1100  by  another  non-official  member. 
The  trend  of  the  legislation  was  towards  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Tharavad  system  and  the  substitution  in  large 
measure  of  the  principles  of  MaJckaihayam  in  place  of  the 
MarumakkaihayamLa.'w.  The  Nayar  Act  was  passed  in  1100 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  amendments.  Several  of 
the  provisions  were  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
opposing  schools  of  opinion.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
thellava  and  the  NSnjanSd  Vellsla  Acte, 
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The  growth  of  individual  rights  was  one  of  the 
objects  accomplished  by  the  new  laws.  But  their  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  economic  life  of  the  communities  affected 
have  been  great.  The  old  order  of  social  life  under¬ 
went  serious  alterations.  In  the  place  of  the  heads  of  the 
families  who  spoke  and  acted  on  behalf  of  families  which 
possessed  considerable  wealth  and  influence  there  arose  a 
number  of  individuals,  each  free  and  independent  of  others, 
but  possessing  little  opportunity  for  effective  leadership. 
The  sudden  consciousness  of  alienable  rights  over  properties 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  corporate  indivisible  properties 
of  the  Tharavad  placed  a  premium  on  sales  and  other  trans¬ 
fers  of  immovable  possessions.  The  result -of  the  change  has 
been  that,  although  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women 
obtained  great  advantages,  very  many  persons  have  been 
persuaded  to  sell  their  ancestral  lands  and  cast  themselves 
adrift  in  society.  This  was  accentuated  by  the  cutting 
up  of  ancestral  lands  into  numerous  holdings,  too  small 
for  profitable  cultivation.  It  was  also  difficult  for  indivi¬ 
dual  holders  to  secure  the  necessary  capital,  however  small, 
to  carry  on  tilling  operations  successfully. 

However,  the  reform  evoked  general  appreciation 
throughout  the  country.  The  TharavH4  system  had  be¬ 
come  impossible  through  the  operation  of  many  causes, 
new  conditions  of  life  and  new  aspirations.  Democratic 
ideas  of  equality  of  social  and  proprietory  rights  took 
possession  of  the  younger  generation.  In  communities 
living  under  the  Makkaihayani  system  of  inheritance  there 
is  free  scope  for  individual  initiative.  The  Marumakka- 
ihayam  communities  felt  that  the  members  should  secure 
the  chances  of  advancement  by  pursuing  the  courses  of 
voluntary  economic  effort  in  channels  suited  to  modem 
conditions.  It  was  contended  that  the  means  of  protection 
extended  by  the  Kdranavars  could  afford  no  adequate  shelter 
to  the  junior  members.  The  Kanina  van  was  between  two 
stools  in  a  conflict  of  interest  with  duty.  The  Tharavaj, 
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corporation  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Natural 
affection  persuaded  the  head  of  the  Tharavad  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  his  children  to  those  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  NSnjan&d  Vellala  Act  VI  of  1101  was  more 
or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  Nayar  Act,  It  defined 
and  amended  the  law  relating  to  marriage,  succession, 
partition  and  allied  matters  amongstMie  NSnjanSd.  Vellalaa. 
In  regard  to  marriage  both  polyandry  and  polygamy 
have  been  expressly  declared  illegal.  Restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  divorces  which  under  the  new  law  can 
be  effected  only  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  registered  deed  or  by  an  order  of  court 
obtained  on  certain  specific  grounds.  The  system  of 
intestate  succession  has  been  radically  altered.  Children 
whose  .rights  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  wore  little 
or  negligible  till  now  have  been  declared  by  the  Law  to  be 
the  first  heirs.  Properties  hold  by  N&njanSd  Vellala 
Tharava^s  which  were  not  partible  till  now  without  the 
consent  of  all  tlie  members  of  the  Tharava4  were  made 
partible  at  the  instance  of  any  individual  member. 

The  Travancoro-  Newspaper  Act  V  of  1101  was 
passed  in  order  to  check  newspapers  publishing  seditious 
articles  or  defamatory  matter  or  disseminating  false  infor¬ 
mation.  The  publication  of  any  newspaper  without  a  license 
granted  by  the  Government  was  declared  illegal.  The 
license  is  liable  to  bo  cancelled  by  order  of  Government 
if  the  newspaper  is  found  publishing  matters  declared  un¬ 
lawful  by  the  Act.  But  provision  was  made  for  the  order 
of  Government  being  revised  by  a  full  bench  of  the  High 
Court.  This  legislation  evoked  an  intense  and  prolonged 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  The 
Government  while  conceding  the  principle  of  freedom  took 
the  view  that  the  Law  was  rendered  necessary-to  prevent 
liberty  of  the  press  becoming,  a  license  for  condemnation 
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of  men  and  measures  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  public 
interests.  The  Municipal  Act  was  another  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  carried  out  during  the  regency.  It  aimed  at  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  local  bodies  and  defined  their 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

After  four  years  of  successful  and  beneficent  ad¬ 
ministration  Mr.  M.  E.  Watts  retired  from  service  on  the 
„  9th  MitHunam  110&  M.  E.  His  adminis- 

The  new  Dewan 

tration  was  marked  by  a  desire  to  increase 
the  amenities  of  life  by  the  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations,  the  construction  of  costly  public  works,  and,  above 
all,  the  protection  of  the  political  and  economic  interests 
of  the  State.  Her  Highness  the  Mahairani  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  high  appointment  on  Mr.  V.  S.  Sub'rahmanya 
Aiyar  who  was  at  the  time  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Travaucore.  He  assumed  charge  of  his  duties  at 
once.  His  tenure  of  Dewanship  continued  for  about 
three  years  during  which  period  he  strove  to  advance  the 
public  weal.  A  substantial  amount  was  lent  out  to  the 
agriculturists  of  Kuttanad  to  enable  them  to  combat  the 
evils  of  a  disastrous  flood.  In  South  Travancore  certain 
concessions  were  given  to  the  small  proprietors  of  salt¬ 
pans  in  order  to  place  the  manufacture  of  salt  on  a  footing 
of  security. 

The  resumption  of  the  tract  of  lands  known  as 
Munro  Island  in  the  district  of  Quilon  *was  an  event 
of  importance.  Originally  granted  to 
Mre*umedand  the  Church  Mission  Sooiety,  Kottayam, 
resume  tQ  enable  them  to  help  the  spread  of 
education,  the  lands  were  allotted  to  numerous  ryots 
in  parcels  of  varying  extent.  Many  were  the  disputes 
between  the  Society  and  the  tenants.  The  holdings 
changed  hands  by  transfer,  but  there  was  no  safe 
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and  effective  means  by  which  the  Society’s  agents  might 
keep  themselves  informed  of  the  transfers  or  realise 
the  rents.  The  dues  could  be  realised  only  through  the 
courts  by  prolonged  litigation.  Both  the  parties  were 
put  to  great  trouble  and  expense.  To  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty  the  Munro  Island  was  taken  over  by  Government 
from  the  Church  Mission  Society  and  constituted  a  paJcuthi 
of  the  Quilon  taluk,  on  payment  to  the  Society  of  an 
annual  amount  of  Rs.  5000.  This  was  in  1105  M.  E. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  to  all  the  Indian  States  to  participate  in  the 
all-India  enquiry  into  the  condition  Of 
Speoial  committees  banking,  the  Travancore  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  in  1105  M.  E’ 
The  committee  enquired  into  the  question  of  regulating 
and  controlling  banking  business  in  the  State.  They 
collected  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  relating 
to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  and  suggested 
certain  remedies  for  the  relief  of  indebtedness  and  the 
improvement  of  credit. 

Next  year  another  committee  was  appointed  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  people  and 
submit  proposals  to  reduce  the  growing  indebtedness.  In 
announcing  the  Government’s  policy  in  the  Assembly  the 
Dewan.Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmania  Aiyar,  said:  “All  the  world 
over  economic*depression  prevails  and  Travancore  has  not 
escaped  its  effects.  At  no  time  in  recent  years  have  the 
prices  of  staple  articles  of  local  produce  such  as  paddy, 
pepper,  coconut,  rubber  and  tapioca,  fallen  so  low.  Our  eco¬ 
nomic  revival  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  increased, 
buying  capacity  of  our  foreign  customers;  and  no  action 
taken  by  ourselves  alone  can  accelerate  the  economio 
revival  of  the  foreign  countries  which  buy  our  goods. 
The  position  is  any  way  serious  and  the  actual  conditions 
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deserve  to  be  studied.  Government,  therefore,  propose  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
causes  and  extent  of  the  present  trade  depression,  so  far  as 
it  affects  Travancore,  and  propose  measures  that  might  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  situation.” 

The  construction  of  bridges  was  pushed  on,  A 
bridge  across  the  Nintakara  bar  was  com- 
u  ic  works  pieted  in  1105  M.E.  at  a  total  expenditure 
of  Rs.  5,17,180.  It  was  named  Sri  Sethu  Lakshmi  B-ayi 
.bridge  after  Her  Highness  the  MahSr&ni  Regent.  The 
work  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  electric  power  to 
Trivandrum  was  soon  completed  and  the  town  was  lighted 
with  electricity  on  8th  March  1929.  The  Trivandrum 
water  supply  scheme  was  started.  A  survey  was  made 
for  ‘water  supply  to  the  towns  of  Shenkotta,  Nagercoil 
and  Alleppey.  The  telephone  system  in  the  capital  was 
thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  public.  These  works  of 
public  utility  were  planned  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  'Watts  who  took  deep  personal  interest  in  their  prompt 
execution.  Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar  followed  the 
path  of  his  predecessor,  extended  and  amplified  his  schemes 
and  started  several  public  works,  especially  in  expanding 
and. improving  communications. 

In  April  1930  (1105)  a  commissioner  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  question  of  delay  in  the  decision  of  civil 
cases  in  the  State  and  to  suggest  measures 
Judioial  f0]L.  a  more  speedy  disposal  and  prompt  exe¬ 
cution  of  decrees.  The  commissioner  was  directed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts  and  submit 
such  proposals  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  re-adjustment 
of  their  jurisdiction,  the  opening  of  additional  courts,  and 
the  shifting  of  the  location  of  courts. 

A  reform  was  effected  in  another  direction  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  the  Devadan  or  Kudikkari  system.  The 
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system  was  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  temples  in  South 
Travanoore  and  Shenkotta.  Girls  were 
dScontlnued  admitted  within  the  fold  on  their  going 
through  certain  formalities  and  having 
a  thSli  tied  round  the  neck  in  the  presence  of  the 
deity.  A  sustenance  allowance  was  given  to  them  as 
symbolical  of  their  dependence  on  the  temple.  The  Deva~ 
dtisis  had  to  perform  certain  services  in  the  temple  suoh 
as  singing  and  dancing.  They  had  to  do  some  menial  duties 
as  well.  They  were  also  to  attend  at  the  reception  of 
members  of  the  royal  family  when  they  visited  the 
temples.  The  system  had  its  own  evils.  The  dedication 
of  girls  as  temple  dasis  came  to  be  discouraged  as  unsuited 
to  modern  conditions.  In  1096  M.  E.,  the  Government 
decided  to  prohibit  further  recruitment  to  the  class  of 
Kudikharis  either  by  adoption  or  by  any  form  of  voluntary 
contract,  It  was  also  laid  down  that  other  agencies  might 
be  substituted  for  the  Kudikharis  when  vacancies  arose.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  institution  was  bound  to 
die  out  in  course  of  time.  In  1105  Government  sanctioned 
the  complete  discontinuance  of  the  system  as  they  thought 
that  “this  undesirable  institution  has  outlived  its  time.” 
The  Kudihkaris  in  service  were,  however,  permitted  to  draw 
their  usual  emoluments  during  their  lifetime.  Tire  DevadSti 
system  has  now  been  abolished  in  the  temples  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  as  well.  But  it  was  Travanoore  which  gave  the 
lead  to  the  reform. 


In  connection  with  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  the 
King-Emperor,  H.  H.  the  Maharani 

Title  to  the  MahftrSm  T.  ,  . 

Regent  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  in  1929. 

Right  Hon’ble  Edward  Frederick  Bindley  Wood, 
Baron  Irwin  of  Kirby-TJnder-Dale,  Viceroy  and  Governop- 
„. .  T  j  r  •  General  of  India  and  Lady  Irwin  visited 
rwm  £jje  g£a£e  j^n  2105  (1929)  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  Her  Highness 
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the  Maharaiji  Regent.  In  proposing  the  toast  Her  High¬ 
ness  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
aria  friendship  to  the  British  Crown  to  which  the  Viceroy 
replied:  “such  assurances  are  indeed  scarcely  necessary 
from  a  State  whose  traditions  of  friendship  with  the 
English  reached  back  to  those  -stirring  and  unsettled  times 
of  the  18th  century,  when  the  representatives  of  the  great 
Ghera  dynasty  of  South  India  were  allies  of  the  English 
arm.”  He  also  made  felicitous  reference  to  the  reputation 
of  Travanoore  as  a  well-governed  State  and  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  in  the  work  of  administration  which  have 
borne  the  richest  fruit  in  the  contentment  of  its  people, 

During  Their  Excellencies  stay  in  the  State  they 
visited  several  important  places  like  the  shooting  camp  at 
Edappalayam,  Cape  Comorin  and  several  places  of  historic 
interest.  Their  Excellencies  were  entertained  at  a  State 
Banquet  in  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace.  At  the  State 
Banquet  Her  Highness  the  Maharani  Regent  was  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  C.  I.  by  Lord  Irwin. 

On  the  6  th  Thulam  1102  M.  E.  (23rd  October  1926) 
Her  Highness  the  Maharani  Regent  gave  birth  to  a 

daughter,  H.  H.  the  Princess  Indira  Bayi. 

Other  event*  ^  ^  22nd  Makaf  am  n02  M.  E.  (4th 

February  1927)  and  on  the  four  succeeding  days  the 
Thirumatampu  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  immemorial  custom.  The  Patiylttam 
i.  e.,  ascending  the  Sri  Mukhamandapam  of  the  Sri 
PadmanSbhaswSmi  temple,  which  took  place  on  the  12th 
Kumbham  marked  the  termination  of  the  round  of  festi¬ 
vities  connected  with  the  Thirumatampu  ceremony.  All 
the  prescribed  details  were  gone  through  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  recognised  and  acted  upon  a  hundred 
years  before  iu  regard  tq  the  Thirumatampu  of  Mah$r$jq 
Swathi  Thirunstl. 
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In  1930  the  first  Round  Table  Conference  was  con¬ 
vened  in  London  to  consider  the  question  of  constitutional 
reforms  for  India.  Mr.  T.  Raghaviah,  the 
•  Rcoaferenco'e  former  Dewan,  was  deputed  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  British  Government  to 
instruct  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  the  Dewan  of  Mysore,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  India  to  represent  the 
South  Indian  States.  In  the  second  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence  Mr.  Raghaviah  represented  Travancore  and  the  other 
South  Indian  States. 

On  the  20th  ThulSm  1107  M.  E.  (6th  November  1931) 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  was 

Close  of  the  regency  invested  with  ruling  Powers  and  the 
regency  terminated.  The  progress  of  the 
State  was  well  maintained  during  the  regency  administra¬ 
tion  and  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  himself  was  pleased  to 
acknowledge  the  work  done  by  H.  H.  the  Maharani  Regent 
in  terms  of  high  appreciation  at  the  Investiture  Durbar. 


Maharaja  Baiarama  Varma  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal 

The  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  sovereignty  by  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  in  Thulam  1107  M.  E.  (November  1931)  have  been 
specially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  State;  and  not 
only  has  much  new  ground  been  covered  but  so  many 
activities  in  several  domains  have  been  initiated  that  this 
period  may  well  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  New 
Era.  These  activities  relate  not  only  to  endeavours  usually 
designated  as  “nation  building  efforts”  but  comprise 
programmes  for  the  attainment  of  true  spiritual  values  and 
communal  unity  as  well  as  for  the  stimulation  of  those 
aptitudes  and  gifts,  industrial,  literary  and  artistic,  for 
which  the  people  of  this  State  have  been  justly  celebrated. 
Financial,  industrial  and  manuiacturing  schemes  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  development  of  cheap  power,  the  ■  re¬ 
orientation  of  education  succeeding  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  the  encouragement  of  scholarship,  art  and 
music,  the  realisation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Hindu  faith  embodied  in  the  Temple  Entry- Proclamation  and 
the  events  that  have  followed  it — these  are  achievements 
that  have  given  rise  to  confident  hopes  for  a  brilliant  future. 

Travancore  has  always  enjoyed  the  reign  of  law  and 
has  been  governed  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ideals  But  comParative  isolation  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  veil  of  ignorance  which 
concealed  its  achievements  from  the  world  outside.  The 
accession  of  His  Highness  the  present  MahSrsja  brought 
with  it  a  change  of  outlook.  While  following  his  illustrious 
predecessors  in  devoting  the  best  energies  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  subjects, 
His  Highness  has  been  able  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  the 
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times,  to  override  the  traditions  of  a  stay-at-home  life,  to 
get  into  contact  with  imperial  statesmen  and  the  world’s 
thinkers,  and  put  Travancore  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
map  of  progressive  India.  The  old  moorings  are  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care.  But  when  an  enlightened  policy 
of  public  justice  demands  changes  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  His  Highness  boldly  accepts  a  forward  policy 
in  order  to  secure  for  all  classes  of  the  people  their 
legitimate  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  ideals 
envisaged  by  the  Maharaja  are  best  described  in  His 
Highness’  own  words : 

“  An  efficient  administration,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  liberal  political  institutions  are  the  prime 
conditions  of  civilised  life,  but  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  people,  their  earning  capacity  and  their  general 
standard  of  comfort  form  the  permanent  bulwark  of 
national  prosperity. 

“  The  identity  of  interests  between  the  British  Crown 
and  -the  State  is  riot  mere  political  theory,  but  is  felt  to  be 
the  result  of  deep  sympathy  and  understanding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  feeling  of  guaranteed  position  and  assured 
prosperity  on  the  other. 

“I  have  been  mindful  of  the  need  to  conserve  the 
ancient  ideals  of  Indian  kingship,  while  fitting  the  State  to 
play  its  part  in  any  constitution  that  may  be  devised  for 
India  as  a  whole.” 

His  Highness  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
was  installed  as  the  Maharaja.  The  Installation  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  17th  Chingain  1100  M.  E. 

•  (1st  September  1924)  was  but  a  formal 

ceremony.  The  Maharaja  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  exalted  position.  His  Highness’  face  shone 
in  mingled  dignity  and  benevolence.  The  large  concourse 
of  people  who  assembled  at  the  capital  to  witness  the 
Durbar  procession  felt  to  their  intense  joy  that  though 
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Mttlam  Thiruna.1  was  no  more,  the  traditions  of  the 
ruling  family,  hallowed  by  time  and  circumstance,  would 
be  safe  in  the  keeping  of  his  worthy  successor.  They 
felt  great  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressionable  period  in  His  Highness’  life,  the  selfless  and 
affectionate  attention  of  a  high-souled  mother  was  being 
devoted  to  the  training  and  education  of  her  noble  son 
to  whom  was  committed  the  destinie.s  of  this  ancient 
State. 


Particular  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  training  of  His  Highness  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  scheme  of  His  Highness’ 
Education  studies  in  MalaySlam,  Sanskrit,  English 
and  other  subjects  was  carefully  planned.  Mr.Sttttr  Krshna 
PishSrati  was  the  Pundit  and  Mr.  T.  Raman  Namblsan  M.A., 
L.T.,  the  English  tutor.  Towards  the  close  of  1100,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Dodwell  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  appointed  tutor 
to  His  Highness.  He  continued  as  such  until  1103  (April 
1928)  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain  G.  T.  B.  Harvey. 
His  Highness’  progress  was  remarkable.  The  curriculum 
of  studies  included  English  literature  and  composition, 
English  and  Indian  history,  the  outlines  of  world  history, 
geography,  commercial,  regional  and  physical,  elementary 
science  and  natural  history.  In  all  these  subjects  His 
Highness  made  commendable  progress.  Sports  and  games 
had  a  fascination  for  His  Highness  from  his  tender 
years.  The  MahSr&ja  was  fond  of  riding,  and  played 
tennis  and  badminton  with  avidity.  Those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  invited  to  the  tennis  and  other 
parties  in  the  palace  have  been  invariably  struck  with  the 
human  element  in  His  Highness,  which  makes  men.  and 
women  forget  the  difference  of  rank  and  position  in  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy  equality,  the  Maharaja  playing  the 
host' in  the  plenitude  of  courteous  geniality  and  command¬ 
ing  dignity. 
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Several  tours  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  help 
the  education  of  the  young  Maharaja.  In  1103  M.  E.  His 
Highness  accompanied  by  His  Highness’  mother,  H.  H. 
Mah&rsni  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  visited  Madras,  Ootaca- 
mund,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Benares  and  Delhi.  His  Highness 
and  His  Highness’  mother  again  visited  Calcutta  in 
1104  M.  E. 

In  1105  M.E.  (April  1930)  Mr.  P.  C.  Dutt  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  was  appointed  Administrative  Tutor  to  His 
Highness.  Soon  after  this  His  Highness  proceeded  to  Ban¬ 
galore  for  a  course  of  training  in  administration.  Regular 
lessons  in  general  education  had  ceased  by  this  time,  but  the 
practice  of  writing  essays  on  topics  studied  during  the  week 
continued.  His  Highness  was  glad  to  keep  up  his  reading  in 
many  and  varied  subjects,  including  political  theory  and  the 
history  of  institutions.  This  war  followed  by  a  course  of 
training  in  the  practical  details  of  government  by  careful 
observation  and  close  study  of  actual  life  in  select  villages. 
Visits  were  paid  to  important  engineering  and  irrigational 
works,  agricultural  farms  and  laboratories,  hospitals,  law 
courts  and  other  public  offices.  His  Highness  also  attended 
meetings  of  the  Mysore  Executive  Council,  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Council  and  certain  confer¬ 
ences  at  which  matters  relating  to  public  welfare  were 
discussed.  His  Highness  stayed  in  Mysore  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  months  receiving  the  genial  hospitality  which 
a  senior  Indian  Maharaja  cheerfully  extended  to  a  brother 
ruler  of  an  ancient  and  enlightened  State. 

Returning  to  Tra  van  core  in  1106  M.  E.  (July  1931) 
His  Highness  commenced  a  systematic  study  of  the  public 
administration  of  the  State  and  its  social,  political  and 
economic  problems.  Visits  were  paid  to  almost  all  the 
important  offices  and  institutions.  From  the  nature  of 
the  enquiries  made  and  the  questions  put  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  offices  and  institutions  it  was  soon  evident 
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that  His  Highness  had  already  mastered  the  guiding 
principles  as  well  as  the  details  of  administration  with 
such  precision  and  thoroughness  that  the  highest  and 
most  experienced  officers  of  Government  found  it  difficult 
to  give  ready  and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  searching 
questions  asked  of  them.  Thus,  when  His  Highness 
began  to  exercise  ruling  powers  the  country  felt  that  under 
the  promising  Ruler  it  had  come  to  its  own. 

The  Investiture  ceremony  was  celebrated  on  the  20th 
of  Thulam  1107  (6th  Nov.  1931).  The  capital  city  presented 
Investiture  a  ®ay  aPPeai’ance  of  bappy  cheer.  After 
the  arrival  of  Her  Highness  the  Maharapi 
Regent,  Her  Highness  MaharSni  Parvathi  Bayi,  and  Her 
Highness  Sri  KSrt'hika  Thirunal,  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  accompanied  by  His  Highness  the  Elya  Raja 
reached  the  Durbar  Hall,  driving  in  state,  cheered  by  the 
large  crowds  of  exultant  subjects  who  had  collected  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  road.  His  Highness  was  received 
at  the  portico  by  the  Dewan  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Nayar  Brigade.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired 
and  the  troops  paid  the  usual  honours.  Their  Highnesses 
then  took  their  seats,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  on  the  ■ 
musnad,  and  Her  Highness  the  Maharani  Regent  in  the 
royal  chair  to  the  left. 

Lieut.  Cdl.  H.  R.  N.  Pritchard,  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General,  Madras  States,  presented  to  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  a  Kharitha  from  the  Viceroy,  which 
was  read  by  the  Dewan,  Mr.  V.  S.  Subrahmania  Aiyar, 
the  whole  assembly  standing.  The  troops  presented 
arms,  and  the  Band  played  the  National  Anthem,  which 
was  followed  by  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  and  a  feu 
de  joie.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  then  read 
the  Proclamation  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  audience  again  standing.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
Her  Highness  the  Maharapi  Regent,  the  Agent  to  the 
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Governor-General,  H.  H.  the  Elaya  RSja,  the  Dewan  and  a 
few  others  then  moved  to  the  tribune  where  the  Malayslam 
renderings  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Agent  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  Her  Highness  the  MahSrSni  Regent,  and  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  were  read  to  the  troops  and  the 
public  at  large.  When  the  reading  of  His  Highness’  Procla¬ 
mation  was  over  there  was  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
and  a  feu  de  joie.  The  troops  called  out  three  cheers  for  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja.  Coming  back  to  the  Durbar  Hall 
His  Highness  again  took  his  seat  on  the  musnad,  and  the 
MaharSni  Regent  on  a  chair  to  the  left  of  the  Regent’s  chair 
which  she  occupied  before.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  then  delivered  his  address.  His  Highness’  reply  was 
a  master-piece  of  eloquence  laden  with  the  most  patriotic 
sentiments.  It  was  as  follows : 

“Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  British  first  settled 
in  this  land,  and  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly  campaigns  and  the  wars  with  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tipu  Sultan,  the  friendship  between  Travancore  and  the 
Paramount  Power  was  cemented  by  steadfast  mutual 
adherence  and  mutual  service,  and  as  early  as  1795  it  was 
possible  for  the  Honourable  The  East  India  Company  to 
refer  to  their  “ancient  friendship’’  with  the  Raja.  The 
undertaking  then  given  by  the  East  India  Company  not  to 
impede  in  any  wise  the  course  of  administration  of  the 
Raja’s  Government  and  to  defend  him  against  external 
enemies  was  a  further  proof  of  that  friendship,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  pride  and  rejoicing  that  Travancore  can  claim 
credit  for  equal  fidelity  to  its  obligations.  Peace  and  amity 
have  been  the  watchwords  and  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  Paramount  Power  and  the 
State,  and  it  may  well  be  asserted  that  our  interests  have 
throughout  been  identical. 

“On  this  solemn  occasion  when  I,  as  a  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  ancient  Chera  dynasty  and  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  my  country, 
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assume  the  Government  of  the  State  after  recognition  and 
investiture  by  the  Viceroy,  I  am  proud  to  recall  the  historic 
basis  and  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  ties  that  bind 
this  country  and  its  Ruler  to  Iiis  Majesty  the  King* 
Emperor  and  his  representatives.  These  ties  have  been  rend¬ 
ered  all  the  closer  in  my  case  on  account  of  the  discerning 
sympathy  and  the  personal  friendship  and  guidance  which 
have  been  extended  to  me  by  His  Excellency  the  present 
Viceroy  of  India  to  whom  I  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  transmit  to  His  Excellency  and 
the  Countess  of  Willingdon  my  profound  feelings  of  esteem 
and  respect  ? 

“You  have  been  good  enough  in  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  listened  with  interest  and  legitimate  pride,  to  advert 
to  the  steady  progress  which  my  State  has  been  able  to 
make.  That  progress  has  been  due  to  the  zealous  and 
untiring  efforts  of  my  predecessors  and  to  the  enlightened 
solicitude  of  my  aunt,  the  Maharani  Regent,  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Travancore  to  which  you  have  referred.  I  now  take 
up  the  reins  of  a  settled  and  well-ordered  Government,  but 
I  do  so  not  in  a  spirit  of  vain-glory  of  self-satisfaction  but 
full  of  an  abiding  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
entailed  by  this  magnificent  heritage. 

“You  have  rightly  referred  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  State.  Satisfactory  as  it  is  from 
certain  points  of  view  and  lucky  as  the  State  has  been  to 
escape  from  the  more  calamitous  effects  of  the  grave  crisis 
which  is  now  world-wide  in  character  and  range,  the  position 
is  still  fraught  with  anxiety,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
and  through  you  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  that  it  will  be 
my  constant  aim  to  follow  the  example  of  freedom  from 
ostentation  and  carefulness  in  husbanding  our  resources 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  have  been  the  dominant  principles 
of  the  Rulers  of  Travancore. 

“You  have  also  referred  to  the  unique  position 
attained  by  the  State  ip  the  matter  of  education  and  othep 
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nation-building  activities,  administrative  and  legislative. 
Need  I  say  that  it  will  be  my  earnest  and  constant  endea¬ 
vour  to  assist  in  the  further  development  of  the  State  on 
the  same  lines  and  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress  ? 

“Situated  as  it  is  in  the  southernmost  corner  of  India 
and  isolated  in  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  sub¬ 
continent,  Travancore,  in  spite  of  its  all-round  progress,  its 
population  of  five  millions,  its  revenue  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  crores  and  its  achievements  and  aspirations,  is  not  so 
well-known  in  India  and  in  England  as  one  would  legiti¬ 
mately  expect.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  demand  to  ask  that 
a  State,  exceeded  in  population  only  by  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  should  have  its  position  more  definitely  and  un¬ 
equivocally  recognised  ? 

“  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  kindly 
sentiments  which  have  pervaded  your  speech,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  my  relations  with  you  as  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy’s  representative  and  as  the  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Government  of  India,  will  ever  be  of  the 
same  friendly  and  cordial  character  as  in  the  past. 

“There  are  many  and  serious  problems  confronting 
India  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  future  inter-relations 
of  British  India  and  the  Indian  States  are  under  review. 
Far-reaching  political  and  constitutional  changes  are  being 
debated  and  deliberated  upon,  and  in  view  to  these  develop¬ 
ments  I  have,  after  consultation  with  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  and  yourself,  decided  to  avail  myself  of  the  services 
of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  who  is  a  trusted  friend  of 
my  family,  as  my  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser. 

“Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  convey  my  most  cordial 
and  sincere  thanks  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
for  the  great  hospitality  extended  to  me  by  him  personally 
and  for  the  unfailing  and  friendly  assistance  afforded  by 
His  Highness  and  the  officers  of  his  administration  in  the 
pourse  of  my  training  in  his  State.  My  thanks  are  qlso  due 
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to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  the  facilities  provided  to 
me  for  studying  the  British  system  of  administration. 

“May  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Dodwell  whose  presence  here  to-day  I  am  very  glad  to 
note  ?  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dutt  for  his 
unremitting  and  valuable  services  as  my  Administrative 
Tutor. 

“You  have  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  zeal  displayed 
by  me  in  making  myself  familiar  with  my  subjects  and 
their  wants  and  the  working  of  the  various  departments  in 
the  State.  This  work  has  been  to  me  not  a  mere  matter  of 
routine  but  an  unalloyed  pleasure ;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
shall  be  enabled,  by  God’s  grace,  to  earn  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  all  communities  and  classes  amongst  my  people 
whose  advancement  in  every  department  of  life  will  be  my 
perpetual  pre-occupation  and  my  sole  aim.  It  is,  as  you  have 
truly  said,  a  very  great  trust  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
me,  and  I  realise  that  that  trust  will  not  be  well  discharged 
except  to  the  extent  that  I  am  able  to  promote  the  peace, 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  my  subjects.  It  is  a  con¬ 
solation  and  a  great  privilege  that  in  my  task  I  shall  have 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  watchful  solicitude  and 
the  unparalleled  devotion  of  my  mother  to  whom  I  owe  more 
than  I  can  ever  express  in  words. 

“It  only  remains  for  me  to  announce  that  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  this  occasion  I  have  resolved  to  pay  out  of 
my  private  funds  a  sum  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  serve  as 
initial  capital  for  a  Travancore  Land  Mortgage  Bank  and 
another  sum  of  half  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  starting  a  home 
for  the  destitute  and  the  infirm.  It  is  further  my  intention 
to  place  the  Sri  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  on  a  statutory 
basis  with  enlarged  powers  and  functions,  and  a  proclamation 
will  shortly  be  issued  for  carrying  out  that  intention. 

“May  the  great  Ruler  of  human  destinies  grant  me 
the  strength  of  mind,  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  to  fulfil 
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those  great  duties  and  obligations  that  have  devolved 
upon  me!” 

Sentiments  like  these,  the  language  in  which  they 
were  couched,  and  the  dignity  and  sincerity  with  which  the 
speech  was  delivered,  evoked  profound  admiration.  In  the 
evening  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  went  in  procession 
from  the  Fort  to  the  Kaudiyar  Palace  escorted  by  the 
military,  the  State  horses  and  caparisoned  elephants, 
banners,  ensigns  and  other  emblems  of  royalty.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  liailiam  (chariot),  inlaid  with 
green  and  gold,  and  brilliantly  lit  with  electricity,  was  drawn 
by  six  horses  with  postillion  outriders.  From  his  seat  on 
the  throne  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  liatliam ,  His  Highness 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  warm  greetings  of  the  crowds 
who  thronged  the  road  along  a  distance  of  five  miles. 

The  next  day  also  witnessed  great  demonstrations, 
for  it  was  His  Highness’  birthday.  .Toy  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed  throughout  the  State.  His  Highness  had  a  busy 
time  receiving  visitors,  attending  important  functions,  and 
doing  very  hard  work  in  cheerful  regularity.  The  usual 
religious  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  coronation  were 
performed  with  great  solemnity.  The  Pa^iyUtam  in  the 
PadmanabhaswEmi  temple  was  duly  performed.  The  release 
jo  thirty-six  prisoners  from  the  Trivandrum  Central  Prison 
was  an  act  of  secular  mercy  which  proclaimed  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  clemency. 

The  birthday  festivities  and  the  celebrations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Investiture  continued  for  a  week.  There 
were  grand  functions  in,  all  the  taluks  in  honour  of  the 
event.  Naturally,  Trivandrum  took  the  lead.  The  efforts 
made  by  the  Investiture  Celebration  Committee  were 
crowned  with  complete  success.  An  All-India  Industrial 
and  Ar-t  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  capital,  which  attracted 
immense  crowds  from  far  and  near  including  large  numbers 
of  people  from  outside  the  State.  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  family  were  pleased  to 
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grace  the  exhibition  grounds  with  their  encouraging  pre¬ 
sence.  The  exhibition  was  an  excellent  demonstration  of' 
the  potentialities  of  the  State,  its  great  natural  resources, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  organisation  in  the  dire¬ 
ction  of  industrial  enterprises. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  His 
Highness’  Government  interested  itself  in  political  and 
More  privileges  constitutional  questions.  In  former  times 
no  Indian  State  possessed  a  more  secured 
position  for  administrative  independence  in  the  scheme 
of  British  paramountcy  in  India  than  Travancore  did."  But 
latterly  political  practices  and  conventions  had  grown  up 
which  made  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  Resident  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the 
provisions  of  subsisting  treaties,  The  representative  of  the 
Paramount  Power  insisted  on  the  previous  approval  of  his 
Government  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  by  the  rulers. 
Successive  Residents  claimed  that  the  judgments  of  the 
High  Court  awarding  sentence  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  should  be  forwarded  to  them.  They  also  claimed 
that  they  should  be  consulted  beforehand  in  making 
appointments  in  the  public  service  of  the  State  which 
carried  a  salary  of  Rs.  500  and  above  per  mensem.  At  His 
Highness’  instance  and  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  C,  P. 
Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser  to 
His  Highness,  the  Government  of  India  recognised  the  force 
of  the  representations  made  by  Travancore  and  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  the  said  practices.  Thus  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  is  in  fact  as  in  law  the  legislative  sovereign, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  supreme  executive  head  of 
the  State. 

Other  matters  of  importance-  to  the  State  were 
also  taken  up  for  consideration.  Enquiry  was  started 
into  questions  relating  to  the  position  of  Travancore 
93 
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in  the  commonwealth  of  provinces  and  States  in  the  new 
scheme  of  constitutional  advancement 
InComnfitteeS'  which  was  being  adumbrated  by  the 
British  parliament.  As  a  result  of  the 
second  Round  Table  Conference  the  Indian  States’ 
Committee  had  been  appointed  <l  to  explore  more  fully 
the  specific  financial  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
certain  individual  States.”  The  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  was  the  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Davidson,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
Williams  and  J.  R.  Martin,  with  Messrs.  K.  S.  Fitze  and 
P.  J.  Patrick  as  Secretaries.  They  visited  Travancore  in 
February  1932.  The  committee  held  several  conferences 
with  the  Dewan  and  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  assisted 
by  the  Political  Secretary  to  Government.  The  committee 
was  furnished  with  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
special  problems  of  Travancore.  Among  other  important 
subjects,  the  case  for  the  revision  of  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  payable  under  the  Interportal  Convention  of 
1865  received  the  prominent  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  ‘immunities’  and  ‘privileges’ 
enjoyed  by  Travancore  in  respect  of  customs,  salt,  tobacco, 
posts  and  coinage  were  examined.  The  origin  of  the  cash 
contributions  paid  by  the  State  to  the  British  Government 
received  due  attention.  The  anomalies  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  arising  from  the  existence,  within  the  State’s 
territory,  of  a  few  isolated  areas  under  British  occupation, 
viz.,  Anjengo,  Thanka&Seri  and  the  Shertalla  patfam  lands, 
were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

A  few  months  after  the  Installation,  Dewan  Bahadur 
V.  S.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
office  of  Dewan.  Mr.  T.  Austin  I.  C.  S. 

New  Dewan  ,  ,  , 

who  was  appointed  m  his  place  took 
charge  of  the  administration  the  next  day,  the  7th  Kum- 
bham  1107  M.  E.  (19th  February  1932.) 
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Realising  the  fitness  of  bis  people  to  work  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions  in  the  light  of  experience  gained 
'  1  through  many  decades  and  having  complete 

g  re  faith  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his 
person  and  throne.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  gave  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  with  competent  advice,  a  large  measure 
of  constitutional  reform  calculated  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  State  with  a  national  as  dis.- 
tinguished  from  a  communal  outlook  in  politics,  Early  in 
1108  M.  E.  (L932  A.  D.)  His  Highness  issued  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reforms  Act  which,  while  placing  the  Sri  Mftlam 
Popular  Assembly  on  a  statutory  basis  and  reforming 
the  Legislative  Council,  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

For  a  correct  understandhig  of  the  full  import  and 
significance  of  this  measure  of  constitutional  reform  the 
state  of' affairs  which  existed  before  the  Act  may  be  briefly 
described.  The  Sii  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  was  a  popular 
institution.  The  best  men  in  the  country  were  glad  to  serve 
in  it  as  members.  Dewan  after  Dewan  gave  the  Assembly 
his  meed  of  genuine  praise  for  the  patriotism  of  its  outlook 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  suggestions.  But  the  Assembly  met 
only  once  a  year.  It  had  no  deliberative  function  allowed  by 
law  or  even  by  executive  orders.  Each  member  was  permit¬ 
ted  only  to  make  representations  on  any  two  subjects  chosen 
by  him  and  communicated  to  the  Government  in  advance. 
The  Government  reserved  to  themselves  the  absolute  right 
to  disallow  any  subject  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be 
prejudicial  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  allow.  There  was 
in  fact  no  discussion,  no  provision  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  House.  Some  critics  used  to  speak  of  the  Sri  Mulam 
Assembly  as  a  mere  petitioning  body.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  to  place  that  institution  on  a  statutory 
basis  and  invest  it  with  greater  rights  and  privileges.  The 
reform  of  the  Popular  Assembly  necessarily  involved  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  well,  His 
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Highness  the  Mahsfsja,  therefore,  resolved  to  re-shape  the 
existing  constitutional  machinery  and  regulate  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  a  progressive  administration  and  an  edu¬ 
cated  people. 

The  legislature  thus  ushered  into  existence  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  chambers,  the  $rl  Malam  Assembly  and  the 
£vi  Chithra  State  Council.  The  Assembly  consists  of 
seventy-two  members  of  whom  sixty-two  are  non-officials 
and  ten  officials.  .Forty-three  of  the  non-official  members 
are  elected  by  general  territorial  constituencies  and  five  by 
special  constituencies  representing  planters  and  jenmies  as 
well  as  commercial  interests.  Fourteen  non-official  seats  are 
reserved  for  nomination  by  Government  in  order  to  give 
representation  to  minority  communities  and  other  inade¬ 
quately  represented  interests.  The  Dewan  is  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  but  a  Deputy  President  elected  by  the 
Assembly  is  to  preside  over  its  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  President.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  nomination 
of  a  panel  of  chairmen.  The  franchise  rules  for  the  Assembly 
are  conceived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  opportunity  for  all 
persons  who  hold  lands  within  the  State  as  registered  own¬ 
ers,  inamdSrs,  and  tenants,  assessable  to  a  tax  of  not  less 
than  five  rupees  per  year,  for  all  those  who  pay  income-tax 
to  Government  or  pay  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  rupee  in 
any  municipality,  graduates  of  Indian  Universities  and  the 
Universities  in  the  Empire.  Women  enjoy  equal  rights 
,  “  the  matter  of  voting  and  membership  in  regard  to  both 
the  chambers. 

The  State  Council  is  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are  non-officials,  and  ten 
officials.  .  Sixteen  non-official  members  represent  the  gene¬ 
ral  territorial  constituencies,  and  six  members  are  elected 
by  special  interests  such  as  commerce,  jenmies,  planters, 
municipalities  and  political  pensioners.  Five  lion-officials' 
are  nominated  by  Government.  The  Dewan  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  ex  officio.  A  panel  of  chairmen  is  also 
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nominated.  The  franchise  for  the  State  Council  follows 
mainly  the  heads  of  qualifications  for  that  of  the  Assembly^ 
But  the  property  qualification  is  higher,  the  qualifying 
annual  land  tax  in  this  case  being  rupees  twenty-five  as 
againsc  rupees  five  for  the  Assembly.  Graduates  of  ten 
years  standing,  and  those  who  have  a  monthly  pension  of 
rupees  one  hundred  are  also  eligible  to  vote.  Persons  below 
thirty  years  of  age  are  not  eligible  as  voters  or  candidates 
to  the  State  Council. 

The  term  of  each  Council  and  Assembly  is  four 
years.  The  Government  may  exercise  the  power  to  extend 
the  time  or  order  dissolution  before  the  expiry  of  the 
prescribed  term.  But  the  next  session  of  either  House 
must  be  summoned  to  take  place  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  dissolution. 

The  Act  provides  that  “subject  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  ruler  to  make  and  pass  laws  independent  of  the 
legislature  which  are'expressly  declared  to 

owera  ke  an(j  t0  kave  keen  always  possessed  and 
retained  by  Us”,  the  legislature  may  pass  bills  which  become 
laws  when  assented  to  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja. 
Either  chamber  may  initiate,  discuss  and  pass  measures  on 
all  subjects,  legislative  or  administrative,  except  those 
which  are  expressly  kept  out  of  their  purview  viz,,  those 
relating  to  or  affecting  the  Ruling  Family  of  Travancore  or 
any  member  thereof  or  the  management  of  their  household, 
the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Paramount 
Power  or  with  foreign  princes  or  states,  matters  governed 
by  treaties,  conventions  or  agreements  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  Government  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  Power.  The  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reforms 
Act  and  the  rules  framed  thereunder  are  also  kept 
outside  the  scope  of  their  powers.  Measures  relating  to  or 
affecting  the  military  forces  or  .the  Dgvaswams  may  not  be 
considered  qr  enacted  without  the  previous  ^anctipp  in 
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writing  of  the  Dewan.  Such  sanction  is  also  necessary  in 
regard  to  measures  affecting  the  public  revenues  of  the  State 
or  imposing  any  charge  on  such  revenues  or  the  religion  or 
the  religious  rites  and  usages  of  any  class  of  the  subjects 
of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  or  in  regard  to  repealing  or 
amending  any  law  in  force  which  had  been  passed  otherwise 
than  through  the  present  chambers  or  the  old  legislative 
oounoil.  No  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ruler  for 
bis  assent  if  it  has  not  been  passed  by  both  the  chambers- 
The  Dewan  has  powers  vested  in  nim  to  stop  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Council  by  certifying  that  it  affects  the 
safety  or  tranquility  of  the  State  or  any  part  thereof.  He 
possesses  also  the  authority  to  certify  a  bill  if  the  legislature 
refuses  leave  to  introduce  or  fails  to  pass  in  a  form 
recommended  by  the  Government.  Authority  is  vested 
in  the  Dewan  to  make  and  submit  legislative  measures 
in  emergent  cases,  which,  when  assented  to  by  His  Highness 
shall  have  the  force  of  law  for  the  space  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Gazette. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  State  is  laid  before  both  the 
chambers  in  the  form  of  a  statement.  The  Assembly 
possesses  larger  powers  of  financial  control  than  the 
Council;  for  it  may  assent  or  refuse  its  assent  to  any 
demand  or  reduce  the  amount  by  a  lump  sum .  reduc¬ 
tion  or  the  omission  or  reduction  of  any  particular  item 
or  items  of  proposed  expenditure.  The  Council  may  assent 
or  refuse  its  assent  to  any  demand,  but  has  no  power  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  any  demand.  In  cases  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  bodies  regarding  the  voting  of  any 
particular  demand  the  Dewan  has  the  power  to  refer  such 
demand  to  the  decision  of  a  joint  committee.  In  any 
case  the  Dewan  may  declare  that  he  is  satisfied  that  any 
demand,  which  has  been  refused  by  the  Assembly,  the 
Council  or  the  joint  committee,  is  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Government,  and  the  Government 
Way  act  as  if  that  deniand  had  been  assented  to  by  the 
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Assembly,  the  Council  or  the  joint  committee.  The  Devvan 
possesses  also  the  power  to  authorise  such  expenditure  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  Government  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  interests  of  Government  or  any  Department  of 
Government  or  for  the  safety  or  tranquility  of  the  State  or 
any  part  thereof. 

A  Finance  Committee  composed  of  certain  official 
and  some  elected  non-official  members  of  the  Assembly 
makes  a  preliminary  scrutiny  of  the  budgets  and  demands 
for  supplementary  grants.  A  Public  Accounts  Committee 
with  a  similar  constitution  discusses  and  deals  with  the 
Audit  and  Appropriation  reports  of  the  Government  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  heads  of  expenditure  not  removed  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  legislature,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Government  may  refer  to  it. 

Both  the  Houses  have  the  right  of  asking  questions 
and  supplementary  questions  and  moving  resolutions  on 
matters  of  public  interest.  There  is  freedom  of  speech  in 
both  chambers  subject,  however,  to  the  rules  and  standing 
orders. 

The  liberal  nature  of  this  measure  of  reform  was  the 
result  of  the  bold  initiative  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
and  the  scheme  and  the  details  benefited  a  great  deal  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  whose  mastery 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  modern  constitutions  and 
his  long  experience  o.f  the  working  of  representative* 
institutions  are  so  widely  known  and  appreciated.  Mr. 
Austin,  the  Dewan,  also  did  his  best  to  implement  the  far- 
reaching  reform.  The  Act  was  a  distinct  and  liberal  advance 
on  similar  legislation  in  other  Indian  States.  What  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunsl  MahSrSja  granted  within 
a  year  of  his  accession,  other  rulers  of  Indian  States 
have  not  been  able  to  vouchsafe  to  their  subjects  tp 
this  day. 
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The  allocation  of  constituencies  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  seats  were  matters  of  great  difficulty,  especially 
because  the  number  of  members  had  to  be 
Constituencies  nmited  suitably  to  the  size  of  the  State  and 
its  total  population  of  over  five  million  souls  distributed  in 
thirty-two  taluks.  To  allot  seats  on  a  strictly  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion  was  impossible.  The  splitting  up  of  taluks 
had  to  be  avoided  both  on  account  of  administrative  con¬ 
siderations  and  the  interests  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
elections.  The  general  rule  was  to  give  a  seat  to  each  of 
the  taluks;  but  two  seats  each  were  allowed  to  taluks  with 
a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  upwards.  In 
one  case  three  seats  were  assigned  to  a  single  taluk  which 
had  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  some  cases  the  former  grouping  of  constituencies  was 
altered  in  order  to  afford  greater  chances  to  Ilavas  and 
Muslims  in  general  constituencies.  Special  interests  like 
those  of  the  jeumies,  planters,  municipalities,  commerce 
and  iudustry  were  given  separate  representation. 

But  demand  was  made  by  certain  important  sections 
of  the  population  such  as  the  Ilavas,  the  Muslinds  and 
some  sections  of  Christians  for  communal  electorates,  or 
reservation  of  seats  to  particular  communities  in  the  joint 
electorates,  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength. 
The  Government  was  not  prepared  to  constitute  com¬ 
munal  electorates  or  to  reserve  seats  for  particular  com¬ 
munities  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Nevertheless, 
liberal  provisions  were  made  for  substantial  represent¬ 
ation  of  all  communities  which  could  not  secure  adequate 
number  of  seats  by  election.  The  constituencies  were 
delimited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  communities 
whose  voting  strength  was  comparatively  small  to  return 
the  largest  possible  number  of  representatives.  Provision 
was  also  made  to  fill  the  deficiency,  if  any,  by  what  was 
known  as  facultative  representation  and  nomination. 
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The  reforms  scheme  received  general  approbation 
throughout  the  country.  But  before  long,  for  various  reasons, 
certain  sections  of  Christians  in  combination  with  a  few 
Ilavas  and  Muslims  formed  themselves  into  what  became 
known  as  the  Joint  Political  Congress  of  Samyuktha  party, 
They  carried  on  a  wide-spread  campaign  for  reservation  of 
seats  to  the  different  communities,  sects  and  sub-sects  in 
the  country  strictly  in  proportion  to  population.  They  also 
pleaded  for  constituencies  with  multiple  seats.  The  agit¬ 
ation  was  based  on  an  apprehension  that  under  an  electoral 
scheme  founded  mainly  on  property  qualification  tbeNayars 
were  likely  to  gain  seats  in  the  legislature  in  excess  of 
what  might  fall  to  them  on  a  strictly  population  basis.  So 
long  as  the  property  qualification  was  adhered  to,  theNayars 
were  bound  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  seats  than  they 
would  under  a  strict  numerical  basis  ;  for  they  constitute 
the  largest  body  of  tax-payers.  The  Government  declined 
to  recognise  the  principle  that  seats  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  sections  and  communities  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  section  or  commu¬ 
nity.  However,  the  electoral  scheme  was  slightly  modified 
so  as  to  ensure  adequate  representation  of  minority  commu¬ 
nities  and  others  who  could  not  by  virtue  of  their  electoral 
strength  secure  such  representation  by  election.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  on  this  basis,  but  nevertheless,  the  Joint 
Political  Gongress  or  the  Samyuktha  party  not  only 
abstained  from  the  elections  but  set  up  iST&yar  candidates 
in  constituencies  where  the  voting  strength  of  the  Nayars 
was  negligible  and  where  Nayar  candidates  had  normally 
little  chance  of  success.  This  expedient  was  resorted  to 
with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  claim  that  the  Nayar 
element  dominated  the  legislature.  However  when  the  new 
legislature  was  formed  all  the  different  communities  in  the 
State  obtained  substantial  representation. 

The  first  session  of  the  newly  constituted  legislative 
bodies  was  held  in  Karkajakam  1108.  This  was  a  matter 
94 
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of  gratification  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  who  was  at 
the  time  on  a  visit  to  'England  and  other  . 

Hl8n^^g®BS’  .European  countries.  His  Highness’  chief 
pre-occupation  was  the  good  of  the  State 
and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  desired  that  the 
representative  institutions  in  Travancore  should  grow 
from  strength  to  strength.  From  England  His  Highness 
sexlt  a  message  to  the  joint  sitting  of  the  fcSrl  Chi  thru  State 
Council  and  the  Sri  Mttlam  Assembly  at  tho  time  of  their 
inauguration. 

“The  two  Houses  of  tho  re-constituted  Legislature 
of  Travancore  are  now  about  to  commence  their  labours, 
and  although  I  shall  not  be  able  to  inaugurate  them  in 
person  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit,  and  it  is  with  the  • 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  send  to  them  a  message  of  God¬ 
speed,  and  of  congratulations  to  the  elected  and  nominated 
members  who  are  now  shouldering  large  responsibilities. 

“These  two  legislative  bodies  have  been  designed  to 
carry  forward  the  policy  initiated  by  my  illustrious  pre¬ 
decessors  of  enabling  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  part  in 
the  legislative,  financial  and  other  measures  concerning 
Travancore  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  Government 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Very  large  powers 
of  legislation,  financial  scrutiny  and  interpellation  have 
been  vested  in  them,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  in  a  spirit, 
of  mutual  co-operation  and  good-feeling,  these  powers  will ' 
be  exercised  for  the  good  of  Travancore,  and  in  suoh  manner 
as  to  help  Travancore  to  take  an  adequate  and  honourable 
part  in  achieving  the  destiny  of  India.  I  feel  sure  that  the. 
various  communities  and  interests  represented  by  election 
and  nomination  will  realise  that  the  world  is  passing 
through  a  critical  period  and  that  in  Travancore,  as  else-  •. 
where,  politics  are  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  there  is  need 
for  a  wide  outlook  and  a  patriotism  that  transcends  • 
temporary  and  accidental  barriers  of  birth  and  creed  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
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development  of  our  industries  and  the  general  levelling  up 
of  our  standards  with  a  view  to  secure  for  our  people  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  are  the  aims  as  well  as  the 
justification  of  all  Governments. 

“I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  constitutional 
experiment  that  has  been  started  in  Travancore  is  being 
watched  with  sympathy  and  interest  by  many  outside  the 
State  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  recently  made  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members 
and  the  valued  friendship  of  the  Paramount  Power  and  of 
His  Majesty's  representatives  in  India,  the  State  will  play 
its  appropriate  role  in  the  India  of  the  future.” 

While  this  liberal  policy  of  associating  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  legislation  and  admini¬ 
stration  in  Travancore  was  taking  a  con- 
]3uro]^eanntour  crete  shap0.  His  Highness  the  Mah&r'aja 
was,  as  mentioned  already,  on  a  visit  to 
Europe.  His  Highness  was  the  first  Ruler  of  this  ancient 
State  to  cross  the  seas.  Her  Highness  MahSrani  Psrvathi 
Bayi  and  her  daughter  H.  H.  Sri  K&rt'hika  Thirunal  had 
already  given  eloquent  proof  of  the  readiness  to  shake 
off  meaningless  restrictions  by  visiting  Europe  a  little 
earlier;  and  in  loyal  appreciation  of  that  courageous 
readiness  the  people  of  Travancore  gave  Their  Highnesses  a 
genuine  welcome  home.  Her  Highness  MahSrani  PSrvathi 
Bayi,  His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja  and  Her  Highness 
KSrt'hika  Thirunal,  accompanied  the  MahSrSja.  Setting 
sail  from  Bombay  8th  April  1933  (26th  Mlnam  1108). 
Their  Highnesses  touched  at  Aden,  Port  Said  and  '  Mar¬ 
seilles.  The  party  stopped  at  Nice  for  a  week  paying 
visits  to  Cannes,  Grasse,  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.  Tra¬ 
velling  via  Milan  and  Venice  the  royal  party  reached 
Vienna  where  they  spent  seventeen  days.  Their  High¬ 
nesses  called  qn  the  President  of  the  Austrian  republic  who 
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returned  the  visit.  At  Karlsbad  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Henry  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Duke  of  Maklenburg, 
the  Prince  Consort  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
called  on  Their  Highnesses.  After  visiting  many  important 
places  in  central  Europe  the  party  reached  Paris  on  the  9th 
June  where  Their  Highnesses  were  entertained  at  lunoh 
by  H.  H.  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  MaliSftLja  of 
•  Kapurthala.  Many  other  Indian  Princes  who  were  then 
in  that  city  called  on  the  Maharaja.  While  in  Paris  His 
Highness  entertained  H..  H.  the  Yuvar&ja  of  Mysore  and 
Prince  Bishnu  of  Nepal  at  dinner. 

On  the  14th  June  the  party  reached  London.  Their 
Highnesses’  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  synchro¬ 
nised  with  the  meetings  of  the  World  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  sittings  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Indian  reforms.  His  Highness  took  deep  interest  in  the 
subjects  which  came  in  for  discussion,  especially  those  whioh 
affected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Indian  States.  Sir  C.  P. 
Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Legal  and  Constitutional  Adviser  to  the 
Mahsrsja,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  and  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  special  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  Travancore  as  well  as  those  whioh  affect 
the  States  in  general.  On  the  15th  June  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  entertained  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  at  dinner. 

.  The  dinner  given  by  His  Highness  at  Claridge’s  was  largely 
attended.  ■  Among  the  guests  were  many  men  and  women 
of  rank,  distinction  and  fame,  cabinet  members,  retired 
proconsuls,  military  and  naval  commanders  and  Indian 
administrators.  The  Secretary  of  State  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Travancore  and  His  Highness’  administration. 

It  was  a  very  busy  time  Their  Highnesses  had  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  had  the  honour 
of  being  entertained  at  lunch  by  Their  Majesties,  the  King- 
Emperor  and  the  Queen-Empress.  They  also  attended  ft 
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Garden  Party  given  by  Their  Majesties  at  Windsor  Castle 
to  the  members  of  the  World  Economic  Conference  and  the 
Indian  Princes  then  in  London.  Several  men  of  high 
.  standing  in  the  empire  made  formal  calls  on  Their  High* 
nesses,  among  whom  were  the  prominent  members  of 
the  British  cabinet,  Lord  and  Lady  Ampthill,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of  Reading,  Sir  Stewart  Patter¬ 
son,  the  Rsja  of  Kapurthala  and  the  Rani  of  Mupdi, 

His  Highness  saw  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
of  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  met  with  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  Mayors  and  Corporations.  The  party  resided 
in  London  for  three  weeks.  The  services  of  Captain 
J.  W.  T.  Treadwell  of  the  Scots  Guards  who  was  chosen 
as  the  Maharaja’s  social  secretary  at  the  instance  of  the 
India  Office  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Leaving  London  on  the  5th  of  July  Their  Highnesses 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  started  a  well-arranged  pro¬ 
gramme  of  continental  tour.  Their  Highnesses  took  as 
much  interest  in  visiting  the  beauty  spots  of  nature,  such  as 
Mt.  Pilatus,  Interlaken,  the  Jung  Frau  Peak,  the  waterfall 
.  at  Trummelback  and  the  Blue  Lake,  as  in  visiting  opulent 
cities  embellished  by  civilised  art,  the  capitals  of  mighty 
States,  and  many  a  place  of  historical  interest.  The  Maha¬ 
raja  saw  the  field  of  Waterloo.  At  Berlin  Their  High¬ 
nesses  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
of  Germany.  On  the  13th  July  the  MaharSni  and  the 
First  Princess  went  from  Berlin  to  Karlsbad  by  train, 
while  the  Maharaja  and  the  Elaya  Raja  flew  to  Karlsbad 
the  same  afternoon.  Among  the  places  visited  by  His 
Highness  was  Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  At  Rome  the  royal  party  paid  a  visit  to  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  were  received  at  the  Vatican. 
The  Pope  presented  Their  Highnesses  commemoration 
medals  in  gold  and  silver.  From  Rome  Their  Highnesses 
proceeded  to  Naples  and  visited  Capri  and  Sorrento,  the 
remains  pf  the  lost  city  of  Pompeii,  and  the  Yesuviyg 
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Crater  and  Solfataro.  On  the  .1.2th  the  party  sailed  from 
there  and  reached  Bombay  on  the  24th. 

Arriving  at  Madras  on  the  26th  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  received  a  civic  reception  and  a  municipal 
address  at  the  corporation  buildings.  His  Highness  also 
received  addresses  from  the  Madras  Kerala  Association,  the 
Namphri  Yogakshema  Sabha  and  the  Kutolii  Menton  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  party  arrived  at  the  Trivandrum  Central 
Station  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  August  (11th  Chingam 
1109),  where  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly  waited 
on  Their  Highnesses  and  presented  an  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Travancore  public.  His  Highness  looked 
particularly  cheerful  and  happy  on  being  among  his 
subjects  once  again. 

While  in  Europe  Their  Highnesses  maintained  the 
individuality  of  their  own  customs,  wearing  only  Indian 
oostumes,  and  eating  only  Indian  food.  This  adherence  to 
time-honoured  custom  and  traditional  habits  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  The 
European  tour  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  made  Travancore 
well-known  in  Europe  and  evoked  a  growing  interest 
in  its  past  achievements  and  present  greatness.  The  tour 
also  enabled  His  Highness  to  gain  direct  knowledge  of 
modern  developments  in  the  field  of  education,  commerce, 
industry,  public  health,  municipal  administration,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  town-planning. 


In  1108,  H.  H.  the  Maharaja 
H.  H.  the  Raja  of  Sandur  visited  the 
.  ,  ,  shooting  excursion. 

Distinguished  visitors  (Dooember  1933)  R< 

of  Willingdon,  the  Viceroy,  and 
of  Willingdon  visited  Travancore. 
stranger  to  the  Ruling  Family.  He 
twjce  when  he  was  the  Governor  of 


Holkar  of  Indore  and 
Periyar  forests  on  a 
In  the  same  year 
E.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
H.  E.  the  Countess 
The  *Earl  was  no 
had  visited  the  State 
Madras.  Preparations 
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for  the  reception  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Countess  of 
Willingdon  were  made  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Many  were 
the  enjoyable  functions  got  up  in  their  honour,  the  snake- 
boat  regatta  in  the  Thevalli  lake,  the  friendly  and  official 
visits  exchanged,  the  State  Banquet  at  Kanakakunnu  .Palace, 
the  Garden  Party  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace,  theatrical  perfor¬ 
mances  and  KatTiakali  dances.  In  proposing  the  toast  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  at  the  State  Banquet  His  Highness 
said:  “Viceregal  visits  to  Travancore  have  not  been  frequent., 
Indeed,  after  Lord  Curzon  the  first  Viceroy  to  visit  Travan¬ 
core  was  Your  Excellency’s  predecessor.  Travancore  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  Indian  Government,  but  we  in  Travancore  realise  that 
at  least,  so  far  as  Your  Excellencies  are  concerned,  the 
proverb  ‘Delhi  Durast’  is  not  applicable.” 

His  Excellency  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  His  Highness 
for  the  various  administrative  measures  of  wise  patriotism, 
which  His  Highness  was  able  to  sanction  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign.  The  Viceroy  advised  the  various 
communities  to  cast  aside  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  His  Highness  in  the  laudable  endeavours  to 
promote  equality  of  opportunity- to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
“Those  of  Your  Highness’  subjects  who  have  been  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  abstain  from  participation  in  the  recent 
constitutional  changes  should  bear  in  mind  that  political 
and  social  development  is  a  process  of  slow  growth  which 
would  only  be  hindered  by  sudden  and  sweeping  changes 
calculated  to  upset  an  order  of  things  which  has  gradually 
developed  through  many  long  years.”  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Council  Chamber 
also  attest  his  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  utility  of 
the  constitutional  reforms.  “This  scheme  of  constitutional 

reforms  for  y*ur  people”,  said  he,  “ . has  anticipated  the 

larger  Reform  Scheme  for  the  whole  of  India  which  has 
been  engaging  the  active  and  earnest  consideration  of  , 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  India 
for  some  years.  Your  Highness’  State  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  progressive  traditions,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that 
this  further  advance  on  which  your  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  embark  will  prove  well-fitted  to  the  genius  of  Travan- 
core.”  His  Excellency  left  Travail  core  on  the  13tli  Decem¬ 
ber  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  things  which  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  years. 

The  Pallikkeltu  (royal  wedding)  of  Her  Highness 
Ksrfhika  ThirunSl,  First  Princess  of  Tra  van  core,  sister 
PaJlikkettu  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  with  M.  R. 

Ry.,  P.  R.  G5da  Varma  Raja  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Pnnjar  Chiefs,  was  a  memorable  event  of 
the  year  1109,  There  is  no  other  aristocratic  Ksliathriya 
family  in  Travancore  which  possesses  a  longer  pedigree  than 
Pnnjar.  The  family  traces  its  ancestry  in  uninterrupted 
continuity  to  thePandyan  kings  of  old  who  ruled  at  Madura 
and  afterwards  at  Thenka^i,  The  marriage  took  place  on  the 
12th  Makaram  1109  M.  E.  (25th  January  1934)  at  the 
Thevsrat'hu  Koyikkal.  The*  event  created  unprecedented 
interest  as  it  was  the  first  time  within  living  memory  that  a 
ruling  Maharaja  of  Travancore  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  own  sifter. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  many  from  placeB 
outside,  flocked  to  Trivandrum  to  witness  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  ceremony.  Among  the  special  invitees 
who  attended  the  function  were  His  Highness  the 
YuvarSja  of  Mysore,  some  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
Cochin,  the  Raja  Sahib  of  Sandur  and  several  Indian  and 
European  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  note.  Many  were  the 
functions  organised  by  the  public  in  honour  of  the  wedding. 
Three  State  functions  were  also  held,  a  Reception  Durbar 
by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  in  the  Sadir  Pandal,  a 
State  Banquet  in  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace,  and  a  Garden 
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Party  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace.  The  capita,!  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  throughout  the  wedding  week. 

The  wedding  festivities  terminated  with  a  stately 
procession  of  the  Princess  and'  her  Consort  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  Makaram,  headed  by  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  and 
the  State  officers.  The  bride,  seated  in  an  ivory  palanquin 
and  the  bridegroom  riding  a  gorgeously  caparisoned  ele¬ 
phant,  started  in  procession  from  the  Thevsirat'hukoyikkal 
palace,  along  the  main  roads  which  were  dazzling  with  light 
and  colour.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene  of  State  pageantry,  and 
unparalleled  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  jubilant 
crowds  that  had  assembled  in  the  streets  to  see  the  bridal 
pair.  At  the  South  Street,  the  procession  stopped 
awhile,  and  the  couple  alighted  and  paid  their  respects 
to  His  Highness  tlio  Maharaja  in  the  Durbar  Hall  in  the 
palace.  They  also  witnessed  a  grand  display  of  fire-works 
in  the  Iron  'Villa  grounds  opposite  to  the  palace.  The 
procession  then  resumed  its  way  and  reached  Thev&rat'hu- 
koyikkal  by  9  P.  M. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
the  opportunity  given  by  His  Highness  the  MahSraja  to 
all  classes  of  His  Highness’  subjects  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
various  functions.  The  marriage  pandals  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  irrespective  of  any  distinction  of  caste  or 
creed,  and  special  dinners  were  given  on  different  days  to 
all  olasses  of  people,  both  official  and  non-official.  The 
significance  of  this  act  of  supreme  grace  can  be  fully  realised 
only  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Harijans  were  not 
permitted  until  then  even  to  approach  the  palace. 


In  less  than  a  month  after  the  PallikkeUu,  Mr.  T. 
Austin  I.  C.  S.,  retired .  after  two  years’  service  on  the  19th 
February  1934  (8th  Kumbham  1109)  and 
Change  of  Dewan  returnec]  t0  the  British  Indian  service. 
The  reform  of  the  legislature  was  the  most  important 
measure  carried  out  during  his  administration.  The  people 
96 
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admired  him  for  his  fairness  and  spirit  of  detachment. 
Sir  Muhammad  Habibullah,  an  ex-Member  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council,  was  appointed  Dewan  of  Travaucore- 
The  choice  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
approved  by  all  sections  of  the  people.  Many  are  the 
administrative  measures  associated  with  Sir  Muhammad 
Habibullah  who  was  vigilant  in  tran^lnting  the  wishes  of 
His  Highness  the  MahSrSlja  into  measures  of  State  policy. 
The  most  important  of  those  measures  were  the  reform  of 
the  electorates,  the  passing  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
recruitment  to  the  public  service,  and  the  re-organisation 
of  the  State  Forces.'' 

When  the  rejoicings  of  the  ]JaUikka(,Lu  were  over  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  consider  once  again  the 

difficult  question  of  representation  of  tlie 
Franchiso  reform  .  ...  . ,  ,  .  ,  , 

various  communities  m  the  legislature  as 

well  as  in  the  public  service  of  the  Stale.  The  results  of 
the  general  election  of  1108  spurred  the  members  of  the 
Samyuktha  communities  to  renewed  efforts.  The  change 
of  Dewan  encouraged  them  to  make  their  demands  more 
emphatic.  His  Highness’  Government  was  persuaded  to  re¬ 
examine  the  whole  question.  Mr.  E.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar, 
a  leading  lawyer  and  then  Principal  of  the  Law  College,  was 
appointed  Commissioner  for  Franchise  and  Delimitation. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  report  submitted  by  him  the 
Government  issued  a  G.  0.  on  the  subject. 

The  ‘Government  re-examined  the  whole  position 
regarding  the  electoral  scheme,  and  while  widening  the 
franchise  especially  by  reducing  the  property  qualification 
the  electorates  were  also  reconstituted  by  providing  for 
multiple  seats.  A  specified  number  of  seats  was  reserved 
for  the  Christian,  Ilava  and  Muslim  communities  in 
general  constituencies  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  number 
of  elected  members.  A  new  expedient  was  also  devised, 
under  which,  even  in  constituencies  with  plural  seats,  one 
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voter  was  allowed  to  exercise  only  a  single  vote.  This 
resulted  in  considerable  dimunition  in  the  number  of  Nayar 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  The  NSyars  complained 
that  notwithstanding  the  large  property  interests  possessed 
by  them,  and  their  electoral  strength  in  the  various  consti¬ 
tuencies,  the  new  voting  system  brought  about  an  artificial 
elimination  of  Nsyar  representation  which  was  both  politi¬ 
cally  unjust  and  constitutionally  indefensible.  The  matter 
was  re-opened  in  1939. 

The  appointment  of  a  Public  Service  Commissioner 
(in  1110  M.  E.)  was  a  measure  of  justic^  even  more  than  an 
p  .  act  of  political  expediency.  One  of  the 

ui  o  s  r  ice  acknowledged  maxims  of  statesmanship  is 
to  give  equal  opportunities  for  all  classes  of  the  people, 
irrespective  of  caste  or  religion.  The  history  of  the  public 
service  in  Travancore  is  very  instructive.  Originally  the 
number  of  officers  was  small.  Much  of  what  is  now  done  by 
Government,  especially  in  regard  to  local  affairs,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sabhas  and  Kuttams.  From  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  introduction  of  British  Indian 
modes  of  administration  necessitated  a  regular  official 
system.  The  pace  became  rapid  after  the  concentration 
of  powers  in  the  Heads  of  Departments  in  conformity 
with  that  scheme.  Men  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  were  greatly  in  demand.  His  Highness 
the  Mah5r5ja’s  College  at  Trivandrum  owed  its  origin  to 
the  perception  of  a  changed  policy  and  its  encouragement 
by  Maharaja  Syilyam  Thirunal.  At  first  Nayars,  Brah¬ 
mans  and  Christians  went  in  for  higher  education  as  fixed 
by  the  new  standards;  and  they  rose  high  in  government 
service.  Qualified  men  from  outside  the  State  were  also 
freely  recruited  to  the  higher  appointments.  Soon  there  arose 
the  cry  of  Travancore  for-  Travancoreans:  Finally  there 
came  a  persistent  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  communities 
who  were  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  high 
offices  for  their  members. 
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A  definite  programme  had  to  be  adopted;  for  notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  assurances  made  by  Government  that  it 
was  “their  aim  to  give  equal  opportunities  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  and  educational  fitness  and  attainments  of 
the  various  communities”  the  old  order  continued.  Hence 
the  cry  arose  for  a  set  of  definite  rules  on  the  subject.  It 
was  contended  that  the  number  of  appointments  given  to 
the  different  communities  should  bo  in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  But  the  Government  replied  that  ‘a 
rigid  mathematical  formula,  yielding  precision  and  exacti¬ 
tude  in  proportion  to  community  and  appointment,  was  one 
of  the  best  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  country.’  The  question  waeia  complicated 
one,  more  complicated  than  in  the  Madras  Presidency  or 
Mysore,  on  account  of  the  articulate  domain!  made  by 
numerous  classes  and  sects  organised  into  powerful  units. 

In  1925  the  Government  had  enunciated  certain 
principles.  No  person  was  to  bo  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  public  service  on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  a 
particular  community;  but  equal  opportunities  were  to 
be  granted  to  all,  preference  being,  however,  given  to 
unrepresented  and  poorly  represented  communities.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  that  while  certain  well-defined  uni¬ 
tary  groups  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  provision  for  the  representation  of 
every  individual  community.  Representations  of  groups, 
it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  based  more  on  the  number  of 
qualified  hands  available  than  on  mere  numerical  strength. 
Preferential  treatment  was  to  be  given  only  as  regards  initial 
appointments  and  not  as  regards  promotions.  The  policy 
thus  formulated  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  defects, 
such  as  they  were,  remained,  despite  the  attention  bes¬ 
towed  by  Government  in  scrutinising  appointments  made 
by  Heads  of  Departments.  A  fundamental  change  in  the 
system  of  recruitment  was  therefore  essential  to  a  healthy 
public  life. 
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The  controversy  became  often  acrimonious  and  con¬ 
verged  on  the  confines  of  class  strife.  The  demand  became 
articulate  that  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  high  and  low, 
the  claims  of  particular  castes,  sects  and  communities, 
should  be  recognised.  Year  after  year  the  ‘reform’  of 
the  public  service  continued  a  live  question.  The  pro¬ 
nouncement  made  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  at  the 
Investiture  Durbar  engendered  great  hopes  of  reform.  “It  is 
my  hope”,  said  His  Highness,  “that  I  shall  be  enabled  by 
God’s  grace  to  earn  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  commu¬ 
nities  and  classes  among  my  people  whose  advancement  in 
every  department  of  life  will  be  my  perpetual  pre-occupation 
and  my  sole  aim,” 

The  hope  thus  given  was  fulfilled  without  delay. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  1107  to  examine  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings.  On  receipt  of  its  recommendations 
the  Government  placed  them  before  the  Legislative  Cham¬ 
bers  for  discussion.  In  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Houses  of  the  legislature  the  Government  appointed 
Dr.  G.  D.  Hokes,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  as  special 
officer  to  examine  all  the  aspects  of  the  question 
and  submit  a  report  and  a  scheme  for  the  constitution 
of  a  public  service  commission.  After  perusing  the 
report  of  that  officer  the  Government  resolved  to  put 
a  scheme  into  operation  in  1110  M.  E.  (1935).  The 
services  were  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  higher, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  lower.  In  the  higher  division, 
comprising  all  appointments  carrying  an  initial  salary 
of  Rs.  150  or  more  per  mensem,  efficiency  was  declared  the 
primary  consideration.  To  this  division,  admission  was 
to  be  by  passing  a  civil  service  examination;  but  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  appointments  was  to  be  given  by  promo¬ 
tion  based  on  exceptional  efficiency  to  the  officers  of  the 
intermediate  division,  and  another  proportion,  a  smaller 
one,  was  reserved  for  such  of  the  communities  as  fail  to  get 
into  the  civil  service  by  competition  or  promotion.  In  the 
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intermediate  division,  sixty  percent,  of  the  appointments 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  For  the  remaining 
40  per  cent,  the  principle  of  selection  to  be  followed  was 
declared  as  ‘efficiency  combined  with  preference  on  a  com¬ 
munal  basis’.  The  communities  to  which  preference  was  to 
be  given  were  specified.  As  far  as  the  lower  division  was 
concerned,  recruitment  was  to  bo  made  on  a  communal  basis 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rotation.  Borne  departments, 
like  the  Military,  Dsvaswam  and  MarSmath,  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  these  principles. 

All  communities  whose  strength  is  approximately 
two  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  were  recognised  as 
separate  entities  for  purposes  of  recruitment.  An  ex¬ 
ception  was  made  in  the  case  of  .Brahmans  though  they 
form  only  1'3  per  cent,  of  the  population.  A  Public  Servioe 
Commissioner  was  appointed.  The  scheme  was  tentative 
and  the  Government  expressed  their  willingness  to  review 
the  position  after  three  years.  This  was  done  and  the 
arrangement  permitted  to  continue. 

Pari  passu  with  the  public  servioe  rules  came  the  stand¬ 
ardisation  of  the  salaries  of  officers.  The  Salaries  and  the 
Salaries  standardised  Retrenchment  Committee  had  submitted 
their  report  in  1932.  One  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  to  Government  was  appointed  to  examine  their 
conclusions  and  suggest  such  changes  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1110  orders  were  passed  on  the  subject.  The 
cadres  were  rearranged  and  standardised,  “keeping  in 
view  the  fact  that  the  scales  of  pay  should  be  sufficiently 
attractive  to  secure  and  retain  the  right  type  of  individuals, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  an  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
tax-payer.”  The  scales  of  pay  were  reduced  wherever 
possible.  The  period  of  time  for  earning  increments  was 
doubled  in  most  cases  and  the  amounts  substantially 
reduced.  The  revision  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  Idavara 
1110  M,  E, 
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In  1110  Travanoore  joined  the  Indian  State  forces 
scheme,  and  the  Nayar  Brigade  and  the  Body  Guard  came 
.  .  to  be  known  as  the  Travanoore  State 

of  the^tateVoroes  Forces.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was 
pleased  to  assume  the  title  of  Colonel-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces.  The  forces  were  suitably  reorganised. 
The  opportunity  was  taken  to  throw  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  open  to  members  of  the  other  communities  as  well  as 
to  the  Nayars  who  enjoyed  until  then  the  sole  privilege 
of  being  enrolled  in  the  army.  Some  time  later  in  1111  M.  E. 
the  honorary  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja’s  Body  Guard  was  conferred  on  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Raja  and  a  captaincy  upon  Mr.  Goda  Varma 
Raja,  the  consort  of  Her  Highness  Kart'hika  Thirunal. 
The  units  are  called  the  first,  second  and  third  Travan- 
core  Nayar  infantry.  Great  attention  is  being  bestowed 
on  the  training  of  the  men  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  headquarters  of  the  army 
was  transferred  from  the  Cantonment  to  Pangodu  where  a 
large  extent  of  land  was  acquired  and  added  to  the  premises 
of  the  old  headquarters  of  the  Nayar  Brigade.  The  assump¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  military  rank  by  the  members  of 
the  Ruling  Family  and  their  identification  with  the  military 
ambitions  of  the  State  and  the  Empire  enlivened  the  great 
memories  of  by-gone  days. 

The  year  1110  witnessed  several  notable  events  of 
which  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of 
Silver  Jubilee  ^-is  Majesty  King  George  V,  Emperor  of 
oelebration  India,  was  one  of  the  most  important. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Jubilee  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  traditions 
of  loyalty  and  friendship  which  unite  the  Ruling  House  and 
the  people  of  Travanoore  to  the  Crown  of  England.  In 
Trivandrum  the  Jubilee  celebrations  began  with  a  cere¬ 
monial  military  parade.  His  Highness  the  MahSrSja’s 
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Body  Guard,  the  Travancore  artillery  and  the  two  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  Nayar  Brigade  took  part  in  the  function.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  held  a  public  Durbar  (6tli  May 
1935)  to  receive  a  Kharitha  addressed  to  His  Highness  by 
the  Viceroy. 

A  second  State  Durbar  was  held  at  which  His 
Highness  presented  the  Silver  Jubileo  medals  to  several 
'  distinguished  persons.  In  the  night  a  State  Banquet  was 
given  at  the  Kanakakkunnu  Palace  in  honour  of  the 
Jubilee.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  Their  Majesties,  His 
Highness  traced  the  history  of  tho  relationship  between 
Travancore  and  the  East  India  Company,  making  references 
to  the  reciprocity  of  friendship  which  has  grown  stoadily 
and  surely.  Mr.  Garstin,  the  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General,  responded  to  the  toast  in  suitable  language. 
The  Central  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  loyal  message  of  congratulations  to  Their 
Majesties  through  the  Agent  to  tho  Governor-General. 
There  was  also  a  combined  rally  of  tho  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides  in  Trivandrum,  liia  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
the  Chief  Scout,  His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja,  the  Chief 
•  Cub,  and  Her  Highness  the  First  Princess,  the  Chief 
Guide,  attended  the  function. 

The  conferment  of  the  title  of  Knight  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire  on 
Title  to  the  Hia  Highness  the  Maharaja  (in  1110)  was 
Mah&t&ja  a  fitting  mark  of  His  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor's  appreciation  of  tho  great  things 
achieved  by -His  Highness  in  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  admission  of  His  Highness  to  the  distinguished  order 
gratified  the  people,  who  presented  to  His  Highness  a 
humble  and  dutiful*  address  of  respectful  congratulations 
which  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  receive  in  person  at  a 
numerously  attended  public  meeting  held  in  the  Victoria 
Jubilee  Town  Hall,  Trivandrum. 
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In  1110  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Cochin  paid  a 
visit  to  Travancore.  His  Highness  arrived  at  the  Trivan¬ 
drum  Central  Station  on  the  20th  Kanni 
Vl8of°Cookin'ller  1110  and  was  received  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  with  due  honours.  His  High¬ 
ness  visited  some  of  the  institutions  at  the  capital  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cape  Comorin  and  Suchlndram  for  worship. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Travancore  the  Maharaja  returned 
to  Cochin. 

There  were,  however,  certain  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  years  1110  and  1111  M.  E.  saw  unprecedented 
havoc  caused  by  epidemics,  cholera,  small-pox  and  malaria. 

In  the  Trivandrum  Division  alone  there 
Epidemics  were  10,429  attacks  of  cholera  and  5,441 
deaths.  When  the  epidemic  subsided  in  Trivandrum,  it  broke 
out  in  Central  Travancore  and  spread  over  seven  populous 
taluks.  There  were  sporadic  outbreaks  in  two  taluks  in 
North  Travancore  also.  The  Public  Health  and  Medical  De¬ 
partments  adopted  prompt  measures  to  combat  the  diseases. 
Control  units  were  organised,  and  dispensaries  and  isolation 
hospitals  opened.  Treatment  and  inoculation  went  on 
hand  in  hand.  The  sanitary  staff  did  good  work  in  dis¬ 
infection  and  purification  of  water  supplies.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  malaria  broke  out  in  South 
Travancore.  Besides  affording  medical  help,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  started  famine  relief  work  to  help  the  poor  people. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  sanctioned  by  Government, 
His  Highness  tho  Maharaja  contributed  a  substantial 
amount  from  the  privy  purse,  and  was  pleased  to  visit 
the  malaria  stricken  areas.  Her  Highness  the  Maharapi 
Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  was  also  pleased  to  accompany  His 
Highness  in  those  visits. 

On  the  12th  Thulam  1110,  a  sudden  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  at  Trivandrum  at  about 
96 
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11  o’clock  during  night.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and 
Fire  in  the  Sri  His  Highness’  mother  hastened  to  the 
Padman&bhaswami  spot.  The  military  and  the  police  forces 
temple  exerted  their  utmost  in  preventing  the 

conflagration  from  spreading.  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Trivandrum,  personally  supervised 
the  operations  to  extinguish  the  tire  and  to  remove  the 
temple  jewels  and  other  valuables  and  records  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  Dewan  Muhammad  Habibullah  was  also 
there  in  the  premises  outside  encouraging  the  men. 
Their  Highnesses’  presence  at  the  spot  inspired  and 
encouraged  the  men  to  put  forth  their  best  energies  in 
devoted  service.  Tho  conflagration  was  brought  under 
control  in  about  six  hours.  The  portions  of  tho  temple 
which  were  burnt  down  were  rebuilt  in  about  a  year  and 
made  fit  for  use. before  the  commencement  of  the  Mura- 
japara  in  Vrfchikam  1111. 


On  the  17th  Kumbliam  1110  (1st  March  1035) 
IT.  H.  the  Maharaja  laid  tho  corner  stone  of  tho  Power 
House  for  the  PallivSsal  Hydro-Electric 
a  wfiaa  so  ome  gc}16Ene — a  sci10inQ  which  bids  fair  to  be 
highly  profitable  and  one  of  the  best  in  South  India.  In 
performing  the  ceremony  His  Highness  said  : 

“The  initiation  of  the  Pallivasal  Hydro-Electric 
Scheme  in  which  I  am  very  glad  to  take  part  is  an  event  to 
which  I  attach  great  significance.  As  is  well  known,  the 
conditions  in  Travancore  are  such  that  tho  rapidly  growing 
population  cannot  rely  solely  or  even  mainly  on  old-time 
agricultural  methods  of  production;  and  it  is  a  problem  of 
vital  importance  to  the  State  to  discover  new  avenues  of 
employment  and  secure  the  industrialisation  of  the  State 
by  the  starting  of  large-scale  and  cottage  industries  suited 
to  the  country  and  the  traditions  and  capacities  of  the 
people.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  any  coal  or  oil 
resources,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  lucky  in  possessing 
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an  abundant  supply  of  what  is  often  called  “white  power”; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  utilise  this  power  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  I  have,  therefore,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  this  enterprise,  taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  it, 
and  realising  as  Ido  what  inestimable  advantages  have  been 
reaped  by  other  countries  similarly  situated  by  the  harness- 
ing  of  their  water  power,  and  how  both  from  the  financial 
and  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  those  countries  have 
benefited  immeasurably  by  a  consistent  and  wise  hydro* 
electric  policy,  I  have  every  hope  that  this  scheme  and 
other  schemes  which  may  be  ushered  by  it  will  effect  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  in  many  directions.” 

After  the  function  His  Highness  visited  the  Palli- 
vjsal  colony,  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest  tenan¬ 
ted  hitherto  by  elephants,  bisons  and  other  wild  beasts. 
His  Highness  was  pleased  to  permit  the  place  to  be 
called  Chithrapuram  after  him.  The  next  day  the 
royal  party  left  for  Neryamangalam  where  His  Highness 
performed  the  impressive  ceremony  of  opening  the  bridge 
across  the  Periygr  river,  the  largest  in  Travancore,  thus 
participating  in  the  last  stages  of  the  great  task  of 
“providing  for  a  communication  from  the  productive  High 
Ranges  to  the  West  Coast.”  While  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  His  Highness  paid  a  tribute  to  the  pioneering  work 
pursued  by  the  European  planting  community  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  converting  the  inaccessible  jungles 
of  that  region  into  pleasing  gardens  and  centres  of  profit¬ 
able  industry.* 

The  vision  of  a  larger  India  has  always  been  before 
His  Highness’  mind;  and  the  desire  to  put  Travancore  in  its 
Hia  Highness’  rightful  place  ill  the  map  of  Indian  progress 
tours  necessitated  frequent  visits  to  North  India. 

In  1110  (1934)  His  Highness  accompanied 
by  His  Highness’  mother,  MahSrani  Sethu  PSrvathi  Bayi, 

*  Switching  on  the  PaJJivasal  works  was  performed  by  Saehivothama 
Sir  C.  P.  Rapiaswapii  Aiyar  on  19th  March  1940, 
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His  Highness  the  Elaya  Raja,  Her  Highness  Princess 
Kart’hika  Thirunttl  and  Captain  Goda  Varma  Raja  visited 
Delhi  twice  (September  and  December).  Among  the  chief 
events  of  the  second  tour  may  be  mentioned  the  luncheon 
given  in  honour  of  Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Countess  of  Willingdon,  which  was  attended,  among  other 
prominent  personages,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  and  the  rulers  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  A  dinner 
was  also  given  to  the  ruler  of  Indore,  Ooocli  Bohar,  Tripura 
and  Mandi.  Their  Highnesses  also  attended  similar 
functions  on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Governor 
of  Bengal,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

In  1111  (1936)  His  Highness  again  proceeded  to  Delhi 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy,  to  receive  the  insignia  of 
G.  C.  I.  E.  His  Highness  was  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  brother.  After  a  comfortable  journey  attending  several 
functions  got  up  in  their  honour,  Their  Highnesses 
reached  Delhi  on  the  4th  of  April.  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  had  the  special  honour  of  presiding  at  the 
farewell  banquet  given  to  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  by 
the  Chamber  of  Princes.  In  that  august  assemblage  of 
crowned  heads  representing  the  ancient  traditions  of  Indian 
royalty,  the  Ruler  of  Travancore  had  the  privilege  of 
functioning  as  Chief  Host  and  addressing  the  distingui¬ 
shed  guests  as  the  worthy  spokesman  of  Indian  India. 
The  speech  was  received  with  great  appreciation.  It 
emphasised  the  common  bond  of  the  empire  and  the  future 
of  a  great  country  in  delightful  optimism,  the  States 
functioning  effectively  as  the  component  parts  of  the  mighty 
fabric.  “The  difference  in  size,  population  and  resources  of 
the  numerous  Indian  States,”  said  His  Highness,  “have  been 
sometimes  stressed;  but  it  is  not  often  realised  that,  despite 
these  varieties,  there  are  vital  common  interests,  financial, 
economic,  and  political,  that  unite  all  parts  of  this  great 
sub-continent  together,  and  must  impel  them  to  combined 
potion  in  order  to  serve  tbeir  joint  interests.” 
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In  responding  to  the  toast  the  Viceroy  paid  a  glow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  His  Highness  in  transparent  sincerity.  “I 
would  thank  him  (H-  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore), 
observed  he,  “for  the  many  delightful  things  he  has  said 
with  regard  to  us  both  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  which 
we  may  have  achieved  in  this  country,  and  congratulate  a 
young  ruler  with  whose  State  and  family  I  have  long  had 
very  close  friendship  and  association,  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  what  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  no  easy  task.” 

While  in  North  India  Their  Highnesses  paid  visits  to 
various  places  and  institutions.  His  Highness’  visit  to  the 
All-India  Industrial  Exhibition  was  followed  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  patronage  thereof.  Their  Highnesses  saw  the 
aeronautical  training  centres.  They  witnessed  the  show 
organised  by  the  Delhi  Women’s  League.  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  was  also  present  at  the  Assembly  chamber 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Willingdon’s  farewell  speech  to  the 
Indian  legislature  and  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  the  new 
Vicei’oy,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  During 
his  stay,  at  Delhi  the  Maharaja  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  several  of  the  leading  Indian  rulers  among  whom  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  His  Highness 
the  Maharajadhiraja  of  Bikaner  were  the  most  prominent. 
At  Simla  His  Highness  gave  a  dinner  to  the  new  Viceroy 
and  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  to  which  many  notables 
were  invited. 

Before  leaving  North  India  Their  Highnesses  visited 
Bikaner  on  the  invitation  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja.  The  party  was  received  at  the  railway 
station  by  His  Highness  Ganga  Singhi  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
with  due  ceremony;  and  after  the  inspection  of  the  guard 
of  honour,  drove  in  state  procession  to  Lallgarh  palace, 
where  Their  Highnesses  stayed.  A  military  review  was 
held  in  honour  of  the  visit.  There  was  among  other 
items  a  display  by  the  famous  Bikaner  camel  corps,  which 
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had  played  a  notable  part  during  the  Great  War  of  1914. 
There  was  also  a  State  Banquet  at  night.  Visits  were  paid 
to  various  places  and  public  institutions.  Their  High¬ 
nesses  also  witnessed  from  the  old  fort  of  Bikaner  the 
traditional  Gangora  procession,  and  visited  thereafter  the 
armoury  of  Bikaner. 

Their  Highnesses  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  271th.  of 
March  and  proceeded  to  Haridwar  on  the  25th  and  thence  to 
Simla  arriving  there  on  the  1st  of  May.  At  Simla,  Their 
Highnesses  called  on  His  Excellency  Lord  Linlithgow, 
and  Her  Excellency.  Their  Highnesses  attonded  a  dinner 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  A  dinner  was  also  given  to  Their 
Excellencies  and  other  important  personages  at  Simla. 
Their  Highnesses  returned  to  Trivandrum  from  Simla  via 
Bombay  and  arrived  here  on  the  30th. 

Sir  Muhammad  Habibullali  was  permitted  to  retire 
from  service  on  the  15th  Kanni  1112  M.  E.  About  a 
year  before  his  retiroment  His  Highness 
Sacbivcthama  the  ]y[a]l5,j5ja  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  Nawab  in  recognition  of  bis  distinguished 
services.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar. 
Within  a  month  of  his  tilting  charge  of  the  heavy  and 
responsible  duties  as  the  head  of  the  administration  Sir 
Ramaswami  Aiyar  was  the  recipient  of  the  high  distinction 
of  SachivQfhama  conferred  upon  him  by  His  Highness  the 
MahSrEja  in  the  Birthday  Durbar  of  1112  M,  E.  This  was 
as  much  an  eloquent  recognition  of  liis  services  to  His 
Highness  and  the  State  as  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Adviser,  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
distinguished  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  capacity  of  Dewan. 

The  promulgation  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration,  was  a 
reform  of  far-reaching  importance,  not 
empe  n  ry  onjy  to  the  teeming  millions  of  His  High- 
pess’  subjects  hut  a  momentous  apt  of  emancipation  and 
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hope  to  the  whole  of  India.  “Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  validity  of  Our  religion,  believing  that 
it  is  based  divine  guidance  and  on  an  all- comprehend¬ 
ing  toleration,  knowing  that  in  its  practice  it  has, 
throughout  the  centuries,  adapted  itself  to  the  needs 
of  changing  times,  solicitous  that  none  of  Our  Hindu 
subjects  should,  by  reason  of  birth  or  caste  or  community, 
be  denied  the  consolations  and  the  solace  of  the  Hindu 
faith,”  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  had  earlier  in  his  reign 
commanded  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the 
question  of  Temple  Entry  for  the  Avarnas,  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  reform,  to  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  the  S a varna  castes,  to  examine  the  question  in  the  light 
of  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  formulate  proposals  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  the  reform  might  be  effected. 

The  committee  expressed  their  considered  opinion 
that  a  Parishad  of  learned  persons,  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Hinduism,  should  be  summoned,  and 
that  the  reform  might  be  effected  by  the  Sovereign  with 
their  approval.  They  also  suggested  certain  methods  by 
which  the  rigour  of  the  custom  excluding  the  Avarpas 
from  the  temple  might  be  softened.  But  the  Maharaja  and 
his  advisers  did  not  believe  in  half-measures.  With  a 
courage  strengthened  by  genuine  conviction,  and  an  out¬ 
look  which  no  Indian  monarch  had  been  able  to  entertain 
for  a  couple  of  thousands  of  conservative  years,  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  Sri  Cliithra  ThirunSl  affixed  the 
Sign  Manual  to  the  momentous  Proclamation.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  His  Highness’  birthday  in  1112,  the  twenty-fourth 
birthday,  that  the  edict  was  promulgated. 

The  Proclamation  was  received  throughout  India  with 
delight  and  admiration.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  civi¬ 
lised  world.  To  the  Hindus  it  was  a  matter  for  pride  and 
fresh  hope.  The  repercussions  of  the  Proclamation  were 
so  great  that  the  Christians  and  Muslims  were  equally 
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warm  in  giving  it  a  hearty  reception.  Sachivbfhama  Sir 
0.  P.  Raraaswami  Aiyar  referred  to  the  day  of  the  Procla¬ 
mation  as  a  unique  occasion  in  the  history  of  India  and 
specially  of  Hinduism.  "No  longer,”  said  he,  with  legiti¬ 
mate  pride,  "can  the  reproach  be  levelled  against  Hinduism 
that  the  professors  of  its  own  doctrines  are  treated  as 
outside  the  pale  of  its  society.  It  will  bo  observed-  that 
His  Highness,  in  taking  this  step,  has  not  omitted  to 
take  into  account  the  imperative  necessity  to  keep  intact 
the  genius  loci  and  atmosphere  of  temples.  lie  was  also 
anxious .  that  centuries  old  observances  and  rituals  which 
mark  the  traditional  continuity  of  Hinduism  should  be 
kept  intact  and  all  their  grander  appeal  to  emotions,  in¬ 
tellect  and  spirit  should  bo  preserved”.  Gaudhiji  expressed 
the  hope  that  ‘‘all  other  Hindu  Princes  will  follow  tho  noble 
example  set  by  this  far-off  ancient  Hindu  .State.”  The 
Premier  of  Madras  described  tho  Proclamation  as  the 
"greatest  religious  reform  in  India  after  tho  time  of  Aaoka.” 

Congratulatory  meetings  wore  held  in  all  parts  of 
Travancore  some  of  which  were  addressed  by  Gaudhiji  who 
referred  to  his  tour  in  Travancoro  in  that  connection  as  a 
‘pilgrimage.’  The  stamp  of  academical  recognition  took 
shape  in  the  high  degrees  conferred  upon  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  by  the  Andhra  University  and  on  His  Highness’ 
mother  Maharapi  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  by  that  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Hindu  University  of  Benares.  Many  are 
the  memorials  erected  in  tho  State  of  which  the  first  waB  a 
bust  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  at  Mankompu  in  the 
heart  of  KuttanSd,  unveiled  by  the  Dowan.  A  full-size 
statue  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  tho  metropolis 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  In  requesting  the  Governor  of 
Madras  to  unveil  that  statute  the  Premier  observed. 
“  Many  Maharajas  have  ruled  the  country  and  are  going  to 
rule,  but  to  none  would  history  allot  a  page  such  as  H.  H. 
the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  has  acquired  by  this  Procla¬ 
mation.”  Lord  Erskine  made  a  warm  response  and  said  in 
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the  poetic  language  of  truth  that  “Madras  is,  perhaps, 
sparing  in  her  statuary  commemoration  of  great  men 
whether  they  be  princes,  soldiers,  administrators  or  other 
great  men,  and  it  is  generally  only  at  the  end  or  even  after 
the  close  of  a  life  of  pre-eminent  service  that  their  memo¬ 
rials  have  been  erected.  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travan- 
oore  is  a  striking  exception.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  us 
all  that  he  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  rule  and  guide 
his  people,  confident  as  we  are  that  their  ultimate  well¬ 
being  is  his  greatest  care”. 

The  women  of  Kerala  assembled  in  thousands  and 
presented  an  address  of  respectful  congratulations  to  Her 
Highness  the  MahSrani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  Her  Highness’  sharo  in  effecting  the  great- 
reform.  A  permanent  memorial  has  also  been  erected  to 
Her  Highness  at  Thulasi  Hill  near  the  Pattam  palace. 

Recently  (in  Karkatakam  1115)  a  statue  of  His 
Highness  was  erected*  at  the  Iron  Villa  in  front  of  the 
Maharaja’s  palace  within  the  Trivandrum  fort.  In  un¬ 
veiling  the  statue  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Rana  of’ 
Dholpur  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  in  language  of  deep  conviction  and  fervid  elo¬ 
quence.  “  No  greater  living  testimony  can  be  given  by 
rulers  anywhere  of  real  tolerance  and  sympathy  than  . 
that  which  has  been  shown  by  the  rulers  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  House,  because  of  the  number  of  temples,  chur¬ 
ches,  mosques  and  religious  institutions  of  every  other 
sect  are  flourishing  in  this  State.  The  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  made  me  happy  then,  as  I  am  today,  that  His 
Highness  has  given  the  biggest  charity  that  any  ruler  can 
give  to  his  praja  in  opening  the  doors  to  every  class  and 
creed,  of  that  much  coveted  treasure  of  spiritual  solace...”. 
His  Highness  the  Rapa  continued  :  “  This  beautiful  statue 
erected  entirely  by  public  subscription  is  outstanding  evid¬ 
ence  of  deep  appreciation  by  the  people,  and  I  hope,  that  it 
*The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  see  p.  781. 
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will  permanently  adorn  this  beautiful  habitation  of  man, 
materially,  mentally,  and  above  all,  religiously,  and  be  in 
future,  a  guide  to  the  purer  human  side  of  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man,  where  tolerance  and  understanding  has  been 
fully  manifested  to  the  highest  ideals  of  mankind.” 

About  three  months  after  the  Temple  Entry  Procla¬ 
mation  His  Highness  the  MuliSr&ja  accompanied  by  Their 
Highnesses,  Muhavapi  Sstlux  Parvathi 
Tour  to  Madras  the  First  Princoss  arid  the  Elaya 

Raja  proceeded  on  a  brief  tour  to  Madraa.  At  all  stations 
where  the  train  halted  representatives  of  the  socially  en¬ 
franchised  communities  were  graciously  permitted  to  pay 
their  obeisance  to  Their  Highnesses.  All  through  the  way 
huge  crowds  of  men,  women  and  children  lined  the  railway 
route  and  crowded  the  premises  of  the  stations.  Everywhere 
the  party  was  received  with  tremendous  ovation.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  men,  and  prominent  leaders  of  tho  people 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Their  Highnesses  at  tho  Egmore 
•railway  station.  On  being  received  by  an  aide-de-camp  to 
H.  E.  the  Governor,  and  after  inspecting  a.  guard  of  honour 
furnished  by  the  Baluchi  Regiment,  Their  Highnesses  rode 
to  the  Travanoore  House  at  Adayar.  No  Indian  ruler  has 
ever  been  honoured  at  the  presidency  capital  more  than  His 
Highness  Sri  Chithra  ThirunSl  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation. 
The  Corporation  of  Madras  presented  an  address  to -His 
Highness  with  all  civic  ceremonies.  Addresses  wore  also 
presented  by  various  other  public  bodies. 

Soon  after  the  return  to  Trivandrum,  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  accompanied  by  Their  Highnesses  Maharapi 
T  ur  to  th  Sethu  Parvathi  Bay.i  and  the  Elaya  Raja 

East  Indies  started  on  a  voyage  to  the  Netherlands 

East  Indies  (April  1937).  On  arrival  at 
Colombo  enrouti  they  were  received  by  an  aide-de-camp  to 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  the  Agent  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  many  other  officers  and  leading 
citizens.  Their  Highnesses  visited  some  of  the  places  of 
interest  in  that  city,  the  meeting  point  of  the  east  and  the 
west.  Record  crowds  cheered  His  Highness  as  the  royal 
party  boarded  the  Governor’s  special  launch  which  was  sent 
to  take  Their  Highnesses  to  the  Dutch  mail  boat.  The 
voyage  was  pleasant.  Touching  at  the  ports  of  Sabang  and 
Balawan,  Their  Highnesses  went  ashore  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Dutch  officials  and  the  British  Consul.  Among 
the  places  visited  by  Their  Highnesses  were  two  Hindu 
temples  in  Medan  recently  thrown  open  to  all  sections  of 
Hindus,  following  the  Travancore  proclamation.  On  the 
4th  May  the  boat  anchored  at  Singapore  where  an 
imposing  reception  was  accorded.  Men  and  women  of  many 
countries  and  nationalities  assembled  there  to  welcome  the 
royalty  of  Travancore.  A  large  number  of  Travancoreans 
was  also  present.  After  a  drive  through  the  city,  Their 
Highnesses  again  embarked  to  Batavia  after  a  short  stay 
of  two  days. 

At  Batavia  the  Governor-General’s  representative,  the 
British  Vice-Consul,  the  Dutch  Resident,  and  other  promin¬ 
ent  officials  went  on  board  and  welcomed  Their  Highnesses. 
A  senior  military  officer  .was  deputed  to  accompany  them 
throughout  the  Java  tour.  The  Governor-General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  accorded  to  Their  Highnesses  a  cere¬ 
monial  reception  at  Buitenzorg,  his  headquarters.  To  Their 
Highnesses  it  was  not,  however,  a  ceremonial  round  of 
visits,  receptions  and  picnics.  Desiring  to  learn  at  first¬ 
hand  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  .‘Ear  East’, 
and  ever  anxious  to  utilise  the  experience  gained  by  travel 
and  observation  for  the  betterment  of  liis  own  people, 
Their  Highnesses  visited  many  a  centre  of  industrial  and 
commercial  importance,  technological  schools,  schools  of 
domestic  science,  agricultural  experimental  stations,  botani¬ 
cal  gardens,  factories  and  warehouses, 
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The  village  life  of  the  islands  interested  the  visitors 
very  much.  The  royal  party  went  out  on  motor  excur¬ 
sions  seeing  numerous  places  in  the  island  of  Bali,  the 
Elephant  Oaves,  the  royal  tombs  and  the  mud  springs 
of  Kawa  Karnodjan.  The  old  temples  in  Java  had  a 
special  fascination  and  an  enthralling  appeal.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ruling  dynasties  in  India  charged  “with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  Hindu  faith  and  preserving  the  great  temples 
in  their  own  country  took  deep  personal  interest  in  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  the  Pacific,  whither  the  Indians  of  by-gone  days 
had  introduced  their  own  culture,  civilisation  and  forms  of 
religious  faith.  Buddhist  temples  and  stupas  at  Borobudur 
and  the  places  of  Muslim  worship  had  also  their  attraction 
for  the  party.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  His  Highness  wit¬ 
nessed,  aB  a  guest  of  honour,  the  birthday  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Prophet  of  Arabia  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan 
of  Djocja. 

The  party  travelled  right  across  the  large  island  of 
Java  from  west  to  east.  They  visited  several  places  of 
interest  and  were,  everywhere,  received  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  honour.  The  Regent  of  Gianjar  entertained 
Their  Highnesses  at  a  dinner  party.  The  Balinese  topeng, 
a  historical  drama-dance  resembling  the  KatHahali,  of 
which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Travancore  are 
discerning  patrons,  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Their  Plighnesses  attended  the  reception  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  George  VI  at  the 
British  Consul-General’s  residence  at  Batavia  going  there 
by  special  train  from  Bandoend.  This  manifestation  of 
cordiality  and  friendship  with  the  Crown  of  England,  t-his 
demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  British  Crown  at 
the  *bnce  famous  Dutch  headquarters  of  the  East  is  an 
event  of  striking  importance.  In  less  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Dutch  \yere  forced  to  leave  the  Malabay 
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Coast  as  a  result  of  the  victories  gained  over  them  by  the 
great  Msrt'h&nda  Varma  of  Travancore,  his  successor 
on  the  throne,  Maharaja  Bala  Rama  Varma  was  received 
with  all  marks  of  friendly  courtesy  due  to  a  great  Indian 
ruler,  the  friend  and  ally  of  England.  Mart'hsncla  Varma 
threatened  to  invade  Holland  if  the  Dutch  molested  him  in 
Travancore.  It  was  destined  for  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  to  execute  the  threat  with  laurels  won  by  triumphs 
of  peace. 

The  party  left  the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  pleasant 
memories.  At  Singapore  and  Penang,  on  their  return 
journey  to  India,  they  were-  greeted  by  vast  crowds.  The 
voyage  back  was  particularly  pleasant.  There  were  a 
good  number  of  Boy  Scouts  on  board  and  they  celebrated 
the  ceremony  of  “  crossing  the  line  ”  which  was  witnessed 
by  His  Highness,  the  Chief  Scout  of  Travancore,  with 
great  pleasure.  When  the  steamer  reached  the  wharf  at 
Colombo  a  big  concourse  of  people  again  greeted  Their 
Highnesses.  The  representative  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
the  Mayor  of  Colombo  and  the  members  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  there  to  welcome  them.  A  civic  address  was 
presented  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  The  party 
entrained  from  Colombo  on  the  22nd  and  travelling  via 
Dhanushkoti,  reached  Trivandrum  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  June. 

In  1112  (1936)  steps  were  taken  by  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  to  explore  the  possibility  of  federation  in  order 
Travanoore  and  to  imPl0ment  ^ie  federal  part  of  the  Gov- 

Rederation  eminent  of  India  Act  of  1935.  Drafts  of 

the  Instruments  of  Accession  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  States  for  consideration.  The  Viceroy  deputed 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Lothian,  A.  J.  Raisman  and  E.  Conran  Smith  to 
explain  to  the  governments  of  the  States  the  implications  of 
the  various  clauses  in  the  draft  Instrument  of  Accession 
p$d  the  conditions  and  limitations  subject  to  which  thf 
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federal  legislative  list  would  be  accepted  by  the  States 
(Nov.  1936).  The  representatives  visited  Travancore  and  held 
prolonged  discussions  with  the  Dewan  Sir  0.  P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar,  who  explained  the  various  aspects  and  presented  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  facts  and  arguments.  He  was 
assisted  by  RsjyasevSniratha  Rno  Bahadur  Hr.  N.  Kunjan 
Pillai,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  and  Mr.  G.  Para- 
meswaran  Pillai,  the  Federation  Special  Oflieor. 

During  the  discussion  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
rights  and  the  necessity  of  the  State  to  retain  its  executive 
authority  evon  in  subjects  with  regard  to  which  Tra¬ 
vancore  might  accede.  As  regards  immunities  and  pri¬ 
vileges  it  was  pointed  out  that,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  State 
in  respect  of  salt  and  customs,  the  position  of  Travan¬ 
core  was  unique,  and  therefore  required  special  treatment. 
Other  matters  such  as  the  retention  of  internal  customs, 
excise  and  export  duties  as  well  as  the  compensation  amount 
payable  to  Travancore  under  the  Interportal  Convention 
were  urged  with  adequate  facts  and  figures.  It  was  argued 
that  the  non-recognition  by  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  claims  of  this  State  for  revision  of  the  compensation 
amount  would  in  the  event  of  federation  involve  a  per¬ 
manent  sacrifice  of  the  bulk  of  its  customs  revenue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  position  was  also 
made  clear  that  even  the  minimum,  however  inadequate, 
guaranteed  by  the  other  parties  to  the  Convention  of  1865 
as  recompense  for  concessions  made  by  the  State  to  promote 
the  commercial  and  fiscal  interests  of  British  India  would 
be  lost.  There  were  other  questions,  besides,  raised  by  the 
Dewan,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  case  of 
the  remission  of  the  annual  cash  contribution  of  about  eight 
akh§  of  rupees.  The  important  grounds  urged  in  support  of 
Jthe  contention  were  that,  once  the  federation  came  into 
being,  no  component  unit  could  on  principle  hold  a  subordin¬ 
ate  status  involving  an  obligation  to  pay  apy  subsidy  to  the 
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Central  Government.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  payments 
made  and  continued  for  more  than  a  century  were  in  lieu 
of  certain  obligations  for  defence  under  conditions  which 
had  long  ceased  to  exist..  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  such  payment  would  be  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  very  idea  of  federation.  Questions  of  prestige  were 
also  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  representatives,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
High  Court  of  Travancore  as  a  High  Court  for  purposes  of 
Section  217  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  This 
Government  presented  a  memorandum  setting  out  their 
views  on  the  various  items  in  the  federal  list  with  respect 
to  which  accession  was  sought.  The  propaganda  carried 
on  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  against  the  form  of 
Government  contemplated  in  the  Act,  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  world -politics  which  led  to  belligerency  in  Europe, 
however,  prevented  the  realisation  for  the  time  being  of  any 
scheme  of  Indian  federation. 

In  1113  (Nov.  1937)  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and 
Her  Highness  MahSrani  Sefchu  PSrvathi  Bayi  proceeded  on 
a  short  tour  to  Waltair  to  attend  the  con- 
Thei^iRghnessca  vocation  of  the  Andhra  University  as  the 
University  desired  to  confer  the  Honorary 
Degrees  of  .D.  Litt.  on  Their  Highnesses  in  person  ‘in 
recognition  of  their  great  and  courageous  act  of  social 
liberation  and  national  significance-  effected  by  throwing 
open  temples  in  their  traditional  orthodox  State  to 
the  entry  of  Harijans.’  On  arrival  at  Waltair,  Their 
Highnesses  were  received  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  the  Raja 
Saheb  of  Bobbili,  the  Collector  of  the  District,  the 
District  Board  President  and  other  prominent  ofacialwnd 
non-officials.  Their  Highnesses  had  a  crowded  programme 
of  receptions  and  entertainments  during  their  stay  there. 
His  Highness  received  several  addresses  at  a  large  gathering. 
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The  same  day  Her  Highness  the  MaliSrSfli  was  entertained 
at  tea  by  the  ladies  of  Vizagapatam  and  presented  with  an 
address. 

On  2nd  December,  Their  Highnesses  attended  the 
convocation.  His  Excellency  Lord  Erskino,  the  Governor 
of  Madras,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  conferred 
on  Their  Highnesses  the  Honorary  Degrees.  The 
University  Orator  said  :  “The  accession  of  Sir  Bala  Kama 
Yarma  to  the  throne  of  Travancore  marks  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  which  will  expand  into  tho  stoady  splendour  of  a 
noon-day  sun  that  will  illuminate  not  mornly  Travancore, 
but  the  whole  of  India  with  its  life-developing  light  and 
grace. ..His  Highness  is  tho  defendor  of  his  faith,  and 
respecter  of  everybody  olse’s.  Perhaps,  the  developer  of 
his  own  faith  would  be  a  truer  description.  Young  in  years, 
yet  far-reaching  of  vision,  youthful  in  heart,  yet  sage 
of  head,  it  is  a  rare  combination  of  excellences  that  he 
embodies. ..His  doep  reverence  and  devotion  for  his  mother 
show  him  to  be  a  typical  Hindu,  true  to  tho  best  traditions 
and  precepts  of  our  raco.  Of  very  noble  descent,  and  not 
less  noble  in  character,  princely  by  status,  yet  delighting  in 
simple  life,  and  over-thoughtful  of  the  good  of  the  State  and 
never  self-indulgent — it  is  such  a  ruler,  His  Highness  Sir 
Bala  Rama  Varma  of  Travancore,  one  of  ihe  finest  embodi¬ 
ments  of  India’s  hopes  and  aspirations,  that  I  present  to 
Your  Excellency  for  receiving  the  Honorary  D.  Lilt.  Degree 
at  your  hands.” 

In  presenting  Her  Highness  the  MahSrSpi  Ssthu 
Psrvathi  Bayi  to  H.  E.  the  Chancellor,  the  Orator  said: 
“It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  Your  Excellency 
Her  Highness  Maharani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  the  mother 
of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  who,  among  the  great 
women  of  contemporary  India,  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  who,  as  is  well-known,  plays  no  small  part 
in  the  making  of  the  new  Travancore  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  previous  oration.  Widely  travelled,  deeply  cultured, 
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she  combines  judgment  of  present  realities  with  a  vision  of 
the  future,  to  the  creation  of  which  she  is  contributing  so 
largely.1'  Her  culture  adorns  the  Royal  House  of  Travan- 
core,  said  the  Orator,  and  Her  Highness’  loftiness  of 
vision  is  Travancorc’s  fortune. 

After  the  convocation  the  Mah£rg,ja  of  J  eypore,  the 
Pro-Chancellor,  entertained  Their  Highnesses  at  tea.  Their 
Highnesses  left  Wallair  on  the  3rd  December  and  reached 
Trivandrum  on  the  5th. 

The  readiness  with  which  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
and  his  mother  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Andhra 
University  was  a  signal  proof  of  their 
J  uoatlon'1'  r'ohoy  solicitude  for  the  development  of  culture 
The  policy  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  spread  of 
education  is  an  heirloom  in  the  Ruling  Family  of  Travancore. 
Through  the  special  solicitude  of  the  rulers  from  the  time 
of  R&iji  PSrvatlri  Bayi  (990-1004  M.  E.),  a  great  beginning 
had  been  made  for  a  steady  educational  policy.  There  are 
at  present  3,715  educational  institutions  with  7,67,879  pupils 
under  instruction,  and  Government  are  spending  over 
fifty  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  State,  on  education.  Travancore  was  for 
long  in  advance  of  other  States  and  provinces  in  India  in 
a  forward  policy  of  imparting  instruction  to  youth.  But  the 
craze  for  Government  service  became  so  great  that  almost 
every  young  boy  and  girl  sought  admission  to  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  certificates,  the  hall-marks  for  entrance  to 
that  service.  This  resulted  in  unemployment  with  all  its 
attendant  inconveniences  and  dangers.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  open  new  schools  and  make 
substantial  grants  to  private  agencies  for  the  purpose.  This 
they  had  to  do  in  accordance  with  the  professed  policy. 
The  artisan  and  trading  classes  were  also  attracted  by  the 
chances  open  to  young  men  and  women  with  certificates 
and  degrees.  The  result  was  that  the  opportunities  for 
bread-winning  became  attenuated. 
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This  was  an  evil  which  His  Highness’  Government 
sought  to  remove.  The  need  for  vocational  training  was 
duly  recognised.  One  of  the  earliest  nets  of  the  reign  was 
the  appointment  of  a.  committee  with  Mr.  It.  M.  Statham, 
the  eminent  educationist,  as  its  Chairman,  to  investigate  the 
difficult  problem.  The  committee  made  a  thorough  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  State,  and  made 
a  number  of  useful  suggestions  for  combining  vocational 
training  with  general  literary  instruction.  Tho  report  of 
the  committeo  was  placed  before  both  tho  Houses  of  legis¬ 
lature  for  discussion,  and  tho  recommendations  were 
ultimately  accepted  by  Government  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications.  The  important  suggestions  were  substantially 
complied  with.  So  long  as  the  colleges  in  Travancore  were 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Madras,  educational  standards 
in  the  State  had  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  the  decisions 
of  that  University.  But  the  establishment  of  a  Travancore 
University  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  Travancore 
complete  freedom  in  shaping  instruction  in  schools  of  the 
State  and  leading  it  through  proper  stages  to  the  higher 
'standards  of  University  education. 

The  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  was  heralded  by  the  announcement  that  the 
_  establishment  of  a  University  for  Travan- 

The  Travanoore  ,  ,  ,  , .  .  . . 

University  core  had  been  sanctioned.  Many  were 
the  attempts  made  in  previous  years  to 
establish  a  separate  University  for  Travancore  and  Kerala. 
Kerala  possesses  a  distinctive  culture,  and  the  people  are 
bound  together  by  affinities  of  race,  language  and  religion, 
despite  their  political  separateness.  Two  committees 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  establishing  a 
University  had  reported  favourably  (in  1919  and  1924). 
A  pan-Kerala  University  was  a  fascinating  theme  for  writers 
and  speakers,  but  as  there  were  various  questions  relating 
to  finance,  jurisdiction  and  administration,  which  rendered 
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co-operation  impossible  for  the  time  being,  Travancore  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea,  of  partnership  and  straight¬ 
way  proceed  to  establish  the  mucli-wished-for  University. 
The  Government  did  not  desire  a  duplication  or  multi¬ 
plication  of  institutions.  Their  scheme  was.  to  give  the 
alumni  of  the  new  University  what  is  best  in  modern  science, 
thought  and  culture,  preserving  at  the  same  lime  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  distinctiveness  of  the  culture 
of  Kerala. 

The  University  Act  issued  by  His  Highness  on  16th 
ThulSm  1113  (1st  Nov.  1937),  makes  suitable  provisions  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  The  value  of  academic  atmos¬ 
phere  was  fully  realised.  At  the  same  time  a  proper  scheme 
for  vocational  training  was  considered  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  present  day  economic  conditions.  The 
administration  of  the  Government  colleges  at  Trivandrum 
and  the  control  over  all  the  ‘private’  colleges  in  the  State 
were  transferred  to  the  University.  Institutions  like  the 
Observatory,  the  Public  Library,  the  Public  Health  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  School  of  Arts  were  also  placed  under  the 
University.  The  University  maintains  an  Institute  of 
Textile  Technology,  .an  Engineering  College  and  a  Central 
Research  Institute  to  carry  on  researches  in  pure  and 
applied  sciences,  especially  in  subjects  which  have  a  special 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  needs  of  the 
State.  A  department  of  Marine  Biology  has  also  been 
added.  Travancore  affords  great  opportunities  for  fishing, 
the  Wadger  Bank  giving  facilities  for  the  expansion  of 
sea-fishing,  while  the  internal  waters  in  rivers,  lakes  and 
tanks  afford  abundant  facilities  for  pisciculture.  The 
inauguration  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Studies  and  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  Manuscripts 
Library  attest  the  interest  taken  by  the  University 
authorities  in  the  encouragement  of  the  humanities.  The 
expenses  of  the  University  are  met  by  the  Government, 
There  is  also  a  large  number  of  endowments, 
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The  example  of  royalty  and  the  trend  of  event*  are  fast 
developing  a  wider  patriotic  outlook  among  the  people  of  the 
State  aud  strengthening  tho  feeling  of  common  nationality, 
minimising  the  centrifugal  forces  and  developing  those  of  a 
oentripetal  character.  Travancore  has  a  good  deal  to  give 
and  a  great  deal  to  take.  The  Trivandrum  sessions  of  the 
All-India  Women’s  Conference  which  was  presided  over  by 
H.  H,  MahavS.pl  Bofchu  Parvatlri  'Bayi,  and  tho  All-India 
Oriental  Conference  opened  by  Ilis  Highness  the  Maharaja 
(1113),  are  outstanding  events  in  tho  history  of  a  healthy 
renaissance, 

On  21st  Dhanu  1113  (5th  January  1938)  Her  High¬ 
ness,  the  "First  Princess  K&rt'hika  Thirunal  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  His  Highness  Sri  A  villain  Thirunsl 
irthprinoe  FirSt  Bsma  Vann  a,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
graciously  permitted  the  Levee  Officers 
and  the  aristocracy  of  tho  land  1o  pay  their  homage  to 
the  new-born  prince.  Several  of  the  humbler  folk  were 
also  given  the  chance.  The  Sri  Mulam  Assembly  and  the 
Sri  Chithra  State  Council  tendered  their  loyal  and  respect¬ 
ful  congratulations  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  tho 
Ruling  Family  oil  the  birth  of  the  Prince. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  1.114  was  the  Paliik- 
ketiu  of  Her  Highness  ITtlirnm  Thiru.ial,  Second  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Travancore,  daughter  of  H.  H. 

Pajjikkettu  MahSrsni  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi,  with  M.  R. 
Ry.,  Kerala  Varma  Koyil  ThampurSn  Avl.,  of  KilimanUr 
on  the  27th  of  Ckingarn,  The  programme  was  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  celebration  of  the  previous  Pallikketfu. 

In  1114  (January  1939)  the  Viceroy  and  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  India,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Linlith- 
Viceregai  visit  gow’  acc°mpamed  by  Her  Excellency  the 
Marchioness  Linlithgow,  paid  a  visit  to 
Travancore  on  the  invitation  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
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During  their  stay  in  Trivandrum  the  Crown  Representative 
and  his  wife  had  a  crowded  programme  of  engagements.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  paid  a  formal  visit  to  His  Excell¬ 
ency  at  the  Guest  House,  which  the  Crown  Representative 
returned  the  same  day  at  the  Kaudiyar  Palace.  Visits 
were  also  paid  by  H.  H  Maharani  Sethu  Lakshmi  Bayi 
and  H.  H,  Maharani  Sfithu  Parvathi  Bayi  to  Her  Excellency 
which  were  also  returned.  The  Marchioness  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Nagercoil, 
His  Highness  entertained  the  distinguished  guests  at  a 
State  Banquet  at  the  Kanakalckunnu  Palace.  In  reply 
to  the  toast  proposed  by  His  Highness  to  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  and  to  the  Crown  Representative, 
the  Crown  Representative  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  State,  and  warmly  com¬ 
mended  the  steady  friendship  and  loyalty  of  this  ancient 
State  to  the  Paramount  Power. 

The  visit  paid  to  the  Slate  in  the  same  month  (Janu¬ 
ary  1939)  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  also 
a  personal  friend  of  His  Highness  the 
^r&ja  of  Bikaner"  Maharaja,  was  another  important  event. 

MahSrajadhiraja  Sri  Ganga  Singhji  Baha¬ 
dur  was  accompanied  by  His  Highness’  mother  and 
His  Highness’  consort.  The  reception  paid  to  them  was  the 
grandest  ever  paid  to  an  Indian  ruler  in  Travancore.  A 
military  parade  was  held  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tor,  representing,  as  he  does,  the  military  traditions  of  the 
Rahtor  Rajputs,  one  who  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire.  Several  entertainments  were  got  up  in  his 
honour.  Visits  were  exchanged  between  Their  Highnesses 
the  Maharanis  of  Bikaner  and  Their  Highnesses  the  Maha- 
rapis  of  Travancore.  While  in  Trivandrum,  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  the  doyen  of  Indian  Princes,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  for  the  statue  of  His  Highness  Sr! 
Chithra  Thirunal  Mahpraja  to  be  erected  by  the  public 
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in  commemoration  of  the  Temple  Entry  Proclamation. 
The  speech  which  His  Highness  made  on  the  occasion 
breathed,  from  beginning  to  end,  sentiments  of  high  and 
genuine  admiration  for  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunsl 
Maharaja’s  patriotism,  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State. 

The  ThirumStampu  ceremony  of  His  Highness  the 
Elaya  ftaja,  Sr!  UthrStam  ThirunSl  Mart'handa  Varma,  was 
celebrated  on  a  grand  style  on  the  10th 
Thirum&fampu  ]y[ajcaram  ixi4  and  on  the  four  succeeding 
days.  This  ThirumStampu  was  particularly  auspicious  in 
that  it  was  the  first  time  within  living  memory  when  the 
ruling  Sovereign  of  the  State  conducted  the  ThirumStampu 
of  his  younger  brother  in  the  presence  and  with  the  blessing 
of  their  royal  mother.  A  large  number  of  distinguished 
guests  participated  in  the  functions  connected  with  the 
ceremony,  among  whom  was  His  Highness  the  MaliSrSja 
of  Bikaner.  The  PatiyHtam  took  place  on  the  20th  Maka- 
ram  1114.  The  round  of  festivities  ended  with  a  State 
procession  accompanied  by  the  Dewan  and  all  the  important 
officers  of  the  State. 

His  Highness  takes  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  His  Highness’  subjects.  Many  are  the 
^  ,  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  to 

a  erm  Pr°8r08S  encourage  agriculture  by  relieving  indebted¬ 
ness  and  providing  loans  to  enable  the  cultivators  to  find  the 
necessary  capital  for  proceeding  with  tilling  operations 
without  recourse  to  the  grasping  money  lender.  Remission 
of  taxes  is  being  allowed  in  appropriate  measure  on  failure 
of  crops.  The  commutation  rates  of  taxes  in  kind  on 
Kantukrsbi  or  home-farm  lands,  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
oertain  other  classes  of  lands  have  been  reduced  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  economic  depression.  The  passing  of  the 
Jenmi-KutiySn  Act  was  a  measure  of  great  economic 
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usefulness  as  it  permanently  removed  the  source  of 
friction  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  undertaking  by 
Government  to  collect  the  dues  from  the  tenants  and  pay 
them  to  the  landlords  (Jenrais)  has  been  beneficial  to 
both  parties. 

Government  lands  in  suitable  localities  are  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  landless  classes  at  concessional  rates.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  Department  was  established  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  improvement  and  extension  of  irrigation  facilities. 
A  large  portion  of  the  allotted  expenditure  is  devoted  to 
irrigation,  especially  in  South  Travancore  where  scarcity  of 
water  is  of  common  occurrence.  The  Pec'liippSra  dam  built 
at  a  colossal  cost  has  in  recent  years  failed  to  supply  an 
adequate  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  there  are  startling 
variations  in  the  water-level  of  the  reservoir.  The  defects 
of  the  irrigation  facilities  were  being  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  a  wrong  policy,  pursued  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  in  filling  up  the  old  irrigation  tanks  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  area  and  converting  them  into  paddy  fields.  The 
sale  of  tank-beds  brought  in  a  large  amount  of  money  year 
after  year  to  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  more  tanks  were 
sold  to  make  up  the  annual  revenues.  This  evoked  an 
insistent  complaint  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council.  The 
justice  of  the  popular  demand  was  at  last  recognised. 
Recently  the  Government  has  adopted  a  different  policy, 
discountenancing  the  alienation  of  tank  beds,  and  aug¬ 
menting,  conserving  and  maintaining  tho  existing  tanks.  ’ 

A  Board  of  Agriculture  consisting  of  officials  and 
non-officials  has  been  established.  Marketing  Officers  have 
been  appointed  to  improve  the  methods  of  marketing  the 
agricultural  products,  taking  advantage  of  the  scheme 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  opening  of 
sales  depots  and  the  appointment  of  a  Trade  Agent  at 
Bombay  were  done  for  effectively  advertising  Travancore 
produots  in  outside  markets. 
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Schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  industries  are 
being  pushed  through.  A  Board  of  Iiulustries  was  consti¬ 
tuted  with  largo  powers  of  initiation  and 
Industries  control  in  cases  in  which  industries  were 
started  and  maintained  with  the  aid  of  Government  loans  or 
subsidies.  Government  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
view  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  can  never  bo  increased 
by  adherence  to  merely  agricultural  pursuits  and  that 
secondary  occupations  aro  essential  to  progress,  secondary 
occupations  which  should  bring  wealth  from  outside.  The 
Government  own  certain  factories  and  possess  large 
interests  in  others.  The  Ceramic  Factory  at  Kuntara,  the 
Rubber  Factory  at  Trivandrum  and  the  Sugar  Factory  at 
Thakkala  are  prominent  examples.  Of  these  the  Ceramic 
Factory  recently  opened  by  His  Highness  tho  MahS- 
raja  is  expected  to  bring  iu  good  returns,  as  the  clay  is 
found  to  be  of  very  superior  quality,  the  deposits  large 
in  extent  and  depth,  and  tho  cost  of  relining  particularly 
cheap.  The  Rubber  Factory  suspended  its  activity  some 
time  back,  but  arrangements  aro  being  made  to  resume 
manufacture.  There  is  no  locality  in  India  whore  the  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  rubber  are 
cheaper  and  obtainable  in  larger  quantity  than  in  Travan- 
core.  The  Sugar  Factory  which  was  working  at  a  loss 
has  recently  justified  its  existeaice  and  is  manufacturing 
various  liquors,  tinctures  in  addition.  The  lari  Chithra 
Mills  at  Alwaye  which  do  a  groat  deal  of  ‘bleaching 
and  finishing’  textiles  aro  getting  certain  concessions  from 
Government.  The  Punalctr  Paper  Mills  and  the  Match 
Factory  at  Thenmala  are  turning  out  a  fair  quantity  of 
products. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  business  undertakings  of 
the  Government  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  This  aspect  was  emphasized  by  the  Dewan  on  various 
occasions.  The  intention  of  Government  is  to  leave  the 
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factories  in  the  hands  of  proper  organisations  -when  they 
come  forward  to  take  up  the  business.  At  the  same  time, 
Government  have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  do  not 
propose  to  give  any  special  encouragement  to  the  factory 
system  of  industrialisation,  as  it  is  unsuited  to  this  country 
with  its  small  holdings,  and  a  supply  of  labour  which  is  good, 
and  even  at  the  base.  The  State’s  ambition  is  to  promote  a 
system  of  interlinked  cottage  industries.  The  supply  of 
power  being  the  first  condition  of  the  expansion  of  cottage 
industries,  the  Government  have  adopted  a  scheme  to  link 
up  small  industries  by  virtue  of  a  widespread  use  of  ‘white 
coal’  namely  hydro-electric  power.  The  possibilities  of  this 
enterprise  was  explained  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
while  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Palliv&sal  electric 
project  works.  “We  are  lucky  in  possessing  an  abundant 
supply  of  what  is  often  called  ‘white  power’,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  utilise  this  power  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  have, 
therefore,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  enterprise 
taken  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  it,  and  realising,  as  I 
do,  what  inestimable  advantages  have  been  reaped  by  other 
countries  similarly  situated,  by  the  harnessing  of  their 
water  power  and  how,  both  immeasurably  by  consistent  and 
wise  hydro-electric  policy,  I  have  every  hope  that  this 
scheme  and  other  schemes  which  may  be  ushered  in  by  it 
will  effect  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  many  directions.” 
The  Pallivasal  works  go  a  great  way  as  regards"  the  supply 
of  power.  Electric  power,  it  is  hoped,  will  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  cottage  industries  as  well  as  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  in  factories.  The  development  of  all  the  available 
natural  resources  is  the  chief  item  in  the  programme  of 
economic  planning. 

The  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
manufacturing  centres  has  given  rise  to  new  problems.  The 
conflict  between  capital  and  labour  is 
Labour  question  attempted  to  be  averted  or  minimised  by 
the  regulation  by  law  of  the  relations  between  employers 
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and  labourers.  The  Trade  Unions  Ant  and  the  Factory 
Act  are  instances  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  Provision 
is  made  for  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of  workmen 
rendered  destitute  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of  tho  wage- 
earner.  The  nomination  of  a  member  in  the  Sri  Miriam 
Assembly  to  represent  the  labour  interests  in  tho  State  is 
a  recognition  of  a  legitimate  claim.  Legislation  was  rend¬ 
ered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  factories  is 
on  the  increase,  being  187  in  1110  and  298  in  1114,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  tho  number  of  the  workers. 
The  need  for  protective  legislation  was  rendered  greater 
by  tho  circumstance  that  of  57,104  persons  employed  in 
factories  nearly  26,133  arc  women  and  8,780  children. 

From  early  times  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
to  regard  the  agriculturists  as  the  backbone  of  society.  A 

,  ,  great  deal  was  done  by  way  of  rondering 

Land  Mortgage  Bank  .  ,  ,  , ,  ...  . , 

assistance  to  tho  cultivators  m  tho  reign 

of  Maharaja  Sri  Mttlani  ThirunS,!.  But  changing  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  and  the  general  economic  depression 
placed  the  ryots  in  a  position  of  serious  difficulty  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  which  should  enable  thorn  to  carry  on 
their  occupation.  For  a  considerable  time  in  tho  past 
popular  representatives  and  public  bodies  had  been  demand¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Mortgage  Bank  with 
facilities  for  long-term  credit  and  -repayment  hy  easy 
instalments.  But  it  was  reserved  for  His  Highness  the 
present  Maharaja  to  give  the  agriculturists  the  much-wished- 
for  boon;  and  it  came  as  an  act  of  spontaneous  generosity. 
In  pursuance  of  the  announcement  made  by  His  Highness 
at  the  Investiture  Durbar,  the  Travancore  Land  Mortgage 
Bank  was  established  in  1107  M.  E.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  which  the  Government  agreed  to  advance  from 
time  to  time,  His  Highness  was  pleased  to  make  a  donation 
of  a  substantial  sum  of  money  from  His  Highness’  private 
funds  to  serve  as  the  initial  capital  for  the  Bank. 
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Other  measures  were  also  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  indebtedness.  Like  other  Governments  in  India 
and  elsewhere  His  Highness’  Government  devised  a  plan  to 
give  relief  in  appropriate  cases  by  reducing  interest  on  debts, 
scaling  down  the  principal  in  certain  cases  and  making 
provision  for  easy  periodic  repayment.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  and  in  1112  the  legislature  passed  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Debt  Relief  Act.  Conciliation  officers  were  appoint¬ 
ed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  as  the  measure 
failed  to  give  any  substantial  relief  for  all  classes  of  debtors, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  The  bill  is 
expected  to  become  law  very  soon. 

The  provision  of  credit  facilities  is  a  matter  which 
engaged  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja.  The  policy  is  to 
The  Credit  Bank  jQaye  fjnancjng  0f  this  kind  of  business 
to  the  ordinary  banks.  “There  is  room,  and  enough  room”, 
observed  the  Dewan  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the 
opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Bank  at  Alleppey,  “enough 
room  and  to  spare  in  this  country  for  good  banks  run  on 
proper  lines.”  The  Government  has,  therefore,  contented 
itself  with  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bank  for  long-term 
credit.  This  has  been  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  ordinarily,  the  existing  banks  depend  for  their 
success  upon  short-term  credit,  upon  money  being  turned 
over  and  over  again,  thus  preventing  the  freezing  of 
securities.  But  certain  industries  as  well  as  agriculture 
do  require  long-term  credit.  It  was  to  meet  this  want  that 
the  Travancore  Credit  Bank  was  inaugurated.  The  purpose 
of  the  Bank  is  to  help  economic  development,  but  the  old 
banks  (the  orthodox  banks)  have  been  permitted  to  under¬ 
write  to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  transactions  and 
operations  to  the  State.  An  assurance  has  been  given  that 
the  Government  will  not  compete  with  banks  which  are 
doing  the  ordinary  business  of  receiving  deposits  and  lending 
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moneys.  A  system  of  debentures  is  in  contemplation  and 
the  Act  which  brought  into  existence  the  Credit  Bank 
makes  provision  for  the  same.  The  first  chance  for  invest¬ 
ment  is  given  to  the  natives  of  Travancore.  But  foreigners 
also  were  given  the  advantages  of  investment.  In  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  policy  the  Bewail  said  :  “In  the  field  of 
commerce,  in  the  field  of  banking,  in  the  field  of  finance, 
there  is  nothing  like  foreign  and  noil-foreign.”  The  Credit 
Bank  is  managed  by  a  hoard  of  prominent  businessmen. 
The  Land  Mortgage  Bank  has  merged  in  it. 

Being  of  the  view  that  an  efficient  and  well-regulated 
transport  system  is  one  of  the  primal  needs  of  this  State, 
the  Government  resolved  to  inaugurate  a 
IranspoH  gchemo  of  State  transport.  What  is  en¬ 
visaged  is  ‘a  process  of  partnership’  and  a  speedy  programme 
of  improvement  of  communications,  leaving  the  feeder-lines 
largely  in  private  hands  as  was  the  case  before.  A  Transport 
Department  was  organised  in  the  beginning  of  Kanni  1113. 
Some  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic  have  been  taken  up 
and  a  declaration  made  that  from  time  to  time  further  lines 
would  be  taken  up.  “His  Highness  has  charged  me”,  observed 
the  Dewan  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “with  this  duty,  the 
regulation  of  motor  traffic,  for  much  wider  and  bigger 
purposes. ..If  such  a  system  is  initiated,  side  by  aide  with  it 
must  arise  also  a  system  by  which  motor  bodies  will  be 
manufactured  within  the  State  itself  with  the  wood  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  forests.  Not  a  single  bus  will  be  allowed  to  ply 
on  the  roads  of  Travancore  unless  its  body  is  built  out  of 
Iravancore  timber  by  Travancore  craftsmen.  An  engineer¬ 
ing  industry  will  arise  under  adequate  and  expert  guidance 
so  that  the  repairing  and  replacement  of  machinery  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  or  under  the  aegis  of  the  State. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
electric  power  of  the  State  will  have  to  be  taken  up.  It  is 
ooptemplated  that  as  soon  as  eleotric  power  is  spreac} 
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throughout  the  State,  electric  trolley  buses  will  take  the 
place  of  the  present  motor  buses  which  are  run  at  enormous 
cost  with  imported  petrol'’.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  State 
will  be  not  merely  an  efficient  regulator  of  transport  but 
also  an  efficient  producer  of  the  means  of  transport.  Aero¬ 
dromes  have  been  opened  in  Trivandrum  and  Quilon. 
Expansion  of  telephone  communication  by  linking  up  the 
Travanoore  system  with  the  Trunk  Telephone  system  of 
■Tndia  is  helping  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  opening  up  of  the  towns  by  the  construction 
of  broader  roads  and  the  provision  of  the  amenities  of 
life  in  increased  measure  form  a  promin- 
l.ubhc  woiUb  0Uf.  feabinre  of  His  Highness’  reign.  The 
Avenue  Road  from  Kaudiyar  Palace,  the  residence  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja,  with  its  broad  traffic-way  and  side¬ 
walks,  its  ornamental  parapet  walls  and  pylons,  its  two 
spacious  squares  and  circles,  is  one  among  the  best  town 
roads  in  South  India,  Town-planning  schemes  have  been 
sanctioned  in  order  that  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
may  fit  in  with  the  main  scheme  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  capital  city.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  Trivandrum  and  improve  the  areas  as  good 
building  sites.  A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made,  but 
on  account  of  the  very  heavy  expenditure  involved,  the 
scheme  will  take  sometime  for  completion.  Hew  buildings 
are  being  erected  on  a  site  near  the  Public  Gardens  to  ac¬ 
commodate  some  of  the  offices  hitherto  held  in  rented  build¬ 
ings  scattered  about  the  town.  A  drainage  scheme  for 
Trivandrum  is  nearing  completion.  All  the  towns  are* 
receiving  the  attention  of  Government  in  this  direction. 
Schemes  for  supplying  good  drinking  water  for  the 
towns  of  Hagercoil  and  Shencotta  are  well  in  progress. 
The  water  supply  scheme  at  Alleppey,  by  pumping  up 
water  from  an  underground  river-bed  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  opening  ceremony  of  the  water  works  w^s 
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performed  by  lifer  Highness.  TVlahar&ni  Sethu  Psrvathi  Bayi, 
who  was  also  pleased  to  permit  (be  works  being  called  after 
Her  Highness’  name.  The  roads  which  are  already  among 
the  best,  in  India  are  being  improved.  The  Government 
have  adopted  a  scheme  for  making  concrete  roads.  A 
length  of  about  fifty  miles  from  Trivandrum  to  Cape 
Comorin  has  been  concreted  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  rounding  of  angles,  and  the  broadening  of 
the  roads  are  going  on  vigorously.  Hellenics  for  tho  im¬ 
provement  of  the  canal  system  are  also  going  forward. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  dredging  of  shallow 
backwaters,  canals  and  some  of  the  rivers.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  communications  is  a  matter  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Ruling  Family  take  deep  interest.  The  great  bridge 
over  the  Periyar  at  Alwaye  was  opened  by  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Raja  in  1940  (11 .15  M.  E.)  The  bridge  hoars  His 
Highness’  name.  A  large  timber  bridge  constructed  over 
the  ThOttappalli  canal  on  the  Quilon-  Alleppey  road  demon¬ 
strates  the  possibilities  of  tho  new  method  of  treating 
timber  uuder  the  ascu  process  which  makes  it  stronger 
and  more  durable. 

His  Highness’  interest  in  the  sports  of  tho  field  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  in  state-craft  and  social  and  religious  reform. 

The  personal  example  of  the  sovereign  has 
i-  ports  an  games  jJ00n  ins(;i.umenta,l  in  creating  agrowing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  to  achieve  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  games  like  lawn  tennis,  badminton  and  foot-ball. 
The  Trivandrum  Boat  Club  and  the  Trivandrum  Tennis 
«Club  are  making  good  progress.  His  Highness  tho  Elaya 
Raja  is  the  President  of  the  former  and  Captain  G5da 
Varma  Raja,  the  consort  of  the  First  Princess,  of  the  latter. 
The  University  Labour  Corps  is  creating  a  real  esprit  de 
si  ops  among  the  students.  One  of  the  main  pre-occupations 
of  the  University  is  the  care  and  training  of  the  body  to  fit 
in  with  a  harmonised  curriculum  of  mental  and  physical 
achievement. 
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The  Boy  Scout  Movement  _  is  also  receiving  liberal 
encouragement  from  Government.  The  movement  had 
its  beginnings  in  Travancore  in  1926.  The 

The  Scout  Movement  r  .  .  . 

Government  gave  it  their  support,.  With 

the  Investiture  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  the  Scout 
Association  began  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  mom¬ 
entum.  His  Highness  is  the  Chief  Scout,  His  Highness 
the  Elaya  Baja  the  Chief  Cub,  and  Her  Highness  the 
hirst  Princess  the  Chief  Guide.  Scout  rallies  are  being 
held  on  a  grand  scale  on  appropriate  occasions,  particularly 
at  the  time  of  royal  birthdays.  But  the  response  among 
the  people  has  not  been  so  wide  or  so  deep  as  was  antici¬ 
pated.  It  appeared  to  some  of  the  discerning  scouters  that 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  scout  movement,  many  of  its 
rituals,  observances  and  traditions,  were  unsuited  to  the 
Indian  taste  and  temperament  and  made  little  appeal  to  the 
Indian  or  Travancore  boy  or  girl.  A  reorganisation  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary;  and  a  re-orientation  of  ideas 
was  attempted  in  order  to  make  it  a  formative  and  creative 
movement,  supplying  a  new  outlook  of  freedom  from  com¬ 
munal,  racial  and  religious  differences,  and  providing  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  young  people  with  facilities 
for  common  amusements  and  common  life,  living  under 
the  same  canvas  on  as  many  occasions  as  possible. 

With  a  view  to  that  end  a  resolution  was  adopted 
at  a  representative  gathering  of  scouters  and  their  sympathis¬ 
ers,  presided  over  by  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami 
Aiyar  who  was  Scout  Commissioner  of  the  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency  for  many  years  and  continues  to  Lake  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  movement.  That  resolution  was  passed  in. 
1937.  “Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Scout  Movement  in  the  State,  and  whereas  it  is  the 
general  feeling  throughout  the  country  that,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  humanitarian  and  international 
outlook,  the  movement  should  function  in  harmony  with 
the  national  and  local  environment  and  ideals,  and  should  be 
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closely  related  to  the  traditions  of  life  in  India  and  specially 
in  Travancoro,  this  meeting  of  the  Travancore  Boy  Scouts 
Association  hereby  resolves  that  the  Scout  Movement  in 
the  State  be  placed  on  a  completely  autonomous  footing 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Travancore  as  its  patron  and  under  the  management 
of  officers  nominated  by  him  or  appointed  under  rules  framed 
under  his  commands,  it  being  open  to  the  association  to 
federate  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  organisation  of  an 
all-India  or  international  character  that  may  ho  formed  and 
worked  on  the  same  basis  and  with  similar  objects  in  view.” 
The  work  on  the  linos  so  laid  down  is  proceeding  apace. 

The  backward  communities  are  treated  with  spocial 
consideration  by  tho  assignment  of  land  on  concessional 
rates,  opening  of  centres  for  ameliorative 
^ ^oomm uni Upr11'* *  work,  the  provision  of  wells,  common  burial 
grounds,  tho  granting  of  educational 
concessions,  organisation,  of  thrift  societies  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  industries.  Tho  establishment  of  colonies  is  also 
a  policy  which  is  being  steadily  pursued.  Of  those  colonies 
.  the  Sachivot’hamapuram  colony  at  Kuric'hi  near  Kottayam 
is  a  model.  The  preferential  treatment  given  to  the  members 
of  backward  communities  for  appointment  to  places  in 
Government  service  for  which  they  are  found  fit  is  a  great 
stimulus  given  to  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
and  other  concessions  given  to  them  under  the  special 
command  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja. 

*  The  demands  of  humanity  have  found  a  generous 
response  in  His  Highness  tho  Maharaja,  Travancore  has 
p  H  always  been  considered  as  tho  Land  of 

ooi'  ome  Charity  and  the  arrangements  devised  by 
the  rulers  have  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  the  relief 
of  poverty  and  distress  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
giving  of  alms  is  regarded  as  a  great  moral  virtue  by  all 
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classes  of  the  well-to-do.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  en¬ 
courage  mendicancy,  and  very  often  the  able-bodied  were 
seen  to  take  advantage  of  popular  benevolence  and  supersti¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  cripples  and  others  labouring  under 
permanent  infirmity  were  often  left  in  the  lurch.  Helping 
the  deserving  poor  was  a  subject  in  which  His ‘Highness  the 
Maharaja  interested  himself  from  the  very  beginning. 
With  this  object  in  view,  His  Highness  commanded  the 
establishment  of  a  relief  centre  known  as  Sri  Chithra  Home 
for  the  Destitute  and  the  Infirm,  contributing  a  fair  sum  of 
money  from  the  privy  purse  to  serve  as  a  nucleus.  The 
Home  was  declared  open  by  Her  Highness  MaharaJji  Sethu 
P&rvatki  Bayi  on  the  28tli  Tkulain  1110  M.  E.  An  Orphan¬ 
age  has  since  been  added.  The  Government  makes  an 
anuual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home.  Donations 
are  also  received.  The  Home  is  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  officials  and  non-officials. 


Consistently  with  the  aesthetic  regeneration  of  Tra- 
vancoro,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  devotes  great  attention 
to  the  ornamental  side  of  public  life  in'tho 
A  ward  of  titles  y  jja^e>  The  Levees  and  Durbars  which 
were  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  are  imposing  fun¬ 
ctions.  The  award  of  titles  and  other  distinctions  ■which . 
was  made  by  the  ancient  rulers  of  Travancore  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  for  more  than  a  century.  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  Sri  Oliithra  Thirunal  with  true  insight" 
revived  the  practices  in  1110  M.  E.,  choosing  such  officials 
and  non-officials  as  have  done  meritorious  service  to  the 
King  and  country  and  conferring  upon  them  appropriate 
distinctions  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Birthday  Durbars. 

The  right  of  coinage  was  one  which  the  Rulers 
of  Travancore  have  been  exercising  from  the  legendary 
time  of  ParaS urSma.  The  issue  of  arti- 
Comage  stically  designed  coins  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper  has  been  a  royal  privilege  greatly  valued  by  the 
100 
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Maharajas.  Ia  conformity  with  the  practice  and  tradition, 
silver  coins  called  Sri  Chithra  were  minted,  and  made  legal 
tender,  in  1113  M.  E.  The  Anohal  and  other  stamps  bear 
the  effigy  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  with  Si  I  Padnia- 
nabhaswStni  temple,  the  Public  Office  Buildings  and 
emblems  like  the  conch  as  background. 

The  year  1114  witnessed  a  serious  political  agitation 
of  which  the  professed  object  was  to  secure  ‘responsible 
govemmout.’  The?  happenings  are  narra- 
Political  agitation  ^  bfilow  }ls  ,liUl,e(1  authoritatively  by 

•the  Government  in  their  Annual  Report  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration  for  the  year  1114  M.  E.  “Early  during  the 
year,  the  Travaneoro  State  Congress  and  tin1  All- 
Travancore  Youth  League  started  a  vigorous  campaign 
with  the  object  of  creating  general  unrest  in  tin?  country. 
They  woro  preparing  for  civil  disobedience  on  u  large 
scale  and  volunteer  organisations  wore  being  formed 
all  over  the  country.  An  extensive  propaganda  to  bring 
the  Administration  into  contempt  was  curried  on  both 
inside  and  outside  the  State.  Many  agents  were  set  to  work 
among  the  masses,  including  the  labour  classes,  to  excite 
disaffection  against  the  Government.  The  subversive  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  bodies  had  to  bs  effectively  put  down  and  neces¬ 
sary  powers  were  taken  for  the  purpose  under  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  I  of  1114  and  Act  X  of  1114.  The 
State  Congress  and  the  Youth  Loaguo  were  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  associations.  They,  however,  persisted  in  their  unlawful 
activities  and  resorted  to  disobedience  of  the  law.  Railway 
lands  and  premises  over  which  Travaneoro  had  ceded  juris¬ 
diction  to  the  British  Government  were  attempted  to  be 
converted  into  platforms  to  carry  on  State  Congress  propa¬ 
ganda,  Some  of  the  leaders  established  themselves  within 
the  Cochin  State  from  where  they  guided  the  unlawful 
activities  in  Travancore.  Some  of  the  publications 
proscribed  in  Travancore  were  republished  from  Cochin  and 
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other  objectionable  propaganda  was  freely  indulged  in  froffi 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Although  the  leaders 
professed  to  adopt  the  creed  of  non-violence,  these  organisa¬ 
tions  were  responsible  for  acts  of  violence  and  terrorism 
organised  over  a  wide  area.  Officers  and  men  lawfully 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  were  violently 
attacked  and  their  lives  were  endangered.  Unruly  mobs 
went  to  the  extent  of  burning  State  Transport  buses  and 
the  cars  of  the  Police  and  other  officers,  damaging  roads, 
bridges,  culverts  and  Government  buildings.  In  some 
localities,  guns  and  spears  were  used  in  attacking  Govern¬ 
ment  officers.  The  military  had  to  be  called  in  at  a  few 
places  to  the  aid  of  the  Police  which  itself  had  to  be 
strengthened;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  calm  and  patience 
displayed  by  the  custodians  of  law  and  order,  there  was  the 
necessity  to  open  fire  at  a  few  centres  as  a  result  of  which 
17  persons  died  and  30  wore  wounded.  Among  the  Police¬ 
men  attacked  by  the  rioters,  one  man  died  and  several  were 
wounded.  J'athas  were  organised  from  adjoining  territories 
outside  the  State;  and  they  added  to  the  general  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

“Government  had  to  take  prompt  measures  ;  and  the 
entire  situation  was  soon  brought  under  effective  control. 
On  tlio  eve  of  the  birthday  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja, 
many  of  those  convicted  and  detained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  were,  in  the  exercise 
of  Royal  clemency,  released  from  jail;  but  the  Royal 
act  of  pardon  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  agitators 
sought  aid  and  inspiration  from  individuals  and  organis¬ 
ations  outside  the  State;  and  the  agitation  was  thus  kept 
alive  for  some  time.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  general 
public  to  realise  the  motives  behind  the  agitation  and  the 
complete  absence  of  good  faith  that  actuated  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Large  sections  of  the  people  openly  declared 
•their  abhorrence  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Youth  League.  Hefore  the  close  of  the  year, 
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peaoe  and  order  were  fully  restored  and  these  organisations 
lost  their  hold  on  the  people,  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
gave  up  their  programme  of  civil  disobedienoe;  and  the  order 
declaring  these  associations  as  unlawful  was  annulled,” 
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About  this  time  Government  resolved  to  modify  the 
franchise  rules,  and  rearrange  the  voting  system  in  certain 
directions.  In  the  matter  of  elections  to 
rano  we  reform  Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  single- 
non-transferable  vote  had  been  proscribed  by  the  electoral 
rules  passed  in  1108.  In  1114  a  change  was  effected  in 
that  system  of  voting.  Under  the  above  system,  no 
elector  had  more  than  one  vote.  In  actual  practice, 
that  method  of  voting  gave  room  for  serious  complaints 
from  a  considerable  section  of  the  electors  in  many  of 
the  constituencies  whore  seats  wore  reserved  for  parti¬ 
cular  communities.  It  was  noticed  that  the  members 
of  the  community  for  which  the  seat  is  reserved  could 
not  in  any  manner  influence  the  election  for  the  general 
seats-;  nor  did  the  members  belonging  to  non-reserved 
communities  get  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  election 
in  the  reserved  seats.  Consequently,  the  electoral  system 
then  in  vogue  did  not  secure  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  a  joint  electorate  viz.  the  interdependence  of  com¬ 
munities  on  one  another.  .Further,  where  there  was  no 
contest  for  the  reserved  seat,  the  community  which  had 
the  benefit  of  a  reserved  seat  became  entitled  to  utilise  all 
their  votes  in  favour  of  any  one  candidate  for  a  general 
seat,  although  the  communities  competing  for  the  general 
seat  were  unable  to  exercise  any  control  or  influence  in 
any  manner  the  election  of  candidates  contesting  the 
reserved  seats, 
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With  ft  view  to  removing  the  anomalies  which  arose 
from  these  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
with  respect  to  reserved  seats  in  joint  electorates,  the  rules 
were  so  amended  as  to  give  every  elector  one  additional 
vote  for  every  reserved  seat  in  his  constituency.  While 
every  elector  has  only  one  vote  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
general  seats  in  his  constituency,  he  has  one  or  more 
additional  votes  to  be  exercised,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
respect  to  the  reserved  scat  or  seats  in  the  same  consti¬ 
tuency.  Thus,  an  elector  voting  for  a  reserved  seat  or  seats 
has  an  additional  vote  to  be  cast  in  favour  of  a  candidate  for 
a  general  seat. 

In  respect  of  the  Muslim  and  the  Latin  Catholic 
communities,  having  regard  to  the  distribution  of  their 
population  and  their  small  voting  strength  in  any  system 
based  on  property  qualifications  however  low,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  their  racial  and  cultural  distinctiveness,  it  was 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  reserved  seac  for  either 
of  those  communities,  the  candidate  who  secures  not  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled  from  his  community 
should  be  declared  elected  for  such  seat,  and  that  if  no 
candidate  secured  that  percentage  of  votes  from  his 
community,  then  the  candidate  who  secured  the  largest 
number  of  votes  polled  should  be  declared  elected  for  the 
said  reserved  seat. 

The  commitments  of  the  State  being  numerous,  steady 
efforts  are  being  made  to  safeguard  financial  stability.  The 
year  1106,  i.  e,,  the  year  immediately  pre- 
Fmance  ceding  His  Highness’  Investiture,  closed 
with  a  deficit  of  twelve  lakhs,  the  decrease  in  collection 
being  mostly  under  Excise,  Forest,  Stamps  and  Registration 
brought  about  by  the  general  economic'depression.  Retrench¬ 
ment  of  expenditure  having  been  found  necessary,  the 
Government  appointed  (in  1107)  a  committee  of  officials  and 
pop-officials  to  investigate  the  means  of  retrenchment,  both 
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in  permanent  and  temporary  expenditure,  and  make 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  stabilisation  of  the  financial 
position  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  savings  were  effected  in  many  directions. 
But,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  fall  in  revenue 
and  the  heavy  outlay  on  capital  undertakings,  the  cash 
balance  in  treasuries  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India  which 
was  42'69  lakhs  at  the  beginning  of  1107  came  down  to 
Rs.  35'20  lakhs  in  the  second  quarter.  The  position  being 
difficult,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  was  pleased  to  grant  a 
loan  of  10  lakhs  of  rupees  from  His  Highness’  private  funds. 
The  next  year  witnessed  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
finances,  due  to  better  and  more  effective  efforts  in  realising 
arrears.  Still  it  became  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  cash 
balance  as  the  administration  charges  and  the  outlay  on 
capital  works  were  on  the  increase.  The  cash  balance 
of  the  State  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease.  It  was  desired 
to  divert  a  sum  of  69'43  lakhs  which  had  accumulated 
by  way  of  Railway  Sinking  Fund  balance.  There  were 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  diversion. 
The  Sinking  Fund  had  bean  created  in  order  to  repay  to  the 
Hon’ble  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  the  sum  of 
Rs.138’77  lakhs  advanced  by  him.  The  advance  was  made 
on  the  assumption  that  Travancore  was  bound  under  agree¬ 
ment  to  take  over  the  Quilon-Shoncotta  railway  after  1945. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar, 
Legal  and  Constitutional  Advisor  to  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja,  the  Government  of  India  accepted  the  view 
that,  under  the  agreement,  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Travancore  to  purchase  the  railway;  all 
that  this  Government  was  bound  to  do  being  to  pay  the 
guaranteed  interest.  Thus  a  sum  of  69'43  lakhs  rupees 
was  released  to  be  used  for  immediate  purposes.  From  the 
amount  thus  liberated  5  lakhs  of  rupees  were  devoted 
to  the  irrigation  reserve  fund  which  was  newly  constituted 
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and  4'9o  lakhs  added  to  the  Debenture  Loan  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  Trivandrum  -  Quilou  railway.  The  bulk  of  the 
amount,  59*48  lakhs  was  set  apart  to  form  a  general  reserve 
fund  to  be  drawn  upon,  in  oase  of  absolute  necessity,  for 
financing  the  Palliv&sal  Hydro-Electric  Scheme. 

Ln  (Karkatakaui  1111  M.  E.)  August  1936  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary  announced  the  future  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  following  words:  “It  is  an  admitted  canon 
of  financial  policy  that  the  amounts  taken,  from  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  held  in  reserve  should  be  given  back  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  social  amenities  or  nation-building  activities  and 
are  not  utilised  wholly  for  capital  undertakings,  whether 
remunerative  or  otherwise.  As  it  is  however  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  the  State  has  to  enlarge  its 
activities  also  by  promoting  capital  or  commercial  under¬ 
takings  likely  to  benefit  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  for  these,  though  Government  may  in  the  first 
instance  indent  on  their  reserves  temporarily,  it  is  hut 
right  that’ the  schemes  should  eventually  be  met  only  from 
borrowed  capital....” 

“Schemes  are  classed  as  productive,  if  they  are  likely 
to  yield,  on  an  average,  a  net  return  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  to  Government  on  the  capital  invested  thereon  from 
its  commencement,  and  are  classified  under  “capital  not 
charged  to  revenue”.  Capital  expenditure  is  financed  from, 

(a)  surplus  revenues  of  the  current  year, 

(b)  the  accumulated  surplus  balances  of  previous 
years, 

(c)  unfounded  debt  such  as  balances  available 
from  Savings  Bank  or  other  deposits  in  the 
hands  of  Goverpment,  and 

(d)  sums  borrowed  in  the  open  market, 

Tf  the  expenditure  is  met  out  of  the  current  revenues 
of  the  year,  it  is  recorded  under  “expenditure  charged  to 
revenue”;  if  from  other  sources,  under  “capital  expenditure 
not  charged  to  revenue.”  The  principle  has  been  enunciated 
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that  the  expenditure  on  schemes  treated  as  non-productive 
’  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  met  out  of  borrowed  funds.  If,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  surplus  balances,  such  expenditure 
is  met  out  of  borrowed  funds,  it  is  essential  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  amortisation  of  tho  debt.  In  tho  case  of 
productive  schemes  which  are  financed  from  borrowed  funds 
and  which  are  confidently  expected  to  yield  a  return  of  not 
less  than  5  per  cent,  on  tho  capital  invested,  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  is  to  be  made  as  far  as  flic  revenue  position 
admits,  in  order  to  enable  tho  repayment  of  the  sums 
borrowed  to  be  made  easily  when  the  debts  mature. 

Having  accepted  this  policy  tho  Government  resolved 
to  go  ahead  with  a  constructive  programme  of  public  works. 
The  year  1112  is  important  as  tho  one  in  which  the  largest 
amountof  money  viz.,  Il  l  lakhs,  was  allotted  on  tho  constru¬ 
ction  of  works  of  public  utility.  The  Government  observed: 
“The  present  time  is  the  most  opportune  for  developing  our 
industrial  and  commercial  resources  and  for  pushing  on 
with  the  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  social  services  and 
amenities.  The  rate  of  interest  has  now  fallen  to  a  point 
incredibly  low  compared  with  that  in  previous  years,  and 
capital  is  available  in  abundance  at  a  ohoap  rate.”  A  loan 
was  floated,  and  the  financial  stability  of  Government  is  so 
widely  recognised  that,  though  the  call  was  only  for  Rs.  150 
lakhs,  258  lakhs  were  subscribed  on  tho  very  day.  All  the 
same,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  Government  took  tho 
Houses  of  Legislature  and  the  country  into  liis  confidence 
and  stated:  “Taking  all  tho  factors  into  account  the  need 
for  curtailing  the  expenditure  charged  to  revenue  is  impe¬ 
rative.  As  we  have  exhausted  our  Government  balance  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  .should  build  up  a  reserve 
fund  to  meet  capital  expenditure  or  unforeseen  loss  of 
revenue,  or  excess  of  expenditure,  and  aim  at  setting  apart 
annually  about  Rs.  5  lakhs  at  least  for  tho  purpose.”  He 
classified  the  departments  of  Government  generally  as 
static,  with  fixed  standing  charges  and  others  as  those 
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capable  for  contraction  or  expansion  according  to  the  funds 
available  ;  and  suggested  that  the  expenditure  of  weak 
departments  should  not  ordinarily  exceed  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State. 

However,  in  1112  Government  expressed  their  intention 
to  withdraw  a  sum  of  2?'40  lakhs  from  the  surplus  invest¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  finance  the  estimated  programme  of 
capital  and  industrial  schemes,  and  to  maintain  adequate  cash 
balance  in  the  treasuries,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India. 
Moneys  standing  in  the  Government  balance  was  being  stea¬ 
dily  withdrawn  to  meet  the  expenses  mostly  on  productive 
works.  The  imposition  of  a  supertax  on  incomes,  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  and  the  profit  from  the  State  Trans¬ 
port  service  are  among  the  factors  which  helped  a  better 
revenue.  Income  from  the  Cochin  Harbour  forms  a  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  the  State  finances.  The  collection  under 
customs,  however  fluctuating,  is  the  mainstay.  The  financial 
position  of  the  State  was  thus  described  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  Government  at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Council  in  the  Budget  session  of  1114  M.  E. 
“The  actuals  of  1113  are  satisfactory  ;  the  revised  figures 
of  the  current  year  (1114)  are  hopeful,  and  the  anticipation 
for  the  coming  year  reassuring... The  expenditure  of  the 
State  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year  with  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  several  departments. 
From  Re.  240  lakhs  in  1105,  it  has  risen  to  Rs.  251  lakhs  in 
1113,  and  again  to  Rs.  257  lakhs  in  the  current  year  in  spite 
of  retrenchment.” 

This  was  endorsed  by  the  Dewan  who  also  utilised 
the  occasion  to  enunciate  and  explain  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  kept  in-  view  in  framing  the  fiscal  policy. 
“Export  duties,”  said  he,  “may  be  attacked  or  may  be 
defended;  and  certainly,  at  the  present  juncture  they  have 
their  drawbacks.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
State  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  India  which  alone  have 
101 
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the  right  to  levy  export  duties.  In  the  incidence  of  these 
export  duties,  in  the  amount  to  be  levied  in  regard  to  these 
export  duties,  our  discretion  is  not  lettered  in  any  manner 
excepting  to  the  extent  to  which  a  discerning  Government 
will  seek  not  to  lay  heavier  burdens  on  persons  than  they 
can  bear  or  should  be  made  to  hear.  The  retention  of  the 
full  right  to  levy  export  duties  is  jusliliod  by  the  historical 
fact  that  when  the  'British  Government  in  pursuance 
of  au  all-India  policy  of  free  trade  counselled  acceptance 
of  the  Interportal  Convention,  this  Government  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  its  terms  and  limit  its  rights  of  taxation.  The 
Government  has  realised  that  in  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  it  is  not  possible  to  look  to  that  source  for  a 
larger  revenue.”  The  prominent  facts  which  ma.y  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  are  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  land  is 
comparatively  light,  that  reliance  is  placed  on  tho  in¬ 
crease  iu  indirect  taxes,  and  that  tho  expenditure  is  mainly 
on  nation-building  activities  and  tho  maiutmuuioo  of 
administrative  efficiency. 

To-day  when  the  Empire  is  confronted  with  the  gravest 
situation  in  history,  when  every  part  of  the  fabric,  large 
Wa  o’ts  ant^  Bma^’  straining  its  energy  and  con- 

ar  o  ox  s  tributing  its  share  to  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war,  Travaucore  is  playing  its  legiti¬ 
mate  part.  His  Highness  the  'Maharaja  has  placed  all 
the  resources  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  Britain, 
and  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money.  Her  Highness 
MahSrSni  Sethu  Psrvathi  Bayi  has  likewise  contributed 
a  substantial  sum  from  Her  Highness’  private  funds. 
The  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  of  Travancore 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Dewan  are  taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  making  Travancore’s  war  efforts  worthy  of  its 
traditions  and  its  loyal  devotion  to  the  Empire.  These 
efforts  are  inspired  and  stimulated  by  the  personal 
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example  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  His  Highness’ 
mother. 

The  boldness  of  conception  and  the  directing  energy 
of  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  have  borne 
rich  fruit  in  administrative,  political  and  constitutional  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  his  settled  policy  to  take  the  Houses  of  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  non-official  leaders  of  the  people  into  his 
confidence.  The  numerous  functions  throughout  the  State 
held  in  his  honour  by  all  classes  and  sections  of  people 
and  the  number  of  memorials  erected  in  commemoration 
of  his  Shwhh/abcia purihi  provide  an  index  to  his  popul¬ 
arity. 

While  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  legitimate 
prerogatives  of  the  Princely  Order  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  State,  His  Highness  is  desirous  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  feeling  of  Indian  citizenship.  “The  difference”, 
said  His  Highness,  "in  size,  population  and  resources,  of 
the  numerous  Indian  States  has  been  sometimes  stressed, 
but  it  is  not  often  realised  that,  despite  these  varieties, 
there  are  vital  common  interests,  financial,  economic  and 
political,  that  unite  all  parts  of  this  great  sub-continent 
together,  and  must  impel  them  to  combine  action  in  order  to 
serve  their  joint  interests.”  These  were  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  His  Highness  Sri  Chithra  Thirunsl  on  an 
august  and  solemn  occasion  when  he  presided  over  the 
farewell  banquet  to  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  given  by  the 
Ruling  Princes  of  India,  having  been  unanimously  elected 
to  represent  them  at  the  great  function.  Well  might  His 
Highness  MahS.rS.ja  Ganga  Singhji  of  Bikaner  look  forward 
and  exclaim  “that  the  hopes  of  'the  older  generation  of 
Princes  must  necessarily  be  centred  in  the  Princes  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  especially  in  Princes  of  such  large 
States  as  Travanopre,  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  of  us 
present  here  that  His  Highness  will,  ere  long,  amply  fulfil 
the  promise  he  has  already  given  by  proving  himself  to  be 
a  wise  ruler,  revered  and  beloved  by  his  people,  and  that 
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he  will  take  great  personal  part  in  all  that  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Princes  and  States  and  of  India  and  the 
Empire.”  On  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  His 
Highness  erected  by  public  subscription  at  Trivandrum 
.His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Rana  of  Dholpnr  referred  to 
the  Ruler  of  Travancore  as  “a  Ruler  young  in  years,  but 
old  and  experienced  in  performing  the  kingly  duty  which 
has  devolved  on  him  as  the  head  of  the  House  of  Travancore 
in  the  right  way.’ 

The  eight  years  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja’s  reign 
has  been  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  Travancore. 

His  Highness  is  a,  great  roapeotor  of  the 
A~dkabI°  Past>  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great 
work  done  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
But,  viewing  things  from  a  new  angle  of  vision  and 
envisaging  a  glorious  future  for  the  State  in  a  wider  sphere 
of  moral  and  material  advancement  in  tune  with  the  policies 
and  aspirations  of  the  empire,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
Sri  Chi  thru  Thirunal  lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
robust  hope,  ontertaiuing  concrete  visions  of  creative 
statesmanship  for  the  good  of  his  people.  ‘Travancore,’ 
observed  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  ‘had  in  the  past  many  names  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  outside  world;  and  one  of  the 
names  signifies  that  it  is  tho  Land  of  Charity  and  Right¬ 
eousness.’  lie  felt  sure  that  His  Highness  would  justify 
those  titles  by  his  rule  of  the  State  and  wished  him  success 
in  maintaining  the  ideals  of  true  kingship,  side  by  side  with 
the  great  and  far-reaching  constitutional  changes  which 
had  been  already  inaugurated.  Tho  people  of  Travancore 
are  looking  forward  to  greater  and  yot  greater  achievements 
in  the  future  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal ’s  statesmanship  and 
benevolence  of  heart  will  advance  their  happiness  at  the 
quickest  possible  pace. 


Long  May  His  Highness  Reign. 
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Page  30S. 

Add  after  line  3 : 

The  construction  of  the  fort  was  supervised  by  Punao'hal 
Padraan&bhan  Mfirt'hClydan,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Travanoore  army 
which  fought  against  Kftyamkujam,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest 
military  oommand. 

Page  439.  , 

In  lino  34  aftor  Nftnjanad  insert  the  sentence  : 

A  dam  was  thrown  over  the  Kothayar  river  about  959  M.  E. 
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Anohal :  cards,  677;  improvement 
by  Ayilyam  Thirun&l,  605;  by  SrT 
Mulam  Thirunal,  677-678;  stamps, 
677. 

Anchinampukalidam,  13 1. 

Anchuvarnam,  53. 

Andhra  University  :  conferment  of 
Hon.  Degrees  to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra 
Thirunal  and  H.  H.  Mah&rftni 
Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi,  775-777. 

Andrew,  Mr.:  British  Kesident,  690. 

Anjali:  a  tax,  239, 

Anjanad  Valley  :  diBpute  regarding, 
697. 

Anjengo:  738;  affairs  of,  275;  diaries, 
281,  284;  commercial  Buccess  of 
the  English  at,  254;-Dutch  factory 
burnt,  245;  English  at,  23],  304; 
records  of,  366;  English  factories 
at,  283,  285,  300,  370;  -  faotory, 
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Spencer  ohiofof,  288,  335,  337; 
English  fort  at,  245;  siege  of  the-, 

'  246;  Mftfhil  Tharakan  esoapes 
to  the-,  452;  murder  of  the  English 
at,  246;  incident  at,  244-250;  im¬ 
portance  of,  299,  436;  smuggling 
of  tohacoo  from,  594;  supplios 
ammunition  to  M&rthftnda  Varma, 
279;  troops  from,  307,  433,  467. 

Anji  Kaimal,  lords  of;  363. 

Annamannda  :  conference  at,  362; 
Dfvaswam  case  regarding,  642; 
mentioned  in,  -121;  Rama  Vurma 
at,  404- 

Antonio  do  Sa:  halts  at  Quilon,  1-16, 
147;  murder  of,  153. 

Anson,  Genoral  ;  liU  appreciation  of 
ViSakham  Thirunaj,  634. 

Anthikksdu  ;  jungle  of,  493. 

Ap6n54waram  ;  inscription  at,  293. 

•  Appoal  Court;  Ohiof  Judge  of,  553, 
559;  complaints  against,  572; 
Downn  raomber  of,  516;  judges  of, 
646;  name  changed  to  Sadar  Court, 
001. 

Arabia  ;  35:  emigration  of  Muham¬ 
madans  form,  39;  Holy  Prophet 
of,  44;  merchants  came  to  Quilon 
from,  112. 

Arabs  :  at  tho  court  of  Sw&thi 
Thirunaj,  664. 

Arab  merchants  ;  death  blow  to,  by 
the  Portuguese,  147,  193. 

Aramboly  ;  305;  captured,  489 ; 
Company’s  forces  recalled  from, 
549;  oriminal  tribes  enter  Travan- 
oore  through,  518:  frontier,  209; 
gap,  257;  garrison  strengthened, 
307;  link  botween  N&njnnari  and 
Tinnevelly,  60:  St.  Leger  encamps 
near  and  pushes  on  towards,  485 ; 
Tipu’s  invasion  through,  493; 


Vijaynnagar  forces  onter  Travan- 
coro  through,  176;  wall  between 
sea  and  hills,  340. 

Arayan  Madhur&nthakan  of  Tanjore; 

subordinate  ohiof  in  N&njau&d,  69. 
Arlnithnot,  Sir  Aloxandor:  praises 
Pawan  Mndava  Kao,  615. 
Arohaoologieal  Department :  form¬ 
ation  of,  675. 

Archibald:  405. 

Archipelago,  Eastern;  the  Dutch  at. 

Aroot:  376;  Nawab  of,  365 :  seizure 
of,  by  Hydor,  394. 

Arts  Collcgo:  605. 

Arulckutti;  Mart’hflnda  Varma  ool- 
Iccts  foroes  at,  33 !  :  K&mayyan 
proceeds  to,  326,  409. 
Aruj&japarumaj:  insorijition  at,  93. 
Arumana  Amma  Vldu:  709. 
Armnukham  Pillni:  oapturod  by 
mercenaries,  209;  Dajava,  268; 
death  of,  281;  marches  to  Quilon, 
278;  unsuccessful  at  Quilon,  279. 
Arctic;  tho  Aryans  from,  22. 
Aruviyurkajjn:  Karunandar,  tho  Ay 
king,  dofeated  at,  01  • 

Aryan;  11,  12;  immigrants,  8,  31, 
36,  44. 

Arynnkfivu  pass;  155,  309,  360. 

Aryas;  fight,  of  Rftmar  Thiriivati 
with,  72. 

Ashtamudi  lake:  317. 

A4t>ka:  17;  odists  of,  8-9. 

Astroloids;  1 3. 

AGwathi  Thirunaj  :  poot,  399,444. 
ASwnthi  Tliirun&l  alia*  Umnyamma 
RSni:  220,226. 

At'ham  Thirunaj:  633;  died'in  1052 
M  E„  705. 

Athichnnallur:  finds  of,  1 2, 
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Athio'han  Umayamma  BluitJaraka: 
Sri  Vallabhan  Kfitha’s  rescript 
to,  291. 

Athieha  Varma,  Sri  Vim  f342-3il8): 
succocds  Vim  Kcraja  Varma,  SO. 

Atingen:  315. 

Attingai:  SOI,  311,  385. 

Attingal:  according  to  somo  tho 
nor  thorn  .boundary  "of  Travancore, 
<873  ;  Amoou  of,  277;-country  as¬ 
signed  to  adopted  prinocsses,  121; 
district  of  Anjengo'  in,  231, 
277;  English  at,  241,  250  ;  foreign 
writers  about,  214’.  function¬ 
aries  for  ceremonies  in  royal 
family  brought  from,  295;  Hamil¬ 
ton  oil,  283,  283;  history  of,  282- 
293;  incident  at,  causo  of,  248; 
Itoajapuram  near,  83;  Iviraia 
Varma  prooeeds  to, 228  Alart'haixla 
Varma  assumos  direct  control  of, 
282,  294,  295,  299,  300;  nobles  of, 
229;-palaco,  construotion  of,  121; 
princess  of,  given  in  adoption 
to  KarunftgappaiJi,  278:  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Rani’s  sovereignty  an 
idle  story,  310: -Rani-insulted  by 
Kayamkulam  Kaja,  279; -unfriend¬ 
ly  to  Adithya  Vo,rma,  213-214:  - 
adopted  from  KSlat'hunad  121;  - 
escape  of,  259-260;  .no  sovereign 
rights,  to  283;  responsibility  of 
tho  inoident  at  Attingal  does 
not  rest  with,-  248:  Umayawma, 
214,226:  domesueof,  267;  grant 
of  a  sito  to  the  English,  255: 
position  of,  289;  privileges  to  the 
English  by,  335;  Van  Rbeede  on, 
283;  visit  of  the  Maharaja  to  the 
family  shrine  at,  24;  weaving 
institute  at,  701- 


Atttr  plato;  297;  Uraomastlismiin 
to  Ravi  Kerala  Vikraina  Udayar 
recorded  in,  92. 

Augustus,  temple  of,  11. 

Austin,  Mr.  T.:  Bewail,  738,  743; 
retirement  of,  753. 

AvurOdha  Nnmpi:  32. 

Avomio  Road:  789. 

Ay  dynasty:  extinction  of,  CD, 
powerful  in  the  early  times,  50. 

Ay  kings:  arrangements  atParthiva- 
Seltharapuram  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  by,  69;  Ohirava  kings  said 
to  bo  descendants  of,  297;  decline 
of,  50-51;  defeat  of,  at  Aruviyur- 
ko$a,51 ;  dofoatof,  atMaruthur,51 ; 
extent  of  tho  dominions  of,  50; 
Kat4Sr  captured  by  Pandyas  from, 
71 ;  Nanjauad  originally  belonged 
to,  60;  seeks  protection  of  the 
kings  ol  Venad,  51;  Vilinjam 
obtained  by  Pandyas  from,  64,  71. 

Ayacut;  of  978  M.  E  ,  652;  of  1012 
M.  E.,  652. 

Ayakkojta:  British  rogiments  at,  406, 
432,  the  Dutch  in  possession  of, 
418,  610;  purohaso  of,  by  Travan- 
corc,  407-4 1 2:  purchase  of,  Tipu 
opens  negotiation  for  the,  407. 

Ayan  zufti  lands:  618- 

Aydroskufti:  permitted  to  reside  in 
Travancore,  387. 

Ayilyam  Thirunaj:  Senior  Rani  of 
Attingal,  227. 

Ayilyam  ThirunaJ:  vide  llama 
Varma. 

Ayrur:  farm  at,  granted  to  the  Duleh 
by  the  princess  of  Kottarakkara, 
303. 

Ayurveda  College:  6 75,  079;  encour. 
agement  given  to  by  Sri  Mulam, 


G78-679;  mentioned  in,  689;  on- 
couragement  of,  697. 

Ayyan  Atika]  ThiruvattkaJ:  47,  94; 
ooppor  plate  grant  of,  202;  resid¬ 
ing  at  Quilon,  291. 

Ayyappan  Ohompnkarftman  Piilui : 
appointed  SarviUlhik&ryakkftr, 
459, 

Ayyappan  Mart'hftudu  Pillai  Unlsvu: 
350;  at  Huclundrum  temple, 
35H ;  ohiol  luinialor  of  llftm.-i 
Varma,  357  ••  estimate  of,  363- 
364  ;  loaves  for  Trivandrum,  301, 
389,  400,  441  ;  helps  the  Baja 
of  Cochin  against  the  Zaraorin, 
359;  transfers  L’ut'hanohira  to 
Travancoro,  300. 


B 

Hot  ;  494. 

Babel,  Mr.;  Collector  of  Madras, 
472. 

Babylon  :  13. 

Bacansr  :  kingdom  of,  subordinato 
to  Vijayanagar,  163. 

Backward  communities  :  ameliora¬ 
tion  of,  650,  6A1-700,  792;  awak¬ 
ening  of,  674  ;  allowed  to  wear 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  533. 

Badagas  ;  defeat  of,  176-177,  237, 
257. 

Bada  Sahib  :  invades  Suolumlram, 
Nagorooil  and  KAttAr,  306. 

Baghdad  :  39. 

Baillie :  commands  a  British  army 
against  Hyder,  394. 

Balabhadra  :  pilgrimago  of,  9. 

Bftlakumhra  :  23. 

Balan  Pillai ;  attack  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  by,  156. 


Bftlamftrthftndavijnynm :  by  l)Pva- 
r&jakavi,  352. 

BAlar&mabharatliam  :  444. 

BfilarAmapuruin  :  498;  proposal  to 

construe*  a  canal  from  Vilinjaui 
to,  498. 

Bftla  il&imi  Varum  (973-1  86  M.  1C  )  : 
447,  459,  600,  691,  509,  532; 
agreement  with  the  people,  453: 
alliinieo  with  the  lCngliali,  45j), 

468  ■,  hatred  towards  Ummini 
Xhampi,  499;  mutiny  of  tho 
troops  during  tho  reign  of,  458- 
459  :  orders  the  execution  of  Vein 
Thttmpi,  456;  peaoo  negotiations 
with  tho  Kngliah,  489;  rebellion 
under  Vein  'I'hampi,  471-497; 
reign  of,  446-501;  rising  of  the 
people  against,  449-453, 

Bftla  It  Amu  Varma,  Sr!  Ohitbra  % 
Thiruu&l,  11.  II.:  auuniil  visit  to 
AUingal,  24;  birth  of,  7U7;  chief 
scout,  791  conferment  of  -  title  to, 

760;  degree  to,  by  Andhra  Univer¬ 
sity,  708,  (76-776;  distinguished 
visitors  of,  750-752,  761,  780-782: 
education  of,  729-73  );  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sports  and  games  by, 

790  :  establishment  of  Poor 
Homo  by,  792-793:  JCuropoan  tour 
of,  747-750;  ideals  of,  727-728; 
installation  of,  728-729;  investi¬ 
ture  of,  731-737;  laying  of  tire 
corner  stono  of  tho  Pallivftaal 
Power  Jlouao  by,  762-763;  lineal 
descendant  of  tho  Ohara  kings  of 
antiquity,  41.-42;  material  progress 
of  the  Statu  during  the  reign 
of,  782-783  ■■  memorial  of  -  at 
Mankompu,  768;  -  at  Madras,  768; 

-  at  Trivandrum,  769;  message  of, 
to  legislature,  746-747 ,  opening  of 
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the  All-India  Oriental  Conference 
by,  780;  patron  of  Kattiakali,  24; 
political  agitation,  794-796;  pre¬ 
sentation  of  address  to,  760, 
770;  reforms  of  -  coins,  793-794; 
communication,  788;  educational-, 
777-780;  -  finance,  797-802;  -fran¬ 
chise,  754, 755,  796, 797;  industries, 
784,  785;  -labour,  785, 786;  legisla¬ 
ture,  739-74-5;  military-,  759;  re¬ 
demption  of  debt  of  agriculturists, 
786,  788;  publio  works,  789-790; 
public  sorvico,  755-758;  salaries 
of  officers,  758-759  ;  -  scout  movo- 
mont,  79L-792;  roign  of,  a  re- 
markablo  period,  804;  rights  of- 
the  Stato  recognised,  737;  Tomplo 
Entry  Proclamation  by,  766-770; 
Thirumat-ampu  of,  725;  tours  oi- 
in  India,  763-706;  -  to  Madras,  770; 
-  to  East  Indies,  770-773  ;  uplift 
of  backward  communities  by,  792; 
visit  to  malaria  stricken  areas, 
761;  war  oflorts  of,  802-803- 

Bali  ;  visit  of,  by  H,  II-  Maharaja 
Sri  Cliitbra  Thirunal,  772. 

Ballala  ;  aggressions  of,  50. 

Bana  :  21- 

Bangalore  :  675  ;  advance  of  the 
Nizam  towards,  384;  fall  of,  426; 
Hyder  besieged  by  the  English  in, 
384;  roinforcements  to  Tipu  from, 
414;  visit  of-by  SrT  Mulam  Thiru- 
nS],  704;-by  Sri  Cbithra  Thirunal, 
730. 

Banganappalli  :  State  of,  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Viceroy,  709- 

Banking  Enquiry  Committee  ;  722. 

Bannerman,  Major  :  at  the  court  of 
Rama  Varma,  404, 405;  suggestion 
for  the  purchase  of  Cranganore  and 


AyakStfa,  originated  from,  409,  411. 

Bantam  :  the  Portuguese  fleet 
destroyed  at,  194. 

Bappu  Rao  :  a  favourite  of  Rani 
Parvathi  Bayi,  526-527;  in  chargo 
of  the  administration,  525;  pro¬ 
tege  of  Col.  Munro,  523. 

Barbosa,  Duarte :  calls  the  king 
of  Kollam  Benat  diri,  291 ;  on 
Travaucoro  ruling  family,  43;  on 
the  policy  of  religious  toleration 
of  Travancore,  137. 

Barmahal  :  Hyder’s  troops  march 
through,  385. 

Baroda  :  Maharftja  of,  visits  Travan- 
coro,  704;  Native  State  of,  616. 

Bartolomew,  Era  :  on  Travancore 
ruling  family,  43;  on  the  policy  of 
roligious  toleration  of  Mart'hSnda 
Varma,  349;  presents  aletter  from 
tho  Pope  to  Dharma  Raja,  445. 

Batavia  :  316,  388,  389,  390;  trans¬ 
fer  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakstta 
sanctioned  by,  409;  Dutch  head¬ 
quarters  at,  194;  Dutch  forces 
arrive  at  Malabar  from,  245; 
Dutch  authorities  in,  301,  322, 
323;  Government  of,  302,  306, 324, 
382;  treaty  of,  320;  visit  of 
Their  Highnesses  to,  773. 

Batecala  :  subsidiary  to  Vijaya- 
nagar,  163. 

Bednur :  conquestof,  by  Hyder,  377. 

Behar  :  Dewanee  of,  375. 

Benares  :  Raja  of,  visit  to  Travan- 
coro,  704;  visit  of, -by  Ayilyam 
Thirunal,  624-625;  -  by  ViSakham 
Thirunal,  642;  -  by  SrT  Mulam 
Thirunal,  704;  -  by  SrT  Chithra 
Thirunal,  730. 

Bench  Magistrate  Courts  :  establish¬ 
ment  of,  671. 
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Bengal:  426;  Dewnneo  of,  376;  Fort 
William  in,  464:  govornmont  of, 
representation  of  the  Maharaja  to, 
410;  govornmont  of,  justifies  the 
execution  of  Vf’lu  Thtunpi’s 
brotihor,  40.1:  Nuwub  of,  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  1175. 

Bongapor  :  subsidiary  to  Vijuy.i- 
nogar,  163. 

Borkumkur  :  330. 

Botimoni :  267. 

Boveritlgo  :  on  tho  inoident  at 
Alloppoy,  479. 

Bbadradlpam  :  inauguration  of,  338. 

Bhagavathi  tomples :  uthsavams 
in,  717;  worship  of,  24. 

BhakthivilSs:  official  residoneo  of  tho 
Dewan,  697. 

Blmira  Devi :  tho  queen  of  Gorsoppa, 
at  war  with  tho  Portuguese,  182. 

Bhamini  kingdom,  134. 

Bhandarkar,  It.  G.:  on  Aryan  inva¬ 
sion,  8. 

BhSnuvikrama  lino  of,  28,  36- 

Bharathanfityam :  563. 

Bh&skara  Ravi  Varna  :  dooumont 
by,  46  ;  Koviladhikarika],  a  Sub¬ 
ordinate  of,  58;  not  the  suzerain  of 
Wepad,  57-58;  Rsjarftja  a  contem¬ 
porary  of,- 73;  subordination  of 
Venftd  to,  disprovod,  47 ;  not  of 
Chera  lino,  48,  73. 

Bhopal ;  invostiture  of  a  Begum  of, 
624. 

Bhilthapp&nti:  Company ’s  foroes  at, 
reoalled,  549  ;  Ravi  Varma  resid¬ 
ing  at,  .196- 

Biddulph:  his  account  of  the  seizure 
of  Anjengo  fort,  246. 

Bijapur  :  Adil  Shah  of,  167;  soldiors 
’  of,  166. 

Bilhana ;  77. 


Bikaner:  Maharaja  of,  visit  to  Tra- 
vancoro,  781-782:  visit  of  Sri 
Ohithra  Thiruniii  to,  765-766. 

Birdwood  :  ro  :  Anjengo  incident, 
246. 

Blackburn,  Mr.  :  an  envoy  of  tho 
Mast,  India  Company,  lvi4. 

Hiandford,  Miss  :  221. 

Boat'd  of  Agriculture:  Ntuhlishmont 
of,  783. 

Hoard  (tf  lndustriem  cal  abfvshmont 

Body  Uuard  :  reorganisation  of,  75il. 

Bombay  :  Government  of,  3ii,  384, 
430;  representation  of  t  lie  Maiiftr Aja 
to, 4 Id.  traders  from,  438  1, '111;  in. 
vcstilnro  of  Begum  of  Blutpal 
hohl  at,  624;  visit.  In,  -by  Ayilyum 
'I  hinuid],  625,  -  by  Sil  Chithrn 
ThirunAj,  ‘Rid. 

Bourdilion  :  Report  on  i  be.  Fores! a  of  • 
Travanooro,  664. 

Boy  Kc.cmls  :  movement,  7! 5;  re¬ 
organisation  of,  791,  792. 

Brahmans:  364,  406;  piivilegca  of 
339 ;  in  Ampnlappula  campaign, 
317  :  judgeB  of  tho  Appeal  Court 
solecled  from,  515;  large  numbers 
of,  sowed  by  Tipu,  401;  -of  Malabar 
sooking  rofugo  in  Travanooro,  443  ; 
Malaysia-,  oduoation  of,  674  ;  first 
immigrants  to  Malabar,  14; 
Hiouon  Tsang  does  not  mention 
tho  oxistonco  of,  In  Malabar,  14‘; 
Logan  on  tho  immigration  of,  14  ; 
-lords,  355. 

Brahmans,  Malay&lu  :  Iff.  migra. 
tion  of,  to  Trivandrum,  60.  tradi¬ 
tion  that  all  land  bolonged  to, 

39:  tradition  disponsod,  34-35;  vil- 
lages  of  Panuiyur  and  Chowara 
of,  46. 
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Brahmanic  religion  :  able  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  against  oppression,  37; 
spread  of,  14. 

Brahmadayam  lands  :  34- 

Brahmaswam  lands  :  81,  345,  455, 
534. 

Brahui  :  12. 

Braith  waite,  Col.:  394. 

Brinjobn  :  370. 

British  Coohiu  :  596;  cheaper 

tobaooo  importod  to,  571;  goods 
transported  to,  from  Travancore, 
595. 

British  districts  :  boundary  line 
between  Travanoore  and,  630; 
tobacoo  becomes  cheap  in,  594. 

British  Empire  :  the  world  war  and 
the,  70.1. 

British  garrison:  483,  488. 

British  Government  :  49,  460,  485, 
490,  503,  509,  56.1;  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  auxiliary 
foroes,  437;  commending  Rani 
Parvathi  Bayi’s  polioy  of  tole¬ 
ration  537;  rospocts  Maharaja  of 
Travanoore  as  an  ally,  55;  security 
of,  424,  460:  subsidy  to,  in  arrears, 
458;  ThankaSSeri  taken  on  lease 
from,  541;  treaty  of  Seringa- 
pattnm,  with  Tipu,  427-428:  Maha¬ 
raja  Ayilyam  Thirunal  earns  the 
appreciation  of,  598. 

British  India  :  541,  571,  576,  578, 
597,  598,  630;  appointment  of 
Session  Judges  on  the  model  of 
tho  system  provailing  in,  578; 
oourts  in,  601,  630;  duty  on  spirits 
imported  from,  699;  famine  relief 
camp  in,  631;  monopoly  system  in, 
abolition  of,  594;  municipalities 
in,  680;  reformed  councils  in,  509- 
510,  680. 


British  Indian  legislature  :  Act  VI 
of  1848  passed  by,  595. 

British  Indian  Post  :  rates  of 
Anchal  Department  lower  than, 
472. 

British  Malabar  :  Macaulay  insists 
Velu  Thampi  to  fix  his  abode  in, 
472. 

British  troops :  459,  460,  483,  632; 
assisted  by  Travanoore  army 
at  Ponn&ni,  396;  co-operates 
with  Travancore  forces  at  Pal- 
ghatcherry,  Coimbatore  and 
Dindigal,  422,  425:;  directed 

to  proceed  to  Trichinopoly,  475; 
in  Malabar,  475;  in  Travancore, 
513;  lands  at  Munampam  and 
Palliport,  417;  stationed  near 
Travanoore  lines,  416. 

Buchanan  :  his  view  on  land-tax  in 
Kerala,  32. 

Buckingham :  Duke  of,  Governor  of 
Madras,  625,  618:  visits  Travan¬ 
core,  642. 

Buddhism:  36;  decadenco  of,  37; 
MahaySna  creed  of,  38;  popularity 
of,  38;  relics  of,  in  Travancore,  37. 

Buddhists:  24,  35;  monasteries  of, 
87;  ceremonies  of,  37. 

Budhanur  :  a  place  in  the  distriot  of 
Chengannur,  259;  under  the  sway 
of  Kayamkulam  Raja,  260. 

Bukka :  foundation  of  Vijayanagar 
laid  by,  134. 

Burton,  Captain :  accepts  the  legend 
of  the  grant  of  lands  to  Brahmans, 
32. 

c 

Cabral,  Alvarez:  voyage  to  the  East, 
138,140, 
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Cadogan,  Col.  E.  British  Resident: 
views  of,  on  the  recall  of  the  snbsi. 
diary  forces  from  Travancore, 
547,543. 

Calacand  :  taluk  of,  372. 

Calcutta  :  426,  45!),  479:  article  pub¬ 
lished  by  Vit&kham  Thirun&l  in 
Calcutta  Review,  61 6 .  635  ;  visit 
of,  -Ayilyam  Thirun&l  Mah&r&jn, 
624,  625;  MQlam  Thirun&l  Maha¬ 
raja,  704;  Sr!  Chithra  Thirun&l, 
730. 

Caldwell,  Bishop:  author  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Tianevclly,  137;  on  tho 
condition  of  the  P&udyan  kingdom 
between  1323  and  1 370, 126;  on  tho 
invasion  of  Travancoro,  by  tho 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  607;  on  Vfnftd, 
2!)1;  silent  about  tho  invasion  of 
Travancoro  by  Thirumahi,  137. 

Caloou:  subsidiary  to  Vijayanagar, 
163. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  referonco 
to  tho  war  betwoen  tho  Portuguese 
and  a  Quoen  of  Malabar  in,  1 82- 

Caliooilan  :  295. 

Caliout  :  .144,  267,  274,  382,  390; 
conquest  of  -by  Hyder,  380-381; 
by  Major  Abbington,  395  ;  -by 
Mysore  ormy,  385;  destruction 
of,  407;  faotory  at,  permission 
given  to  the  English  for  tho  build¬ 
ing  of,  138;  forces  of  Travancoro 
at,  360;  Gama  at,  140;  Hyder 
marches  against,  37!);  -  improvod 
by  Hyder,  379;  lands  held  by 
Edappalli  chief  in,  542;  place 
of  trade,  131;  port  of,  139; 
ManCrama  Thampur&jti  of,  444: 
territory  of,  405  ;  Travancore 
army  at,  396;  the  Zamorin  of,  2,32, 
143,  144,  319,  351,  357,  3a7;  the 


Dutch  allowed  to  trade  by,  194; 
Travniicoro  help  to,  443;  endea. 
veins  of  Tipu  to  prevail  on,  493; 
Vein  Tbampi  negotiates  with,  475; 
confederacy  lioaded  by,  441 ;  rein¬ 
statement  of,  431 :  conquers  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Palglnvt  378;  territory 
of,  405. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  :  404  ; 

English  eomniander  against  Tipu, 
397;  approves  of  tho  purchase 
of  Oranganoro  and  Ayakafta,  410. 

Cannanoro  :  482,  505;  Ali  Raja  of, 
a  Muhammadan  tributary  of  Kola- 
t'lnj  i,  37!);  Bibi  of,  cajoled  by  Tipu, 
401 :  tho  Dutch  commander  at, 
380;  Kolat'hiri  king  of,  IMS. 

Canning,  Lord :  518. 

Cape  of  Chain  :  135. 

(lope  Comorin  :  soo  Kany&kum&ri. 

Carnatic  :  355,  429,  430;  Brigade, 
490-49 1 ;  British  possessions  in, 
442;  British  army  in,  396;  Dis¬ 
trict  of.  376,  394;  Uy tier’s  army 
in,  395;  M&rth&ixla  Varnm’s  rela¬ 
tions  with,  332-334:  Nawab  of, 
262,  333,  337,  372,  375,  339;  dis¬ 
pute  settled  in  favour  of,  370-371 ; 
weakened  by  dynastic  quarrels, 
332;  M&rt'h&nda  Varma  defeats 
the  governor  of,  334  •.  Travancore 
allianco  with,  333;  tho  cowle- 
namali  of,  371-374;  Travancoro 
army  in,  brilliant  part  played  by, 
429:  war  between  Hyder  and 
the  English  in,  392, 

Case  major,  British  Resident:  ICun- 
tan  MfmOu  appointed  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of,  551. 

Cattle  Shows  :  641. 

Census  :  of  1836,  552;  of  102!)  M.  E., 
578;  of  1875,  618. 
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Central  Account  and  Audit  Office: 
reform  of,  693. 

Central  Jail:  61 7;  construction  of, 
629;  removed  from  the  Fort  to 
Pujappura,  604. 

Central  Research  Institute  ;  779. 

Central  Road  Board  :  establishment 
of,  714, 

Central  School  :  establishment  of, 
605. 

Ceramic  Factory:  at  ICunfara,  784, 

Ceylon  :  artillery  from,  487;  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  with,  611  ; 
Dutoh  Governor  of,  301 , 302;  Dutch 
navy  at,  264:  home  of  Jlavas,  14; 
island  of,  336  ;  Mar'avarman  flics 
to,  53;  naval  base  in,  203;  people 
of,  16:  political  condition  of,  1.35; 
Portuguese  in,  expelled  by  the 
Dutoh,  195:  regiment  from,  4S5; 
reinforcements  from,  303,  304; 
sway  over,  of  Udaya  M&rt'hauda 
Vaima,  157;  subject  to  Quilon, 
135;  tribute  paid  by,  to  Travan- 
core,  161;  visit  to,  by  P&liyat’h 
Ao'han,  106. 

Chftkka-Thampanur  Railway  Ex¬ 
tension;  714. 

Chakufi  lands  ;  530. 

Chala  :  riot  in,  700. 

Cb&lakkudi  :  Tipu’s  army  marches 
to  Trichur  via,  421. 

Chale  :  cape  of,  1 35. 

Chalmers,  Lieut-  Col.:  476,  482; 
camps  at  Quilon,  489;  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Coimbatore  by,  424;  dir¬ 
ects  Major  Hamilton,  477;  skill 
and  judgment  evinced  by,  488; 
surrenders  in  the  siege  of  Coimba¬ 
tore,  423 ;  Travaricorc  contingents 
fights  under,  422, 


Chalukyas  :  aggression  of,  29,  5°; 
tributaries  of,  100;  Vikramadithya 
VI,  king  of,  77. 

Chanda  Saheb :  agreement  made 
with,  374;  invasion  of  Travancore 
by,  306. 

Chandos,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and, 
Governor  .of  Madras :  visits  Tra¬ 
vancore,  642. 

Chandra  giri:  Raja  of,  195. 

Chandrasekhara  Pandya:  help  by 
Kfsbna  Deva  Raya  to,  1G3. 

Changanaitetri:  29,  571  ;  Bhaskara 
Ravi’s  inscription  not  found  south 
of,  58;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341; 
ICera]a  Varma  ICSyil  Thampuran 
of,  591;  Raja  Raja  Varma  K5yil 
Thampnr&n  of,  520;  suburb  of, 
V&kppajii,  66;  taluk  of,  7;  virgin 
lands  in,  055. 

Chaunars:  532. 

Chavakkad:  district  of,  387. 

Chelakkara:  the  Zamorin’s  foroe 
at,  360. 

Cbcl lappa:  171;  king  of  Travancore, 
grants  asylum  to,  164. 

Chcmpaka  Adithya  Varma  :  130, 
131,  132, 

CbempakarSman :  order  of  knight¬ 
hood,  347. 

Chempakaraman  Krshnan:  452. 

Chempakaraman  Pillai,  Dajawa ; 
death  of,  400. 

Chempakaraman  Pillai,  Thampi 
ICumaran:  SarvadhikaryakkSr,400. 

Chempakaraman,  Palawa  Malian ; 
400, 

Chempakaramantheruvu :  a  place 
in  Quilon,  131- 

Chengannur  :  authority  over,  exer¬ 
cised  by  king  of  VenSd,  84; 
Budhanur  in,  259;  Erappula  bridge 
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at,  675;  village  of,  5;  virgin  lands 
in,  655. 

Cheras:  ancient  capital  of,  Vanchi, 
43;  anoient  seat  of,  Mahsdayapa{- 
{aoam,  73;  export  of  pepper  from 
the  oountry  of  ,10;history  of,  19-33; 
early  kings,  19,  20;  Sonkutfuvan, 
20-24;  later  history  of,  24-26; 
political  organisation  of,  27,  28; 
kings  of,  838-339;  able  to  resist 
aggression  of  foreigners,  31: 
ouoountcr  of,  with  Pfimdyas,  36  : 
kingdom  of,  18  ;  lino  of,  41: 
not  feudatory  of  Chi), as,  73-73; 
Porum&]s  not  Gkfrns,  48;  referred 
to  by  Mogastlumcs,  9.  U&j&dliir&ja 
killod  by  a,  87;  Sth&uu  Ravi,  dos- 
oribod  as,  73;  V&navannndi5di  vi, 
a  princoss  of,  63;  Vijinjam,  the 
stronghold  of,  02;  territories  of, 
Mfiravarman  R&jasiiuha  tikes 
refuge  in,  53;  Travanooro  kings 
ChSras,  41, 44,  72,  1 9.). 

Chtram&n  Permnfth  confounded  with 

*  Chora  kings,  44;  not  the  aneoslor 
or  suzerain  of  Travanooro,  4o7 
partition  of  the  kingdom  by,  35, 
43;  pilgrimage  of,  to  Mccoa,  51; 
an  official  designation,  28. 

Cheramabadt’vi:  42,  127;  inscriptions 
at,  290. 

Chsranalltlr  Kart’li&vu  :  a  Cocliin 
noblo,  257-268. 

Chsrapandyacliathurviidimangalum  ; 
107. 

ChSra  Peruina) :  6. 

Cher  a  Udaya  M&rt’h&nda  Vtvrrna  : 
royal  residence  at  Eiayodat’hu, 
128;  reign  of,  127-128. 

Cherava  :  298. 

Chtrikkal  lands:  655-050. 

ChergASerj;  351. 


Cliettis:  poll-tax  on,  abolished,  533. 

Clit-tva  :  381 :  capitulation  of  Dutch 
at,  390;  Dutch  Resident  at,  391; 
river,  360  surrondor  of,  by  Zamo- 
rin  to  Dutch,  330;  surrondor  of, 
demanded  by  Hydor  for  the,  388; 
promise  to  give  back  to  the  Dutoh, 
358. 

Oludamburatn;  crowning  of  Ja{&var- 
in.'iii  n(,  HH  religious  emonmnlos 

Chinn;  contemplated  English  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  381:  king  of,  til;  mor- 
cluinis  from,  1  12. 

Chinese:  6  :  Mnhftrftja  Sw&lhi  Thiru- 
mV’a  admiral  ion  for,  563. 

Chingnnhd:  ehiefs  of,  274. 

Ohinglopot :  district,  ot,  67:  Kiraja 
Viirmn,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to, 
5  I3-.  Pycliy  Rftjn  banished  (o,  005. 
siege  of,  l.y  liyder,  394. 

Chiuna  Funatn:  minting  of,  439. 

Chiuoa  Tliimmn:  176,  18  ). 

( iliirakkul:  267 .  KulaViiin  ltitja  of, 
43!. 

Chirava  ;  54.  nceotnd.  of,  29li-897. 

Chiruv&itiiippu:  50. 

Chirayinkf! :  Attingal  in  tho  taluk 
of,  87:  Ayyappan  Chempnkar&raan 
i'ijjai  of,  453;  Ay  kings  settled  at, 
297;  Chirava  identified  with,  296; 
district  of,  280;  tnluk  of,  294; 
skirmishes  at,  133. 

Ohitaldurg:  427. 

Cliithra  Thirun&l,  Sri  ;  seo  B&la 
RSma  Varma,  Sr:  ChiLlira  Thiru- 
nftj,  H.  ii. 

Chithrapuram:  763. 

OhittQr:  death  of  Hydor  at,  394. 

Chockalingam  PiJlai;  272. 

Ckockanpatti:  Poligar  of,  365, 
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Chajas:  162;  attacks  of,  Vfoad  cx- 
posod  to,  ill);  battle  fought  against 
at  Venni,  24;  battlos  fought  against 
in  Chera  country,  41:  sway  of, 
over  Romo  parts  of  Travanoore,  61 : 
inscriptions  of,  in  South  Travau- 
coro,  (ifi:  kingdom  of,  18:  no  pcaco 
offering  with,  by  Vfru  Kcraju, 
7G-77;  princess  of,  Queen  of  Udaya 
M&rt'hiUidu  Varmn,  157:  relations 
of,  with  the  P&ndyas,  58-GO:  sup¬ 
press  ion  of,  by  Pftmlyas,  115  9  Tra- 
vancoro  not  subjoct  to  the,  915; 
VfD&d  not  within  tho  ambit  of, 
63,  64,  68,  7t,  73,  71,  96. 

Chcjapuram:  inscription,  76-78. 

Clntlapuram  temple  :  inscription  of, 
5,9. 

Chowara:  Brahman  villago  of,  46. 

Chowghat:  chief  of,  43  Ju  Tipu’s  army 
marches  via,  421. 

Cbowkeys:  establishment  of,  in  fron¬ 
tiers,  346. 

Christians:  515;  agitation  against, 
158;  ohurches  of,  desecrated  by 
Tipu’s  army,  417:  claim  of,  over 
PerumaJ  hy,  35  ;  community, 
Kollam  era  not  to  commemorate 
the  advent  of,  51;  conveyance 
of  land  to,  at  Quilon,  86;  exemp¬ 
tions  to,  037 :  Government  sano- 
tioa  for  places  of  worship  of,  538: 
immigration  of,  15,  39;  merchants 
among,  346  ;  no  statutary  law  for 
inheritance  and  marriage  of,  670: 
population  of,  516  ;  Portuguese 
attempt  to  impose  Roman  Catholic 
faith  on,  183;  proteetion  of,  15'- 
183:  recruited  to  the  .army,  343; 
religion,  538  ;  Shanac  converts 
among,  583;  sufferings  of,  from  tho 
Portuguese,  182. 


Christianity  :  conversion  to,  right 
granted  to  tho  Portuguese,  153; 
converts  to,  538;  Munro’s  services 
to,  523-524  ;  propagation  of,  by 
Portuguese,  152;  rapid  spread  of, 
in  NanjunSd,  583;  toleration  to, 
183,  445. 

Olinrch  Mission  Society:  at  Kaftayam 
539;  resumption  of  Muuro  island 
from,-  731-722. 

Civil  Courts  Act :  639. 

Civil  Hospital  :  establishment  of, 
606. 

Civil  Procedure  Code  :  British  Code 
adapted,  601. 

Olapham,  Captain:  476;  joined  by 
Major  Hamilton  for  action  against 
tho  insurgents  at  Quilon,  477. 

Clark,  Sir  Georgo  :  644. 

Clement  XIV,  Popo  :  thanks  Rama 
Varma  for  the  kindness  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  445- 

Olive,  Robert:  264,  354,  375- 

Cobden  :  599. 

Cochin  :  adoption  from,  185;  affairs 
of  the,  319;  alliance  with  Portu¬ 
guese,  139, 140;Almeida  arrives  at, 
148;  appeal  to  Madras  Government 
by,  on  the  Irinjalakkuda  affair, 
641;  attack  on,  483;  battle  of 
Purakkad  with,  325;  Bhaskara 
Ravi  Varma’s  territories.  58  ; 
bond  with  Portugal,  140;  British 
port  of,  579,  581,  594 ;  town 
of,  474;  ohiefs  of,  324;  condi¬ 
tion  of,  357-368  ;  confederacy 
of,  overthrown,  329;  devastation 
of,  by  the  Zamorin,  140;  Eewan 
of,  Nanjappayya,  569:  dispute 
with  Travanoore,  630,  641-642  ; 
Dutoh  council  at,  316;  governor 
of,  302,  407;  dynastio  trouhles  in, 
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324;  Elayaraja  of,  visit  to  Travan- 
core  of,  703;  onmity  with  Zamorin, 
260;  entora  into  war  with  Mar- 
t'hauda  Varma,  324;  factory  of, 
permission  for  tho  English  to 
build,  370;  family  of  Nampiithin 
Jeninis  in,  30;  favours  a  combi¬ 
nation  against  Ool.  Macaulay, 
474  ;  foar  of  Xipu’B  invasion 
through,  403  ■.  foudaloiios  of, 
404;  llcos  to,  lijaycdat’hu  priuoosH, 
303  :  fort  at,  .140;  garrisons  at, 
officers  in  chargo  of,  329;  govern¬ 
ment  of,  agreomont  cntcrod  into 
ro:  harbour,  601;  ro.  trado,  095; 
trado  negotiation  betwcon  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras  and,  ">!)0;  harbour, 
601;  holp  sought  from,  by  Raja  of 
Ampahippula,  Vatakkumkiir  and 
Thekkumkur,  323-324:  hostility  of, 
with  tho  Zamorin,  3fi7;-of  rulers  of 
EdappalJi,  542;  island  of,  formerly 
belongod  to  EdappalJi,  542;  lands 
in,  of  EdappalJi  ohief,  54 ';  land 
tax,  non-existence  of  boforo  I  Htli 
century  in,  32:minisfcor  of,  Pfiliyatli 
Ao'han,  196;  Moons  and  Travan- 
core  ministor  meet  at,  301;  navy 
of  the  Dutch  at,  2G4;  occupied  by 
the  Zamorin,  330;  peoplo  of,  418; 
political  intrigues  of  tho  Dutch 
with,  196;  port  of,  Travancoro 
had  froe  access  to  tho,  595; 
Portuguese  -attachment  to,  152; 

-  in,  147;  -  drivon  away  by  tho 
Dutch,  263 ;-  capitulated  at,  197; 
■disliked  in,  193;  -oaptain  sails  for, 
146;-govornor  of,  155;  Princo  Vlra 
Kcraja  Yarma  of,  358 ;  Raja  of- 
32,  139,  140,  142,  255,  267,  274, 
287,  311,  312,  315,  321,322,  327, 
329,  330,  336,339,381,  390,411, 


474,  478,  479,  484,  523,  590; 
agroos  to  boar  a  portion  of  tho 
oost  of  Travancoro  linos,  332;  allies 
with  Knynmkulam  Raja,  278; 
apologises  to  Tipu,  403,  mess- 
ngo  to  MArtlhAnda  Varma,  320  ; 
appeals  of,  to  Travancoro  Maha¬ 
raja,  443  ;  assistance  from,  to 
tho  Portuguese  against  the  Zarao- 
rin,  140;  death  of,  at  Voll&rap. 
palli,  435  ;  disloyal  conduct  of, 
403;  disputes  the  right  of  Travail- 
corn  ovor  Alaugftd,  Parflr  and 
Kunuat'liunad,  430;  enomy  of 
Edappalli,  153;  expenses  of  tho 
war  by  Travanooro  with  Zamorin 
to  ho  met  hy,  36!;  fears  of,  on  the 
conclusion  of  tho  treaty  of  MAvslik- 
kara,  322:  grant  hy,  of  the 
village  of  Put'hiuH'.hira  to  Ayyap- 
pau  Mart'hauda  l’iljai,  ,3<>0;  grant 
of  tho  district  of  Knrapimratn  to, 
447;  holp  Bought  hy,  from  Travan- 
oore,  358 ;  mcolc  reply  of,  to 
domanda  of  Hytlor,  332 :  moets 
Rama,  Varma,  with  Tipu'B  mos- 
sftgo,  404;  ponoo  negotiation  by, 
with  Travancoro,  310;  possession 
of,  339,  332;  prince  of  Vatakkum- 
kilr  appoals  for  help  to,  319; 
promise  of,  to  Tipu  to  make  tho 
MaharAja  of  Travancoro  his  feu¬ 
datory,  404;  protectorate  of,  tho 
influence  usod  to  placo  Edappalli 
under  tho,  542;  reinstatement  qf, 
431;  swears  before  tho  deity  at 
SuohTndram,  358-359;  territory  of, 
to  bo  the  base  of  operations  of 
Tipu  on  the  north,  402;  -  Edap¬ 
palJi  an  enclave  in  the,  542 ; 

-  Trichar  in,  388;  trials  of,  to  on- 
list  the  support  of  Rftma  V  arma, 
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357;  vessels  of  the,  409;  visit  of, 
to  Trivandrum,  358,  007,  704,  701; 
royal  family  of,  443;  Stato  of,- 
custom  of,  590  ;  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  Viceroy,  709; 
relaxation  of  tobacco  monopoly  in, 
264 ;  VojlarappaHi  in  the,  220, 
389:  struggles  of  the  i’ortuguoso 
and  tlio  Zamorin  around,  147; 
seeks  holp  from  Travanoore,  331; 
siege  of,  147  ;  smuggling  of  to¬ 
bacco  from,  578,  594;  territory 
of,  329,  357,  4)8,  412,  441; 
Iriujalakkuda  station  in  the,  04; 
territorial  cases  of,  642;  treaty 
with  -  Travanoore,  326,  331,  358; 
-  the  Zamorin,  147 •,  treasury  at, 
of  the  S.  I,  Co.  54S ;  Volu  Thampi 
proceeds  to,  450;  -  escapes  to,  458; 
victory  over,  -  by  M&rt'hacda 
Varma,  325; -by  the  Zamorin, 
146;  visit  of,  by  Sri  Mulam  Tliiru- 
naj,  704- 

Cochin  State  Mauual:  476,  479. 

Coimbatore:  66,  402;  capitulation  of, 
by  Lieut.  Chalmers,  424;  defence 
of,  422,  423;  garrison  at,  strength¬ 
ened,  385,  387,  422,  548;  siege  of, 
revival  of  the,  403,  423;  Travan¬ 
oore  contingents  at,  423,  425; 
withdrawal  of  troops  from,  under 
Major  Cuppage,  424. 

Coinage  reform  :  of  Sri  Chithra 
Thirun&l,  793-794. 

Colachel:  313,  304,  303,  600,  601; 
battle  of,  304,  395,  341;  blemish 
soldier  captured  at,  307;  fort  built 
at,  for  the  use  of  the  English  ftt  the 
ruler's  cost,  255;  improvement  of, 
439  ;  port  of,  tho  Dutch  fortifies  a 
place  near,  303;  soa  at,  029. 

Colas  :  the  author  of,  61,  67. 


Collins,  Mr.;  Civil  Engineer,  590. 

Committee:  for  Town  Improvement, 
638,  680;  for  disseminating  culture 
among  the  people,  075;  for  tho 
revision  of  salaries,  689;  for  tho 
soparation  of  Devaswam  and  L.R. 
Dopartmenfs,  6.13  ;  for  Temple 
Fntry  reform,  767  ;  to  examine 
puthuval  rules,  712;  to  suggest  a 
eolieme  for  disposal  of  applications 
for  registering  of  lands,  055. 

Conjeevaram:  English  army  cut  up 
near,  by  Ilyder,  394. 

Connaught,  Duke  of  :  interview  of 
Sri  Mulam  Thirun&l  at  Bombay 
with,  704. 

Connomara,  Lord :  Governor  of 
Madras,  bis  letter  to  Rama  Rao 
re:  policy  iu  public  service,  692- 
093;  visit  of,  to  Travaucore,  703. 

Co-operative  Societies  :  establish¬ 
ment  of,  in  1089  M.  E.,  694;  re¬ 
organisation  of,  701. 

Coorg:  407  ;  Hyder’s  march  to,  386; 
Malainad  identified  with,  66;  re¬ 
inforcements  from,  Tipu  orders, 
414. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre:  arrives  at  Poimani 
and  assumes  command  of  an 
army,  265,  395. 

Copper  plate  grants  :  14,  46-49, 
292. 

Coromandel:  328,  395;  coast  of,  381; 
English  possessions  in,  403. 

Cornwallis,  Lord:  423,  428,  429;atti- 
tude  of  Mr.  Holland  condemned 
by,  416 ;  instructs-  Governor  of 
Bombay  to  establish  a  system  of 
government  in  Malabar,  430 ; 
rescues  Travanoore  against  de¬ 
mands  for  money  by  Madras 
Government,  4)2. 
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Cottudali:  285. 

Court  oi  Appeal :  at  Trivandrum, 
515. 

Court  of  Directors:  378,  411,549, 
555,  576,  583,  608;  despatches 
from,  578  ;  on  the  death  of  Raja. 
KeSavaDas,  448:  policy  laid  down 
by  tho,  372  ;  prejudico  over  tho 
afiairs  of  Travancoro,  549. 

Court  Pees  Act ;  668,  669. 

Court  of  Sessions  :  623. 

Court  of  Small  Onuses:  ostablishmont 
of,  601. 

Courtallaru:  visit  of  Prinoo  Albert  to, 
703. 

Cowlcnamah  :  of  tlm'Nawab  of  Arcot, 
372-373. 

Oranganoro:  6,  362,  3.81,  418,  421; 
attack  on,  by  Tipu’s  army,  417  : 
bar,  421 ;  Cochin  on  the  road  to, 
362  ;  colony  of  Christians  brought 
to,  601;  Oranganoro  fort .  Dutoh 
retires  to,  391  ;  Dutch  Kosidont 
seeks  rofugoin,  389;  purohaso  of- 
407-412;  rango  of  guns  of  tho,  383; 
troops  holding,  412:  identifiod  with 
old  MahBdayapaftaOam,  290;  Kftja 
of,  383  ;  territory  of  the  -  390  ; 
SftrkarakOvilakam  in,  544;  stormod 
by  the  Dutoh,  391;  the  Zamorin’s 
army  retreats  to,  359. 

Criminal  Prooodure  Code  :  of  British 
India,  adapted  in  Travancoro, 
601. 

Criminal  Test  Examination  :  intro¬ 
duction  of,  689. 

Cudalore :  Admiral  Suft'rein  lands  at, 
394. 

Cullen,  Genoral :  562,  587;  becomos 
British  Resident,  554;  death  of, 
589;  intimate  friendship  with 


U  t’hrnm,  564;  lottor  to  Reddy  Rao, 
557;  misunderstandings  of,  with 
tho  Maharaja,  554;  on  the  object¬ 
ion  of  the  system  of  monopoly, 
579;  roport  on  tho  administration 
of  Travancoro,  572-573;  retirement 
of,  GS9:  suggestions  of,  in  the  sot- 
tlcmont  of  Travancoro  territory, 
570;  Swftthi  Thirun&l’s  relations 
with,  561  ;  unnecessary  inter¬ 
ference  of,  in  Stato  altairs  by,  554- 
555:  wroaks  vengoanoe,  558, 

Cullen  prizo  :  590. 

Cuppago,  Major  ;  arrivos  at  Muda- 
gherry,  423;  forces  of,  composed 
mainly  of  Travancoreans,  422- 
423;  return  of,  to  l’alghatoherry, 
4.23;  withdrawal  of  troops  undor, 
from  Coimbatore,  424. 

Cuppago,  Col.:  advance  to  south, 
485:  advanoo  to  l’arilr,  489. 

Curiappally:  352. 

Ourzon,  Lord:  on  Prince  Mftrthftnda 
Varmu,  706  ;  visits  Travancoro, 
704. 

Uurzon  prize:  institution  of,  704. 

dutch;  traders  brought  from,  438. 


D 

Dada  Row:  sent  as  ambassador  by 
Tipu  to  R&ma  Varma,  404. 
Dakshina  BhOja:  a  Biruda  of  Ravi 
Varma  KulatSokhara,  114. 
Dalakart'ha;  oflioe  of,  528. 
Dalboquorquo,  Alfonso,  (Albuquer¬ 
que):  143-144. 

Dalavfipuram:  363. 

Dalhousie,  Lord :  573,  575,  578; 
polioy  of  annexation  of,  682. 
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Danes  :  on  the  Travancore  coast, 
299.  • 

Danvers:  140-141. 

Darpakulangara  Palace  :  Adithya 
Varma  died  at,  219;  in  Kalkujam, 

,  219. 

DartanamkCppu :  Choia  inscriptions 
found  in,  59;  siege  of,  by  Mut’hu 
PiJlai,  243. 

Davidson,  Right.  Hon-  J.  C.  C-:  738. 

Day,  Francis  :  141,  311;  identifies 
the  Raja  of  Quilon  with  the  ruler 
of  K&yamkulam,  310;  obtains  site 
for  Madras,  195;  on  Chdraman 
PerumaJ,  28  ;  on  the  origin  of 
Travancore  royal  family,  43;  on 
the  atrocities  committed  by 
Gama  in  Calicut,  140. 

Dead  Letter  Office:  opening  of,  34. 

Dekhan:  12,  162;  essentially  Dravi- 
dian,  18 ;  sovereignty  of,  872; 
the  Carnatic  under  the  Subedar 
of,  375. 

Delhi:  375;  coronation  Durbar  at, 
705,  707;  Durbar  at,  625;  visit 
of,  -  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ,  625  ;  .  Sri 
Mdlam  ThirunaJ,  704;  -Sri  Chithra 
ThirunaJ,  730,  7(33;  -  Maha  Rani, 
764. 

Denison,  Sir  William  :  on  Prince 
ViS&kham,  636;  visits  Trivandrum, 
697. 

DeS&dhipathi:  32. 

Defiav&li:  31. 

Desikavinayakam  Pillai,  Mr.  8  - :  on 
K&nthalurSala,  70. 

Dtsinganfid  :  '60,  95;  a  brauch  of 
Travancore  family,  210,  266,  296; 
coalition  with  Nedumangad,  255; 
in  the  agreement  with  Queen 
of  Attingal,  275;  king  of  Travan- 
pore  styled  as,  285  ;  known  as 


Signaty,  267;  Raja  of,  274;  re. 
lationship  of  tho  Dutch  with,  263; 
skirmishes  between  Travancore 
forcos  and  forces  of  the  Raja  of, 
133;  troubles  at,  during  the  time 
of  Rama  M&rtfhanda  Varma,  129. 

De  Souza ;  174;  attack  on  EdappaJJi 
by,  542. 

Dcvadasi  system  :  abolition  of,  723t 
724. 

Deva  Narayanan;  ruler  of  Ampalap, 
pula,  317. 

Deva  Raja,  II:  King  of  Vijayauagar, 
161. 

I) Evan  Padman&bhan  :  reforms  of, 
525  ;  succeeds  Col.  Munro  as 
Dewan,  524. 

Devarajakavi  :  author  of  Bala 
Mart'handavijayam,  352  ;  extols 
Dharma  R&ja,  444. 

Devad&yam  lands  :  settlement  of, 
34. 

Devaswam:  347;  administration  of, 
during  Sri  Mulam  ThirunaJ,  693- 
094;  assumption  of,  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  519;  classification  of,  694; 
Dewan  relieved  of  duties  of,  711; 
Kanappattam  debds  from,  31; 
separation  of,  from  Land  Revenue 
Department,  650,  693,  701. 

Devaswam  lands:  81,  345,  455,  693. 

DevidevcSwaram  :  members  of  the 
assembly  of,  81,  84. 

DEvikulam:  19,  675. 

Dharma  Raja;  vide  R&ma  Varma. 

DharmaMsthras:  34,  £34. 

Dholpur,  R&na  of  :  tribute  to  Sri 
Chithra  Thirun&l  by,  769-770. 

Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria: 
703. 

Diamper:  synod  of,  193. 

Dincigal:  378;  base  of  operations  pf 
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Tipu,  402  ;  fort  reducod,  42G; 
Travancore  oontingents  co- operate 
with  British  forces  at,  against 

Tipu,  422425. 

Director  of  Publio  Instruction  :  up. 
pointme-nt  of,  073. 

District  Courts  :  establishment  of, 
601. 

District  Road  Board :  ostablishment 
of,  714. 

D’Lannoy  :  325,  341,  342,  362,  303, 
441  ;  arrives  at  tho  battlo-field  at 
Ampalappula,  31 7 ;  attracts  the 
Maharaja’s  notice,  306;  carries  tho 
war  into  the  enemy’s  territory, 
360;  contribution  of,  343;  death 
of,  380-390  ;  inscription  on  tho 
tomb  of,  390;  dislodgod  tho  Zamo- 
rin’s  men  from  Cranganoro,  360; 
drives  the  Zamorin’s  forces  from 
Purakk&d,  331 ;  epitaph  over  tho 
gravo  of,  307;  helps  tho  Rilja  of 
Oookin  against  tho  Zamnrin,  309. 

Dodwell,  Mr.  D.  W.:  Tutor  to  It.  II. 
SrT  Chithra  Thirunfi.],  72i). 

Donadi:  Dutch  prisoner,  306. 

Douglas,  Captain;  British  llosident; 
fall  out  with  Dewau  Venkata  Rao, 
554. 

Dravidian;  civilisation,  17-1%  ■im¬ 
migration  of,  II,  12,29;  literature, 
8;  Mai  ay  Slam  speaking  race  of, 
29,  Nftyars  said  to  bo  descendants 
of,  13;  raeo,  12,  21. 

Drury,  Hebcr :  mistake  made  by, 
43. 

Drury,  Major;  Assistant  Residont, 
569. 

Dupra,  M.:  Drench  Governor,  386. 

Durant,  Will ;  on  the  aborigines  of 
India,  12;  on  Drayidians,  18, 


Dutch,  tho;  33,  49,245,283,300,  SOS, 
336,  3  il ,  342,  343,  353,  370,  410; 
ngreo  to  reinforeo  tho  forts  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakOtta,  407; 
alliance  of  with,  Edappalli  RSja, 
542:  annihilation  of,  Hyder  swears 
the,  388;  anxiety  of,  to  keep  the 
KSyamknlam  RSja  on  tho  side  of, 
201 ;  assistance  rendered  by,  to 
RSja  of  VajakkumkOr,  310  -Quilon 
RSja,  in  his  second  war  with  MSr. 
t'hSnda  Varna,  279:  attack  by,  on 
tlio  English  settlomont  at  Bombay, 
245:  authorities  in  Batavia,  Van 
Imhoft'  despatched  to  Malabar  by, 
301;  battle  of  Colachol,  304- 
3  Hi;  capluro  of  -  Malaya  by, 
(95;  -  tho  villages  of  Tln'ngSppat- 
pin  am  etc.,  303:  commentaries  eto. 
of,  283;  concentrate  attention  in 
Quilon,  303;  decline  of,  265;  defeat 
of,  266,  306,  309;  dependant  alii- 
mice  of,  with  Cochin, 264;  dishonest 
diplomacy  of,  254-205:  enterprises 
in  Malabar  wators,  1 96 ;  entrapped 
by  Ilydor,  394  espouse  tho  causo 
of  local  rulers,  301-302;  expel 
Portuguese  from  Ceylon,  195; 
factory  at  Anjengo,  burning  of,  by 
tho  English,  245;  factory  at  Cape 
Comorin,  tlie  English  obtain  posse¬ 
ssion  of,  541 :  light  with  MSrthSnda 
Varma,  3n3-309;  forcoa  of,  344; 
-  arrival  in  Malabar,  243 :  got  a 
largo  tract, 303;  governor  at  Ooohin, 
302,  433;  governors  of  Malabar, 
absence  of  roforonco  to  KaJippSn- 
ku]am  incident  in  tliu  writings  of, 
225:  government  of,  interest  in  the 
expansion  of  trado  in  the  oast,  194; 
grant  of  a  tract  at  Ve.-.'hur  by  Rftja 
of  Vatakkumkhr  to,  303;  Hyder’s 
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demands  from,  381-383;  grant  of 
a  farm  at  Ayriir  to,  303  ;  intri¬ 
gues  of,  286;  KeralOlpat’hi  etc. 
oompiled  after  the  advent  of,  1; 
Kesava  Pillai’s  acquaintance  with, 
438;  Mart'handa  Varma  resolves 
to  drive  the  Dutoh  out  of  Malabar, 
265;  merohants,  Kesava  Pillai’s 
acquaintance  with, 44 1  ;'obtoin  the 
fort  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakofja, 
410;  opposed  at  Quilon  by  N&yars, 
197;  opposition  to,  from  Raja  of 
Purakkad,  197;  overtures  of  Hydcr 
with,  380-381;  Pallipport  purcha¬ 
sed  from,  610;  peace  talks  with, 
310,  316;  permanent  friends  of 
Ooohin,  358;  play  a  double  game, 
330;  political  result  of  the  policy 
of,  330;  political  intrigues  of;  196; 
Portuguese  driven  away  by,  263; 
power  in  India  of,  377;  prepare 
against  Hyder,  389;  prepare  for 
war  against  MSrt'handa  Varma, 
301 ;  preparation  to  take  Kalkulam, 
304;  princo  of  ThekkumkQr  ap¬ 
peals  to,  319;  protection  given  by, 
to  Elayedat'hu  princess,  303;  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cranganore  and  Ayakoffa 
from,  408;  questionable  taotics 
of,  263-264;  refused  to  support 
the  R&ja  of  Kftyarakujam,  316'; 
relationship  with  Hyder,  389; 
request  to  Travanoore,  302,  383; 
representatives  of  branches  of  the 
ruling  family  in  leaguo  with,  27 1. ; 
Resident,  seeks  refuge  in  the  fort 
of  Cranganore,  389;  rivalry  with 
the  English,  196  ;  secret  inform¬ 
ation  given  to  MSrt'haoda  Varma 
by,  325;  secure  support  from  Raja 
of  Quilon,  307;  hold  in  far  east, 
g63;  seek  help  against  Hyder 


from  Travanoore,  389;  ships,  304, 
305 :  struggle  with  the  English,  254; 
264;  success  of  MSrt'haoda  Varma 
over,  303,  44.1;  sue  for  peace  with 
Martfhanda  Varma,  306;  supre¬ 
macy  in  south  India,  263-2641 
surrender  to,  the  oountry  between 
Kojjar  and  Cojachel,  304;  tactics 
of,  381;  take  aotion  against 
Hyder,  39  -391:  take  possession 
of  Thankasaeri,  263;  Tipu’s  '  trials 
to  win  the  favour  of,  407;  Travan- 
core  and,  309,  392;  treaty  with- 
Travanoore,  198-201;-  Raja  of  Ka- 
runSgappalli,  201;  -  the  Zamorin, 
194;  -  Kojjarakkara,  201;  M&velik- 
kara,  320-322;  vacillation  of,  429; 
victory  over  -  Raja  of  Purakkftd, 
197;-Porluguese,  194-  -  at  Quilon, 
197;  views  of,  on  the  treaty  of 
Travanoore  with  Cochin,  326-328; 
wire-pulling  of  the,  268  ;  the 
Zamorin-allows  to  trade  at  Calicut, 
194;  -  enemical  with,  260;  -  surren- 
ders  the  possessions  of,  330. 

Dutch  East  India  Company;  Attin- 
gal  in  alliance  with,  287;  conces¬ 
sions,  201;  formation  of,  194;  pur¬ 
chase  of  lands  from,  656;  records 
of,  356. 

Eutt,  Mr.  P.  C,:  Administrative 
Tutor  to  H-  H.  Sri  Ghithra  Thiru- 
nal  Mah&rSja,  730. 

Dynastio  Records :  173, 

E 

East  Indies  :  Bantam  in,  194,  350, 
462;  tour  of  Their  Highnesses  to, 
770-773. 

Economic  Depression  Enquiry  Com¬ 
mittee;  722, 
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Eccmoinio  Development  Board  :  COO, 

Edakkcd  :  revonue  of,  goes  to  Attin- 
gal  Rani’s,  289;  Umayamma 
Rani’s  forces  engage  the.  invad¬ 
ing  army  at,  229. 

Edal&kkudi :  insoriptinn  at  Parafiu- 
rfima  Pcrumtheruvn  in,  160  ; 
templo  of  Kfiryamaoikknvinnavnr 
ompernmfin  at,  129. 

Edamana  Pnndiirat'hil :  364. 

EdanSd  :  001 . 

Ednppalli :  9-14;  oliief  of,  villages  ho- 
longing  to,  455  ;  principality  of, 
267;  R&ja  of,  1511,  196,  267  ;  sovcr- 
eignty  over-,  settled,  541-542  : 
-  transferred  over  to  Trnvnnoore, 
541-543. 

Edava  :  399;  aooording  to  somo  tlio 
northern  boundary  of  Travanooro, 
270;  factory  at,  255  ;  sottlomont 
of,  436. 

Edict,  pillar:  of  Mat'hanilyin&rvila, 
172;  of  Ravi  Varma  dated  873 
M.  E„  238-240. 

Edinburgh,  Duko  of :  visit  of 
Ayilyam  Tliirunfi],  0 1 0. 

Education  :  industrial  and  tochnioal, 
improvement  of,  673-701  ;  reforms 
of  -  by  Sri  Mulam,  672-675 :  -  by 
Sri  Chithra  Thiruna),  777-780. 

Education  code :  compilation  of, 
700;  introduction  of,  673. 

Edward  VII :  at  Delhi,  coronation 
of,  704-705. 

Edward,  Prinoo  of  Wales :  visit  of, 
to  India,  626. 

Egypt ;  commoroial  relations  of, 
with  Malabar,  9.  10;  soldiers  of, 
152. 

EJampayil  MSrt'handnn  Kfrajan ; 

??9, 


EjangallOr :  chiefs  of,  140. 

Ejangunnappnla  Dfvaswam  :  oase 
regarding,  642. 

Elanjim&nthara  ICSyikkal ;  in  Thiru- 
valla,  297. 

Elathar:  364. 

E)nyrdat'im  :  residenoo  of  OhSra 
ITdaya  Mftrtfbftnda  Varma,  803. 

Rjayednilm  SwnrQpam  :  nnnoxed  by 
Mitrifhftndit  Varmn,  303;  branoh 
of  tlm  royal  family,  296  ;  dovolop- 
ments  in,  gives  n  momontum  to 
the  Dutch,  301 ;  KAttarakkara  and 
Nedumnngad  under  the  rule  of, 
279- princess  of,  floes  to  Coohin, 
303. 

Eleotion  Commissioners:  powers  of, 

686. 

Election  Offences  and  Enquirlea 
Law:  686. 

Elgin,  I,ord:  Viceroy  of  India,  Sri 
Malum  Thirunftl  visits,  at  Madura, 

704. 

Engineering  Oollogo:  779. 

Enginooring  Dopnrtmont:  inaugura¬ 
tion  of,  552. 

English,  the:  1 95,  283, 300,  328,  332, 
333,  366,  381,  389,  393,  401; 
agreement  -  entorod  into  with 
Travane.ore,  252  ;  -  Zamorin,  195; 
-at  Anjongo,  231 ;  attack  on  Coohin, 
483  attitudo  of  Vein  Thampi 
towards,  misunderstood,  495;  be- 
sioge  Hyder,  384;  oapturo  by,  of 
Pondiokorry  and  Mahe,  393;  com¬ 
mentaries  oto.  of,  282;  concen¬ 
tration  of,  in  the  main-land  of 
India,  195;  concessions  to,  250; 
oorrespondenoe  with,  by  KumS- 
ran  Thampi  and  Irayimman 
Thampi,  454;  defeat-Tipu,  426-r 
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427;  Hyder,  384;  depute  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  troops  to  Travancore,  406 ; 
driven  out  of  far  east  by  the 
Dutch,  263  ;  Dutch  factory  at 
Anjengo  burnt  by,  245 ;  effect  of 
the  Dutch  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Travancore  on,  265;  faotories  of, 
invasion  by  K&lat'hiri  Raja,  401; 
-  the  steady  growth  of,  304;  -  per¬ 
mission  to  build  at  Vilinjamand  at 
Masulipatam,  195,  factors  and  ser¬ 
vants  at  Anjengo,  murder  of,  246; 
favours  Nawab  of  Carnatic,  371; 
foundation  of  friendship  wit-h 
Travancore,  374,  376;  Trench,  the 
enemy  of,  407;  friendly  with  Uma- 
yamma  Rani,  231;  friendly  with 
the  Nawab  of  Carnatio,  332;  got 
little  support  from  any  others 
except  Travaiicoro,  204 ;  give 
protection  to  'l'hampi  Iravi,  499; 
help  rendered  to,  -  by  Travancore 
against  Tipu,  422-425;  -  to  Tra¬ 
vancore,  428  ;  -  to  Nawab  of 
Carnatic,  333;  help  rendered  by, 
to  the  Zamorin,  397;  Hyder  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  friendly  with,  377; 
instructs  Yusuf  to  cede  Kalakkad 
to  Travaiicoro,  366;  intimacy  of 
Travancore  with,  anxiety  of  tho 
Dutoh  to  provent  tho,  391;  Kesava 
PiJJai’s  acquaintance  with,  438; 
Missions  roceivo  help,  538;  nego¬ 
tiation  with  MahftrSja,  250  ; 
obtain  possession  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Cape  Comorin,  541  ; 
oiler  help  to  Mart'handa  Varma, 
301;  popular  resentment  against, 
at  Attingal,  244;  preparation  for 
war  made  by,  398;  Rani  sends 
deputation  to,  at  Tellicherry,  249; 
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receive  confidence  from  Travan¬ 
core,  255 ;  records  of,  at  Anjengo, 
356;  relation  of,  with  Mart'handa 
Varma,  334-337  ;  reversals  for, 
from  the  Dutch,  195;  settlement 
at  Surat,  195;  -  Bombay,  Dutch 
attack  on,  245;  strive  with  Dntoh, 
254,  264;  struggle  with  the  French, 
375;  success  against  Hyder,  394- 
395;  suspect  Yusuf,  367;  take 
steps  to  suppress  Poligars,  369  ; 
tako  up  arms  against  Velu 
Thampi,  482-491;  Tipu  and,  405- 
407;  treaty  with  the  Rani  of 
Attingal,  250  ;  -  at  Madras  with 
Hyder,  part  of  Travancore  in, 
385  ;  treaty  of  Mangalore,  398; 
treaty  with  Travancore  in  1795, 
432-437  ,  -  modification  in  the 
treaty,  459-468; -1805,  462,468; 
treaty  with  Nizam,  384  ;  treaty 
with  France,  397;  victories  of, 
394;  war  with,  Carnatic,  332. 

English  East  India  Company  :  375, 
405,  423,  448,  461,  494,  623; 
allianco  with,  obviates  foreign 
invasion,  383,  546;  authority  to  de. 
termine  succession  in  Travancore, 
502;  coalition  against,  breaking  of 
394;  correspondence  of,  60S;  Fifth 
Report  of,  31,  89;  formation  of, 
194;  grant  of  privileges  to,  by 
Umayamma  Rani,  231;  subsidiary 
alliance  with,  500;  vessels  of  the, 
409. 

English  education  ;  beginnings  of, 
552;  language,  529;  sohools,  esta¬ 
blishment  of,  605. 

Eraniel  ;  Dutoh  forces  advance 
to,  303  ;  breach  of  peace  in, 
584;  palace  at,  451;  scarcity 
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of  water  in,  661;  tanks  in,  062. 

Erappula  :  bridgo  at,  676. 

Erij'hakulam  ;  inscription  at,  185. 

Ern&d  :  rebellion,  401. 

Ernabulam  :  East  India  Company’s 
troaty  at,  548. 

Erode  :  fort  at,  425. 

Erskiuo,  Lord  :  conferment  of  lion, 
Dogroes  on  Tlioir  Highncssos  Sri 
Ohitbra  Thirunal  and  II.  It.  Malift- 
rSoi  by,  776;  unvoiling  of  the 
statue  of  H.  H-  Sri  Ohitbra  Tbicu- 
nsl  by,  768,  769. 

Efat'hari  oluef ;  reinstatomont  of, 
431. 

ElfarayOgam  :  205. 

Ettum&nar  ;  fort  at,  repairing  of, 
341. 

Ettuvlffil  mSfampimfir :  conspirators 
for  tho  assassination  of  Mfir- 
t’hiwda  Varma,  211. 

Ettuvlffil  Pillamftr  ;  20(1,  223,  246, 
256;  allegod  usurpation  of  royal 
authority  by,  an  explanation  of, 
208;  alleged  charge  of  murdering 
Aditbya  Varma,  219;  bad  no  hand 
in  the  massaore  of  the  English 
at  Attingal,  248,  249,  252;  not  the 
ringleaders  or  the  conspirators 
against  Mart'hSnda  Varma,  211: 
organised  enmity  towards  king, 
view  wrong,  211,  212;  royal  family 
under  tho  ooutrol  of,  viow  wrong, 
208-209;  ShungoonnyMenon  -attri¬ 
butes  the  attempt  of  rnurdor  of 
the  Rftni  to,  260; -attributes  the 
aot  of  inoendiarism  to,  2J9;  solo- 
ly  responsible  for  aot  of  incendi¬ 
arism  acoording  to  Nagam  Aiya, 
215, 218;  sololy  responsible  for 
drowning  the  princes  at  KalippSn- 


kuiMM,  according  to  Nagam  Aiya, 

221. 

Europoan  missionaries  ;  permanent 
residence  in  Travaneoro  of,  539. 

European  nations  ;  9,  10,  262. 

Europoan  subjects  :  jurisdiction  of 
Travaneoro  courts  over,  619-024. 

Excise  Department :  formation  of, 
660;  reforms  of,  by  Sri  Mtilam 
Thu'un&!  6 16-668. 

Ezelcoil  Rabbi:  311,  312,  316. 


F 

Eaotory  Aot  :  786. 

Faculty  of  Oriental  Studios  and 
Fine  Arts  :  inauguration  of,  779. 

Eamino  :  of  1036  M.  E.,  5!)3. 

Eawoott,  M.  1>„  Sir  Henry  :  on  Sir  T. 
Madava  Rim,  615;  on  Nftyars,  13. 

Fitzo,  Mr.  K.  S.:  738. 

Floury,  Captain  ;  Travancore  troops 
under,  417. 

Forbes :  bis  notions  about  Travan¬ 
core,  288. 

Forest  Act :  of  1068  M.  E.,  064- 

Forest  Dopartmont :  663;  elephants 
caught  by,  553;  inoreaao  in  the 
revenuoof,  665. 

Fort  St.  Georgo  :  authorities  at,  372, 
555;  Government  of,  410. 

Fort  Thomas :  of  the  Portuguese, 
155. 

Fort  William ;  464. 

Franoo :  droit  administrate  -  of, 
516;  Frenoh  at  the  isle  of,  475  ; 
peaoe  with  England,  397;  Tipu’s 
envoy  to,  426. 

Franchise  reform:  754,  755,  796, 
797. 
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Fraser,  Col.:  British  Resident,  553. 

Free  School  :  at  Trivandrum,  592. 

French,  the  :  314,  333,  337,  354,  372, 
377,  381,  442;  abandon  the 

Zamorin’s  fort  and  retiro  to  Mahe, 
386;  army,  flank  of  the,  376; 
begin  their  trade  in  Mahe,  304; 
enemies  of  the  English^  407,  429, 
442;  give  secret  help  to  Yusuf, 
368;  Government,  honours  to 
ViSakham  Thiruria]  by,  644;  kolp 
from,  secured  by  Maphus  Khan, 
366;  Hyder  deceived  by,  395; 
look  for  contres  of  trade 
in  South  India,  299  ;  negoti- 
ations  with,  by  Mar  t'haijda  Varma, 
306;  -  by  Ve-lu  Thampi,  475,  - 
by  Tipn,  402  ;  -  officers  in 
Tipu’s  scrvico,  397;  premises  from, 
to  support  llydor,  393;  struggle 
with  the  English  over  the  seas, 
375;  supremacy  of,  endeavour  to 
establish,  375;  troops  of,  394. 

Fullerton,  Ool,:  capture  of  Palghat 
fort  hyt  397;  presses  forwards  to 
Seringapattam,  397. 

Futtoh  Muhainad':  376. 


G 

GajabShu:  attends  the  consecration 
of  Pat'h'nidgvi,  24. 

Galletti:  277  ;  on  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  in  Malabar, 
265. 

Gffma,  Vasco  da:  alliance  with  Kola, 
t'hiri,  138  ;  arrival  at  the  Malabar 
Coast,  137, 138;  atrocities  at  Cali¬ 
cut,  140  ;  invitation  to,  by  Rani  of 
Quilon,  141 ;  seeoud  voyage  of,  to 


east,  140;  sends  ships  to  Quilen, 
142. 

Gandhi,  -Mahatma:  on  Temple  Entry 
Proclamation,  768;  visits  Vaikam, 
716. 

GangSdhura  Lakshmi :  Rani  of 
Cochin  :  sent  in  confinement  to 
the  Zamorin,  197. 

Ganga  Singji,  II.  H.  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner:  765;  visit  of,  to  Travan- 
coro,  780-781. 

Gangetic  valley:  expedition  of  Sen- 
kufctuvan  into  the,  22. 

Garbhatrlman,  Mah&raja  Swathi 
Thirunal;  561. 

Garstin,  Mr.:  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General,  760. 

Garvakke^u:  134, 

General  Hospital:  678. 

Geological  Department:  organisation 
of,  700. 

George  V  :  attends  Delhi  Durbar, 
707 ;  Silvor  Jubilee  celebration 
of,  623,  759. 

Geographical  Society  :  ViiSakham 
ThirunaJ  elected  fellow  of,  644. 

Gibbs,  Lieut.  Col-:  485. 

Gild:  of  five  hundred  etc.,  86. 

Goa :  Portuguese  settlement,  194; 
Viceroy  of,  182. 

Goda  Varma  of  Cochin  :  seeks  help 
of  Travancore,  197. 

Goda  Varma  Raja,  P.  R.  :  Captain, 
759;  marriage  of,  with  the  First 
Princess,  752  ;  President  of  tho 
Trivandrum  Tennis  Club,  790  ; 
tour  to  N.  India,  763. 

Gokarnam:  3,  4,  6, 16,  29,  48. 

Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  Em¬ 
press  of  India:  702. 

Gollenesse:  3i0,  354  ;  on  Chirava, 
296;  on  the  peace  conference 
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at  MSvSlikkara,  311,  316;  on  Tra- 
vanoore  aoldiera,  270-271. 

Goolam,  Mir  Moadien:  ambaaaador 
of  Tipu,  404. 

Gopalachari,  Dowan  Bahadur  Sir  S-: 
699. 

Gopftlayyan,  Kriaknan:  failuro  of, 
aa  Dajawa,  400. 

Gopinatba  Kao,  T.  A.  :  aaaigna  to 
VSh&d  a  feudatory  poaition,  5 7; 
on  AobyuthadSvarSy&bliyudayam, 
166;  on  the  dato  of  tho  Thiruvat- 
t&r  inaoription,  81;  on  the  dato  of 
Ayyan  Atika!,  52-53;  on  tho  in- 
aoriptiona  of  Bhaskara  Ravi,  58 :  on 
the  inaoriptiona  of  B&ja4fkhara, 
66;  on  K&nthalftrfiftla,  68:  on  Tri¬ 
vandrum  Museum  atone  inscrip¬ 
tion,  62. 

Gordon,  Captain  ;  527. 

Gordon,  Mr.  F.  D.  ;  700. 

Godftla  inaoription  :  82,  84,  85,  !35. 

Govardhana  M&rth&nda  :  46;  an  in¬ 
dependent  king,  00-5  8;  viow  that 
he  waa  agovornor  under  BhSskara 
Ravi  Vatina,  67. 

Grant,  Mr.  :  479,  480,  481. 

Grant  Duff,  Sir  M.  E.  :  642,  645; 
congratulates  Sri  MQlam  ThirunaJ, 
648;  presonts  insignia  of  tbo  Star 
of  India  to  Sri  Vifi&kham,  643- 

Great  Britain  :  oiler  of  war  servieos 
to,  by  Travanoore,  701;  same  law 
for  citizens  and  offloora  in,  616. 

Great  Indian  Famino  :  619, 

Great  War;  701;  its  offeots  on  tho 
State,  708, 

Greeks  ;  trade  settlements  iu  the 
Malabar  Coast,  63. 

Griffith  :  on  Sir  T.  Madava  Rao, 
615. 


Grigg,  British  Resident  :  on  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Travanooro,  672- 
673;  on  the  judges  of  the  Travan- 
core  High  Court,  070. 

Gundort,  Dr.  ;  on  tho  antiquity  of 
K?ra]a,  36. 

Garjara  ;  king  of,  61. 

Gyfiord  :  dishonesty  of,  248, 


H 

Habibullali,  Sir  Muhammad  ;  762; 
appointed  as  Dowan,  754;  retire¬ 
ment  of  766:  title  of  Nawab  to, 
766. 

Haig,  Sir  Wolaoley :  110. 

Hamilton,  Major  :  477;  account  of 
Attingal  by,  283,  287,  288;  men- 
tion  by,  of  nilvor  plate  troaty, 
288;  viow  on  tbo  moidonta  at 
Attingal,  246. 

Hannyngton,  British  Resident  : 
arbitrator,  041;. on  tho  demise  of 
Sri  ViSftkhnin,  645;  on  tbo  judicial 
administration  in  Travanoore, 
070. 

Harappa  ;  oxoavation  of,  12. 

Harippftd  :  causeway  built  at,  363. 

Harris,  Lord,  Govornor  of  Madras  ; 
685;  on  tho  administration  of 
Travanooro,  583;  Uthram  ThirunftJ 
replies  to,  577-578;  visits  Travan- 
coro,  583. 

Harvey,  Captain,  U.  X.  B.  :  433; 
Tutor  to  H.  H.  Sri  Cliithra  Thisu- 
n&l,  720. 

Hastings,  Right  Hon.  Lord;  7  38. 

Havelook,  Lord,  Governor  of  Madras; 
visits  Travanoore,  704. 
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Heras:  on  SuehTndram  inscription, 
71  ;  on  the  defeat  of  Vifhala’s 
array,  179  ;  on  part  played  by 
Xavier  in  the  defeat  of  Vifhala, 
176;  view  that  Travancore  was  a 
tributary  to  Vijayanagar,  170,  178. 

Hewitt,  Major ;  483,  484;  on  the 
comraeroial  relations  of  Malabar, 
9;  on  Dravidians,  12. 

High  Court;  demand  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of,  775;  of  Madras,  623,  624; 
strengthened  by  well  qualified 
judges,  669. 

High  Courts  Act;  670,  671. 

High  Ranges;  715. 

Himalayas:  7,  20. 

Hinduism  :  preservation  of,  against 
Muhammadan  persecution,  158; 
Rftma  Varma  KulaSekhara, 
gtaunoh  supporter  of,  103  ;  revival 
of,  37-38  : 

Hindus;  716  ;  right  of  conversion  of, 
givon  to  Portuguese  153 ;  oul- 
ture  of,  23,  168;  faith  of,  38,  163; 
high 'sections  of,  attacks  Shannar 
women,  584  ;  kingdom,  307;  lived 
in  amity  with  Buddhists,  24; 
lower  seotions  of,  650;  of  Coro- 
mandal  Coast,  asylum  by  Travan- 
core  to,  160;  pantheon,  38;  place 
of  worship,  not  to  establish  with¬ 
out  sanction,  538;  reformers,  38; 
religion  of,  respected  by  Sri  Mulam, 
651 ;  rulers,  307;  Shannar  converts 
cause  annoyance  to  higher  seotions 
of,  583  ;  temple,  37;  -  endowment 
-by  Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  to, 
171;  -  desecrated  by  Tipu’s  army, 
417. 

Hindusthani  ;  proficiency  in,  of 
Sw&thi  Thirunal,  545;  of  Uthram 


Thirunal,  564. 

Hioen  Tsang:  does  not  mention  the 
existence  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar, 
14;  found  the  Buddhist  monaste¬ 
ries  in  ruins  and  Hindu  temples 
taking  their  place,  37. 

Hiraoyasimhanalliir,  prince  of  ;  a 
title  of  Kerala  Varma,  229. 

Holkar  :  Maharaja  of  Indore,  642. 

Holland  :  194;  colonial  policy  of, 
263;  eager  to  advance  trade,  263. 

Holland,  Governor  of  Madras  ; 
attitude  of  -towards  Travancore, 
415;  -  condemned  by  Cornwallis, 
416;  behaviour  during  Tipu’s  in¬ 
vasion,  412,  413  ;  disapproval  of 
the  purohase  of  Cranganore  and 
iyakOlta,  410;  disastrous  policy  of, 
420. 

Homem  :  chief  Portuguese  factor, 
arrival  at  Quilon,  147. 

Horsely,  Lieut.;  on  Munro,  522. 

Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  : 
678- 

House  of  Commons;  31,  85,  615. 

Hoysalas:  99, 100, 105, 109. 

Hughes;  the  English  Admiral,  394, 

Humberstone,  Col.  :  defeats  and 

*  kills  Mukhdatn  Ali,  395. 

Hume,  Surgeon;  477,  479;  murder 
of,  493. 

Hussein  Ali,  Meer  Khan  Kirmaoi : 
on  the  retreat  of  Tipu,  418-420. 

Hustart:  Dutch  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
286. 

Huzur  Aocounf  Department:  347. 

Huznr  Court:  515,  516,  550,  551. 

Hyder  Ali:  31,  326,  343,  353,  368, 
395,  396,  428,  442,  443;  advanoe 
of,  396;  becomes  enemy  of  the  En- 
glish,  383,  442;  papture  by,  of 
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Arcot,  394;  defeated  at,  by  the  En¬ 
glish,  884;  death  of .  §94;  descent  on 
Malabar,  331;  difficulties  of,  392 : 
the  Dutch  and,  3S0,  38 1 ,  38  , 390: 
enters  into  treaty  with  the  English, 
393;  invasion  of  Malabar  by,  378, 
379,  380;  marches  into  Coorg  and 
takes  Meronra,  38(i;  projected  in. 
vasion  of  Travnnoore  by,  383;  re¬ 
turns  to  Mysoro,  384:  riso  of,  370; 
sohomes  against  Travanooro  of, 
378  ;  sonds  a  contingent  of  troops 
to  Travanooro,  329;  treaty  with, 
by  the  English,  385;  war  in  the 
Carnatic,  393,  393. 

Hyderabad  :  dynastic  struggles  in, 
376:Nawabof,375;  Nizam  of,  377. 


I 

Ibn  Batuta  ;  on  Qnilon,  1 1 2. 

IdarSkkudi  :  K&rynmftoikka  viwa- 
var  Emporumftn  templo  at,  182. 

Idiyaramedu  oaso  ;  642. 

Ignatio  Malheiros  :  a  Portnguoso 
interpretor,  248. 

Ijamba  record  :  185. 

Ilavas :  532  immigration  of,  to 
Ktraja,  14, 15:  poll-tax  on,  aboli¬ 
tion  of,  518,  514,  53..;  rooruit- 

mont  to  the  array  of,  343. 

IJava  Aot :  718. 

Imayavarampan  Noduraohfral-. 
6 than  :  19. 

Imporial  Banner  ;  to  Ayilyam  Thiru- 
nSJ,  620. 

Imperial  Ordor  of  the  Crown  of 
India  ;  to  Mah&rSni  Itegont,  724. 

Imperial  Service  Corps  :  organi¬ 
sation  of,  697, 


TnSm  lands  :  oxolnded  in  the  survey 
of  lands  by  Vein  Tlmmpi,  455- 

Tnco,  Gunner:  part  in  the  siege  of 
Anjongo,  246. 

.India,  Government  of:  17,22,597; 
disapproval  of  the  proposal  of 
Madras  Government  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  report  on  a  (fairs  of 
Travancore,  :">73:  inlerforonoo  by, 
for  the  abolition  of  poppor  mono¬ 
poly  in  Travanouro,  680,  683-, 
I'litnrporfal  Act,  passed  liy,  595; 
Secretary  of  Rtatofor,  appreciation 
of  the.  progressive  administration 
of  tho  Slate,  411,412:  appreciation 
of,  for  Ayilyam  ThirunfiJ  Maha¬ 
raja,  002. 

Indian  Civil  Proc:o<luro  Codo  :  001, 

Indian  Criminal  Proooduro  Codo  : 
601,  639. 

Indian  Mutiny  :  holp  to  British 
Government  by  Travanooro  during 
the  time  of,  578. 

Indian  Penal  Code  :  639. 

Indian  Procedure  Codo:  623. 

Indian  Princes :  433. 

Indian  .Status  Committee:  visit  of, 
to  Travanooro,  733. 

Indian  .Statesman  :  articles  in,  by 
SrT  Visakbani  Thirunaj,  590,  634. 

Indoro,  Maharaja  Holliar  of;  visit 
of,  to  Travanooro,  75(1. 

Industries  :  improvement  of,  liy  SrT 
Cbitlirn  ’I  hirunfi],  784-785. 

Inscription:  at.  Ajwarkoyil  :  127; 
Apanf awnram  of  751  M.  E.,  292; 
of  Arulata  Peruinaj,  93:  at  ChOja- 
puram,  76,  7S;  at  Erio'kakujam, 
185;  at  GeSftla,  84,  85,  125;  at 
Iraviputhiir,  72,  80;  at  Kany#- 
kumari,  67,  75  ;  at  Kftnohipuram- 
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94.96,106,  117,  166;  at  Karya- 
m&nikkapuram,  129;  at  Kandi- 
yQr,  87:  at  KSrajapuram,  116, 
118;  at  Kilimanilr,  81;  of  Kotba 
Kerala  Varma,  78  ;  at  Kuranti, 
193;  at  Manalikkara,  33,  87,88; 
at  Manimangalam,  1046  A.D.,  67; 
of  MSranchadayan,  61;  of  Muppidi 
NSyak,  1 17;  of  Nay aks  of  Madura, 
188;  at  Padmanabhapuram  of, 
754  M.  E.,  184;  at  Parakka  of 
762  M.  D.,  181;  at  ParaSurSma- 
perumtheruvu,  140,151;  atParthi- 
vaSekharapuram,  33;  at  Poona- 
malle,  42,106,  107;  at  Puravari- 
ehathurvedimangalam,  79  ;  at 
Puthugramam,  in.  the  temple  of 
Udaya  Marthanda  emperuman, 
124;  at  Quilon,  of  653  M.  E-,  131; 
of  Rajafiekhara  Varman,  66;  at 
R&meswaram,  Quilon,  71;  of  Ravi 
Varma,  of  834  M.  E.  196;  of  Ravi 
Varma  KulaSekhara,  298;  at  Sri  - 
rangam,  106,107,113,  114,  115; 
at  SuchTndram  of  999  A.  D.,  65; 
of  325  M.  E.,  78,  79;  of  646  M.  E-, 
131;  of  654  M.  E  ,  131;  of  Bhiithala 
Vlra  Rama  Varma,  170,  171,  178- 
179;  at  Tanjore,  of  Raja  Raja  I, 
73;  at  Thillaisthanam,  73;  at  Thi- 
run&vaikkulam,  129;  at  Thiru- 
vallam  of  319  M.  E.,  77;  at  Thi- 
ruvanvaniur,  56;  at  Thiruvattar 
80,  92,  184,  186 ;  at  Tkiruv&ti, 
106, 117;  at  Thiruvifaikksdu,  124; 
at  Thiruvottiydr,  74;  at  Thrkka- 
namkuii,  131,  298;  at  Thrkkoii- 
■fhanam,  57;  of  Travancore  kings, 
292;  at  Trivandrum  Museum,  62; 
atVadaSSeri,  237;  at  Varkala,  92, 
132;  at  Vellayapi,  371  M.  E.,  83, 


Institute  of  Textile  Technology  : 
779. 

Interportal  Ac't  :  068;  of  British 

Indian  Government-,  595;  consi¬ 
derably  affected  the  revenue  from 
imports,  667;  compensation  pay¬ 
able  under,  738,  774, 775;  covenant 
of,  665;  history  of,  595,  630. 

Investiture  celebration  committee  ; 
736. 

Irafiamala  ;  according  to  some  the 

■  southern  boundary  of  Travancore, 
276. 

Iravikkutfi  Pillai;  commander  of  the 
Travancore  forces  against  Thiru- 
mala,  191,  192- 

Iravi  Adithya  Varma ;  a  Prince 
during  the  time  of  Udaya  Mar¬ 
thanda  Varma,  156. 

Iravi  Keraja .  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  : 
edict  of.  33. 

Iravi  Kort'han  :  grant  in  favour  of, 
46. 

Iravi  Ntli  :  daughter  of  Vijayaraga, 
74. 

Iraviputhiir  :  inscription  at,  72,  80. 

Irayimman  Thampi  :  454,  457- 

Irinjalakkuda  case  :  decided  in 
favour  of  Travancore,  641 . 

Irinjalakkuda  temple  :  642. 

Irrigation  :  Act  passed  in  1072  M.  E,, 
662;  Department,  663,  783;  policy 
of  Sri  Miriam,  661,  663. 

Irwin,  Lord  :  visit  of,  724-725. 

Ismail,  Adi!  Shah :  lays  siege  to  Rai- 
chur  and  Mudkal,  1  (>8. 

Kwara  Bhaitathiri  :  minister  of 
Kayamkulam  Raja,  279. 

16wari  Prasad  ;  110. 

Itamkai  :  a  kind  of  tax,  172. 

Ives  :  288. 
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Jabhulpur  :  visit  of  Vitakhnm  Tbi- 
runaj  to,  642. 

Jaoocks,  Dr.  W.  P  :  appointed  Hon. 
orary  Advisor  of  Public  Health, 
715. 

Jaffna  tobaoco  :  541. 

Jails  :  establishment  of,  4  IS,  (10 1 . 

Jaiu  temples:  35, 30,  37; endowments 
to  by  Udaya  MSrtUanda  Varma, 
171. 

Jainism  :  24,  36. 

Japadakshina:  693. 

Java  :  21;  war  in,  254,  304;  visit  of 
Their  Highnesses  to,  772. 

Jayanthan  Jayanthan  NampQri  : 
446,  450,  500. 

Jayanthan  Sankaran  NampiUi  : 
Valiya  Sarvadhikaryakkftr,  445; 
deportation  of,  452. 

Jayanthan  Subrahmanyan  :  Private 
Secrotary  to  tho  Maharaja,  460. 

Jayasimha:  98,  118,  297,  298; 
dynasty  of,  274;  king  of  Kerala, 
mentioned  in  K&nchipuram  in¬ 
scription  as,  94;  king  of  Yadu 
race,  93;  reign  of,  95. 

Jayaaimhadeva  II  :  co-regent  of 
Adithya  Varma  and  ITdaya  M8r- 
(fhSnda  Varma,  149,  151. 

Jayasimha  Vlra  Kstaja  Varma,  alias 
Vlra  Kerala;  151. 

Jayasimhanad  :  1 18;  king  of,  omblern 
used  by,  149;  Raja  of,  277;  Veoftd 
not  separate  from,  149. 

Jenmakkar  :  31. 

Jenmam  :  3 1 . 

Jenmi  Kufiy8n  Proolamation  :  602- 
604. 

Jepmi  Kutiyan  Act :  782. 


Jenmis  ;  30. 

Jesuits  :  propaganda  by,  against  St. 
Thomas  Christians,  183. 

Jew's  :  516. 

Jewish  copper  plate  :  292. 

Joint  Political  Congress  :  745. 

Jordanus  :  Prinr,  visit  to  Quilon, 

112. 

Judicial  roforms  :  of  Gauri  Lakshmi 
Bnyi,  614-51 7;  of  Gauri  Parvathi 
llayi,  535;  of  Sw&tlii  Thirnnai, 
550  562;  of  Ayilyam  Thirunfil, 
601-602;  of  Viaakham  Thirunai, 
038-639;  of  Sri  Mil  lam  ThirunUl, 
669-6 75;  of  Mahar&Oi  Regent,  723. 

Judioiary  :  separation  of,  from  exo- 
eution,  67.1-672. 

K 

Kadalmalain&d  :  00. 

Kadalpirakntfiya  :  20. 

Kadambns  :  19,  29,  50. 

Kadiyapatfanam  :  captured  by  the 
Dutch,  393. 

Kadukkara  :  244. 

KakathTyas  :  authority  ovor,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  K&nohi,  104; 
defeat  by  Malik  Kafur,  100. 

Kalabhra  :  23. 

Kaiadi  :  39. 

Kalakam  :  5. 

Kajakkad  :  304;  hoftdquartora  of 
Vlra  Udaya  M8rthftnda  Varma 
at,  123,  157;  moroonarios  from, 
228;  possessions  of  Travancoro  in, 
332-333,  441;  rcoonquest  of,  370; 
revonue  from,  373;  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  Yusuf,  361;  tomple  at, 
157;  Travanoore  gorrison  with¬ 
drawn  from,  333,  369;  Udaya 
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M&rthasda  Varma  died  at,  172; 
village  of,  added  to  Travancore, 
334;  -gift  of  lands  in,  78. 

Ka.lakkutf.am  ;  260. 

Kalakkuttam  Pillai  :  211. 

Kalari :  establishment  of,  4. 

Kalinga  ;  king  of,  61. 

Ka]ipp&nkujam  :  incidont  at,  217, 
220-225. 

Kalkulam  :  27,  38,  188,  223, 243, 
340;  capture  of,  Dutch  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the,  304  ;  Darpa- 
kulangara  palace  in,  214,  219; 
fortifioation  of,  improvement  of, 
307;  palace  at,  196,  226,  242; 
residence  of  the  early  kings  at, 
209;  Ravi  Varma  at,  186;  temples 
at,  Uthsavam  in  the,  226;  Urna- 
yamma  Rani  proceeds  to,  226. 

Kallada  :  grant  of  lands  in,  to 
C-  M.  S„  539;  Nieuhoff  visits  the 
Rani  at.  201 ;  Quilon  Raja  takes 
possession  of  the  east  of,  278; 
residence  of  the  Queen  of  Attingal 
at,  287;  of  Vlra  Kcra>  Varma 
at,  49. 

Kallidakkuric'hi  ;  the  residence  of 
Adithya  Varma,  130. 

KallQppara  :  643. 

KSmadeva  ;  king  of  Itadambas, 
106. 

Kanaka  ;  son  of  Balakumara,  23- 

KanakasabhSpathi  Pillai:  11. 

ICfthappattani  ;  31,  602. 

Kana  Thoma  ;  visit  of,  39. 

K&nchi  :  104;  saored  shrine  of,  164; 
taken  possession  of,  by  Rajiga,  the 
lord  of  Vengi,  77. 

Kanchikont&n  mafham  ;  an  endow¬ 
ment  in  the  Trivandrum  temple. 
107;  importance  of,  104. 


KanchTmatham  puja  :  107. 

Kaaohlpuram  ;  inscription  at,  of 
Achyutha,  165;  of  Ravi  Varma, 
94,  96,  106,  117;  view  that  Ravi 
Varma  was  ousted  from,  115. 

KandiyQr  :  inscription  at,  mention 
of  Ravi  Kerala  Varma  in,  87. 

Kanimiya  :  a  lieutenant  of  Alakappa 
Muthaliyar,  272. 

Kapiyaku[am  :  battle  of,  191. 

Kanjiv&ram ;  37. 

Kannan  Devan  Hills  ;  dispute  re, 
697. 

Kannan  Devan  Hills  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  :  adjustment  of  disputes 
with,  712. 

Kannetti :  4,  30,  44,  45,  292. 

Kany&kumari ;  3,  4,  20, 84, 171,  172, 
290,  292,  303,  345,  374,  403,  442, 
446,  486;  De  Souza  meets  with 
opposition  at,  174;  fort  at,  340; 
influence  over,  of  Nanchikkuravan, 
76;  inscriptions  at,  of  Cholas  and 
Paodyas,  61,  71;  -  of  Rajadkiraja, 
67;  -  undated,  75-76;  renaming  of, 
by  Rajarajachola,  59,  65;  riot  at, 
707;  taken  by  Paranthaka,  58; 
temple  of,  60;  endowments  by 
Udaya  Mart’kanda  to,  170. 

KanthalQrSala  ;  66,  73;  alloged  ad¬ 
vance  of  Kulot'hunga  to,  60;  alleg¬ 
ed  capture  by  Paranthaka,  76; 
alleged  conquest  by  Rajaraja,  64; 
alleged  conquest  by  Rajadhiraja, 
67;  controversy  regarding,  68-71. 

KanthalQrSala  Mahadevar  :  deity  at 
Valiyachala,  68. 

Kantukjshi  lands  ;  455;  abolition  of 
tax  in  kind  on,  713;  brought  with¬ 
in  the  scops  of  settlement,  663; 
reduction  of  taxes,  782. 
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KaraikOtta  :  advance  of  (Jhiira  army 
to,  62;  dofoat  of  the  Pandymi 
king  at,  0  3. 

KarakandeSwaram  :  TO. 

Karamana  :  bridge  at,  4.3‘J;  forces 
enoamp  at,  238:  rivor,  232,  4.89. 

K&r&nma  :  33. 

Karappuram  :  conquest  of,  324 : 
makes  ovor  to  Cochin,  447;  1'ru- 
vancoro  army  at,  324,  325. 

Karikalachufa :  conquest  of,  20, 
death  of,  21. 

Karkudi :  village  of,  belonged  to 
Koffarakkara  liaja,  364. 

Karmabhumi  :  Kerala  known  us,  3. 

Karnataka  :  1. 

Karoatakar&j&kka!  okaritham  ;  l(i2* 

Karumpali  ICoyikkal  ;  B&ui  of 
Attingnl  residing  at,  259. 

Karunagappalji ;  Buddhist  rolics 
at,  37:  conquest  of,  by  M&rt'handa 
Varma,  278;  invasion  of,  by 
KAyamkulam  Lt&ja,  279:  Knn- 
nstti  in,  30;  kingdom  of,  207’; 
ltajft  of,  Dutch  treaty  with,  201 ; 
soldiers  from,  Mart'handa  Varma’s 
army  consisted  of,  344;  tuluk  of, 
Alikkal  in  the,  274. 

Karunandadakkun  :  51:  Kanthajur- 
s&la  during  the  time  of,  09. 

Karin  r  fort  of,  reduced,  425;  queen 
of,  36  f . 

Karuvslamkokm :  victory  of  ltavi 
Varma  at,  128;  Pfija,  128,  242. 

KSryamanikkapuram  ;  inscription 
at,  129,  182. 

Katliakaji ;  oncouragcmont  by  M&r- 
t'hacda  Varma,  352.  by  Uthrum 
Tbirunal  Maharaja,  GU2:  by  Sr! 
Chithra  Thiruu&J,  24 

Kathyayana ;  8,  9. 


Katiuamknlnm  ;  caiial,  531.  tcmplo 
of  Mahftdiivnr  at,  87. 

Katiyaputtanam  ;  sea-port  of,  70. 

Kuvahipp&ra  ;  chief  of,  431;  men  of, 
the  best  fighters  of  Cochin,  359. 

Kaveri  river  :  3T5-.  foits  along,  425; 
Kumbhakcu.uim  on  tho  bunks  of, 

Kavibhiishuua  ;  at  i ho  court  of 
Kuvi  Vanua  Kubuh  khara,  114. 

Kavudus  ;  abolition  of,  poll-tax  on, 

533. 

Kayul:  port  of,  1 5  7. 

Kftyamkuiam ;  37,  255,  259,  304, 
307,  310,  319,  320,  343,  4(19,  544; 
adoption  from,  by  Raja  of  Qnilon, 
307;  agression  'on,  requests  of  tho 
Dutch  to  desist  from,  302:  final 
dofoat  of,  310-3 1 8;  help  to  Dutch 
by,  308,  309-.  identified  with  Cbi- 
ritvn,  297;  kingdom  of,  207:  116 j a 
of,  29'.),  309,  344,  304:  Uftja  of, 
alarm  to,  by  M&rt’hftmln  Varma, 
3  H);  —.ally  of  the  Dutch,  203; 

-  attempts  to  wreck  Truvancoro, 
if 01 :  brother  of,  continues  war, 
280;  invasion  by,  of  Karun&gap- 
pajli,  279;  --killed  in  battle,  280: 
soldiers  of,  advance  lo  Attingal, 
280.  Dutch  fort  at  Quilon  defend¬ 
ed  by,  303:  State  of,  203:  away  of, 
Uudhaniir  undor  the,  200;  war 
with  iM&rt'h&ndu  Varma,  278-280. 

Koiiliorn,  Dr. ;  Arulaju  PorumAl  in- 
scrijition  edited  by,  93-  ou  Varkala 
iiiBoription,  13.2. 

Kslur  KuhnVkhara  ;  reign  of,  1 20- 
127. 

Kirala  ;  23,  20,  28,  29,  34,  35,  30, 
38,42,48,  52,  03,  100;  northern 
parts  of,  29,  3J,  73;  political 
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organisation  of,  27;  the  land  of 
trade,  9;  tradition  of  the  origin 
of,  2;  no  land-tax  in,  30-31; 
ancient  geography  of,  6-7;  age  of, 
question  examined,  7-8;  civilisa¬ 
tion  of,  17;  eulturo  of,  354;  ethno¬ 
logical  similarity  of,  to  South  India, 
13;  four  divisions  of,  4;  immigrants 
to,  14-16;  inhabitants  of,  13, 

Keralacharam :  39. 

Keralade4am :  30. 

Kerala  Khandam  :  4. 

Keralamahathmyam :  29,  3  ',  30, 
44,  48;  admissions  recorded  in,  36; 
date  of  composition  of,  1;  refer¬ 
ence  in,  to  Vanchi  kings,  28; 
themo  of,  1-2;  view  of  -Logan  on, 
2;  -  Padmanabka  Menon  on,  2. 

Kerajapuram  :  inscription  at,  1 1 6, 
118;  ruins  of  an  old  strueturo  at, 
dedicated  to  Iravikkutfi  PiJJai, 
191. 

Kerala  Soeiety  Papers;  26,  234, 
296. 

KSraJClpat'ki :  29,  30,  35,  44,  45, 
48;  admissions  recorded  in,  36; 
date  of  composition  of,  1;  theme  of, 
1-2;  view  of  -Logan  on,  2;  -Pad¬ 
manabka  MenOn,  2. 

Kerala  Mart’handa  Varma :  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Alwar  Ksyil  templo  of,  127- 

Keraja  Varma  :  Sri  Devadaran  :  84, 

86. 

Keraja  Varma,  Ventumaukonta 
Bhiithalavlra  Sri  Vlra  :  succeeds 
Aditkya  Varma,  1 73. 

Keraja  Varma  alias  Ja.yasimha  :  seo 
Jayasimha. 

Kerala  Varma  of  Perakat'havali  : 
attempts  to  take  Padmanabka- 
puram,  228-229;  demands  of,  227; 


enters  into  truee  with  Umayamma 
Rani,  229;  invasion  of,  228. 

Kerala  Varma  of  Puravaliyan&d : 
229;  at  Trivandrum,  225;  assassi¬ 
nation  of,  233-235;  becomes  the 
prinicipal  counsellor  of  the  Rani, 
229;  defeats  the  Mughal  adven¬ 
turer,  230;  suspieious  death  of, 
224;  writings  of,  no  montion  of 
KaUppSnkulam  in,  224. 

Kerala  Varma  Raja  :  contests  the 
right  of  succession,  501,  502; 
favours  the  sehemes  of  Velu 
Thampi,  473;  party  in  tho  palace 
headed  by,  492;  plots  against 
Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi,  502;  removed 
from  Trivandrum  as  a  State  pri¬ 
soner,  503- 

Keraja  Varma  Ksyil  Thampuran  : 
marriage  of,  591;  rolease  of,  637. 

K6ra>  Varma,  Princo  Revathi  Thiru- 
nal  :  birth  of,  632;  death  of,  705. 

Kerala  Varma  Valiya  KSyil  Tham- 
pur&n  :  706. 

Kerala  Varma  KSyil  Thampqr&n  of 
KiJimanQr  :  780. 

Kesava  Pillai,  Dewan  :  417,  437, 
454;  attempts  of,  to  improve  trade, 
438-439;  attitude  of,  Balarama 
Varma  towards,  446,  447;  confer¬ 
ring  of  the  title  of  Raja  to,  441; 
doath  of,  447-448;  estimate  of, 
440-441;  fights  with  Tipu,  420-422, 
425 ;  negotiation  by,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Cranganore  and  Ayafeotta, 
408-409;  part  played  by,  in  the 
treaty  of  Seringapattam,  429; 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Malabar 
by,  431-432;  the  first  Dewan,  400- 
401. 

Kesava  Pillai,  Peishkar  :  re-enter- 
tainment  of,' 55  7. 
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Kesavan  Nar5yaDan  ;  complaints 
against,  553. 

Kettukajcha  :  festival,  37. 

Kfya  Perumal :  5. 

Keyapuram  :  5. 

Kbusru  Khan  :  invasion  of,  12'). 

KfJ&natika] :  73,  74. 

Kijikolliir :  488. 

Kilimftnur:  capture  of,  31)8:  Kdavnka 
of,  543;  inscription  at,  81:  Kfiyil 
Thampurftn  of,  grant  of  land  to, 
at,  269;  i’arvalhi  Bay:  married  to, 
632;  husband  of  Gauri  PUrvnlhi 
Bayi,  526;  Velu  Tluunpi  rocoivos 
the  hospitality  of,  490,  Mfirt'h&nda 
Varma  proooods  to,  300;  at  Vfdu 
Thainpi’s  sword  kept  at,  490. 

Killivalavmi  :  Vanchi  captured  hy, 
25. 

Killiyftr  :  bridge,  43!). 

ICilpOrur  :  293-294. 

Kiritapatbi  ;  title  of,  49. 

Kitolioner,  Lord:  visit  to  Travaneoro 
of,  704. 

Knox,  Captain  :  40B. 

Ko-ijru  Raman  Uwi  i’andilruf'hil  : 
220,  227. 

Koc'hu  Sankara  Pillai  :  oomplaints 
against,  553;  re-entertainmont  of, 
557. 

Kodainallar  :  assembly  of,  87,  !M. 

Kodungallur  :  (i6;  king  of,  conquost 
by,  64;  temple  of  Augustus  at,  11. 

Kodungon  :  25. 

Kojamba  :  lord  of,  82,  81;  town  of, 
96,  113;  lord  of,  113. 

Kolat'hiri:  i2J,  122,  3 66  ;  Ali 
Rftja,  tributary  of,  379:  asylum 
given  to,  by  R&ma  Varma,  443; 
adoption  from  the  lino  of,  by 
Adithya  Varma,  121;  agreement 


of  Vasco  do  (lama  with,  138; 
dynasty  of,  35;  excluded  from  tho 
domain  of  the  Petunia],  45:  floes 
to  Travaneoro,  379;  help  midored 
to,  by  Adithya  Varma,  121:  help 
to,  by  Ti  avancoro,  50:  loss  of 
power  of,  48:  maintained  power 
over  north  Kfraja,  IV!;  northern 
hvane.h  of,  36,  122;  royal  house  of, 
287.  Kiljnsof,  25;  soullieni  branch 
of,  3(1,  1 21. 

Kftlnt'luuind  :  adoption  dining  the 
time  of  -Umayamma  Kftni,  228: 
liavi  Varma,  232  ;  A<lithya 
Varma,  241:  in  923  M.  l-\,  34 7;  in 
964  M.  10  ,  393;  lands  in,  belonging 
fo  Rftja. ol  Kdappidji,  5  II .  Mhvolik- 
kara  a-  brunch  of,  7(1(1 :  relation 
with  \  rm\d,  293.  Hitjas  of,  45: 
Udaya  Mhrtflmodu  Varum  (d,  351. 

Kojidaikkiim  :  8l,  31. 

Kolladrdun  :  conquest  of,  by  Hftja- 
rftja,  64. 

Kollakal-avu  river  :  492. 

Kolia  Km orp  :  155. 

Kollinn  lira  :  origin  of,  .7 1.53.  IJdaya 
Mftrt'h&mla  Varma  the  founder  of, 
82,  201. 

Kollikkivulau  :  ;i  title  of  Knla- 
4(  kliara  Alwhr,  26. 

Kollllrmatham  plates  :  Kl. 

Kondilr  :  bills  of,  42  l. 

Kongu  :  extension  of  Uhola  rnlo  to, 

73. 

Kongus  :  subjugation  of  (Iheras  hy, 

20. 

Kongun&d:  Malan&d' identified  with, 

66. 

Konkau  :  118,  376.  king  of,  61: 

Vlra  l’ftndya  takes  rofugo  in,  105. 

Ko  Perumohinga  ;  99. 
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Kstha  Adithya  Varma  :  130,  131, 
133. 

Ketha  Adithya  Varma  :  (2nd  century 
M.  E.),  56. 

K5tha  Adithya  Mart'haiyla  Varma  : 
131. 

Kotha  Kfraja  Varma  (320-325 
M.  13.),  78. 

Kstha  M&ri'hiioda  Varma,  of  Gstala 
inscription  :  82,  83,  92,  93,  94. 

ICothaladeva  Mart'haoda  Varma  : 
(720-73!  M.  E.),  180. 

Kethamangalam  :  714. 

Kothayar  :  anicut,  400;  project,  661, 
663,  696;  river,  629,  649,  681. 

Kothukulam  :  123. 

Ksttapathivukapikka  :  289. 

Ks(ta  river  :  4. 

Ks{fcar:  50,  72,  77,304;  arrival  of 
Kerala  Varma  at,  234;  attack  on, 
51;  centre  of  trade,  60;  Ch5]apuram 
templo  near,  59;  oon quest  of,  58, 
74,  126,  488;  inscription  of 

Paraturama  perumthoruvu  at,  149; 
invasion  of,  by  Chanda  Saheb, 
306;  military  outpost  of  Chojas  at, 
71;  renaming  of,  59,  65;  town  of, 
improvement  of,  439,  Vijayanagar 
army  defeated  at,  176. 

Kottarakkara  :  267,  280,  344; 

annexation  of,  302,  303;  collateral 
branch,  210,  227  ;  the  Dutch  give 
hopes  of  support  to,  255;  events 
at,  301-303;  princess  of,  escapes 
to  Thekkumkur,  3()l;  Raja  of, 
death  of,  301;  treaty  with  Dutch, 
201;  seizure  of,  by  Mart’handa 
Varma,  279;  Senior  Rani  of 
Attingai  residing  at,  275;  soldiers 
from,  Mart'handa  Varma’s  army 
consisted  of,  344;  support  of, 
pnlisted  by  Kerala  Varma,  255. 


Ksttayam,  Church  Mission  Spciety 
at  :  permission  given  to,  for  the 
operation  of,  539;  college  at,  grant 
to,  539;  deolared  conservancy 
town,  679;  drainage  channels  in, 
662;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341; 
Kutamalur  in,  318;  Raja  of,  267; 
reinstatement  of,  431;  territory  of, 
379;  virgin  lands  in,  655. 

Ko|(ayam  plate  :  74. 

Koviladliikarikal  :  55,  57,  58. 

Krishnan  Annavi  ;  281,  312. 

Krishna  Chalukya  :  the  inscriptions 
of,  61. 

Krishnan  Nayar,  Sir  M.  ;  701. 

Krishna  Pisharoti,  Mr.  Attar  :  729. 

Krishna  Rao  :  556,  565,  569,  595; 
Acting  Dowan,  566;  death  of,  582; 
intrigues  of,  554-556,  557-558. 

Krishna  Rayar  :  Anagundi,  44. 

Krishnadevaraya  :  162  ;  helps  Paod, 
yas  against  Chojas,  163;  Paodya 
king  seeks  the  help  of,  164. 

Krishnappa  :  176- 

Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  IV.  S.  : 
on  the  conquests  of  Ravi  Varma 
Kulattkhara,  98;  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Ravi  Varma,  109;  on  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Ravi  Varma, 
116;  on  the  confused  naturo  of  the 
accounts  of  Nuniz,  161. 

Krishnaswamy  Rao,  Dewan  Baha¬ 
dur  :  669. 

Krishnapuram  ;  improvement  of  the 
palace  at,  339, 363. 

Kshathriyas  :  17:  permitted  to  seek 
shelter  in  Travanoore,  443. 

Kuchelavrt'ham  :  225. 

Kudaln&yakan  :  title  of  Kulasekhara 
Alwar,  26. 

Kudikkari  system  :  abolition  of,  723- 
724. 
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Kulao'liuku^athal  ooss  :  abolition  of, 
658. 

Kulam  :  oapture  of,  75- 

KulaSBkhara  :  titlo  of  Ravi  Varma, 
108. 

KulaSekhara  :  Paodyan  king  Mfira- 
varman,  73, 108. 

KulaSfklmra  Ahvfir  ;  48;  an  account 
of,  20;  tho  groatcatof  tho  Vaish. 
»ava  saints,  38,  41. 

KulaMkhara  Dtvar  :  97. 

Kula4okbara  mandapam  :  440. 

Kula45khara  Nampir&ttiyftr  ;  129. 

Kulafefkhara  Porumfil  ;  43;  Vlra 
Keraja,  49 ;  Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  1 84; 
Sri  Mill  am  Thirunftl,  703. 

Kulat’har  Pillai ;  211. 

Kulit'hura :  bridgo,  675;  onoamp- 
mont  of  Keraja  Varma’s  army  at, 
229. 

Kulotfhunga  I  :  76,  77;  advanco  of, 
to  KfinthalSrtala  and  Quilou,  59- 
60;  Aryas  said  to  be  soldiors  of,  72; 
death  of,  74;  polioy  of,  75. 

Kumarakam  :  325,  420. 

Kum&ra  Kampana  ;  victories  of,  159. 

Kum&rasw&mi  Pillai  :  commandor 
inohief,  268;  forcos  sent  undor, 
269. 

Kumaran  Chompakaramnn  Pillai  ; 
marohes  through  Aramboiy,  365. 

Kumaran  Thampi  :  arrest  and  oxo- 
oution  of,  454;  onquiry  into  tho 
execution  of,  457. 

Kumftrila  Bhatja  :  38. 

Kumarimuttam  ;  Christian  Paravas 
residing  at,  171. 

KumbhakSoam :  653, 628. 

Kumiji ;  19;  boundary  disputes  at, 
630. 

•Kumruddin  :  419  ;  marohes  to 


Mudagherry,  423;  Tipu  dispatohes 
a  large  force  under,  422. 

Kunelmn  Nampiyar  ;  at  tho  court  of 
Mart' hand  a  Varma,  351;  -  R&ma 
Varma,  444;  praisos  Mart'h&nda 
Varma,  352  ;  silent  on  tho  Kajip- 
p&nkujam  incident,  225. 

Kimclm  Niian  Pillai ;  arrest  of,  457; 
conspiracy  formed  by,  against 
Vein  Tliampi,  456;  inllucutial 
oflioor  of  the  palace,  453,  454; 
master  of  ingenuity,  500. 

Knnolni  Mrtt'lmlhu  Kfirynkkar:  311. 

Knnju  Krishna  Mouihi  :  to  P41i- 
yal'hu  A.-'han,  474;  osoapo  of,  476. 

Knnju  Raman  Nair  :  on  tho  Brah¬ 
man  immigrants  of  Travanooro, 
30;  on  tho  nbmmco  of  land-tax  in 
anciont  Kfrn|a,  32. 

Kunnamkulnm  :  360. 

Kunmvt'hnnad  ;  the  right  of  Travan- 
oorc  over,  429,  430;  VaiappaJli  in 
54.3;  wild  hills  of,  417. 

Kunnat'hilr  :  Buddhist  relics  at,  37- 
Vilii  Thampi  proceeds  to,  490. 

Kumuninfl  rir£  Vira  Ktrain  :  123, 
124. 

Kuujan  Mem’ii :  llnzur  Dowan 
Pcishkar,  551. 

Kuntara;  Ooramio  factory,  784  ; 
proclamation  of  Vdu  Thampi  at, 
481-483;  Velu  Tliampi  procoods 
to,  481- 

KilpiuUAum  :  94. 

Kilpaka  dynasty :  Vopad  Kiugs  do- 
soribed  ns  belonging  to,  294; 
idontified  with  Attingal,  290,  292; 
king  of,  42,  94,  290;  conquost  of, 
74;  liberation  of,  67 ;  Paranthaka 
Paodya’s  marriage  of  the  daughtor 
of  the,  75;  kingdom  of,  95;  queen 
of,  94,  129,  182,  292,  U)3. 
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Kupakasftrvabhauma  :  94. 

Kupar&jyam  :  294. 

Kurakkeui  Kollam  :  (Quilon)  Panan- 
gavanam  palace  at,  72- 

Kuranti:  inscription  at,  123. 

Kuravas  :  13,  514. 

Kurumbaxnad  :  taluk  of,  4. 

Kutamalur:  Raja  of  Ampalappula 
taken  prisoner  to,  318;  Raja  of 
Ampalappula  escapes  from,  323. 

Kutaman  Devan  Mart'hacdan  : 
229. 

Kutchi  Memon  Association  :  address 
to  H,  H.  Sri  Cbithra  Tbirupal  by, 
750. 

Kut’hakappattam:  750;  assessment 
of,  657;  in  PaJJippuram,  700;  an 
account  of,  666-658  ;  procla¬ 
mation,  re.  65. 

Kfl^ams  :  756. 

Kut'hu.:  encouragement  to,  352. 

Kujivila  :  536. 

Kut’haka  :  a  kind  of  tax,  239. 

Kuftanad  ;  relief  to  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of,  721 . 

Kydd,  Captain  :  piratical  action  of, 
231. 

Kyffin  :  factor  of  Anjengo,  248. 


L 

Lakshmi  Amma :  186. 

Laksbmi  Bayi,  Rani  Gauri :  500, 
532  ;  an  estimate  of,  525-520  ; 
death  of,  526  ;  rebellion  led  by 
Thampi  Iravi  during  the  regency 
of,  505  ;  regency  of,  501-526;  re¬ 
forms  of,  512-621  ;  -Devaswam, 
619-621  ;  -  Judicial,  514-517  ; 

r  Police,  617-619;  -  trade,  612-614; 
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settlement  of  succession  of,  500, 

503;  vaccination  started,  680. 

Lakshmi  Bayi:  mother  of  Sri  MQlam 
Tkirun&i,  581,  647. 

Lakshmi  Bayi  :  adopted  from 
Mavtlikkara,  582- 

Lakshmi  Bayi :  consort  of  Kerala 
Varma  Valiya  Koyil  Thampuran, 

637  ;  death  of,  700. 

Lakshmi  Bayi  ;Rcgont)  H.  H.  : 
adopted  from  Mavelikkara,  706; 
consort  of,  Kerala  Varma  Valiya 
KSyil  Thampuran,  706  ;  gives 
birth  to  H.  H.  Ut’hram  Thiru- 
nal,  708;  gives  birth  to  H.  H. 
Indira  Bayi,  725  ;  proclaimed 
Regent,  711;  reforms  of,  712-720; 

-  abolition  of  Devadasi  system, 
723-724  ;  -  communication,  714  ; 

-  education  and  public  health, 

715;  -judicial,  723;  -  land  revenue, 
712-713;  -  legislature,  718-721  ; 

-  Panchayat,  713-714  ;  -  public 
’  works,  723  ;  -  sooial  and  quasi¬ 
religious,  716-718  ;  reign  of,  711- 
721 ;  resumption  of  Munro  Island, 
721-722;  special  committees,  722. 

723;  title  to,  724;  Thirumatampu 
of  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  ThirunaJ, 

725  ;  Viceregal  visit,  724-725. 

Lakshmi  Bayi,  II.  H.  Kart'hika 
ThirunaJ :  birth  of,  707  ;  chief 
guide,  791  ;  PaJJikkottu  of,  752- 
753;  gives  births  to  Sri  Avi$am 
ThirunaJ,  780;  tour  to  Europe,  747- 
750;  tour  to  North  India,  764; 
tour  to  Madras,  770. 

Lalithamba  Bayi:  708. 

Lally:  417- 

Land  of  the  Conch  Shell :  by  Miss  m 
Bland  ford,  223-224. 
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Land  Mortgage  Bank:  7S6. 

Land  Revenue  Department:  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  formed  a 
part  of,  659;  Devaswam  soparated 
from,  660,  701;  improvement  of, 
639;  officers  of  the,  602;  reforms 
of  Munro  in  the,  61 1  -513. 

Land  of  Charity :  (110. 

Latin  Christians:  given  special  pro¬ 
tection  l>y  European  traders, 
321. 

Law  Oollogo:  reorganisation  of,  (I'i  1. 

Lawly,  Sir  Arthur  :  Governor  of 
Madras,  visits  Travnncoro,  704. 

Lawrence:  368;  success  of,  .264. 

Legor,  Col.  St.:  485-491. 

Leper  Asylum:  078. 

Lewis,  Mr. :  the  great  European 
artist,  509. 

Liddel,  Jolm:  trial  of,  620,  622. 

LtlSthilakam :  08,  114;  reign  of 
Kotha.  Ms.rt'hfUida  Varma  referred 
in,  92,  03. 

Linlithgow,  Marquis  of  :  visit  (o 
Travancorc,  780-781, 

Logan,  Mr. :  34,  43,  245,  240;  on 
KSraJSlpat'hi  and  Kerala  M&h&tli- 
myam,  2;  on  the  immigration  of 
NampUthiris  oto.,  14  ;  on  tho 
limits  of  Kerala,  29;  on  tho  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Kolat’hiris,  36,  45; 
on  copper  plato  grants,  54,  55; 
on  tho  relationship  of  Kfdat'hiris 
and  Travaneoro,  122;  on  tho  inch 
den*  at  Anjongo  and  Attingal, 
246  ;  on  land-tax  in  ancient 
KSrala,  32. 

London  Exhibition :  Travaneoro 
takes  part  in,  569, 590. 

London  Mission  Society:  active  pro¬ 
tection  to,  083;  memorials 


send  by,  to  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment,  572  ;  plaoed  on  a  strong 
footing,  538. 

Lopo  Soares:  Portuguese  Governor, 
153. 

Lorenzo :  wreaks  vengeance  on 
Quilon,  148. 

Lothian,  A.  (1.  :  773. 

Lousiuim:  Travnncore  ivory  ohair  at 
(lie  world's  fair  at,  569, 

Lunar  dynasty:  42. 

Lunatic  Asylum  :  678  ;  establish- 

merit  of,  505. 

Liishingtou,  Governor  of  Madras  ; 
visit  to  Travaneoro  by,  5  i!). 


M 

Macaulay,  Col.  :  47,  401,  403,  407, 
481,  489,  496,  510,  523,  502  ;  aot 
of,  condemned,  493-495 ;  attempted 
murder  of,  470;  B&lar&mn  Varma 
requests  tlm  recall  of,  472-473, 
490.  crushing  of  tho  insurgents  by, 
490-491;  enquiry  into  by,  of  tho 
olainnt  of  Kerala  Varma,  GOO ; 
gives  protection  to  Kunjukrishna 
MenOn,  474;  opinion  about  Veiu 
TUampi,  47 (  ;  P&liyat’hu  Aohaii 
against,  474-475;  requests  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  475  ;  resentment 
against,  408;  resorts  to  intimida¬ 
tion,  409;  treaty,  459-402;  support 
to  Vfdu  'lhampi  by,  450-459. 

Mae  Dowel,  Major  General :  461. 

Mae  Dowell,  British  Resident  :  529. 
influence  on  Cochin,  647. 

Mao  Gregor,  Mr.  Athol  :  635. 

Mackenzie,  G.  T.:  British  Resident, 
on  the  distribution  of  property  in 
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the  State,  669;  on  the  Medical 
Department,  678;  on  the  agitation 
against  the  Christians,  183. 

Madava  Rao,  Raja  Sir  T.:  622,  G46f 
664;  advice  given  to  Maharaja  by, 
to  abolish  pepper  monopoly,  593; 
appointed  Peishkar,  571;.  appoin¬ 
ted  acting  Dewan,  582;  appreci¬ 
ation  of,  610,611,  611-614;  article 
on  the  career  ol,  634;  bronze 
statue  of,  616;  educational  reforms 
of,  605-606;  grapples  with  the 
situation  in  South  Travaneero, 
584-689;  high  praise  for,  615,  616  ; 
insignia  of  K.C.S-I-  of,  60S;  on  tho 
right  of  the  Travancoro  courts 
over  British  subjects,  620-021  ;  res¬ 
ponsibility  of,  in  the  Interportal 
Convention,  600;  tribute  to  Rama 
Varma,  415;  ViSakham  Thirunal 
received  tuition  from,  634. 

MadhavaRao  :  a  Maratha  chieftain, 
392. 

Madhava  Rao,  V.  P.  :  700  ;  work 
of,  697-699;  on  Travancore  ad¬ 
ministration.  690;  on  Assembly, 
683-684;.on  tho  dedication  of  tho 
State,  349;  presides  over  the  Silver 
Jubilee  cclobration  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  698;  procedure  of  settlement 
modified  by,  653. 

Madipparampu  Ksyikkal  :  207. 

Madras  ;  367,  394,  395,  676;  civie 
recoption  to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra 
Thirun&J,  750.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  supports  Nawab,  371 ; 
foundation  of,  195  :  treaty  of, 
385;  visit  to-  of  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ, 
607,  608,  610,  625  ;  of  Prince 
ViS&kham,  636  ;  -  of  Sri  Milam 


Thirunal  704  :  -  of  H.  H.  Sri 
Chithra  ThirunaJ,  730. 

Madras,  Athenaeum  :  572;  article 
by  ViSakham  Thirunal  in,  634. 

Madras  Government  :  534,  591 ;  ad¬ 
vice  to  abolish  pepper  monopoly, 
580;  agreement  re.  Cochin  Har¬ 
bour,  GOL;  re.  trade  relation,  595; 
appeal  to,  by  Cechin  on  the  Irin- 
jalakkuda  case,  64 L  ;  appreciation 
of,  on  the  administration,  610-611; 
appreciation  of  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ 
from,  602  ;  approval  by  -  of  the 
prompt  action  te  quell  rebellien, 
586-587;  -  ou  the.  appointment  of 
Munro  as  Dewan,  505;  charges  laid 
before,  against  Munro,  504;  com¬ 
pliments  te  Seshiah  Sastri,  616  ; 
eerrospendonce  with,  by  Tipu, 
415;  decision  of,  disapproval  by 
Viceroy,  621-622;  desire  of,  to 
avoid  collision  with  Hyder,  377  ; 
information  given  by,  to  Court  of 
Directors  on  Travancere,  583  ; 
instruction  to  Cullen  to  investigate 
the  affairs  in  Travancere,  572-573; 
lettor  to,  from  Court  of  Directors 
re.  Raja  Kcsava  Das,  448;  letter 
from,  re.  the  state  of  affairs  ef  the 
State,  573-576;  loss  of  faith  on 
Yusuf,  367;  military  assistance  of, 
requisitioned  by  Col.  Maeanlay, 
475;  minutes  of  cousultatiens  of, 
587;  misrepresentation  of  matters 
to,  by  Cullen,  555  ;  praise  by,  of 
the  bravery  of  British  soldiers  at 
Cochin,  484;  presents  by,  of  Geld 
Medal  te  Ayilyam  ThirunaJ,  608; 
negotiation  by,  re.  trade,  590  ; 
officers  of,  deputed  to  arbitrate 
between  Maharaja  and  Nawab, 


370;  'orders  io  conduct  oiupury 
'into  tbo  purchase  of  Crangauoro 
and  Ayakkhttn,  411 ;  orders  for  tho 
release  of  John  Liddol,  010.; 
proclamation  to  suppress  Vidu 
Tkiunpi,  485,  480;  representation 
to,  by  Maliilriija,  4(0;  reipieat  of  tho 
Maharaja  to,  recall  did-  Macaulay, 
473;  Resident's  lcttor  to,  on  (ho 
recall  of  Urn  subsidiary  force,  (547; 
sanction  by,  to  Travaiie.nrc.  for  tho 
reorganisation  of  the  army,  fi-10- 
£541;  treatment  by,  of  Travancoro 
in  tho  treaty  of  Meringupatam, 
439;  weak  and  irresolute  nature 
of,  375,  393,  307. 

Madras,  Governor  of :  305.  compli¬ 
ments  to  Kama  Vunua  by,  405; 
Cranganore  and  Ayakltoff.a  purcha¬ 
sed  with  the  approval  of,  41(1; 
envoy  sent  to  Travancoro  by,  4»4; 
MM’hfindn,  Varma  corresponds 
with  tho,  334  ;  preparation  to 
punish  Tipu,  431  ;  readiness  to 
adviso  Rama  Vurnia,  4!'5. 

Madras  High  Court ;  (i33,  034,  (iul. 

Madras  Kerala  Association  :  address 
to  H.  IT.  Sri  Ohithra  Thinmol,  750. 

Madras  Museum  plates  ;  Gl. 

Madras  Presidency  ;  073. 

Madras  School  of  Industrial  Arts  : 
ViSSkham  Thirunal  Mahfiraja  in¬ 
stitutes  two  prizes  in,  030. 

Madras  Times:  artielo  by  Sir  T. 
Madava  Rao  in,  04(5. 

Madras  University  :  Cullen  prizo 
awarded  by,  500;  Curzon  prize, 
institution  of,  704;  Prince  VisS- 
kham  appointed  Follow  of,  030. 

Madura  :  187,  365,  386,  429=  capture 
of,  by  Muhammadans,  110;  oiti- 


zons  of,  public  address  presented 
to  Sri  Miriam  Thirunal,  676, 
679  ;  doity  of,  160;  destruction 
of,  by  Rftja  Uftja  I,  64  :  lvollam 


era  followed  in,  52  ; 

.  Kmnili, 

on  the  frontier  of,  030, 

;  land  tax 

in,  system  of  oolleetioi 

a  of,  80  ; 

Muhammadan  garrison 

ill,  100  ; 

Nftyaks  of,  08,  256-251 

):  Nftyak 

kingdom  of,  17  8;  origin  of  Travan- 

core  royal  house  in,  erroneous 
view,  43;  JSdigars  of,  203,  375; 
political  condition  of,  108,  365; 
religious  ceremonies  performed  at, 
I  GO;  Siuiur  Amin  of,  Sadasivan 
Pillni,  (i()2;  tomplo  imago  of,  oarriod 
to  K?tu|u,  103;  tour  in,  of  Maliflrflju 
Ratna  Varma,  390  ;  Travancoro 
independent  of,  U)2,  256:  weavers 
and  painters  of,  invited  to  settle 
in  lvuffftr,  439-140. 

Madura  Academy  :  12. 

Madura  Manual  :  23(5,  256. 

Magadlui  :  disruption  of,  22;  king  of, 

6!. 

Magistracy  :  separation  of,  from 
police.,  638. 

Magistrate  court  :  establishment  of, 
601. 

Mahabali :  tradition  of,  18. 

Muhaitharallia  :  references  to  Kfraja 
in,  8. 

Mahildfvar  Kilyil  :  at  Valiyaoh&la 
in  Trivandrum,  6H. 

Mnli&devn,  Aiyar  :  on  Manalikkara 
inscription,  34. 

Mah&r&jas  of  Travancoro  :  descend¬ 
ants  of  Chenm,  41-43  ;  only  rulers 
who  assume  tho  title  of  Ivula- 
Sokhara  Perumal,  43;  always  allies 
of  British  Government,  55. 
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Maharajadhiraja  parametwara  :  title 
of  Ravi  Varma,  104. 

Maharani  Sethu  Parvathi  Bayi 
Water  Works  :  700. 

Mahavamsa  :  63. 

Mahayana  :  creed  of,  38. 

Mahe  :  capture  of,  by  English,  393; 
French  at,  supply  Mart'handa 
Varma  with  arms  etc.  279;  French 
return  to,  from  the  country  of  the 
Zamorin,  386  ;  French  begin  their 
trade  in,  304. 

Mahendragiri :  16. 

Mahfuz  Khan  :  441;  governor  of 
Madura  and  TinneveDy,  366; 
defeat  of,  334;  proceeds  to  Tinne- 
velly,  333;  stops  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of,  365;  trials  of,  to  wean  the 
Maharaja  from  the  English,  >  66  ; 
understanding  brought  about  by, 
betweon  Nizam  an  Hyder,  3-14. 

MahishaSikhamaninallur  :  village  of, 
(Chirayinkil),  209. 

MahOdayapattanam  :  ancient  seat  of 
Ch?ras,  73;  capital  of  Raja4ekhara 
Varman  at,  67;  Ch?ra  kings  reign¬ 
ing  at,  46;  dignitary  of,  47  ;  Venad 
always  independent  from,  58. 

Mahodayapuram :  290. 

Mahudul  Mulk  Mahumud  Daula : 
a  title  of  Dew.tn  Thampi  Iravi, 
498. 

Makayiram  Thiruna]  :  Prince,  death 
of,  399. 


a  portion  of,  by  British  ^officers, 
494;  affairs  in,  at  the  time  of 
Tipu,  401  ;  All  Baja,  the  only 
Muhammadan  chief  iu,  267;  Bhas- 
kara  Ravi  Varma’s  territories  in, 
58;  chiefs  of,  401,  531  ;  chiefs  of, 
taken,  to  Travancore,  412,  430  ; 
chiefs  of,  many  supporters  to 
Dnteh  among,  2^3;  communieation 
with,  between  Tiunovelly,  513; 
eountry  of,  436  ;  descent  of  Hyder 
into,  331  ;  descent  of  Tipu  into, 
407;  Dutch  in,  relation  with,  194- 
202;  finds  of  Roman  coins  in,  11; 
fugitives  from,  to  Travancore,  402, 
403  ;  invasion  of,  by  Hyder,  378- 
383,  386-388  j  by  Tipu,  402-405; 
mixture  of  races  in,  1 3;  Mysore 
forces  in,  386;  Nayars  of,  9;  offi¬ 
cers  commanding  British  forces  in, 
476;  peoplo  of,  Tipu’s  Procla¬ 
mation  to,  402;  political  divisions 
of,  266-267;  political  geography 
of,  65;  Portuguese  in,  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by,  151  ;  -  become  a  danger 
to  security,  193;  princes  of,  43, 
146,  263,  320,  341,  356,  401;  prin¬ 
cipal  kingdoms  of,  287;  province 
of,  robbers  in,  548  ;  queen  of,  182  ; 
Rajas  of,  1 53,  436  ;  Raja  of  Edap. 
pa]]i  in,  153  ;  settlement  of,  430  ~ 
431  ;  Tipu  enters  in,  395  ;  unin¬ 
terrupted  custom  of.  534;  Van 
lmhoff  sont  to,  3QJD  wars  in,  382. 


Makayiram  Thiruna]  ;  Prince,  son  of 
Parvathi  Bayi,  death  of,  632. 

Makayiram  Thiruna] :  Rani  of  Attin- 
gal,  220,  226,  228  ;  death  of,  228. 

Makkat’hayam  :  system  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  271. 

Malabar  :  14,  15,  30,  36,  47,  48,  265, 
379,  381,  704  ;  administration  of 


Malabar  Coast  :  37 ;  Bhdgavathi 
worship  in,  24  ;  eholara  in,  625  ; 
Dutch  abaftdou  political  su^e- 
macy  in,  265;  export  from,  in 
aneient  times,  10;  trade  settle¬ 
ments  in,  53. 

Maladives  :  Velu  Thampi’s  relations  • 
transported  to,  492. 
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MalainSd  :  Chcrue  and  Paodyns  in, 
73;  different  from  VonSd,  66.67  ; 
R&jatekhara,  Varman  king  of,  60. 

Malankara':  St.  Thomas  lands  at,  39. 

Malaya  :  capture  of,  by  Dutch,  195. 

Malayans  :  514. 

MalaySnkuJam  ;  villngo  of,  304,  570. 

Malik  Kafur  :  101,  102,  103,  104, 
10(5,  111;  erroneous  view  that  lie 
overran  Chfras,  1 10;  help  of, 
sought  by  Sundara  I’&ndya,  100- 
101. 

Malik  Naib  ;  110. 

Malian  Pillai  ;  492;  chargcB  agaiiiBt, 
Col.  Munro  by,  504. 

Malian  Sankaran  :  34,231;  settlc- 
ment  ofliocr,  344-345. 

Maltby,  P.  N-,  British  Resident  ; 
581, 590,  593, 034,  03(1;  on  Uthram 
ThirunSj  MabfirSja,  591 . 

MStnpaJJi  plato  :  50,  80. 

Manakk&d  :  Muhammadans  at,  217, 
229. 

Manakudi:  .188,  239. 

Manalikkara  :  inscription  at,  33. 

Maoalur  :  290. 

Mfina  Venkitapathi  :  258. 

Mfimavikrama  Kulatokhara  Peru  mil; 
544. 

MSnavIra  ;  reinstatement  of,  115. 

Mangajamanjari  :  709. 

Mangaloro  :  416;  capture  of,  by  Eng¬ 
lish,  385;  by  Tipu,  385;  treaty 
of,  398,  408;  violation  of  tko 
treaty  of,  402. 

Maijptty  :  267. 

Mamgramam  :  guild  of,  45,  53. 

Manilla  tobaooo  :  630. 

Maoimala  bridge  :  675. 

#  Manimangalam  :  inscription  at,  67. 

Manimekhala  :  19. 

Mankamm&J ;  237.238;  alleged  in- 


• 

vasion  of,  236-238. 

Mann&nka»tnin  :  714. 

Mannar:  treaty  of,  30!). 8(0,  316. 

Mann&rkoyil  :  fcuipleat,  157'. 

Mannar,  chief  of  :  reinstatement  of, 
431. 

Muuuati  :  chieftain  of,  4 90:  Vrdu 
Tharnpi  takes  refuge  at,  492. 

Munocl,  Horn  :  king  of  Portugal, 
policy  of,  137;  the  fort  at  (Inch in 
called  after,  1 40. 

ManCiraum  Tliampura({i  :  44.1, 

Maimshyani  :  5 1  9. 

Mappilu  bandit!  i  ;  430. 

M&priluitm :  the  Zumorin’s  army 

Marainath  Department:  inauguration 

Mftrmuduulaymi  :  defeat  of  ICnru- 
naudan  by,  51:  inacription  of,  61 : 
light  with  Chcru  army  near  V ilin- 
jmn,  74. 

Maratlias  :  English  receive  detach¬ 
ments  from,  425.  llyder  and,  377, 
383-384,  392-393:  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  of,  395. 

Maravurmun  Arikfsari:  encounter  of, 
with  the  Ohfra  king,  00,  attack  on 
Kottfir  by,  51. 

M&ravarman  KulnSckhara  :  98,  103, 
108,  1 18;  last  years  of,  (90. 

M&ruvnrma  Riljasimlm  :  l’&udyan 
king,  dofeut  of,  by  J’nr&ntliaka 
ObAla,  58,  03. 

Mftravarinun  Sri  Vallabha:  79-80; 
Thribhuvanadfvi  the  wifo  of,  80. 

Maravas  :  view  that  Mart’hSpda 
Varma’s  army  consisted  of,  270- 
27t. 

Marchand  :  368. 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of :  8  ;  visit  of, 
to  Quilon,  112. 
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Marignolli  of  Florence  :  on  Quilon, 
112;  on  the  religious  toleration  of 
Travancore,  113. 

Marine  Biology  :  department  of,  779. 

Markandeyapur&Bam  :  mention  of 
Kerala  in,  9, 

Marketing  officers  :  783. 

Marthandadevodayam  :  by  Pan- 
thajam  Kerala  Varma,  224. 

M&rth&ndan  Chempafcaraman :  com¬ 
mander  of  the  military  forces,  474. 

M&rchanda  Iravi  Varma  :  Ilamba 
record  of,  185. 

Mart'handa  Pillai,  Aiyappan  :  281, 
349;  occupation  of  Trichar  by,  360- 

M&rt'handavarma  ;  by  C.  V.  Raman 
Pillai,  224. 

MSrVhapda  Varma :  124-125. 

Mart'hasda  Varma,  Sakalakala :  149. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma  :  writ  iBBued  by 
in  682  M.  E.,  151. 

Mart'h&nda  Varma :  head  of  Chirava 
in  729  M.E.,  173. 

Mart’handa  Varma :  181. 

Mart'handa  Varma  ;  {655  M.  E.) 

Varkala  inscription  of,  132-133- 

M&rt’handa  Varma  :  (678  M.  E.), 

134. 

M&rt'handa  Varma,  the  Great :  205, 
211,  255,  261,  360,  361,  441,  444, 
446,  451,  508,  516,  517,  642,  544, 
561,  565;  accession  of,  condition  of 
Travancore  during  the,  262-266; 
-political  divisions  of  Malabar  dur¬ 
ing  the,  266-268  ;  -adoption  by, 
from  Kolat'hun&d,  347  ;  -  annex¬ 
ation  of  -  Ampalappula,  31.8  ;  K&- 
yamkulam,  316,  317  :  -Kott&rak- 
kara,  301,  303;  -  Vatakknmkttr, 
Thekknmkur,  and  Minac'hil,  318, 
319  ;  -  as  a  man,  353  :  assumes 
direct  control  over  Attingal  queen- 


dom,  282,  299,  300  ;  buyB  off  the 
Muhammadan  invaders,  306-307; 
commencement  of 'the  reign  of, 
268;  conspiracy  against,  280  ; 
Coohin  treaty  with,  326,  331  ; 

Cochin  seeks  the  help  of,  331;  con¬ 
dition  of  south  India  during,  332  ; 
conquest  of  Karappuram  by,  324  ; 
dedication  of  the  State  to  Sri 
Padmanabha  by,  347,  349,  530  > 
defeats  the  Dutch  at  Colachel,  303, 
306 ;  defeats  Dutch  a  second  time, 
308:  Dutch  peace  conference  with, 
310,  316;  Dutch  treaty  with,  320, 
322;  estimate  of,  353-357;  excep¬ 
tional  importance  of,  266  ;  holp 
sought  by  Hyder,  329;  infliots 
defeat  on  Dutoh  and  Elayedat’hu 
swarupam,  303  ;  interview  with 
Van  Imhoff,  302,  303  ;  Kayam- 
kujam  treaty  with,  309;  Kalakkad 
added  to  Travancore  by,  334  ; 
last  days  of,  350  ;  patron  of  arts 
and  letters,  351,  352  ;  policy  of 
continued  by  R&ma  Varma,  437  ; 
signing  the  document  of  friendship 
with  English,  252  ;  -  Rama  Varma 
consults  with,  256  ;  privileges  to 
Brahmans  by,  338,  339  ;  quelling 
troubles  in  the  eastern  frontier  by, 
306,  307  ;  quelling  of  rebellion  by, 
328,  329  ;  reforms  of  -customs, 
346  ;  -  land  revenue,  344,  345  ; 
-  military  reforms,  269,  270,  340. 
344;  -public  works,  339,  340  ;  -Sri 
Padmanabhasw&mi  temple,  <337, 
338;  -trade,  315;  -village  and  dis¬ 
trict  administration,  346-347  ; 
reign  of,  202,357  ;  relation  with 
the  English,  334,  337 ;  -  Carnatio) 
332,  334  ;  religious  toleration  of, 
349;  seizure  of  -Karun&gappajli 
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by,  278  :  -Koff&rakkara  by,  279  < 
-  Nedumangad  bv,  279  :  standing 
army  of,  270,  271  ;  victory  over 
Coohin,  325  :  victory  over  Mnhfusr. 
Khan,  334;  war  with  Kflyamku- 
Jam,  278,  279  :  war  with  Quilon, 
278,  279 ;  tho  Znmorin  defeated 
by,  329,  331. 

M&rt'h&mlft  Varnui,  Utlirmn  Thiru- 
nfil :  545,  502;  abolition  of  popper 
monopoly  by,  579-581:  adoption 
by,  from  Mavelikkara,  582  nmoli- 
oration  of  slaves  by,  507-508  ; 
attacks  on  tho  administration  of, 
572.578:  boundary  lino  between 
Travaneoro  and  Timiovelly  defined 
during  the  reign  of,  570;  death  of 
tho  consort  of,  590:  demise  of,  591; 
disturbances  in  S,  Travaneoro, 
583,  589;  estimate  of,  592:  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  of,  550,  570-671; 
help  to  British  Government,  578. 

Mfirt’h&nda  Varma,  ASwathi  Thiru- 
nfil:  birth  of,  032:  death  of,  700. 

Mfirt'h&nda  Varma,  Uthr&dam  Thi- 
runfi),  H.  H.  EJaya  Baja:  birth  of, 
708;  tho  chief  cub,  791;  Hon.  rank 
of  Lieut.  Col.  conferred  on,  759; 
opening  of  Alwayo  bridge  by,  790; 
President  of  the  Trivandrum  Boat 
Club,  790:  Thirumfidampu  of,  782; 
tour  to  Envopo,  747-750  ;  tour  to 
North  India,  704  ;  tour  to  Madras, 
770  ;  tour  to  East  Indies,  770-773. 

Martin,  Er- Peter  :  236;  account  of 
the  Badaga  inoursions  by,  232* 
234- 

Martin,  J.  R-  ;  738. 

Marugataoheri  ;  Kandan  Thiru- 
vikraman  of,  87. 

Marumakkafhayam  :  27,  274,  670, 

718, 


Mariunakkat'h&ynm  Law ;  peculiar 
rule  of,  384,  354. 

Mnrunkiir  ;  temple  established  by 
Sakalftkalil  Mart'handu  Vurnnv  at, 
149. 

Marut-hamuU  ;  Athie'ha  Rfimnn  of, 
83. 

Muruthilr  ;  battle  of,  51 . 

Maruvan  .Sabir  14o  ;  53. 

Masulipatam  ;  20:2;  factory  at,  195. 

M&tabhflpnUii ;  325-32(1. 

Mfttampim&r  :  211.  7  Mb  223,  256, 
273,  28(1. 

M&tut'humkara  ;  original  seat  of  tho 
Cochin  royal  family  at,  325;  R&m- 
ayyan  takes  possession  of,  320. 

Match  fneturies  :  at  Thonmalu,  784. 

Matcor,  Knmuel  ;  view  of,  re-  tho 
origin  of  the  Travaneoro  ruling 
family,  43. 

Maflmt'hil  I’iUumSe:  officers  of  the 
Hrf  Pailmau&bhnswfimi  templo, 
206;  not  KttuvIJfil  l'ilJmnfir,  200. 

Mathows,  General  ;  397. 

Matliliikum  ;  records  preserved  in, 
288,  292,  343. 

M&thil  Tharakan  ;  448,  450  :  ottaoh- 
ment  of  tho  lands  of,  448,  450, 
472-.  escape  of,  to  Anjongo,  452; 
publicly  Hogged  and  ears  cut.  off, 

M&thur  J’apikkar  ;  lwlrayal  by,  317- 
318. 

MaHftnohsri  :  bridgo  at,  483. 

Mfivflikknra  :  312,  457;  adoption 

from,  582,  790;  Buddhist  rclios 
at,  37:  fort  at,  repair  of  the,  341 ; 
headquarters  of  tbo  Commercial 
Departmental  346: inscription  at, 
87:  Kc-raja  Varma  Raja  of,  473; 
official  buildings  at,  440;  official 
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residence  of  R&mayyan  at,  349; 
peaoe  conferences  with  the  Dutch 
at,  310  ;  royal  family  at,  706; 
soldiers  from,  344;  treaty  of,  320- 
322,  324,  326;  warehouse  at,  513; 
Zilla  Court  at,  515. 

MSvelikkara  Raja  :  499. 

Mayne,  John  D.:  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  Travancore  Courts  over  Euro¬ 
pean  subjects,  621. 

Me  Leod,  Captain  :  487,  540. 

Mead,  Rev.  :  judge  of  the  Zilla  Court 
at  Nagerooil,  539. 

Meadows.  General :  426,  431. 

Medical  Department  :  reorganisation 
of,  630. 

Mcgasthanes  :  mentions  Thrppuni- 
t'hura  as  a  port,  6;  refers  to  Cheras 
and  Nayars,  9. 

Melput'hur  Bhattathiri  :  352. 

Memoir  of  Travancore  ;  522. 

Mcrcara  :  seizure  of,  by  Hyder,  385. 

Metrans  ;  territorial  jurisdiction  of, 
defined,  538. 

Midachi  :  a  kind  of  tax,  33. 

Midalam:  capture  of,  by  Dutch,  303. 

Military  Department  :  reorganis- 
ation  of,  694;  thrown  open  to 
members  of  all  communities,  759. 

Mill,  James  :  Comments  by,  462. 

Minachi)  :  annexation  of,  319. 

Mint  :  eonstruction  of,  618. 

Minto,  Lord  :  aot  of  Macaulay  con- 
detuned  by,  493-494;  visit  to,  Sri 
Malam  Thirun&J  Maharaja,  704. 

Mirza  Ismail,  Sir  :  726. 

Missionary  Societies  :  567,  678. 

Mithranandapuram  :  old  temple  at, 
87. 

Moens  ;  389,  391;  interviews  Travan, 


core  minister  at  Cochin,  391;  ob¬ 
servation  of,  on  the  treaty  of 
Mav§likkara,  321-322. 

Moodemiah  alias  Muhammad  Minah: 
332,  382;  comes  to  Travancore, 
333;  joined  by  forces  of  Puli  The- 
van,  334  ;  reconveyance  of  Kalak- 
kSd  to  Travancore  by,  333:  return 
from  Travancore  of,  333  :  super¬ 
seded  by  Mahfuz  Khan,  333, 

Moplas  :  583. 

Morison,  Col  ;  546,  549. 

Mornington,  Earl  of  :  441. 

Motley,  J.  L.  :  on  the  commerce  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  137. 

Mudagherry  ;  423. 

Mndgal  :  166,  168. 

Muhammad  Ali:  Nawab  of  Carnatic, 
384;  anger  of,  at  the  conduct  of 
MarthaDda  Varma,  334;  French 
promise  for  the  deposition  of, 
366;  powerless  position  of,  365: 
sends  Mahfuz  Khan  to  supersede 
Moodemiah,  333:  success  of,  in 
thwarting  the  friendship  of  English 
and  Hyder,  303:  visit  of,  to  Tinne- 
velly,  369. 

Muhammadans  :  advent  of,  into 
Malabar,  15,  39;  alienation  of,  by 
Gyfford,  248;  attack  by,  on  Portu¬ 
guese,  1  55;  attack  on  Travanoore 
never  successful,  110-111;  capture 
by,  of  Tanjore,  307;  conversion  of, 
by  Portuguese,  153;  dispute  bet¬ 
ween  Anjengo  factors  and,  247; 
education  of,  674 ;  efforts  of,  to  fan 
the  enmity  between  Zamorin  and 
Portuguese,!  38  exemption  of,  from 
virut’hi  service,  537;  extinction  of 
Pandyan  power  by,  105,  159;  help 
of,  sought  by  Sundara  Pandya,  100, 
103;  help  to  Zamorin  by,  152; 


insult  from  Portuguese,  183:  in¬ 
vasion  of,  100,  2(5S-  loyalty  of, 
229:  Portuguese  plunder  the  ships 
of,  139:  Portuguese  lit  war  with, 
139;  put  to  ileal h  the  Portuguese 
at  Quiloii,  1 4 7  ;  mill  in  south 
India,  1 00, 101,  102.  receive  gener¬ 
ous  treatment  from  Mfirtlhand.i 
Vnrma,  319;  trade  in  Malabar 
controlled  by,  I  .'(h,  I  .r>M-  virtorieH 
over,  15T  vengeaueo  on  Portu¬ 
guese  weakened  by,  N7, 

Muhammadan  families  of  Malabar  : 
443. 

Muhammadan  invaders :  bought  olT, 
307. 

Muhamad  Minali:  km-  Miiodeiuinh. 

Muhammadan  soldiers  •  31 1. 

Mil  n  1  YiiHiif  KInn  :  303. 

Muklidom  Ali :  373;  indemnity 

to  Zamorin,  .179 ;  murder  of,  3  Ilf). 

Mukkuvas  :  abolition  of  poll-tax.  on, 
51 4  ;  colleotiou  of  money  hy  lead¬ 
ers  of,  prohibited,  537. 

MukundnmtUa :  70. 

Mummudi.'liola :  a  titb  of  H&jaraja, 

59. 

Mnmmudi.-'hoiaindlfu' K<'t{6r  named 
as,  59,  05, 

Munampam  :  99!  ;  British  army  at, 
4L7. 

Municipalities  :  in  British  India,  t$3ii. 

Municipal  Act  :  72  * . 

Municipal  Councils  :  535. 

Munro,  Ool.:  529,  532,  5(12  ,■  assumes 
charge  of  Uewun,  5  )5  :  coniidonco 
in,  placed  by  ltftui  Ouuri  Lakshin; 
Bayi,  503  :  enquiry  into  by,  on 
the  claims  of  rival  claimants 
to  the  throilB,  59,2  ;  exaggerated 
accounts  by,  of  the  ovils  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  theState,  59(5-509; 
grants  to  C.  M.  8.  by  It&ni  at  the 


instnneo  of,  539:  introduction  by,  of 
the  system  of  administration  vogue 
in  Bril inh  India,  Tv  19-511  ;  misun¬ 
derstandings  with  H&rmin  MfnOn, 
527  ;  on  tlio  religions  toleration  of 
Bftnj  Pnrvathi  Bnvi,  5-4-0  ;  order 
issued  hy.  permitting  women  of 
lowin’  classes  to  wear  jackets,  583  ; 
reforms  of  -  agricultural,  511; 

-  lb'vnKwiim,  .519-521  ;  -judicial, 
.514-517,  -land  revenue,  51 1-512; 

-  police,  517-519-  -trade,  $13-514; 
relieved  of  duties  of  Dmvan,  524  ; 
retaliation  of  Thant  pi  Iravi  on, 
501-50.4.  retirement  of,  528; 
scheme  of  judicial  administration, 
iTfS)  :  work  of,  521-524. 

Munro  Island  :  resumption  of,  721- 

Alouro,  Sir  I  lector  ;  39  1 . 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas  :  31. 

Munsilf’s  Courts:  establishment  of, 
5,50-551  :  Civil  Courts  Act  relating 
to,  (019  :  invested  with  small 
cause  jurisdiction,  939, 

Muppidi  N  fly  id;  a;  115,  31(i,  117, 

Murajupam  :  :■:!«,  339,  357,  499,  (125, 

Mnsgravo ;  42(1. 

Mushika  Klmndam:  4. 

Mutluiliyar  of  AlaUiyup&ndipuram : 
34,  532. 

Miit'hiniftyin&rvifa:  tho  edict  at,  172. 

Mut'hu  Pillai:  hesiego  of  DarSamun- 
kOppu  hy,  243. 

Mut'hu  Pillai  :  -153  .  conlincment  of, 
4.47. 

Mut’huswfimi  Aiyar,  Hon.  .iustioo: 
C23. 

Mut’huvairavan,  Kankaran  :  451)  ; 
banishment  of,  463. 

Mutfam :  70. 

Mutukunnu  ;  302. 
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Muv&ttupula  :  bridge  at,  675  ;  fort 
at,  341  ;  virgin  lands  in,  655. 

Mnziris  :  6,  10,  20,  23,  25. 

Myladi :  the  London  Mission  at,  538. 

Mylapore  :  646. 

Mysore  :  102,  355,  381,  429  ;  armies 
of,  265  :  geographical  position  of, 
377  ■,  invasion  from,  .352,  356  ; 
kingdom  of,  41 2  ;  Maharaja  of, 
interview  of  Sri  Mnlam  with,  704  ; 
military  preparation  made  in,  405; 
northern  districts  of,  392  ;  Palghat 
of  great  importance  to,  395  ;  pri¬ 
soners  of  wax  from  Malabar  taken 
to,  387  ;  promise  of  the  Raja  of 
Coehin  to  make  Travaneore  a 
feudatory  of,  404;  quelling  the 
insurrection  and  seizing  tbo  gov¬ 
ernment  of,  378  ;  Baja  of,  Hydcr 
becomes  the  master  of,  377  ;  re¬ 
turn  to,  -  of  Hyder,  385,  394  ;  -  of 
Tipu,  396  ;  usurper  of,  354,  384  ; 
visit  of  Sri  Mulam  ThirnnfU  to, 
704. 

Mysore  army:  376,  379,  386,  390, 
443. 

Mysore  cavalry  :  376. 

Mysore  forces  in  Malabar  :  386. 

Mysore  Gazetteer :  author  of,  72, 
108,  168. 

Mysore  State :  690, 

Mysore  troops  :  389,  413,  417. 

Mysore  war  :  385. 


N 

Nsdars:  343;  writ  to  redress  the 
grievances  of,  151. 

N&d&r  women :  586. 

N&duvali :  32. 


Nagalpore ;  razing  of,  by  Bijapur 
soldiers,  160. 

Nagam  Aiya,  V. ;  141,  211,  214,  217, 
218,219,249,260,  282,  290,291, 
307,  310,  3J  7,  328,  341;  accepts 
Narasappayya’s  conquest,  236, 
237:  accepts  Logan’s  version  of 
incidents  at  Attingal,  246  -  extracts 
of  Mudaliyar  reoords,  givon  by,  34; 
on  peace  offering  by  Vira  Kerala 
Varma,  76-77  ;  on  AlwarkOyil  in¬ 
scription,  127  ;  on  Adithya  Varma, 
125;  on  the  burning  of  the  Palace 
etc  ,  215,  223  ;  on  Chtra  Udaya 
Martfhaoda  Varma,  129;  on  copper 
plates,  47;  on  the  date  of  Kama 
Marthauda  Varma,  129  ;  on  the 
date  of  Udaya  Marlhanda  V'arma, 
80-  SI;  on  tho  date  of  assassination 
of  Kerala  Varm't,  234;  on  the  date 
of  adoption  from  Kolat'hiri  family, 
121;  on  the  incident  at  Alleppey, 
473-480;  on  tbe  invasion  of  Thiru- 
mala,  188  ;  on  Jayasiinha  II  and 
co-regents,  .1 49, 160  ;on  the  object* 
of  Ettuvltjil  Pitiamar,  210;  on  the 
poisoning  of  Adithya  Varma,  218; 
on  the  privileges  to  Mat'hur  Paoik. 
kar,  318;  on  the  management  of 
the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple, 
205  ;  on  Rama  Udaya  Marthanda 
Varma,  123-124;  on  the  retreat  of 
Tipu,  41 S  ;  on  UmadSvi  and 
Jayasimha,  93;  reference  to  Chem- 
paka  Adithya  Varma  by,  130; 
view  that  the  king  had  little  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  temples,  207  ;  view 
that  Mart'handa  Yarma’s  army 
was  composed  of  Maravas,  270- 
27 1 ;  view  that  Quilon  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  274;  view  that 
Rama  Varma  entsred  into  alliance 
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with  'Madura,  258;  view  that  Rama 
Varma  was  eo-regeut  of  Udaya 
Mart’handa  Varma,  181;  view  that 
Ravi  Varma  ruled  only  up  to  780 
M.  E.,  185;  view  that  Ravi  Varma 
was  alive  in  1310  A.  D.,  116  ;  view 
that  Sri  Devadaran  Kerala  Var¬ 
ma  was  the  successor  of  Udaya 
M&rt’handa  Varma,  84  ;  view  that 
there  were  two  Ravi  V armas  aud 
two  Unni  Kera]a  Varmas,  18S  : 
view  that  Travaneore  ceded  Tinne- 
velly  District  to  Vijayanagar  after 
the  treaty  with  Vijhala,  179;  view 
.  that  Velu  Thampi  went  to  Kun- 
nat'hilr  to  save  himself,  490- 

Negama  N&yak  :  163, 164. 

Nagas  :  4,  15. 

Naga  worship  :  13,  15. 

Nagerooil  :  conference  at,  370;  de¬ 
clared  conservancy  town,  679; 
grants  to  mission  at,  539;  invasion 
of,  306;  Jain  temples  at,  171; 
London  Mission  at,  538;  palace  at, 
273;  Sri  Mala  Rama  Varma  Te¬ 
chnical  Institute  at,  70 1 ;  transfer 
of  military  to,  519:  village  of, 
487:  Zilla  Court  at,  539. 

Nagercoil  Amma  Vldu  :  709, 

Nakkirar  :  51. 

N&layiraprabandham  :  26. 

Namputhiri  Brahmans  :  29,  36,  534, 
542,  544;  colonists  to  Malabar,  3 ; 
dislike  of  Sankaracharya  by,  39; 
first  people  to  settle  in  Malabar, 
14;  friendly  dealings  with  Nagas, 
15-16;  political  organisation  of, 
27-28;  privileges  given  to,  4. 

Kampathiri  Jenmios  :  uualienated 
lands  of,  455, 


Namputhiri  Ysgakshemasabtia  :  ad¬ 
dress  to  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thiru- 
nal  by,  750, 

Nanehi  Kuravan  :  76. 

Nand  Raj  :  376. 

NSnjanad  :  65,  78  :  authority  over, 
exercised  by  Kulat'hunga,  72.  75  ; 
bell-metal*  trumpet  of,  498;  brass 
drum  of,  499;  conquest  of,  59,  74  ; 
df6akaval  at,  533  ;  fertile  plains 
of,  191;  formed  a  part  of  Vtn&d, 
78;  formed  a  portion  of  PSndin&d, 
59  ;  granary  of  South  Travaneore, 
661;  history  of,  60;  inhabitants  of, 
238;  inhabitants  of,  disliko  of 
Rama  Varma  by  the,  25 1;  invas. 
ion  of,  by  Thirumala,  191-.  irrig¬ 
ation  works  at,  439;  irruption  into, 
by  fiee-lancos,  259  ;  land  tax  re¬ 
duced  in;  604;  limits  of,  232;  Marfi- 
malh  Department  established  in, 
552;  Muhammadan  invaders  com¬ 
mit  depredation  in,  307;  Nanehi 
Kuravan,  76:  people  of,  238,  240, 
243,  244,  259,  559  ;  permanent 
occupation  of,  officers  in  charge 
of,  79;  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
in,  583;  revenue  of,  258;  tracts  in, 
held  by  Ch5las,  59  :  unsettled 
state  of,  Vlra  Kerala  Varma 
takes  advantage  of  the,  76. 

Nanjanad  VelJaJa  Act:  718,  720. 

Nanjappayya :  minister  of  Cochin, 
523,  629. 

Nanoo  Plllai,  Dewan :  5J5,  627, 

628;  on  Munro,  522;  reforms  of, 
628-632  ;  retirement  of,  63V- 

Napier,  Lord:  on  SirT.  Madava  Rao, 
609  610;  receives  Ayilyam  Thiru- 
na]  at  Madras,  60S  ;  visits  Trivan¬ 
drum,  610. 
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Napier  Museum:  560,  617,  629. 

Narasappayya :  236,  257. 

Narasimha :  134. 

Narasimha,  Saluva  Vira,  alias 
Chellappa  :  164. 

Nash,  Lieut :  423. 

Natavukur  remissions  :  536. 

Nattinai  :  1 9. 

N&ttukQttam  :  211. 

Nawab,  title  of  :  conferred  on 
Muhammad  Habibullah,  766. 

N&yaks  of  Madura  :  49;  kingdom  of 
the,  178;  Poligars  of,  190;  subsi¬ 
diary  alliance  of  Travancore  with, 
not  true,  256-259. 

N&yan&rs  :  37. 

N&yar  Act :  amendment  of,  718-720. 

N&yar  aristocracy  :  355. 

N&yar  battalion  :  amalgamation  of, 

'  697;  disbanding  of,  491;  insur¬ 
rections  among  the,  458,  469. 

N&yar  Brigade  :  540-541,  549,  759. 

N&yar  community  :  consorts  of  the 
Mah&r&jas  belong  to,  709. 

N&yars  :  383,  388,  476  ;  attack 
by,  on  Portuguese,  155;  bulk  of 
soldiers  in  Travancore,  343;  de- 
scendants  of  Dravidians,  13  ; 
Dutch  opposed  at  Quilon  by,  197, 
early  inhabitants  of  Kerala,  13; 
help  rendered  by,  to  Moslems, 
139;  join  Mukhdom  Saheb  against 
Zamorin,  378  ;  judges  seleotcd 
from, 515;  peculiarly  military  race, 
164,  165;  political  organisations 
of,  86;  people  of  paoific  habits, 
547;  rebellion  among  the,  387; 
reference  to,  by  Megasthanes,  9; 
resistance  offered  to  Hyder  by, 
379  ;  their  part  in  the  Vaikam 
Sathyagraha,  482. 


Nazir  Jung  :  376. 

Nedumangad  :  280;  alleged  flight  of 
Umayamma  R&ni  to,  220;  colla¬ 
teral  branch  of  the  royal  family 
at,  210;  danger  of  attack  on,  by 
Umayamma  Rani,  229;  kingdom 
of,  266:  ruler  of,  279;  ruling  family 
at,  255;  seizure  of,  by  Mart'h&nda 
Varma,  279;  Vira  Kerala  Varma 
of,  275;  Vira  Kerala  Varma 
returns  to,  229. 

Nedumchadayan:  ambiguous  recitals 
in  the  inscription  of,  62  ;  besieged 
by  Obera  army,  63-  his  invasion  of 
Ven&d,  62-63. 

Nedumohelian  :  victory  of,  25. 

NedumkStta  :  362. 

Nedumpuram  :  palace  at,  279. 

NedumpurayQrn&d  :  46. 

Neioynda  :  a  port  mentioned  in 
Periplus,  10. 

Nellikkotfa  :  defenders  of,  massacred 
by  the  troops  of  Heron,  333. 

Nelli t'hankavila  :  Mahfuz  Khan 
forced  to  return  to,  865  ;  Puli 
Thevan  the  Poligar  of,  333. 

Nellore  :  100;  Ummini  Thampi 

banished  to,  505. 

Nelson  :  does  not  mention  any 
invasion  of  Thirumala,  187;  on  the 
schemes  of  the  Nawab  of  Aroot 
against  Travancore,  306-307;  on 
Narasappayya’s  invasion,  236- 
237. 

Nerp&tbi  :  a  tax,  33. 

Neryamangalam  :  opening  of  a  road 
via,  714. 

Neryamangalam  bridge  :  763. 

Newall,  Col.;  disperses  three  corps 
of  N&yars,  482;  suoceeds  Mao 
Dowell, '530. 
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Newspaper  Act:  of  1101  M.  E.,  720- 

Neytha$65ri  Petti :  214. 

Neyy&fctinkara  ;  498,  571;  Kerala 
Varma’s  army  encamped  at,  229; 
Marth&uda  Varma,  prince  of,  252; 
Pulaya  riots  in,  707. 

Neyyur  ;  Dewan  Nanoo  Pillar  spends 
his  old  days  at,  637. 

Nioholson  :  on  roads  in  Travaucore, 
675. 

Nieukoff,  John  :  197,  275,  .887; 
Attinga)  described  by,  280;  a  -visit 
to  the  king  of  Travancore,  19S- 
200;  evidence  by,  192;  interview 
with  the  Rani,  201;  on  Travancore 
dynasty,  294  ;  on  Travancore 
soldiers,  341-342. 

Nilakauta  Sastri,  K-  A.  :  on  tlio 
Pandyas,  126;  on  the  conquest  of 
Par&nthaka  Pandya,  75;  on  the 
invasion  of  Telingana  Kujam,  76; 
on  Trivandrum  Museum  inscrip¬ 
tion,  62;  oil  Adithya  Choja  and 
Sthahu  Ravi,  73;  view  that  Vlra 
Ravi  Varma  was  a  tributary  of 
P&ndya  king,  79. 

Nilavari  :  431). 

Niotakara  bar:  3J7,  363;  bridge 
across,  723. 

Nihfakara  estuary  :  477. 

Nithyanada  :  viotory  of  Ravi  Varma 
at,  138. 

Nizam  of  Hyderabad  ;  allianoe  with 
Hyder,  393;  cajoled  by  Ryder, 
377;  English  receive  detachments 
from,  425;  European  generals  in 
the  employ  of,  343;  invasion  by, 
of  Mysore,  384;  looks  with  alarm 
at  the  schemes  of  Hyder,  383, 
makes  peaoe  with  the  English,  385; 
help  promised  by,  to  English,  426; 


representative  of  the  Moghul 
emperor,  375;  seeks  the  alliance 
of  the  English  by  ceding  N. 
Sircars,  384. 

Njavakkaffu  Karthas  :  MTuachil  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of,  319. 

Nokes,  Or.  G.  D.  :  757. 

Normal  School  :  6J5,  696. 

North  Arcot  :  Scnur  in,  64, 

Northbrook,  Lord  :  Viceroy  of  India, 
624. 

Northern  Sircars  ;  ceded  to  the 
English  by  the  Nizam,  384. 

Norton,  John  Bruce  :  590,  634,  644. 

Nuniz:  a  contemporary  of  Acbyutha- 
deva  Raya,  101;  does  not  mention 
Travancore  as  subordinate  to  Vija- 
yauagar,  1 03  ;  on  the  encounter  of 
Vijayanagar  with  Bijapur,  168;  on 
the  magniliconoc  of  Vijayanagar, 
112;  view  that  Travancore  was 
paying  tributo  to  Vijayanagar  not 
based  on  facts,  161. 


o 

Oakely,  Sir  Charles  :  Governor  of 
Madras,  432. 

Observatory  :  at  Trivandrum,  552. 
Goad  :  deities  in  the  templos  in,  352. 
Ootacamund  :  visit  of  Sri  Ohithra 
Thirun&l  to,  730. 

Ophthalmio  Hospital :  678. 

Oriental  Manuscripts :  Taylor  the 
compiler  ef,  236. 

Oriental  Manuscripts  Department  : 
675- 

Oriental  Manuscripts  Library  ;  779. 
Orissa  ;  162,  375. 
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Orme,  Dr.  :  252  ;  ola  sent  to,  by 
Travanoore  king,  249,  253  ;  terms 
stipulated  by,  accepted  by  Rani 
of  Attingal,  250- 

Ottakkal  Mandapam  :  in  Sri  Padma¬ 
nabha  temple,  337-338. 


P 

Paoheco,  Duarte  :  arrives  at  Quilon, 
147;  disastrous  attack  on  Edap- 
pa[Ji  by,  542;  commandant  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison,  140:  left  at 
Quilon  for  the  protection  of  the 
port,  146. 

PSj'hu  MQtftathu :  account  of  the 
escape  of  the  R&Oi  of  Attingal, 
259-260  :  History  of  Travanoore 
by,  217;  no  mention  of  silver  plate 
treaty  by,  288  ;  on  the  date  of  the 
assassination  of  Ksrala  Yarma, 
234  ;  on  the  objeot  of  the  visit  of 
E&ma  Varma  to  Trichinopoly, 
258  ;  wrong  versions  by,  214-216. 

Padmagarbham  :  in  1067  and  1069 
M.  E-.  703. 

Padman&bha  Mart'h&nda  Varma, 
Sri  Yira  ;  92. 

Padmanabha  Msnon,  K.  P.  :  accepts 
the  view  of  LogaD  re.  the  incidents 
at  Attingal,  246;  admission  that 
Kalat'hiri  Raja  and  Travanoore 
line  belong  to  the  same  family, 
122;  historian  of  Cochin,  475;  fair- 
minded  on  the  inoident  at  Allep- 
pey,  480;  identifies  Chirava  with 
K6yamkulam,297;on  KsralOlpat’hi, 
2;  on  the  political  organisations 
of  Nftyars,  86  ;  on  the  occupation 


of  Keraja-by  Nayars,  13,  14;  on 
the  occupation  of  Kerala  by  Nam- 
pQthiris,  14;  on  the  adoption  by 
Adithya  Yarma,  121,  122  ;  on 
the  meagre  information  re.  native 
principalities,  282;  on  copper  plate 
grants,  47;  on  the  part  played  by 
St.  Xavier  in  the  defeat  of  Vif- 
hala,  176;  on  the  marriage  of  Ravi 
Varma KulaSekharaj  97;  styles  the 
Queen  of  Quilon  as  regent,  141; 
view  that  Ettuvittil  Pillamar  us. 
urped  the  power  of  the  king,  209; 
view  that  Quilon  branch  secured 
practical  independence,  276;  view 
that  Travanoore  was  subordinate 
'  to  Vijayanagar,  178. 

PadmaDSbhan  Chempakaraman 
Pillai  of  Parage  ala  :  453. 

Padman&bhan  Sankaran  :  450. 

PadmanSbhapuram  :  284;  Bh5nu- 
vikrama  installed  at,  28;  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  State,  169,  228;  canton¬ 
ment  of,  344;  Ohola  inscription  at, 

•  non-existence  of,  65 ;  construction 
of  the  fort,  340  ;  fall  of,  4S8;  re- 
capture  by  M&rt'handa  Varma, 
273;  seizure  of,  by  Kerala  Varma, 
229;  inhabitants  of,  340;  inscrip¬ 
tion  at,  184;  mural  paintings  in 
temple  at,  352;  palace  at,  improv¬ 
ed,  339;  village  of,  84;  warehouse, 
513;  Z  am  or  in  visits  R&ma  Varma 
at,  361;  Zilla  court  at,  515. 

Padmanabha puram  Division  :  571; 
amalgamation  with  Trivandrum 
Division,  70 1. 

PadmanSbha puram  Put'hanar  :  wid¬ 
ening  of,  661. 

PadmapurSna  ;  mention  of  Ksraja 

'  in,  9. 

Padre,  Er.  Rodrigo  :  146. 
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Paes  •  on  the  magnifioence  of  Vijaya- 
nagar,  112-163. 

Painkuni  Uthsavam  :  inauguration 
of,  346. 

Palamootta  :  484,  486. 

Palanilam  :  removal  of  the  evils  of, 
remission,  659. 

PalaWi  E&ja.  :  494. 

Palatady:  garden  of,  286. 

Palghat  :  battle  at,  442;  brilliant 
part  played  by  Travanoore  army 
at,  429;  fort  at,  Hyder  orders  the 
building  of,  388;  capture  of,  by 
Ool.  Fullorton,  397;  Nayars  of, 
378;  portion  of  the  territories 
of,  conquered  by  Zamorin,  378; 
reinstatement  of,  431  ■.  turns  to 
Hyder  for  help,  378;  Tipu  ord¬ 
ers  his  army  to  march  to,  421. 

Palghatcherry  :  advance  on,  the  ob. 
jest  of  the  English,  395;  territory 
of,  405;  Travancoie  contingents 
co-operated  with  the  British  for¬ 
ces  at,  422,  426. 

Palghat  pass  ;  378. 

Paliyat'hu  Aa'han  :  196,  35?  ; 

abandons  the  alliance  with  Velu 
Thampi,  484-485  ;  administers 
the  State  in  his  own  way,  474  ; 
oonspires  with  Vf-lu  Thampi  to 
massacre  the  British  Resident  and 
bis  men,  475  :  invitation  extended 
to,  by  Velu  Thampi,  496  ;  at 
Suchlndram  temple,  358  ;  swears 
to  puDish  Maoaulay,  474  ;  Vein 
Thampi  encouraging,  454. 

Paliyat’hu  Komi  Ac'han  ;  a  prisonor 
of  war  taken  from  Cochin,  325. 

Paljakka]  ;  temple  at,  institution  of 
by  Udaya  M&rt'hacda  in,  170, 

Pallatfhurut’hi :  478. 

P&ljavas  ;  invasion  of,  58  ;  their 


superior  position  in  south  India, 
25. 

Pallikkettu;  of  H.H.  K&rt'hika  Thiru- 
nfil,  752-753  ;  of  H.  H.  Uthram 
ThirunSl,  780- 

Palliport  :  British  army  lands  at, 
417  ;  Government  assumes  direct 
management  of,  610  ;  the  Lepers’ 
house  at,  409. 

Pajlippuram;  Kut’hakapp&ftam  lands 
in,  656,  700. 

Palliv&sal  :  714-715. 

Paljivasal  Hydro- Kleetrie  Scheme  : 
762-763,  785. 

Pal-yanai  Selkelu  Kuttavan  :  Chera 
king,  20. 

Panakudi  ;  172,  570. 

Panangavanam:  palaco  of  Sri  Valla- 
bhan  ICStha  at,  291  ;  R&mar 
Thiruvati’s  palace  at,  72. 

Panohayats  :  deoisions  made  by, 
514  ;  institution  of,  713-714. 

PSndi  PerumSl  :  6. 

PSndyas  :  162  ;  alleged  conquest  of 
Cheras  by,  74-75  ;  Ay  kings 
subdued  by,  297  :  become  the 
premier  power  in  south  India,  25  ; 
condition  of,  during  the  accession 
of  Ravi  Varma  KulaSekhara,  99, 
102  ;  condition  of,  between  1323 
and  1370  A.  D.,  126  ;  defeat  of, 
by  Karik&lachOla,  20  ;  extinction 
of,  by  Muhammadans,  159  ;  false 
belief  that  Travanoore  was  gener¬ 
ally  subject  to  the  authority  of, 
18;  Kalabhra  inter-regnum  iD  the 
history  of,  25  ;  invasions  of, 
Travanoore  strong  enough  to 
resist,  49  ;  Madura  the  seat  of, 
43;  relation  with,  of  Ven&d,  50-51, 
58;  relation  of,  with  Ravi  Varma 
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KulaSekhara,  97-98,  102-106  ; 

rule  of,  view  that  it  extended  over 
some  parts  of  Travaneore,  61; 
struggle  with  ChSlas,  25;  subjuga¬ 
tion  of,  by  Udaya  Mftrthftnda 
Varma,  157;  by  Chojas,  159;  terri¬ 
tories  of,  77,  165  ;  territories  of 
KulaSekhara  Alwar  extended 
over  the,  26. 

Pftndyan  kal  :  widening  of,  661. 

Pftndyan  king,  Parftnthaka :  70; 
Roman  soldiers  in  the  service  of, 
1 1 ;  seeks  the  help  of  KrishDadeva- 
rftya  against  Travaneore,  164. 

Pftndyan  Kingdom,  author  of  :  62, 
63. 

Pftndyan  kingdom:  162. 

Pftndya  dynasty  :  41. 

PftngOdu  :  line  constructed  at,  694. 
military  headquarters  transferred 
to,  759. 

Panikkar,  K.  M.:  270-271. 

Panopoli  :  276. 

Pant&rappfttfam  lands;  657,  658. 

Pan{6rappftttam  proclamation:  604. 

Panfftravaka  lands  :  holders  of,  693; 
Velu  Thampi’s  survey  included, 
455. 

Panthajam  :  267,  364  ;  history  of, 
544. 

Panthajam  family  :  territorial  grants 

f-J  to,  from  Travaneore,  82. 

Panthajam  Ksraja  Varma  :  224. 

Panthajftyani  Kollam  :  64. 

Paper  Mill  at  Punalftr:  784. 

Paponetti  :  Dutch  proceed  to,  391  ; 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Sirdar 
Khan,  390;  Mysore  forces  march 

PftppanamkOdu  :  arrival  of  the 
British  army  at,  489. 


Pappu  Thampi  :  attempt  of,  to  seize 
the  throne,  271-273. 

Parakka  :  inscription  at,  181. 

Parakrama  Pftndya  :  126. 

Paraliyar:  151,  661. 

Parameswara  Aiyar,  Mahftkavi 
UllurS.:  224. 

Parameswaran  Pillai,  Q'.:  774. 

Paranthaka  Pandya  :  alleged  defeat 
of  the  Ohera  king  by,  75  ; 
encounter  with  the  Chera,  37  ;  a 
feudatory  of  the  Cholas,  75. 

Parftnthaka  ChOla  :  victory  over 
Mftravarman  Rajasimha,  58  ; 
takes  possession  of  Kanyft- 
kumftri,  68. 

Parappan  arch  :  675. 

Parappur  :  5. 

ParaSurftma  :  28  ;  story  of,  1-6,  16, 
17,  30. 

Parafiurainakahethram  ;  3. 

Parafturama  perumtheruvu  :  in¬ 
habitants  of,  149  :  inscription  at, 
149,151. 

Paravar:  exemption  granted  to,  171, 
172. 

Paravar  :  274,  316,  344,  447,  477. 

Parayas  :  13,  514,  700. 

Parsees  :  516. 

PftrtfiivaSekharapuram  :  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  Ay  kings  at,  69  ; 
inscription  at,  33. 

Paru:  362. 

Parur :  446,  543,  671 ;  advance  to,  of 
Col.  Cuppage,  481  ;  agreement  to 
give  over  the  tract  to  Travan- 
core,  331  ;  becomes  a  territory 
of  Travaneore,  361;  garrison  at, 
475;  extensive  tract  in,  secured  by 
Nanjappayya,  529 ;  Nftyars  of, 
advance  of,  to  cantonment,  476  ; 
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principality  of,  267  ;  Tipu 
suggests  Raja  of  Cochin  to  lay 
olaims  to,  403  ;  Zamorin’s  forces 
stationed  at,  359. 

Pariir,  Raja  of :  319:  acknowledges 
supremacy  of  Zamorin,  330  ;  sur¬ 
renders  sovereignty  to  Travanoore, 
364;  right  of  Travanoore  over, 
reoognised,  429-4.30:  taluk  of,  433. 

Parvathi  Bayi,  Rani  :  Regent,  500, 
541-543,  544-545,  556,  560,  562  ; 
adoption  hy,  from  Mavflikkara  in 
1857,  A.D.,  582;  civic  rights  under, 
531-533;  demise  of,  571;  foreign 
relation  of,  541 ;  ;i  great  Queen, 
531;  reforms  of  -  army,  540-541; 
judicial,  535;  -  revenue,  536. 
537;  social,  533,  534;  regency  of, 
526-545  ;  religious  toleration  of, 
537-540. 

Parvathi  Bayi ;  C32  ;  death  of,  705. 

Parvathi  Bayi,  H.  H.  MahirSoi 
Sethu  :  accompanies  His  Highness 
on  tour,  730;  adoption  of,  in  1070 
M.E.,  706;  conferriug  of  decrees 
on,  768,  775-770  :  gives  birth  to 
-H-  H.  Sri  Chithra  ThirunSl,  707  ; 
-H.  H.  K&rt'hika  Thiruna!,  707; 
-  H.  H.  Mart’handa  Varma,  707- 
708;  memorial  of,  769;  opening  of 
Alleppey  Water  Works  hy,  7!(>: 
opening  of  Sri  Chithra  Poor  Home 
hy,  793;  presides  over  AU-India 
Women’s  Conference  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  780;  tour  of- Europe,  747- 
750  ;  -  North  India,  763-764  ; 
-Madras,  770  ;  -  East  Indies,  720- 
773 ;  to  malaria  stricken  areas, 
761  ;  war  fund,  coutribution  to, 
hy,  802. 

P&lhak  am  ;  encouragement  of,  352. 


Pat'hinidevi:  consecration  of  by  Sen. 
kutfuvan,  24. 

Pathiramanal :  456. 

Pathittupat'hu  :  19,  21,  24. 

Patiyettam  ;  of  H.  H.  Sri  Chithra 
ThirunSJ,  725,  736;  of  H  H. 
Uthratam  ThirunSl  MSrtfhftoda 
Varma,  782. 

Patrick,  Mr.  P.  J.:  738. 

Payyanndr:  5. 

Peo’hippSra  dam  :  661-663,  696,  783. 

Penlland,  Lord:  Governor  of  Madras, 
visit  to  Travanoore,  704. 

Perakat'havali  (Peritally)  :  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family  at,  227,  266, 
296;  kingdom  of,  296;  Vlra  Kerala 
Varma  of,  25 1 . 

Periplus  :  8,  14,  15,  19  ;  mention 
of  ports  of  Kerala  in,  1.0. 

PeriySr;  399;  Tkiruvanohikkujam  on 
the  banks  of,  20;  Kaladi,  saored 
spot  on,  39;  Tipu  advances  to¬ 
wards  the  sonthern  side  of,  420. 

Periyavlttu  MuthaliySr  :  242. 

Perumal  :  30  ;  appointment  of,  5-6, 
27  ;  sovereignty  of,  27-28  ;  theory 
of  politioal  relationship  of,  with 
ChSras,  44-49  ;  Travanoore  outside 
the  sway  of,  28-29,  34-35,  44. 

Perumal  Kott&ram  :  348. 

Perumanam.  Devaswam  :  642. 

Perumchellur  ;  5. 

PerumohSralathan  :  Chera  king,  24. 

PerumohOttudayan  :  19,338. 

Perumpadappumappu  :  title  of,  324. 

Perumpula  river  :  4. 

Perumthura ;  (Vaikam) ;  7. 

Perunnayil  :  territories  of  Venad 
extended  as  far  north  as,  72. 

Phoenicians :  visited  the  Coast  of 
Malabar  about  1000  B.  0.,  9. 

Pioton,  Lieut.  Col.;  arrival  from 
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Cannanore  to  command  the  army 
to  suppress  insurrection,  488. 
Pigot,  Lord  :  394. 

Pindinivattam  (Parur) :  267. 

Pliny:  10,  11. 

Pokudi  lands  :  536. 

Police  :  reforms  of,  by  Sri  Mulam 
Thirunal,  694:  separation  of,  from 
Magistracy,  638. 

Police  Training  School :  at  Trivan¬ 
drum,  694. 

Poligar  :  262;  of  Chokkanpaj{i,  365  •. 
confederacy  of,  335  ;  defies  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  332;  destruction 
of  the  country  of,  by  Tipu,  403 ; 
-of  Madura,  commanded  freeboot¬ 
ers,  262;  in  open  enmity  against 
English,  375  ;  iu  revolt  with 
Nayaks,  257  ;  steps  taken  by 
English  re.,  399;  of  Vadakara,  365. 
Pollilore  :  English  victory  at,  394. 
Poll-tax  :  abolition  of,  513-514,  533. 
Pondicherry:  capture  of,  by  English, 
393;  negotiation  with  French  at, 
306;  Tipu  turns  for  help  to,  425. 
Ponnani  :  arrival  at,  of  Sir  Eyro 
Coote,  395  ;  British  army  at,  396; 
battle  at,  442;  brilliant  part  of  Tra- 
vanoore  army  at,  429  ;  Calicut 
force  retreats  to,  360  ;  concession 
to  Dutch,  by  Hyder  to  build  a 
’  Residenoy  at,  382;  garrison  at, 
reinforoing  of,  396;  Humberstone 
returns  to,  395;  siege  of,  help  rend¬ 
ered  by  Travancore  army  in,  396. 
Ponnani  Channel:  340. 

PonnSni  dam:  339. 

Ponnani  river:  395. 

Poona:  visit  of  Sri  Visakham  Thiru¬ 
nal  to,  642. 

Poonamalle:  inscription  at,  42,  106- 
107. 


Porca:  267;  bankshail  at,  478. 

Porto  Novo  :  English  victory  at, 
394. 

Portuguese:  286,  342;  alliance  with 
Rani  of  Quilon,  142;  alliance  with 
Cochin,  139-140,  146  ;  become  a 
danger  to  Malabar,  193;  commen¬ 
taries  etc.  of,  182,  282;  construc¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Thomas  by,  155  ; 
contest  of,  with  other  European 
powers,  193-194  ;  conversion  of 
Paravs.s  by,  175;  decline  of,  193- 
195  ; -defeat  of,  by  Dutch,  194; 
diabolical  acts  of,  33  ;  difficulties 
of,  in  Malabar,  152;  disputes  bet¬ 
ween  Travancore  and,  153-156  ; 
driven  away  from  Cochin  by 
Dutch,  263  ;  Dutch  capture 
ThankaSSeri  from,  263;  Edappalli 
invaded  by,  542:  enoounter  with 
Dutch  at  Quilon,  197;  enmity  of, 
with  Zamorin,  142  ;  enter  into 
peace  with  •  Travancore,  153,  156, 
175;  .  Quilon,  148,  321;  expedition 
to  Thevaiakkara  temple,  174;  ex. 
pelled  from  Ceylon,  195  ;  first 
efforts  of,  in  Indian  waters,  138- 
140;  forts  of  Cranganore  and  Aya- 
k5{fa  belonged  to,  410  ;  lessons 
learnt  by,  263;  methods  of,  245; 
Muslim  vengeance  on,  147-148  ; 
permission  to  build  a  house  for, 
given  by  Rani,  154;  plunder  of 
temples  by,  156';  prominent  fea- 

.  tures  of  activity  in  Malabar,  152; 
relations  with  Quilon,  140-146  ; 
sail  to  K&yamkujam,  174  ;  se¬ 
cure  for  Portugal  the  command 
of  Malabar  waters,  147  ;  Senior 
Rftni  of  Attingal  takes  flight  in 
the  growing  powers  of,  183;  settle¬ 
ments,  197;  in  South  Canara  ports, 
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162  ;  unpopularity  of,  193;  vaga- 
■  ries  of,  132;  victory  over  Zamorin, 
140,  146;  Xavier  begins  his  mis¬ 
sionary  entorprise  with  the  help 
of,  173. 

Portugal:  137,  140,  151-152,  193, 
623. 

Psttis:  31,534. 

Powney,  George  :  411;  purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakotJa  made 
in  the  presence  of,  407,  410- 

PradyumnSbhyudayam  :  by  Ravi 
Vatina  KulaSekhara,  107.  114. 

PrakriySsarvaswam  :  352. 

Prapanchahrdayam  :  292. 

PrathSparndradeva  :  102,  104  ; 

general  of,  116. 

Prichard,  Lieut.  Col.  EL  R.  N.  :  731. 

Proclamation  :  abolishing  slavsry, 
514;  abolishing  pepper  monopoly, 
593;  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
slaves,  563;  assuring  fixity  of  ten¬ 
ure,  602;  enfranchising  Sirc;r  pat- 
tam  lands,  602,  604;  formation  of 
Devaswam  funds,  693;  of  Mnnalik- 
kara,  92;  of  Velu  'l'hampi  at 
Kundara,  481;  of  Queeu  Victoria, 
584;  permitting  Shannar  women 
to  cover  the  breasts,  584,  587; 
prohibiting  the  demand  of  heavy 
dowries,  534;  rc.  dues  of  Shannar 
women,  588:  re.  trial  of  British 
subjects,  619,  623,  624;  re:  roofing 
of  buildings,  533;  on  welfare  of 
KutfhakappSftam  tenants,  657;  re¬ 
lation  of  Jenmi  and  Kudiyan,  602, 
603;  remitting  arrears  of  revenue, 
567;  revenue  survey  and  settle¬ 
ment,  6tl,  651-652,  657- 

Protestant  church  :  at  Alleppey, 

539. 


Ptolemy:  6,  11,  60. 

Public  Health :  reforms  by  Sri 
Mulam  Thirun  61,  678. 

Publio  Health  Laboratory:  779. 

Public  Library:  703. 

Public  Servico  :  688,  690,  693,  755- 
758. 

Publio  Works :  6<15  ;  during  SrT 
Mfilam  ThirunSj,  675-677;  during 
MahSr&ni  Regent,  723  ;  during 
H.  H.  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal,  789- 
790;  expenditure  in,  049;  organi¬ 
sation  of  Department  of,  590. 

Pudukstta:  623,  704,  709. 

Pujappura  :  Central  Jail  removed 
from  Port  to,  694. 

Pulayas:  13,  700. 

Pulaya  riot:  707. 

Puli  Mart'banda  Varmn:  157- 

Puli  Thtvan  :  forces  of,  333-334, 
305-367,  442. 

Puliyara:  533- 

Puliyurkuriclii  :  fortification  of,  307. 

Pullikottu  palace:  226. 

Pumblipatam:  570. 

Punalur  Paper  Mills:  784. 

Punalur  Suspension  Bridge  :  629. 

Punoha  lands  :  659. 

Punjkr  :  543  ;  chief  of,  dispute  re. 
Kannan  Dfvan  hills  and  AnjanSd 
valley,  697  ;  hills  of  Kondur  in. 
420  ;  the  history  of,  643-544 ;  king 
of  Vsnftd  exercising  authority  over, 
84. 

Punthura  :  439. 

PurakkSd  :  268,  387,  479 ;  battle  of, 
325,  329;  beaohat,  478  ;  oauseway 
built  at,  363  ;  Mart'handa  Varma 
collects  his  forces  at,  331 ;  princi¬ 
pality  of,  267  ;  Raja  of,  197;  Rftja 
of,  defeated  by  Dutoh,  197. 

Puram  :  24,  25. 
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PuranSnuru :  19,  22. 

PuratfhftyanSd  :  59,  60  ;  grants  of 
lands  in,  to  the  Suchmdram  tem¬ 
ple,  79. 

Puravaliyftnad  (Puraji) :  Kerala 
Varrna  prince  of,  229;  murder  of, 
233-234- 

Puravari  chathurvedimangalam  :  in¬ 
scription  of  SrT  Vallabha  at,  79. 

Purusliantharam  tax :  abolition  of, 
512. 

Put'hanohira  ;  granted  to  Ayyappan 
Mart'h&nda  Pillai  by  Raja  of 
Cochin,  360  ;  becomes  a  part  of 
Travancore,  360. 

Put'han  dam  :  340- 

Put'hankotta  ;  216,  219,  272  -.  Kalip- 
pSnkulam  west  of,  220. 

Puthugramam  :  124. 

Puthuppatfanam  :  4,  44,  45. 

Puthuppajli  Kovilakam  :  121. 

Futhuvathapp&tfu  :  on  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Kerala  Varma,  234-235. 

Pychy  R&ja :  banishment  of,  505. 


Q 

Quilon  :  249,284,  290,  294,  313,  479, 
480,  481,  498,  533,  600  ;  advance 
of  Kulot'hunga  to,  60;  aggression, 
Dutoh  request  to  Mart'handa 
Varma  to  desist  from,  302;  agri- 
•  cultural  farm  at,  659;  Albuquer¬ 
que  on,  136;  Anohin ampukalijam 
in,  131;  annexation  of,  310;  army 
from,  sent  to  Shenootta,  365;  arri¬ 
val  of-Albuquerque  at^  136  ;-Var- 
thema  at,  136;  -  British  garrison 
at,  475;  oalled  Jayasimhanad,  95; 
capital  of  Venad,  84,  93,  94; 


Ceylon  subject  to,  135 ;  Chempaka- 
ramantheruvu  at,  131;  -  Christians 
at,  51;  church  built  at  RSni’s  cost, 
183  :  privileges  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of,  46  ;  Colonel  Chalmers 
camps  at,  489;  Company’s  trea¬ 
sury  at,  548;  conveyance  of  lands 
to  Christians  at,  86;  declared  con¬ 
servancy  town,  679;  Dutoh  fort  at, 
308;  engagements  at,  success  of 
British  army  in  the,  483;  erection 
of  a  stone  cross  at,  113;  extension 
of  railway  from  Tinnevelly  to, 
697  ;  fort  at,  repair  of,  341  ; 
Government  mint  at,  537;  Huzur 
Cutcherry  etc.  shifted  from,  546; 
improved  by  Velu  Thampi,  456; 
included  in  Venad,  291  ;  in¬ 
scription  at,  131  ;  lord  of,  Ravi 
Varma  KulaSekhara,  42;  magni¬ 
ficence  of,  112  ;  -Ibn  Batut-a  • 
on,  112;  -Marignolli,  112;  navy 
of  the  Dutch  at,  264  ;  palace  at 
-  taken  by  Dutch,  197  ;  burning  of, 
286  ;  place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  53  ;  during  Ravi 
Varma,  118  :  port  of,  601  ;  Portu¬ 
guese  privileges  in,  175;  Queen  of, 
287;  Rameg  waraswhmi  temple  at, 
71;  relations  of,  with  Portuguese, 
140-148,  154-156  ;  residence  of 
the  Queen  of  Attingal  at,  287 ; 
rising  in,  headed  by  Ummini 
Thampi,  504-505;  subsidiary  forces 
at,  457,  458,  '486,  489,  491 ; 

territory  of,  seized  by  Raja  of 
Kayamkulam,  299  ;  Thampi  Iravi 
at,  504 ;  tribute  not  paid  by,  to 
Vijayanagar,  161  ;  Vafcayattu 
Pillai  of,  287 ;  Vslu  Thampi’s 
house  at,  seizure  of,  477  ;  Venkita 
Rao’s  headquarters  at,  530 ; 
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Victoria  Hospital  for  Women  at, 
702;  visit  of  Friar  Jordanus  to,  J 12; 
war  with,  waged  by  Mart'h&nda 
Varma,  274-278,  279;  warehouse 
at,  513. 

Quilon-Alleppey  Road :  714. 

Quilon  Cantonment :  344,  482. 

Quil on  Division  :  572,662. 

Quilon-Ernakulam  Railway  :  714. 

Quilon  Paro  :  Paravur,  313. 

Quilon,  Raja  of :  death  of,  280 ; 
guarantees  the  treaty  between 
English  and  Rani  of  Attingal,  250; 
helped  by  Kayamkujam  Raja,  278- 
279;  taken  to  Trivandrum,  278  ; 
willing  support  to  Dutch,  308. 

Qulli-Quilon  ;  Kayamku]am,  267. 

Quran  :  laws  of,  516-517- 


A 

Raghaviah,  T. :  701-702  ;  reverted  to 
British  servioe,  7J1  ;  represents 
Travancore  in  the  Round  Table 
Conference,  726. 

Raghunatha  Rao :  647. 

Raichur  :  capture  of,  by  Adil  Shah, 
166  siege  of,  168, 

Raisman,  A.  J.;  773. 

R&jabhCgam  :  653. 

Raj&dhir&ja ;  inscription  of,  67 ; 
victories  of,  67, 

Rajadithya:  70. 

Rajadore :  312,  313. 

RajagopalaohAri,  Sir  P.;  administra¬ 
tion  of,  690,  699.701. 

RftjagSpalachari,  C.  :  on  Temple 
Entry  Proclamation,  681,  768. 


Rajanatha  Dindima  ;  a.  poet  at  the 
court  of  Achyutha,  42,  165,166; 
unreliable,  167-170. 

Raja  Raja  1 :  72  ;  authority  of,  over 
Travancore,  wrong  view  held 
by  Sewell,  65  ;  Bhaskara  Ravi, 
contemporary  of,  73;  conquest  of, 
detailed  in  the  Suchlndram  In¬ 
scription,  60 ;  Karakandefiwaram 
and  Tlialakkujam  inland  villages 
during  the  timo  of,  70  ;  Ssnar  in- 
Boription  of,  64  ;  takes  credit  for 
the  aot  of  ICalamarukkal,  70  ;  for 
conquering  Cheras  and  Pandyas  in 
Malanad,  73. 

Raja  Raja  III,  Ghoja  King  :  99  ; 
insurroetioti  against,  99- 

Rajaraja  Pandinad;  09,  65. 

ltajarajavajanad  :  SuohTndram 

known  as,  65. 

Rajaraja  Varma  KCyil  Thamp'uran ; 
consort  of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi, 
503,  526,  545. 

Rajaraja  Varma  ICflyil  Thampuran  : 
father  of  Sri  MQlam  Thiruna), 
647. 

Rajaraja  Varma,  Mr.  M.  :  173- 

ltajarajetwaram  ;  Kanyakumari 

named  as,  59,  65. 

Rajatekhara  Varman:  inscription  of,- 
66;  Mahcdayapattanam  the  capital 
of,  67. 

Rajasimha:  oonquests  of,  74. 

Rajatharaugini:  21. 

Rajendra:  70;  insurrection  led  by,’ 
99. 

Rajendraohsjapattanam  :  Vijinjam 
named  as,  64,  65. 

Rajendraehflefiwaramudaya  Maha- 
deva:  grants  to,  75. 

Rajiga:  the  lord  of  Vengi,  77. 

Rakshapurusha  :  5,  32. 
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Rama  Aryan  of  Nagercoil :  Dajawa, 
400. 

RamaAiyar,  Mr.:  counter-memorial¬ 
ist,  691. 

Rama  Kerala  Varma  :  (712  M.  E.), 
173. 

R&man  Ksyil  Pandarat'hil  :  251; 
adopted  from  Veil  arappalji,  220, 
227. 

Ramakrishna  Pillai,  K.:  deportation 
of,  701. 

Ramalinga  Muthaliyar :  agent  of 
Col.  Macaulay,  461. 

Rama  Mart’banda,  Prince:  156. 

Rama  Mart'hacda  :  KulaSekhara, 
129-130, 

Rama  Mart'haudaVarma:(679  M.E.), 
134. 

Rama  Mart'handa  Varma: (719  M.E.), 
173. 

Raman  Msn5n :  Dewan,  527;  mis¬ 
understandings  with  Munro,  527- 
628  ;  retirement  of,  528. 

Raman  Men5n  :  Dewan  Peishkar, 
571,  682- 

Raman  NampTSan,  Mr.  T.:  729. 

Raman  Pillai,  C.  V.:  224. 

Rama  Panivadan:  352. 

Ramappayyan  :  192  ;  general  of 
Thirumala,  191. 

Ramappayyan  Ammina:  189,  190. 

R&mapurat'hu  Variyar :  225,  339, 
351. 

Ramarajyamu  :  a  composition  on 
Vithala,  180. 

Rama  Rao,  T.,  Dewan:  678,  691; 
the  achievement  of,  695-696  ; 
establishment  of  a  council,  682- 
683;  on  the  introduction  of  Anohal 
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stamps  and  cards,  677;  public  ser¬ 
vice,  692-693. 

Ramar  Thiruvati  :  55  ;  reign  of,  71- 
74. 

Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Sir  C.  P.  :  ap¬ 
pointed  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Adviser,  734 ;  as  Dewan,  766- 
804;  conference  of  Indian  States 
Committee  with,  738;  discussion 
by,  with  Lothian  Committee,  774; 
exertions  of,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  His  Highness,  737; 
hand  in  the  Legislative  reforms 
by  His  Highness,  743  ;  on  the 

■  fiscal  policy  of,  801-802  ;  part  in 
Temple  Entry  Proclamation,  768; 
personally  supervises  the  extin¬ 
ction  of  fire  in  Sri  Padmanabha- 
swami  temple,  762:  policy  of,  8ol; 
presides  over  the  gathering  of 
scouters,  791;  prominent  part  in 
the  sitting  of  the  Joint  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee,  748;  switching  on 
the  Pallivasal  works  by,  763  ; 
title  of  SachivOt'hama  oonferred 
on,  766;  trusted  friend  of  the  Royal 
Family,  734  :  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Sri  Chithra  Thirunal  at 
M&nkompu,  768. 

Rama  Udaya  MArfhanda  Varma  : 
180. 

Rftma  Udaya  MSrt’handa  Varma : 
123;  successor  of  Adithya  Varma, 
123. 

Rama  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  (Manikantha 
Rama  Varma):  83,  84;  inscription 
of,  at  Vellayani,  85. 

Rama  Varma,  Bhuthala  Vlra:  178, 
179;  peace  with  Vifhala,  177; 
Suchlndram  inscription  of  (722  M, 
E.),  170,  178. 
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R&ma  Varma,  Bhnthala  Vlra,  762 
M,  E.:  181;  head  of  Chirava,  181. 

B&ma  Varma  :  185. 

Rama  Varma:  185. 

R&ma  Varma,  of  VellarappaJli,  (838- 
847  M.  E.)  186  ;  a  weak  ruler,  202. 

R&ma  Varma:  241,  271,  276;  adop¬ 
tion  from  Kolat'hunad,  232  ; 
agreement  with  English,  252-254; 
event  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of,  259-260  ;  reign  of, 
disturbances  during,  241,  261 ; 
result  of  the  weak  rule  of,  261 ; 
state  of  affairs  of  the  country 
during  the  reign  of,  264-255;  sub¬ 
sidiary  alliance  with  Madura  not 
true,  256-259. 

R&ma  Varma,  (933.973  M.  E.):  408  ; 
508,  517,  530,  542,  607,  640,  651  ■, 
adoption  by,  399  ;  calls  himself 
Chtra,  42  ;  celebration  of  Y&gatn 
by,  at  Alwaye,  399-400:  construe- 
lion  of  Travancore  lines  by,  361, 
366  ;  defeats  Tipu,  412-415  ;  reign 
of,  399;  estimate  of,  441-446 ;  death 
of,  446  ;  interview  with  Raja  of 
Cochin,  404  ;  letter  to  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell,  405 ;  Madava 
Roa  on,  445,  mentioned  as  an 
ally  of  English  in  Seringa- 
patam  treaty,  398;  pilgrimage  of, 
398-399;  position  of  English  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of,  374-376;  —Prince, 
350,  383;  -chief  military  oom- 
mander,  341,  309;  -leads  an  army 
to  Vatakkumkur,  319  ;  -men 
of  letters  get  encouragement  from, 
352;  -proceeds  to  Vlrajam,  280; 
-renders  help  to  M&rt'h&uda 
Varma,  281;  -takes  possession  of 
Cochin  territories,  326;  -Travan- 
eore  forces  under,  325;  -visits 


Ramayyan  in  his  death  bed,  349; 
-proceeds  north,  399;  — purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  AyakOtta  by,  407- 
412;  reforms  of,  437-441;  -agri¬ 
cultural,  437-438;  -religious,  440; 
-revenue,  438;  -trade,  438-439; 
relation  with  Dutoh,  390.392; 
religious  toleration  of,  405  ;  settles 
the  affairs  of  Malabar,  430-432; 
Tipu  compelled  to  retreat  by,  421- 
422  treaty  with  Cochin,  358  ; 
treaty  with  Zamorin,  361;  treaty 
with  English  East  India  Company , 
432-437,  469,  468  ;  troubles  in  the 
eastern  frontier,  364-374;  war  with 
Zamcrin,  368-360. 

li&ma  Varma,  Sw&thi  Thirun&l : 
(1004-1022  M.  E.)  :  524,  531,  560, 
552,  565  :  accession  of,  545  ;  birth 
of,  524  ;  Cullen’s  hostility  towards, 
589;  estimate  of,  661-564;  last 
years  of,  560;  military  reforms  of, 
560  ;  other  reforms  of,  552-553; 
remission  of  tax  by,  536;  scholar, 
545-546;  shifting  of  Public  Offices 
to  Trivandrum  by,  546;  troubles 
with  the  Resident,  553-560;  work 
of,  549. 

B&ma  Varma,  Ayilyam  Thirun&J, 
(1036-1056  M.  E.):  accession  of( 
administration  of,  610-614  ; 
consort  of,  709  ;  demise  of,  633  ; 
distinction  to,  608  ;  events  in  the 
royal  family, 632-633;famine  relief, 
693;  important  events,  624.627; 
miscellaneous  events,  607-610  ;mis. 
understandings  with  Dewan,  614  ; 
reforms  of  -  fiscal,  693-595  ;  -  edu- 
cation,  606-606,  -616-624;  land 
revenue,  602-604;  -  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  604 ;  -  medical,  606  ; 
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-forts,  600-601;  -  trade,  Interpor¬ 
tal  Convention,  595-600  ;  speech 
delivered  on  laying  the  found¬ 
ation  stone  of  Public  Offices,  612- 
614;  tour  -  to  Benares,  624  ;  to 
Bombay,  624  •,  -  to  Calcutta,  624- 
625  ;-to  Madras,  610,  608,  607 
625. 

Kima  Varma  Chathayam  Thirunal : 
prince,  birth  of,  632- 

Rama  Varma  VitSkham  Thirunfij  : 
(1055-1060  M.  E.)  :  634-646; 
achievements  of,  645-646 ;  at¬ 
tainments  and  early  life  of,  634, 
637  ;  installation  speech  of,  635, 
636  ;  literary  pursuits  of,  644-645 : 
personal  traits  of,  644 ;  Prince- 
last  interview  with  Ayilyam,  633  ; 
reforms  of,  638-641  :  settlement 
of  Travancore  boundary,  641, 
642  ;  visit  of  -  to  Madras,  636  ; 
-to  Rametwaram,  642;  to  Upper 
India,  642. 

Rama  Varma,  Sri  Mulam  ThirunS], 
(1061-1099  M.E.);  647-710;  ad- 
ministration  of,  694;  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Kulasekhara  Peru, 
maj  by,  703,  attends  Delhi  Durbar, 
707  ;  demise  of,  710 ;  Dewans  of, 
695,  702  ;  distinguished  visitors, 
703-704  ;  domestio  life  of,  709  ; 
early  days  of,  647  ;  efficiency  of 
publio  service,  690  ;  events  in  the 
royal  family,  705-706; extension  of 
railway  io  Travancore,  676-677  ; 
foreigners  and  public  service,  648; 
land  polioy  of,  651-652 ;  leading 
events,  702-703,  literature  and  arts, 
710;  population  and  progress,  694. 
695;  reforms  of- agricultural,  659- 
610  ;.Anchal,  677-678  ;  -  Deva- 
swam,  693-694;  -  educational,  672- 


675;  -  enhancement  of  revenue, 
669  ;  -  excise,  666-668  ;  forest- 
663-665;  -  irrigation,  661-663;-land 
revenue,  651-659;  -legislature,  681- 
687;  -  medical,  678-679  ;  -  public 
health,  678;  -  public  service,  688- 
693;  -  public  works,  675-677;  - 
registration-687  ;  •  salt,  665-666;- 
sanitation,  679  -  681:  -  village  pan- 
chayat,  67l;  -  reign  of,  647  ;  silver 
Jubilee  of,  707  ;  riots,  706-707  ; 
Shaahtyabdapurfhi  of,  708-709  ; 
titles  of,  703,  705  ;  tours  of, 
704-705  :  Travancore  under  the 
Viceroy,  109. 

Rama  Varma,  Raja  of  Cochin  : 
interview  with  Dharmaraja  at 
Annamanada,  404. 

Rama  Varma  :  prince,  death  of,  706. 

Rama  Varma,  KOyil  Thampuran : 
H.  H.  Maharaoi  Ssthu  Lakshmi 
Bayi  married  to,  706. 

Rama  V arrna,  Sri  Avi({am  Thirunal, 
II.  H. :  birth  of,  780. 

It&mayana  ;  9. 

Kamayyan  :  Dajawa,  281,  307, 

345  ;  death  of,  349  ;  division  of 
the  army  commanded  by,  305, 
309,  drives  the  Zamoriu’s  forces  . 
out  of  Purakk&d,  331;  falters  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
322;  goes  to  Tinnevelly,  333;  one 
of  the  ablest  of  ministers,  349- 
361;  proceeds  to  Madat'humkara, 
3.5;  -Arukkutti,  326;  represent¬ 
ative  of  Travancore  in  the  peace 
conference  at  MSvelikkara,  311; 
surrenders  the  Dutch  fort  at 
Quilon,  308,  338. 

Rametwaram  :  visit  of  -Dharmaraja 
to,  398-399  ;  -  Vigakham  Thirunaj 
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Mabftr&ja  to,  643  Sri  Malam 
Thirunal  to,  704. 

RftmeSwnrasw&mi  temple:  at  Quilon, 
inscription  at,  71. 

Ramiengar,  Hon’ble  V.  :  663,  669  ; 
as  Dewan,  637  ;  character  and 
ability  of, 637;  consultation  of,  with 
peoplo,  682;  contribution  to  the 
State  by,  695 ;  reforms  of,  638. 
641;  settlement  started  by,  66). 
Rftmnad,  Sgthupatlii  of:  164,  257. 
Ranaklrifhi:  63. 

Rangachari,  Prof-  :  on  the  con- 
quots  of  ViSwanatha  Nayak,  165; 
view  re:  Thirumala’s  viotories  over 
Travancore,  190  ;  view  that  SrT 
Vallabha  was  the  overlord  of 
Sri  Vlra  Ravi  Varrna,  19. 

Ranga  Rao  :  in  charge  of  admini¬ 
stration,  553. 

Rapolis:  see  EdappaUi. 

RSshtrakutas:  29;  invasion  of,  54. 
«Ravi  Kerala  Varma,  (390-412  M  B.): 
accession  of,  87  ;  Manalikkara 
inscription  of,  87-92;  mentioned  in 
Kandiydr  inscription,  87;  Udaya 
M&r-tfh&nda  Varma  associated 
with,  92. 

Ravi  Kera]a  Varma:  148,  151. 

Ravi  Kerala  Vikrama  Udayftr  : 

Ur&nmast’Aanam  conferred  on,  92. 
Ravi  Ravi  Varma:  inscription  of,  at 
Thiruvitaikodu  of  548  M-  E.,  124; 
ruling  over  Venad,  125. 

Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  (659  M.  E.):  133; 
arrival  of  Portuguese,  137;  death 
of,  148;  encounters  with  Vijaya- 
nagar,  134-136;  great  ruler,  136- 
137;  reign  one  of  activity,  133- 
134. 

Ravi  Ravi  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  :  184; 
Xhiruvatffir  inscription  of,  185. 


Ravi  Varma,  Sri  Vlra,  (326-339 
M.  E.):  78-80. 

Ravi  Varma  Raja:  artist  of  Travan- 
oore,  121. 

Ra^i  Varma,  Sri  Vlra  (558  M.  E-)  : 
126. 

Ravi  Varma,  SrT  Vlra  :  a  junior 
prince,  127  :  vietory  of,  at  Karu. 
velamkulam,  128- 

Ravi  Varma:  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  during  tho  reign  ofBhathala- 
vlra  Sri  Udaya  Mart’h&nda  Varma, 
356. 

RaviVarma,  BhuthaiavTra:  173;  reign 
of,  172  ;  Suohlndram  inscription 
of,  172. 

Ravi  Varma:  a  princo,  763  M.  E,, 
181. 

Ravi  Varma  :  190,  202  ;  reign  of, 
386-180,  196  ;  succeeds  Unni 

Kerala  Varma  in  826  M.  E  ,  195; 
visits  Unni  Kerala  Varma  at 
Quilon,  210. 

Ravi  Varma  (859-893  M.  JB-):  220, 
222,  224,  275,  286  ;  adoption  by, 
232;  alleged  invasion  of  Mankam- 
m&l,  236-238;  assertion  of  rights 
by  Nanjanftdians,  238-240;  assum¬ 
es  DeSinganadumuppu,  226  ;  pro¬ 
tects  N&njanad  from  invading 
forces,  232-233;  reforms  of,  240- 
241  ;  Umayamma  Rani  assumes 
rogency  of,  226. 

Ravi  Varma  Kayi)  Thampurftn  : 
H.  H-  Maharani  Sethu  Parvathi 
Bkyi  married  to,  706. 

Ravi  Varma  KulaSekhara:  achieve¬ 
ments  of,  109-110;  capita)  of,  at 
Quilon,  291  ;  carried  his  arms  over 
south  India,  160  ;  condition  of 
south  India  before  the  accession 
of,  99-102;  oonquests  of,  105-106; 
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coronation  of,  102-105  ;  death  of, 
date  discussed,  116-117;  defeat  of, 
at  the  bauds  of  Muppidi  Nay  aka 
not  true,  115-117;  early  activities 
of,  96-99;  erroneous  view  of  the 
overthrowing  of,  by  Malik  Kafur, 
110;  greatness  of,  107-111;  great 
ruler,  111-113  ;  inscriptions  of, 
106-107;  inspiration  to  poets  of 
Kerala,  114;  K&ncbipuram  inscrip¬ 
tion  of,  94;  king  of  Venad,  1 18-119; 
love  of  justice  of,  112-113;  morals 
of,  114-115;  personal  qualities  of, 
113-114;  reference  in  LT lathi lakam 
to  tbe  birth  of,  93;  reign  of,  the 
brightest  period  in  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory,  96;  religious  toleration  of, 
113;  restoration  of  Hindu  religi¬ 
ous  institutions  by,  106;  titles  of, 
42. 

R5ya  Raya  Raya  Prathapavantha: 
title  of  Thampi  Iravi,  498. 

Reddy  Rao,  alias  Venkata  Rao  : 
523,  563;  Dewan,  528  ;  Dewan 
again,  556-557 ;  inefficiency  of, 
528;  resignation  of,  529-530,659; 
nepotism  of,  691. 

Reformatory  School;  671. 

Registration  Department:  669,  687. 

Report  on  Travancore  Forests  : 
by  Bourdillon,  664. 

Rettiyapuram:  Zamindar  of,  128. 

Revenue  Settlement:  657,658;  of 
914  M.  E.  of  Malian  Sankaran, 
344  -.  of  926  M.  E.  of  Rfimayyan 
Dalawa,  345;  of  Malian  Chempaka- 
raman  948  M.  E.,  400  ;  of  Yelu 
Thampi  Dalawa,  455  ;  of  992 
M.  E.,  536;  operation  for,  start¬ 
ed  in  tbe  reign  of  VE&kbam  Thiru- 
nal,  639-641,651. 

Revenue  Test  Examination:  689. 


Rhode:  commeroial  agent,  7. 

Ringeltaube:  London  Mission  Sooiety 
started  by,  538. 

Ripon,  Lord:  642. 

Risley:  on  the  Dravidian  race,  12. 

Roberts,  Lord:  on  ViSakham  Tbiru- 
nSl,  646. 

Roberts,  P.  E.  :  263. 

Rockfeller  Foundation  :  office  of  the, 
715. 

Rodrigues:  153;  capture  of  pepper 
by,  155. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas  :  tbe  embassy  of, 
195. 

Roman  coins:  found  in  south  India, 

11. 

Roman  Empire:  trade  with  East, 

10. 

Round  Table  Conference  at  London: 
726. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society:  Sri  ViS&kbam 
member  of,  644. 

Rubber  Factory  :  at  Trivandrum, 
784. 

Rudr&mba,  queen  of  KSkatbTyas  : 

98. 

Rukmini  Bayi:  560,592;  daughter 
of  Rani  Lakshmi  Bayi,  500;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  529. 

Rukmini  Bayi,  Mulam  Thirun&J  : 
death  of,  633. 


s 

Saberwareen  Kara  Maniyam  :  ceded 
to  the  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  Travancore,  570. 

Sabbas  :  7  55. 

SachivCt'hama  :  title  to  Sir  C.  P. 

Ramaswami  Aiyar,  766. 
Sacbivstfb&mapuram  Colony  :  792, 
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Sadar  Court  :  602;  name  of  Appeal 
Court  changed  to,  601;  proclama¬ 
tion  re.  the  Christian  judge  of, 
624  ;  remodelling  of,  631. 

Sad&siva,  N&yak  of  ICeladi  :  180; 
officer  under  Vithala,  176. 

Sad&sivan  Fillai  :  ohief  justice  of  tho 
Sadar  Court,  602. 

Sad&siva  Raya  ;  170. 

Safdar  Ali  Khan  :  306. 

Salabat  Jung':  372. 

Salaka  Thimma  :  168-169. 

Salem  :  66. 

Salt  pan  :  concessions  to  proprietors 
of,  721. 

S&mbQr  vat aka ra  :  granted  to  Reddy 
Rao,  530  ;  owned  by  Raja  of 
K&yamkujam,  364. 

Samgr&madhira:  title  of  Ravi  Varraa, 
107. 

Samud&yam  :  519. 

Samudrabandha  :  at  the  court  of 
Ravi  Varma,  114. 

Samudraguptha  :  expedition  of,  21. 

Samyuktha  party  :  745. 

Sandur  :  709. 

Sang&m  period :  2 1  :  poets  of,  8  ; 
works,  21,  22,  23. 

Sanitary  Department  :  679-681. 

Sankara,  Sri  :  1 60;  revival  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  by,  28-39  ;  view  that  Kollam 
era  started  in  memory  of,  51. 

Sankara  MenSu,  K.  P. :  memorial  re. 
appointments  in  public  servioe 
submitted  by,  691. 

Sankar&eharya  of  Sringeri  :  704- 

Sankaranar&yana  Aiyar  :  alias 
Sanku  Ann&vi,  Dewan,  527;  servi¬ 
ces  dispensed  with,  527. 

Sankaranar&yana  Chetfi  :  448,  469; 
flogged  and  ears  out'off,  462. 

Sankara  Smrthi  ;  39- 


Sanketham  :  38,  203. 

Sanskrit  College  :  675. 

S&rkara  Kovilakam  of  Cranganore  : 
544. 

Sftstha  :  4. 

S&takarnis:  struggle  against  Soytho- 
Parthians,  23. 

Satlirams  :  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry,  676. 

Sathyagraha  :  at  Vaikam,  710. 

SalJhyamangalam  :  fort  at  reduoed, 
425. 

Sayed  Sahib  :  Mysore  army  under, 
386. 

School  of  Arts:  placed  under  Travan. 
core  University,  779. 

Scytho- Parthian  Satraps  :  thoir  in- 
fluonoe  in  Kerala,  22-23. 

Selections  of  Travancoro  Reoords  : 
501. 

Sendu  Commodu  :  285. 

Stnur  :  inscription  from,  64. 

Seringapatam  :  battle  at,  442;  oap- 
turo  of,  part  by  Travanoore  oon- 
tingents  in  the,  425;  Ool.  Fuller¬ 
ton’s  advance  to,  397;  return  of 
.Hyder  to,  386;  treaty  of,  427-428; 
443. 

Sesha  Aiyar,  K.  G.  :  on  Senkuttu- 
van,  24. 

Seshiah  Sastri  :  622-623;  as  Dewan, 
616  :  estimate  of,  627-628  ;  on 
the  development  of  Land  Revenue 
in  Travanoore,  32-33;  Ramiengar, 
school  fellow  of,  637;  reforms  of, 
619  ;  retirement  of,  627. 

Session  Courts :  abolition  of,  601  ; 
Appeal  Courts  to  function  as,  551. 

Sethupathi  :  257  ;  war  against,  189. 

Sewell,  Robert :  on  Bh&skara  Ravi 
Varma,  58;  on  M&ravarma  Kula- 
gekhara,  108;  on  M&rtfhfWda 
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Varma.  of  656  M.  E.,  132  ;  on 
Vijayanagar,  171 ;  statement  that 
Raja  Raja  was  ruling  in  Tra. 
vanoore,  65;  view  that  Vlra  Bavj 
Varma  was  a  tributary  of  SrT 
Vallabha,  79. 

Shaik  Hoossain  :  506. 

Shannars  :  converts,  583,  584;  retali, 
ates  the  higher  .sections  of  Hindus, 
584. 

Shashtyabdapurf  hi  of  SrT  Mill  am 
ThirunSJ  :  708;  of  Sir  C.  P.  Rama- 
swami  Aiyar,  803. 

Shenkotta :  drought  in,  618;  raids 
near,  by  Poligar  of  Vadagara,  365; 
Sambur  and  Vadakara  in,  530  : 
scarcity  of  water  in,  661;  taken  by 
Travancore  foroes,  370  ;  Travan- 
core  army  returns  to,  367  ;  village 
of,  373  ;  water-supply  scheme  for, 
789. 

Shenkotta  Quilon  Railway  :  exten- 
sion  to  Trivandrum,  676. 

Sherthala  ;  572 ;  English  victory 
at,  394;  Pfiram  festival  at,  717; 
taluk  of,  6- 

Sherthala-Arur  road;  714. 

Sherthala  Pattam  lands  :  738. 

Shodadamab&danam  :  338. 

Shungoonny  Menon  :  211,  214,  288, 
328, 475, 569,  584;  on  the  invasion 
by  Nawab  of  Arcot,  307 ;  on 
renewal  of  lapsed  attachment 
with  Madura,  257;  on  retreat  of 
Tipu,  421 ;  on  annexation  of  Quilon, 
310;  on  the  assumption  of  direct 
control  of  Attingal  by  Martfhanda 
Varma,  282;  on  alleged  defeat  of 
Travancore  byThirumala,  187;  on 
adoption  to  Travancore,  293;  on 
ChSra  Udaya  M&rthanda  Varma, 
127,  128;  Q4  construction  of  forts 


by  D’Lannoy,  307;  on  the  date  of 
adoption  from  Kolathunftd,  121; 
on  the  date  of  assassination  of  Ke¬ 
rala  Varma,  234;  on  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Ravi  Ravi  Varma, 
134;  on  the  fire  in  the  palace,  215; 
on  founding  of  Kollam  era,  61- 
52;  on  the  incident  at  Alleppey, 
478-780;  on  the  murder  of  a  junior 
prince  of  Thekkumkar,  319;  on 
Munro,  522;  on  Panthajam,  81-82; 
on  PerumSJs,  28  ;  on  poisoning 
of  Adithya  Varma,  218';  on 
arrival  of  Portuguese,  141;  on  the 
reforms  of  Dewan  Kesava  Pillai, 
439-440;  or  reorganisation  of 
management  of  the  SrT  Padma- 
nSbhaswSmi  temple,  205;  on  Ettu- 
vittil  PiJJaroar,  208  ;  on  Velu 
Thampi,  455;  on  branches  of  the 
ruling  family,  125;  on  Adithya 
Varma’s  cremation,  223;  on  the 
RSnis  of  Attingal,  290;  on  Kotha 
Adithya  Varma,  658  M.  E.,  133. 
on  mercenary  soldiers  of  Marth- 
Snda  Varma,  270,  271,  341;  on  the 
attempt  of  Rani’s  life,  260;  on  the 
position  of  the  king  in  temple  aff¬ 
airs,  207;  on  subsidiary  alliance  of 
Travancore  with  Nayaks,  256;  on 
the  death  of  K.5rala  Varma,  276; 
on  the  flight  of  Velu  Thampi,  490. 

Shungrasoobier,  S.  :  605,  696-697; 
DeWan,  696;  on  Kulac'hukututhal 
cess,  658. 

Signatty  (DeSinganad),  267, 277,  311. 

Sikh  soldiers  :  343. 

Silver  Jubilee;  of  George  V,  759-760; 
of  SrT  Malam  ThirunaJ,  707. 

Silver  Plate  treaty  :  288. 

Silvester  Mendes  :  316;  Dutch 

representative,  311,314. 
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Simhadhwajacharitham  :  592. 

Sind  :  traders  from,  438. 

Sinnam&nur  plates  :  61. 

Sircar  P&ttam  lands  :  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of,  602 ;  tax  in  kind  of,  713. 

Sirdar  Khan  :  389:  general  of  Hyder 
Ali,  388,  390. 

Slth&r5ghavam  :  352. 

Sivanallur  Maniyam  :  57(1. 

Sivathathwarathnakara  :  180. 

Six  hundred  :  guild  of  :  56,  85,  86, 

211. 

Soobiab  :  letter  from  Macaulay  to, 
469-471. 

Sources  of  Vijayanagar  History;  171 . 

South  Canara  :  Portuguese  in  the 
ports  of,  162. 

South  India;  6,  7,  8,  12, 17,  40,  48, 
95,  100,  354,  369  ;  the  cradle  of 
civilisation,  12;  inhabitants  of,  26; 
period  of  Muhammadan  govern¬ 
ment  in,  126;  pilgrims  from,  60; 
plunder  of  temples  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  174;  political  condition  of, 
99-102;  destroyed  by  the  invasion 
of  Khusru  Khan,  120  ■.  after  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  great  Chtras,  25,  398; 
during  Mart'hauda  Varma,  262, 
332;  -during  Vijayanagar  period, 
159;  Ravi  Varma  erowned  emperor 
of,  104:  rulers  of,  343,  367;  the 
great  kingdom  of,  18;  Travancore 
kings  looked  upon  as  greatest 
rulers  of,  209. 

South  Indian  Railway  Company  ; 
676. 

South  Malabar :  finds  of  Roman 
coins  in,  11. 

Spartan :  415. 

Speneer  :  chief  of  Anjengo  factory, 
285,  335,336. 

SrT  Chithra  Home :  793. 


SrT  Chithra  Mills  :  at  Always,  784. 

Sri  Chithra  State  Counoil :  740,  743, 
780,  780. 

Sri  Chithra  Thirun&J  :  see  H.  H. 
Bala  Rftma  Varma. 

Sri  Mulam  Assembly  :  740-743. 

SrT  Mulam  Popular  Assembly  :  650  ; 
683,  097  ;  placing  of,  on  a  statu- 
tary  basis,  739. 

Sri  Mula  Rama  Varma  Technical 
Institute:  at  Nagerooii,  701. 

Sri  Mulam  ShashtyabdapQrt'hi 
Memorial  Institute  :  708-709. 

SrlmQlavilfisam  :  centre  of  Buddhist 
iifo,  37. 

Srinivasa  Aiyangnr,  P.  T.  ;  22. 

Srinivasa  Rao  :  Mysoro  army  under, 
386. 

Srinivasa  Rao  :  560;  in  oharge  of 
administration,  559;  reverted  as 
ohief  judge,  565. 

SrTp&dam  lands  :  455, 

SrT  Padam  Palace  :  295. 

Sri  Padman&bha  :  dedication  of  the 
colours  of  Tipu  to,  443;  dedication 
of  the  State  to,  347-348,  350; 
image  of,  gold  ornaments  for,  529, 
tutelary  deity  of  the  ruling  house’ 
41. 

Sri  Padman&bhadasa  :  title  of,  348- 

Sri  Padmanabhaswami  temple  :  46, 
440,  647,  650;  closing  of  the  doors 
of,  214;  control  of,  295,  296; 
expiatory  gifts  to,  185-186;  fire  in, 
216,  761-762 ;  KaruvSlamkulam 
pQja  in,  128,  131;  loan  from,  425  . 
mural  paintings  in,  352;  nivf- 
dyams  in,  stopped,  219;  part  in 
the  politioai  evolution  of,  203-205; 
provisions  for  the  ceremonies  in, 
346;  records  in,  123,  127,128,133, 
134,  172, 173,  180,  181,  185,  186, 
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212,  215,  220,  222,  241,307,  308, 
356;  repairs  by  Marth&nda  Varma 
in,  337-340;  servants  of,  collisions 
between  royal  forces  and,  212-213; 
tower  of,  617;  treasures  of,  desire 
of  the  Tkampis  to  take  possession 
of,  272. 

Sri  Ramaswami  temple  at  Padma- 
nabhapuram  :  mural  paintings  in, 
352. 

Srlrangam  :  coronation  of  Ravi 
Varma  at,  105,  738;  deity  of,  160; 
Hoysala  outpost  at,  100;  inscrip¬ 
tion  at,  106-107,  113-1,5,  159; 
shrine  of.  164. 

SrT  Sethu  LakshmiBayi  bridge  :  723. 

Srlvalanallur  :  364. 

SrT  Vallabha  :  Pandyan  king,  56. 

Sri  Vallabhan  Kstha  ;  56,  81; 
rescript  by,  291. 

SrT  Vallabhamangalam  : '  temple  at, 
123. 

SrlvftlumkOdu  :  49. 

Srlvardhanapuram  :  36. 

Sringeri  :  159,  160;  mutt  established 
at,  39;  Sankaraoharya  of,  visit  to 
Travancore  by,  704. 

Stamp  Act  ;  .641,  668. 

Standardisation  of  Salaries:  758-759. 

State  Congress  :  794-796.  * 

State  Forces:  759. 

Statham,  Mr.  R.  M. :  778. 

Statistical  Society  of  London  :  Vi6A- 
kham  Thirunal  a  fellow  of,  644. 

Stfiaoumalaya  Perumal  :  359. 

Sth&bun&tliaswami  temple  :  at  ■ 

Suchlndram,  1.78. 

Stfiftbu  Ravi:  48;  copper  plate  grant 
of,  46,  47,  53,  54;  described  as 
Chera  in  the  Thillaisthanam  in¬ 
scription,  73  ;  regnal  year  of,  53  ; 
rulers  of  the  line  of,  74. 


Stewart,  Col.  A.:  608. 

St.  Thomas  :  church  of,  175. 

St  Thomas  Mount  :  execution  of 
offenders  at,  505. 

St.  Thome:  church  of:  153. 

Stuart  :  author  of  the  Tinnevelly 
Manual,  126,  187. 

Stuart,  Lieut.  Col:  quelling  insur¬ 
rection  of  Vc-lu  Thampi,  488  : 
Travancore  soldiers  under,  422. 

Subba  Rao:  634:  Cullen’s  vengeance 
on,  558;  Dewan,  546;  Dewan  again, 
564;  resigns,  555. 

Subbayyan,  of  Varkala:  Dalava, 
364,  400. 

Subbayyan,  Sthanapathi:  453:  death 
of,  473. 

Subbu  Ay  van  :  258. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyan,  Vativliwaram: 
Dalawa,  400. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  E. ;  754. 

Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  V.  S.  ;  723  ; 
Dewan,  721;  on  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  722-723  ;  reads  the  Karitha, 

731. 

Subsidiary  foroe:  recall  of,  549. 

Suchlndram:  68,65;  epigraphio  re¬ 
cords  at,  178;  inscriptions  at  -of 
Cholas,  59;  -of  999  A.D.,  65 ;  -of 
Sri  Vallabha,  79;  -of  325  M.  E„ 
78;  .of  654  M.  E.,  131;  -of  712 
M.  E.,  172;  -of  720  M.  E  ,  173; 
-of  722  M.  E„  170,  178;  invasion 
of.  306;  Nanchi  Kuravan’s  influ¬ 
ence  over,  75  ;  records  in,  78  ; 
sathyagraha  at,  716. 

Suchlndram  temple  :  60;  burning  of 
the  great  oar  in,  307;  deity  of, 
359;  gifts  of  lands  to,  78,  79,  80, 
172;  Maharaja  of  Cochin  proceeds 
to,  358,  359;  tower  in,  617, 

Suffrein,  Admiral:  394. 

Sugar  Factory  at  Thakkala:  784, 
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SukasandiSaro  290  ;  reference  to 
Perumals  in,  27;  refers  to  Quilon 
as  the  Kulapuri  of  the  KQpakas, 
94;  refers  to  Venad  as  Kupaka, 
292. 

Sundarachola:  boasts  of,  58. 

Sundarachola  chathurvedimangalam: 
Suchlndram  renamed  as,  65. 

Sundara  Pandya:  struggle  with  Vlra 
PSndya,  100-103. 

Sundaram  Pillai :  identifies  Kupakaj 
290,  294;  on  the  alleged  peace 
offering  to  Chojas,  76-77 ;  on 
Apaneewaram  inscription,  293  .; 
on  the  date  of  Udaya  Mart'handa, 
80-81;  on  the  extent  of  Venad, 
84,  291;  on  GsSala  inscription,  82- 
83  on  Kupaka,  294  :  on  the 
Manalikkara  edict,  89-92;  on  the 
title  of  Vlra  Pandya,  II 9  ;  on  the 
Veliayani  inscription,  85  ;  on 
Attingal,  290. 

Sungas:  dynasty  of,  22. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah:  375. 

Surat:  1 95. 

Survey  Department:  687. 

Suspension  Bridge  at  Punalur:  629. 

Swadetabbimani :  14.  Ramakrisbna 
Pillai  editor  of,  701. 

Swathi  Thirunal  :  see  Rama  Varma. 

Syanamdaram  :  another  name  for 
Trivandrum,  68. 

Syrians:  grant  to,  539;  kindness  of 
Bani  Parvathi  Bayi  to,  539;  oldest 
Christian  subjects  of  Travancore, 
539. 

Syrian  Christian  copper  plates  :  14, 
46-49,  293. 

Syrian  Christian  women  :  permission 
to,  for  wearing  jackets,  583. 


T 

Tamil  Brahmans  :  residing  near  Srt 
Padmanabhaswami  temple,  217. 

Tamil  literature  :  ancient  books  in, 
about  ancient  Cheras,  19,  545; 
Uthram  Thirunal,  prefioient  in, 
564. 

Tamilnad  :  inhabitants  of,  135; 
rulers,  23;  schools,  605. 

Tanjore  :  59,  394;  inscriptions  of 
Baja  Baja  at,  73;  Baja  of,  an  ally 
of  English,  398. 

Tarshish  :  navy  of,  JO, 

Tattiri  Kovilakam :  KOyil  Tham- 
puran  of,  121. 

Taylor,  compiler  of  Oriental  Manu¬ 
scripts  :  236;  term  ‘Chsra’  used  for 
Travancore  by,  42 ;  view  that 
Narasappayya  defeated  Travan- 
oore  forces,  236. 

Telingana  Kujam  :  75. 

Tellieherry  :  British  forces  from, 
249;  Kerala  Varma  taken  to,  603; 
siege  of,  395. 

Temple:  at  Ambasamudram,  157;  at 
Chslapuram,  lithio  records  of,  59; 
at  IdarSkkudi,  129,  182;  at  Kajak- 
kad,  157;  at  Kalkujam,  uthsavam 

%  in,  226  ;  at  Kauyakumari,  60; 
endowments  by  Udaya  MSrthanda 
Varma  to,  170;  at  Kathinamkujam 
constructed  by  Sri  Vlra  Umay- 
amma,  87;  at  Kerajapuram,  116;. 
at  Mann&rksyil,  157;  at  Murugfir, 
149;  at  Mithranandapuram,  87;  at 
Padmanftbhapuram,  184,  362;  at 
Pallakkal,  170;  at  Puravari,  grant 
to,  79;  at  Puthugr&mam,  124; 
near  Quilon  of  Bhagavathi,  148; 
atQuilon,  71;  near Nagerooil,  185; 
of  Sri  Padmftnabhaswami,  105; 
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114,  212;  relation  with  State,  202- 
2 12;  at  Suchlndram,  61,  8),  172, 
178,  307,  358;  at  Thevalakkara, 
plundering  of,  174;  at  Thirunanthi- 
kkara,  73;  at  Thiruppathi,  179;  at 
Thiruvalla,  324  ;  at  Thiruvattar, 
105,  3o5  ;  at  Thiruvottiyur,  74;  at 
Thikkotit'hanam,  57;  at  Valiya- 
ohala,  68,  106;  authority  of  king 
over,  203;  dissensions  in,  204,  205; 
endowments  byUdaya  Mart'hScda 
Varma  to,  171;  homage  paid  to,  by 
kings,  204;  plunder  of,  by  Portu¬ 
guese,  1 74 1  Pr&yaschit'hams  given 
to,  by  kings,  205;  tenants  of,  clash 
between  the  officers  of  Adithya 
Varma  and,  173;  wealth  of,  213. 

Temple  Entry  Proclamation  :  727, 
7n6.770. 

Textile  Technology  ;  institute  of, 
779. 

Thaikkattu  Namputhiri  ;  307. 

Thaivaippu  gardens  :  657,  C5S- 

Thalakkulam  :  70,  451. 

Thalayalanganaru  :  battle  of,  25. 

ThalayOlapparampu  :  riot  at,  707. 

Thaliyathiri  :  5. 

Th&mara66eri  :  402,  407. 

Thamilakam  :  8,  20, 

Thampi  Iravi :  sesUmmini  Thampi. 

Th&mraparni  :  battle  of,  164-165, 
167,171;  banks  of,  169,179;  pil¬ 
lar  of  victory  on  the  banks  of, 
166,  180,  375. 

ThanchSvur  Ammavidu  :  709. 

ThankaWeri  ;  738;  Dutch  fort  at, 
380;  Dutch  capture  of,  from  Portu¬ 
guese,  263;  lease  of,  541;  smug¬ 
gling  of  tobacco  from,  594. 


Th&pu  Pillai :  Assistant  Commander- 
in-chief,  268;  Dalawa,  281. 

Tha»u  Pillai,  P.:  662-663. 

Thara  ;  86. 

Tharisa  church  :  grant  to,  94;  con¬ 
gregation  of,  46,  291. 

Thekkenputhar  :  gifts  to  SuchTndram 
temple  in,  78. 

Thekketat'hu  Bhattathiri  :  318;  bet¬ 
rayal  of,  317-318. 

Thekkumkiir  :  196,  268,  270,  3ll, 
330,  352,  382;  annexation  of,  318- 
319;  confederacy  of,  withZamorin, 
301 ;  help  by ,  to  Kay amkulam,  316; 
princess  of  Kottarakkara  escapes 
to,  331;  principality  of,  267;  Raja 
of.  an  ally  of  Dutch,  263;  request  to 
uesotiate  Dutch  with  Travancore, 
310  ;  helps  rebellion,  328;  joins 
the  confederacy  formed  by  Kay  am  - 
kujam  Raja,  318;  murder  of  junior 
prince  of,  319  ;  purchase  of  the 
tract  of  Punjar  from,  544;  seeks 
the  help  of  Cochin,  323-324. 

Thengappattanam:  2"6  ;  capture  of, 
by  Dutch,  303. 

ThenkaM  Pacdya  kings  :  Panthalam 
Rajas  of  the  line  of,  544. 

Thenmala:  Match  Factory  at,  784. 

Thenvalanallur  :  gifts  of  lands  to 
SuchTndram  in,  78. 

Thermopylae:  415. 

Thevalakkara.;  expedition  of  Portu  - 
guess  to,  174. 

Thev&rat'hu  Koyikkal:  295;' construc¬ 
tion  of,  230. 

Thirumala:  rock  at,  337-  __ 

ThirumaladSva  :  deputed-  by  Achyu- 
tha  to  south,  164. 
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Thirumala  Nayak:  34;  <alleged  in¬ 
vasion  of,  187-191,  237;  projects 
of,  1-91. 

Thirumatampn:  of  H.  H.  SrT  Oliithra 
Thirunaj,  725  ;  of  H-  E.  MAr- 
tfhanda  Varma  Uthrafam  Tliiru- 
na],  782. 

Thirunanthikbara  temple:  73,  74. 

Thirunavaikbujam  -.  insoription  at, 
129. 

Thiruppathi:  temple  at,  164;  attempt 
of  plunder  by  D’Souza,  174;  grant 
by  the  king  of  ■  Travancore  to, 
179. 

Thiruvadandai  record;  06. 

Thiruval&ngad  platos:  61. 

Tkiruvalla  :  authority  of  king  of 
Venad  over,  84;  Kalluppara  in, 
643:  settlement  of  Ay  kings  at, 
297;  taluk  of,  56,  297;  temple  of, 
Marthanda  Vartna  captures,  324; 
rights  of  Ooehin  over,  324;  virgin 
lands  in,  655. 

Tkiruvallatn:  inscription  at,  77- 

Thiruvampadi:  82. 

Thiruvanohikkujam  :  0,  20,  26,  27, 
35,  46,  48,  72. 

Thiruvaunamala:  shrine  of,  164. 

Thiruvanvaofur  :  insoription  at,  56. 

Thiruvaratfukavu  :  24. 

Thiruvarpu  :  sathyagraha  at,  716. 

Thimvati  ;  temple  of  Vtrastftan?6- 
waram  at,  105;  insoription  at,  106, 
117  ;  coronation  of  Ravi  Varma 
at,  105. 

Thiruvafi ;  .Travancore  kings  known 
•as,  190. 

Thiruvaftar  Ammavldu:  709. 


TliiruvattuvSi :  grant  of  lands  in, 

66. 

Thiruvenkifa  Emperuman:  178. 

ThiruvifaikkOdu:  insoription  at,  124. 

Thiruvithkmksdu:  49,  50. 

Thiruvottiydr:  inscription  at,  74. 

ThTyas:  take  refuge  in  Travancore, 
443. 

Tkodupula;  055,  676. 

Thondi:  25,  27. 

Thornton  ;  on  tho  incident  at 
Alloppey,  479. 

ThOffappai  Namputhiri:  447. 

TkOttappaHi:  limbor  bridgo  at,  790, 

ThOvaln;  365;  fort  at,  348;  horse 
breeding  maintained  at,  553; 
mountains  of,  151.  ;  taluk  of,  232, 
518,  584,  661,  663. 

Thribkuvanadevi:  Udaya  M&rt'handa 
tho  fathor  of,  80. 

Thridhinottu  mala:  37. 

Thrikkalur  :  Muklidom  Ali  killed  at, 
395. 

ThrikshaLhraohudamani  :  title  of 
Ravi  Varma,  107. 

Thrippuoit'hura:  419. 

Thrkkanamkudi:  269;  bell  inscription 
at,  131,298. 

'l'hrkkotit'hanam:  insoription  at,  57. 

Thrppadid&nam:  348. 

Thrppappur  swarupam:  05,  281 , 283, 

200. 

Thrppathisaram:  272. 

Thulapurushadanam:  by  Ravi  Ravi 
Varma,  184. 

ThuJJal  :  eneouragement  by  Mar- 
t'handa  Varma,  362. 
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Thumbio'hi  Nflyak:  104. 

Tinnevelly  :  354,  365,  366,  368,  386, 
408;  boundary  of,  defined,  570; 
communication  with,  51 3;  conquest 
of,  Udaya  Mart'bapda  in,  157; 
district  of,  13,  43,  59,  89, 126, 163, 
169,  179,  290,  485,  548  ;  formed 
a  portion  of  Travancore,  60; 
inhabitants  of,  60;  Mahfuz  Khan 
proceeds  to,  333  ;  marauder 
from,  240  ;  M&rt'handa  Varma 
gets  a  few  squadrons  of  horses 
from,  309,  343;  Muhammad  Ali’s 
visit  to,  369;  officer  commanding 
the  army  in,  406;  Pallakkal  in, 
170;  Panakudi  in,  172; poligars of, 
262,  375;  political  conditions  of, 
365  ;  R&mayyan  proceeds  to, 
383,  372  ;  Rama  Varma’s  tour 
of,  399;  smuggling  from,  394 ; 
sway  of  Bhfithalavlra  over,  157; 
Tipu’s  schemes  against,  429; 
tobacco  manufacture  at,  630; 
Travancore  maintains  her  position 
in,  396;  troops  from,  458;  Yusuf 
Khan  withdraws  to,  367;  weavers 
etc.  to  settle  at  Kotfar,  439-410. 

Tinnevelly  tenure  :  618. 

Tipu  Sultan  :  48,  49,  353,  354,  392, 
394,  399,  4L1,  442,  444,  448,  485, 
544,  610;  colours  of,  443;  compel¬ 
led  to  retreat  from  Travancore, 
421;  descends  into  Malabar,  401, 
407;  defeat  of,  by  English,  426- 
427;  defeat  of,  by  Travancore,  413- 
415;  diplomacy  of,  403-431;  en¬ 
ters  Travancore,  412-413;  sends 
Kharitha  to  Rama  Varma,  404; 
marches  to  Palghat,  395 ;  plan  of, 
against  Travancore,  415.416;  plans 
foy  the  invasion  of  Travancore, 


408 ;  reoccupation  of  Malabar  by, 
397;  seeks  the  help  of  French,  425; 
sympathies  of  Dutch  towards,  410; 
treaty  of  Mangalore  with  the 
English,  398;  treaty  of  Seringa- 
patam  with  the  English,  427-428. 

Tobaoco  :  abolition  of  monopoly  on, 
594. 

Topasses  Silvester  Mendes  :  312, 
313,  315. 

Town  Conservancy  and  Improve¬ 
ment  Aot  :  679. 

Town  Improvement  Committee  ;  680, 

Trade  Agent :  783. 

Trade  Unions  Aot  :  786. 

Transport  Department  ;  788-789. 

Travancore  Archaelogical  Report  : 
234, 

Travancore  Carnatic  Brigade;  477, 
482. 

Travancore  Credit  Bank  :  787-788. 

Travancore  University  :  778-780. 

Treaty  :  between  the  Dutch  and 
Kotfarakkara,  201  ;  between  the 
Dutch  and  Karunagappalli,  201, 
252,462-468;  with  Kerala  Varma, 
229;  of  Madras,  385;  of  Mangalore, 
398;  of  Mannar,  309-310;  of 
MSvelikkara,  320-322,  326;  of 

Serihgapatam,  427-428 ;  with 
Cochin,  331-358  ;  with  the  Dutch 
198-201  ;  with  the  English,  with 
Portuguese,  153,  176  ;  with  the 
Zamorin,  361. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles  :  on  Dewan 
Ramiengar,  637;  prejudiced  view 
of,  585-586. 

Trichinopoly  :  187,  258;  arrival  of 
Col.  St.  Leger  from,  486;  British 
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regiment  to  proceed  to,  475.  defeat 
of  Hyder  at,  384  ;  execution  of 
offenders  at,  505;  king  of,  371; 
Nawab  of,  Travanoore  did  not 
havo  any  political  relationship 
with,  259;  poligars  of,  375;  viats  of 
Riima  Varma  to,  256,  258- 

Trichar  ;  869;  Calicut  force  defeated 
at,  360;  capture  of,  by  SirdarKhan, 
388  ;  military  headquarters  of 
Zamorin,  330;  occupation  of,  by 
M&rifhanda  Pillai,  360 ;  Raja  of 
Ampalappula  to  stay  at,  332;  R&ja 
of  K&yamkulata  sends  bis  army  in 
disguise  to,  31(5;  Tipu  orders  his 
army  to  march  through,  421. 

Trilinga  :  king  of,  61. 

Trivandrum  :  285,  343,  489,  498, 
640,  600;  agricultural  farm  at, 659; 
Alakappa  Muthaliy&r  proceeds 
to,  272;  assembly  of,  85;  Ayurveda 
college  at,  679;  body  of  troops 
ordered  to  march  to,  458;  canton¬ 
ment  of,  344;  Ch5]a  inscription  at, 
65;  construction  of  oanal  to,  531; 
deolared  conservancy  town,  679  ; 
distriot  of,  280;  establishment  of 
Arts  College  at,  605  ;  Contral  Jail 
at,  617  ;  central  road  board  at, 
714;  free  school  at,  592;  Huzur 
Cutcherry  eto.,  shifted  to,  546; 
included  in  VenSd,  84;  industrial 
museum  at,  708;  inscription  at, 
106-107;  invasion  of,  by  Kerala 
Varma,  228;  mutineers  march 
to,  458  ;  Napier  Museum  at, 
569;  Observatory  at,  552;  opening 
of  a  port  near,  498;  Police  Train¬ 
ing  Sohool  at,  694:  Public  Library 
at,  703;  Pullikkottu  palace  at,  219, 
2(2;  rubber  factory  at.  784  ;  Sri 
Mnlam  Technical  School  at,  701; 


templo  at,  629,  617;  town  of,  456; 
Valiya-chSla  Mahadevar  Koyil  at, 
68:  Velu  Thampi’s  corpse  takon 
to,  492  ;  Victoria  Jubilee  Town 
Hall  at,  702;  visit  of  Lord  Napier 
to,  610;  visit  of  Cochin  prinoe  to, 
358;  visit  of  Sir  William  Denison 
to,  607;  warehouse  at,  613;  well, 
known,  68;  Zilla  Court  at,  575. 

Trivandrum  Boat  Club:  790. 

Trivandrum  Division:  572. 

Trivandrum  Electric  Supply  Scheme: 
714,  723. 

Trivandrum  Museum  Plates  :  62-63. 

Trivandrum  Public  Library  :  779. 

Trivandrum  Tennis  Club  :  790. 

Trivandrum  Wator  Works  :  714. 

Tuberoulosis  Hospital  :  at  Nagerooil, 
781. 

Tu]u  Khandam  :  4. 

Tundis :  10. 

Turbeut  Aii  Khan  :  servant  of  Tipu 
Sultan,  419. 

Turks:  at  the  oourt  of  SwSthi  Thiru- 
naj,  564;  Indo-European  trade  of, 
137. 

Tuticorin:  174,  493;  Dutch  agents  at, 
366;  Vi(hala’s  oamp  at,  177. 

u 

Udayagiri  :  Alakappa  Mutkaliy&r 
encamps  at,  272  ;  D’Lannoy  dies 
at,  390  ;  D’Lanuoy’s  grave  at, 
308  ;  foundery  at,  340;  military 
transferred  to,  619;  military  store? 
at,  440, 
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Udayagiri  fort :  confinement  of  oon  - 
spirators  in,  457;  fall  of,  488. 

Udayagiri  hill :  fortifications  of,  340. 

Udaya  M&rt’handa  Mandapam:  in¬ 
scription  at,  72. 

Udaya  MSrt'h&nda  Varma  :  Kollam 
era  founded  by,  50,  51,  62,  82, 
291. 

Udaya  Mfirt'hSnda  Varma  (348-364 
M.  EJ:  80-81;  GoS&la  inscription 
of,  84;  reign  of,  80-82,  85. 

Udaya  MSrt'hSndaVarma  (398  M.E  ): 
Thiruva|l&r  inscription  of,  92. 

Udaya  MSrt'handa  Varma,  Vira 
Ravi,  426  M.E.:  Attur  plate  of,  297- 
298. 

Udaya  MSrtihandaVarma  (491  M.E.); 
identified  with  Vira  P&ndya,  97; 
successor  of  Ravi  Varma,  116, 
118-119. 

Udaya MSrt’hfindaVarma  (658  M.E.): 
Prince,  133. 

Udaya  M&rt'h&ndaVarma  (687  M.E.): 

149. 

Udaya  M&rt'h&nda  Varma.  Bhfithala 
Vira  Sri  Vira:  battle  of,  at 
ThSmrapami,  164-166,  171  ; 

claims  of  Vijayanagar  conquest, 
167-164;  great  king,  157,  171-172; 
PSndya  king  assailed  by,  164  ; 
programme  of  conquest  by,  163; 
reign  of,  156-172  ;  SSnthi  service 
at  Suchlndram  in  the  name  of, 
172. 

Udaya  M&rtfh&nda  Varma :  184  ; 

RSma  Varma  co-regent  of,  181; 
suooceds  Uooi  Kerala  Varma, 
181,  743. 

Udayampernr;  326;  king  of  V  enad’s 
authority  over,  84. 

Udaya  Varma  of  Kolat'hun&d:  351, 


Uddanda  Sfisthri :  351. 

Ugra  Perjivaluthi  ;  25. 

Umadevi  :  Queen  of  Quilon,  93,  94, 
95, 118;  rule  of,  297-298. 

Umakeralam  224. 

Umayamma  R6ni:  232,  251,  276, 
286;  adoption  by,  from  Kslafhu- 
nad,  228;  adoption  of  Koc’hurS- 
man  Unni  PandSrat'hil,  221;  alisn- 
ation  of  prominent  men  by,  227; 
assumes  regenoy,  226  ;  enters  into 
truce  with  Kerala  Varma,  229; 
foundation  of  alliance  with  English 
laid  by,  231;  grants  of  privileges 
to  English,  231;  help  to,  by  Kerala 
Varma,  224 ;  KalippSnkulam 
incident  not  true,  217,  219,  220- 
225  ;  leads  an  army  against 
Kerala  Varma,  229  ;  paintod 
as  a  helpless  woman,  220;  proceeds 
to  1  hiruvaflar  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Adithya  Varma,  222; 
proceeds  to  Attingal  with  the 
minor  prince,  228;  regenoy  of, 
226-231;  suggestion  that  Keraja 
Varma  was  assassinated  with  the 
connivance  of,  235 . 

Umayamma,  Sri  Vira  :  daughter 
(son?)  of  Devadaran  Keraja  Varma, 
87. 

Ummini Thampi(Thampi Iravi) :  532; 
appointed  De wan,  490;  banishment 
of,  505;  dismissal  of,  503-504;  leads 
arising,  504-505;  MahSraja’s  lack 
of  faith  in,  509;  man  of  capacity, 
608-509;  police  establishment 
formed  by,  617;  quarrels  of,  with 
BSla  R&ma  Varma,  499;  retaliation 
of,  504-505 ;  seeks  the  help  of 
British  Government,  499;  sets  up 
Pychy  Raja  as  a  claimant  to  the 
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throne,  504;  zeal  of,  to  apprehend 
Velu  Thampi,  491 . 

University  Act  ;  779. 

University  Labour  Corps  :  790. 

Unnftyi  V&riyar  :  444. 

Uooeri  Pillai :  leader  of  Nayars  and 
Muhammadans  who  attaoked  the 
Portuguese,  155. 

Unni  Kfraja  Yarma  :  succoeded  to 
headship  of  Chirava,  172. 

Unni  Kr-raja  Varma,  BhuthalavTra  : 
defeat  of  Badagas  during  the 
reign  of,  175-177;  Kama  Varma 
the  successor  of,  180. 

Unni  Keraja  Varma,  SrT  Vlra  :  of 
Jayasimhan&d,  succeeds  R5ma 
■  Varma  in  731  M.  1?.,  180- 
181. 

Unni  Kerala  Varma  ;  invasion  of 
Thirumala  during,  187-192  ;  reign 
of,  185-192;  succeeded  by  Ravi 
Varma,  196. 

Unni  Kerala  Varma  :  276,  278; 
adoption  in  863  M.  E.,  232. 

Unni  Kerala  Varma  ;  successor  of, 
Ravi  Varma  aocording  to  Nagam 
Aiya  and  Shungoonny  Menon, 
241. 

Unnunllisandetam :  a  composition 
by  a  contemporary  of  Ravi  Varma 
KulaSekkara,  114;  description  of 
Kollam  as  Kulapuri  of  Kupakas  in, 
292;  omission  of  Attingal  in,  290; 
reference  to  Quilon,  as  the  capital 
of  the  King  ofVen&d,  94;  reference 
to  Adi  thy  a  Vamia’s  suoeess  over 
Thurushkas,  101  ;  reference  to  the 
victories  of  Adithya  Varma,  111, 

Upanisbads  ;  17,  39. 


Ur  :  ruins  of.  9. 

Uralars  :  38,  519. 

U t' ham achoj avaJanSd  :  780. 

Uthrara  Thirnnal  :  see  MarllhJnda 
Varma. 

Utfupurns  ;  338,  347,  529,  G53,  693. 

V 

Vaccination  Department  :  started  so 
early  as  988  M.  E„  080. 

Vadakara:  Polignr  of,  365;  village 
of,  granted  to  Reddy  Rao  as  a 
Jnghir,  S30. 

Vaikam  :  6,  7  ;  Adithya  Varma  ex- 
tended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
.Dfvnswams,  120;  establishment  of 
Zilla  Court  at,  515;  family  of 
Vatakkumkbr  R&jns  still  living  at, 
339;  riot  at  ThalayOlapparampu 
in,  707',  sathyagraha  at,  710,  716; 
taluk  of,  7,  303 ;  visit  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to,  71C. 

Vaipin  :  island  of,  6,  362,  407,  483. 

Vaishnava  Alwfirs  :  26. 

Valankai  :  a  tax,  172. 

Valanjiyars :  86. 

Vfilappalli :  7,  66;  in  Kunnat'hunftd, 
543. 

Valiyachila :  441 . 

Valiya  Dewanji  ;  441. 

Valiyakoyikkal  palace  :  278  ;  con¬ 
struction  of,  230. 

Valiyatbura  :  470,  491. 

VallabhadSva,  Sri  :  79. 

Vallabhan  Kctha :  72, 
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Valliy&r :  grants  made  by  Ch?ra 
Udaya  Mart'handa  Varma  in,  127; 
grants  made  by  Sri  Vallabhadeva 
in,  79;  invasion  of,  by  Zemindar  of 
Rettiy&purani,  226;  possessions  of 
Travancore  in,  332-333;  territory 
granted  to  Thribhuvanadevi  in 
honour  of  her  marriage  in,  80; 
Umayamma  RSni  proceeds  to,  226. 

Vajjuvanftd :  46,  66,  401. 

Y&lmlki ;  17. 

V&manapuram  :  eapture  of,  by  the 
Dutch,  308- 

Vanavanmahadevi  :  Chera  princess, 
63. 

Vanchi  ;  43;  Chera  kings  of,  25,  28, 
45. 

Vanohikkuttat’hu Pillai  :  273. 

Vanchlndravilasam  ;  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  S  hash  tyabd  apart' hi 
of  Siu  MQlam  Thiruna],  709. 

Vanohipftla  :  42,  43. 

Vanchivfnthan  :  43,  190. 

V&nadaraya  ;  conquering  of,  165. 

Van  Angelbeck,  the  most  worshipful 
John  Gerard;  Governor  of  Nether¬ 
lands  India,  409. 

Vander  Hagen,  8.:  194. 

Van  Goens  :  appearance  at  the  head 
of  a  large  fleet  at  Quilon,  197; 
embarks  for  Malabar,  for  captur¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
197  ;  capture  of  Portuguese  fort 
at  Coehin  by,  197;  wrong  nations 
of,  on  the  extent  of  Travancore 
territory,  276. 

Van  Imhoff:  arrival  at  Malabar,  301; 
informs  the  supreme  Government 
at  Batavia  of  the  power  of  Tra¬ 


vancore,  302;  instals  a  princess  as 
the  ruler  of  ElayedatfhuswarQpam, 
303;  interview  of,  with  M&rt'haoda 
Varma,  302-303. 

Vanjippula  ;  Edavaka,  543. 

VaOC&ns  :  abolition  of  poll-tax  ou, 
533. 

Van  Rheede  :  222,  223,  285;  on 
Attingal,  283,  286,  287 ;  on 
the  Attingal  Ranis,  221  ;  on 
Adit-hya  Varma,  213. 

Var&han  ;  coining  of,  617,  618. 

Varappula  :  Zamorin’s  military 
station  at,  330. 

Variyam  ;  of  the  Etta'ayOgam,  206. 

Varkala ;  canal,  7,  617  place  of 
pilgrimage,  132;  Edava  near,  339; 
improvement  of,  364;  inscription 
at,  92,  132;  Umayamma  flani 

proceeds  to,  228. 

Varnakalakam  :  5- 

Varthema,  Ludovico  :  arrival  of, 
at  Quilon,  136. 

Vasudeva  ;  author  of  RSmakatlia. 
125. 

Vasudevanallur  :  besiege  of,  367. 

Vatakkumkur  :  268,  352;  confederacy 
with  Zamorin,  261;  forces  of  Mar- 
ihSnda- Varma  directed  against, 
318;  principality  of,  267;  help  to 
Kayarnkulam  by,  316  ;  Raja  of, 
196,  332;  -  ally  of  the  Dutch,  263 ;  - 
family  of,  319;  -  grants  a  tract  of 
eountry  at  Vedhur  to  Dutch,  303; 
murder  of,  319;  Punjar  chief  sub¬ 
ject  to,  544  .  seeks  the  help  of  the 
Raja,  of  Cochin,  324. 

VataS4eri:  dsvadana  lands  at,  78'; 
inscription  at,  237  ;  Jayasimha- 
d§va’s  tour  of,  149, 
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Va{a46eri  Ammavtdu:  709- 

Vafayattu  Pillai:  287. 

VayupurSnam  :  mention  of  Kerala 
in,  9. 

Vedas:  17. 

VeJJ&yani:  inscription  at,  83,  85. 

Vellore:  426;  bosiego  of,  by  Hyder, 
394.  ' 

VeluThampi:  431,  461,  467,  468, 
501,  509,  510,  532,  545,  662  • 
Dajawa,  455;  discussion  with  Kesi- 
dent,  460;  efficiency  of  govern¬ 
ment  of,  508;  end  of,  491-493: 
grows  powerful,  457-458;  intri¬ 
gues  against,  456-459;  M&cnulay 
against,  471-473;  Mulakuma{istla, 
453;  Proclamation  of,  at  Kundara, 
481;  reforms  of,  455  456;  respon¬ 
sibility  of,  for  the  incident  at 
Alleppey,  480-481. 

Venice;  137. 

Venkata  Rao,  Gundo  Panditha  :  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  53J-5'11,  553,  554; 
Dewan,  -r3J;  Dewan  again,  553; 
favourite  of  Mac  Dowell,  5  9  : 
resignation  of,  546,  554. 

Venkata  Rao,  Janardana  Kao  alias 
Reddy  Rao  :  administration  of, 
528-530  :  Dewan,  528  ;  Dewan 
again,  556  ;  grant  of  Jaghir  to, 
530;  inefficiency  of,  328;  resigna¬ 
tion  of,  559.  sons  of.  dismissed 
from  service,  559. 

Venkayya  :  identifies  Kanthajur 
with  Vilmjam,  68  ;  on  Srt  Valla, 
bhan  KOtlia,  56. 

Venmani,  (Betimeni)  :  kingdom  of, 
'267. 

Venni;  battle  of,  20,  24. 


Ventumankonta  Bbuthalavfra:  a  title 
of  Travancore  kings,  157,  172, 
173. 

Verapoly  :  advanoe  of  Mysore 
troops  to,  417  ;  English  fort  at, 
374. 

Vetans:  13,  514. 

Viceroy’s  Executive  Council :  offer 
of  a  seat  in,  to  ViSSkhamThirunS], 
636. 

Victoria  Hospital  :  founding  of,  702- 
703. 

Victoria  Jubileo  Town  Hall  ;  found¬ 
ing  of,  702. 

Victoria,  Quoen  :  626  ;  assumption 
of  title  of  Empress  of  India  by, 
625  ;  confers  title  of  K.  C-  S-  I. 
on  Ayilyam  Thirun&l  Mab&r&ja, 
608  ;  death  of,  705  ;  Diamond 
Jubilee  of,  703  ;  Golden  Jubilee 
of,  703  ;  presents  sent  by,  590: 
Prince  Albert  oonsortof,  569;  Pro¬ 
clamation  of,  584. 

Vijayanagar  :  134,  187;  Ae'hyutha- 
devar&ya  of,  42  ;  claims  of  suzer- 

•  ainty  over  Travancoro  examined, 
157-169,  161  :  collision  of,  with 
Travancore  during  the  time  of 
Udaya  Mart'h&nda  Varma,  157  ; 
conflicts  of,  with  Travancore,  164, 
17/  ;  defeat  of,  at  KOR&r, 
176  ;  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Vi(ha!a,  180  ;  empire  of,  .110, 
114;  invasions  by,  49;  kings  of, 
109,  115;  kingdoms  and  principa¬ 
lities  which  grew  from  the  ashes 
of,  268  ;  magnificence  of,  112  ; 
operation  of,  in  Travancore  met 
with  an  effective  and  effioient  oppo¬ 
sition,  134-135;  patrons  of  Hindu 
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faith,  163;  peace  with,  concluded 
by  Rama  Varma,  180;  political 
conditions  of  South  India  at  the 
time  of  the  growth  of  the  power 
of,  159  ;  relation  of,  with  Travan. 
core,  161;  second  dynasty  of,  162; 
second  invasion  of,  under  Vifhala, 
179-180;  suzerainty  of,  over  Trav- 
anoore  nothing  more  than  a  myth, 
165,  356;  Travancore  kings  able  to 
gain  victories  over,  209;  Travancore 
never  a  trihutary  of,  160,  162, 
165,  170,  171,  177,  179,  192, 
256. 

Vijayaragadeva  :  73  ;  identified 

with  .  Ksviladhikarikal  of  the 
Kstfayam  plate,  74  ;  Iravi  NUi 
daughter  of,  74  ;  succeeds  Stftanu 
Ravi  according  to  a  Travancore 
archaeologist,  73. 

Vijayaraghava  Deva:  55, 

Vikki  Annan;  honoured  by  Adithya 
Ch5ja  and  StfianuRavi,  73. 

Vikrama  Ch3la ;  successor  of 
ICulSt'hunga,  77. 

Vikramadithya  VI :  defeats  Rajiga 
of  Vengi,  77;  the  hero  of  Vikra- 
mSnkadEvacharitha  of  Bilhana,  77. 

Vilayartham  :  657,  658. 

Vilinjam :  50,  51,  62,  73  ;  capture 
of  by  -Paranthaka,  75;  -Raja 
Rfija,  64  ;  factory  at,  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  the  English  for  the 
erection  of,  195;  fight  at,  63,  74; 
flagstaff  at,  permission  for  erect¬ 
ion  of,  374  ;  identified  with 
KSnthaiarsSla  by  Yenkayya,  68  ; 
improving  of,  439;  not  a  part 
of  Venad,  71;  P8ndya  king  de- 
•  feated  near,  63;  port  of,  70;  re¬ 
naming  of,  64,  65;  territories  of 


the  Ay  kings  extended  to,  68. 

Vilinjamana  RajecdrachOjapattatiam; 
71. 

Village  Panchayat  Act;  681,  713. 

Village  Panchayat  Courts:  671. 

Villava:  king  of,  61. 

Vira  Ballala  III:  102, 109;  viotories 
of,  over  Muhammadans,  159- 

Vlrakfrajapuram  :  capital  of  Vlra- 
keraja,  49;  temple  of,  92. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma,  166  M.  E.:  56. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma  (311  A.  X>.) : 
crowning  of,  49. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma,  (292-320  M.E.): 
76,  77. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma  (689-691  M.  E.)i 
151. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma ;  Paliyathu 
Achan’s  advice  to,  196. 

Vira  Keraja  Varma  :  of  Perakat’hh- 
vali,  251,  275;  olaims  the  sover¬ 
eignty  over  VenSd,  227-229. 

Vira  Kerala  Varma  :  prince  of 
Cochin,  358-359. 

Vlralam  (Vlrakera|apuram)  ;  siege 
of,  280;  village  of,  86. 

Vira  MSrthSnda  Varma  :  (8th  cent.) 
49. 

Vira  Pandya  :  defeat  of,  at  the 
hands  of  Ravi  Varma  Kula- 
Sekhara,  102-104,  105,  108;  defeat 
of,  by  Sri  Vira  Udaya  MSrtfhSnda 
Varma,  119  :  flight  of,  102  ;  not 
defeated  by  Malik  Kafur  in  open 
battle,  102  ;  strength  regained 
by,  102  ;  struggle  with  Sundara 
Pandya,  100. 

Vira  Pandya :  assumption  of  the 
title  of,  by  Udaya  MSrthanda 
misunderstood,  118-119. 
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Vlrappuli  ana  :  157. 

Vlra  Ravi  Kerala  Varma  (368  M.  E.j: 
92. 

VlraBavi  Udaya  Marifhanda  Varma 
(426  M.  E.)  :  successor  of  Eavi 
Keraja  Varma,  92. 

VTraSSkhara  Chela  :  help  rendered  to 
Chandrasekhara  PSndya  by  Krl- 
shnadevarSya  against,  ICS. 

Vlra  SOmeSwara  :  Iioysala  king,  99. 

Virut’hi  Committee:  654. 

Virut'hi  servico  :  537,  653,  654. 

Viruthikkar  :  relief  to,  696. 

ViSakham  Thirunal  Maharaja  :  647, 
682  ;  consort  of,  709  ;  on  Inter¬ 
portal  Convention,  599-600  ;  on 
Madava  Bao,  615  ;  prince,  590  ; 
speeoh  on  the  opening  of  the 
head-works  of  Puifhanar,  661. 

Vishnu  :  1,  37,  56. 

Viesoher,  Canter  :  277,  287 ;  accuses 
the  English  for  ill  eonduet,  264; 
charges  framed  against  the  Rani 
by,  248-249;  on  the  extent  ef 
Travanoore,  276;  on  the  incident 
at  Attingal,  247 ;  on  Nfiyar  aristo¬ 
cracy,  355  ;  on  the  privileges  of 
Brahmans,  339  ;  on  Travanoore 
soldiers,  342. 

ViSwanatha  Nfiyak  :  164,  165,  176. 

Vifhala:  agreement  of,  with  Travan- 
core,  177  ;  defeat  of,  180  ;  de¬ 
puted  to  south  by  tho  king  of 
Vijayanagar,  175;  invasion  of, 
179-180;  offering  in  the  temple 
of  SuehTndram  for  the  benefit 
of,  178  ;  probably  killed  in  the 
second  invasion  of  Travanoore, 
180;  reference  to,  in  Sucklndram 
temple  inscription,  178. 


Vizagapatatn:  H.  H.  MaharElni  Ssthu 
Parvathi  Bayi  entortained  by 
ladies  of,  776. 


w 

Wallace,  Col.:  485, 

Wnllair  :  tour  of  Their  Highnesses  to, 
775. 

Wandiwash  :  besiege  of,  by  Hyder, 
394. 

Warren  Hastings:  tho  statesmanship 
of,  394. 

Water  Supply  Schome :  for  Slien- 
cotta  and  Alleppey,  789-790;  for 
Trivandrum. 

Watts,  M.  E. :  723  ;  Dewan,  711;  re¬ 
forms  of,  -  communications,  714  ; 
-  education  and  publio  health,  715; 
-land  revenue,  712-713  ;  -Panoha- 
yat,  713-714  ;  -  sooial  and  quasi  - 
roligious,  716-718  ;  rotirement  of, 
721. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of:  457,  463, 
467,  468. 

Welsh,  Col.:  as  the  attack  on  Tra- 
vancore  by  British  forces,  488  i 
on  the  frontier  defenoes  of  Tra- 
vancere,  486-487. 

Wenlock,  Lord  :  673  ;  visit  to  Tra¬ 
vanoore  of,  704. 

Western  Ghats  :  6,  16,  58,  111,  172. 

White  Jews :  46. 

Wilks,  Col.  :  on  tho  purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  Ayakkcfta  by 
the  Maharaja,  411-412. 

Wilberforoe :  599. 

William,  Sir  Charles  Stuart :  738, 
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'  Willingdon,  Lord:  visit  of,  to  Tra- 
vaneore,  704,  750-752;  H.  H.  SrT 
Chithra  Thirunfl  presided  over 
the  farewell  banquet  to,  763. 

Willingdon  Water  Works,  Trivan¬ 
drum,  715. 

Wilson,  W.  J-:  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Madras  Army,  424. 

Wilson  :  on  the  incident  at  PalJa- 
t'hurut'hi,  478-479;  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Travaneore  during  the 
time  of  Macaulay,  496. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles ;  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  690- 

World’s  Fair  at  Lousiapa  :  569. 

Wynfd  :  29,  486. 

X 

Xavier,  Francis  :  facilities  given  by 
Travanoore  Mah&r&ja  •  for  the 
evangelistic  mission  of,  1  73 ;  on  the 
kidnapping  of  a  servant  of  the 
king  by  the  Portuguese,  174;  part 
in  the  victory  of  Travanoore  over 
Vijayapagar,  176 ;  part  in  the 
peace  entered  into  between  R&ma 
Varma  and  Vijayanagar,  177. 

Xerxes ;  415. 


Y 

Yftdava  kings  :  Ravi  Varma  lord  of, 
298. 

Yftdavas  ;  10Q, 


Yadu  family  :  93. 

Yaduuatfiabhyudayam  :  293. 

Yanaikat  :Sey  ;  25. 

Yavanas  ;  23,  105;  Chera  king’s 
viotory  over,  19. 

YCgakkSr:  210,  212,  223,  256,  347; 
appeal  to  Maha.rf.ja  to  settle 
differences  by,  242 ;  charge  of 
murdering  of  Adithya  Varma  by, 
false,  ■  218  ;  checking  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of,  133;  disputes  with  the 
king,  212-214. 

Youth  League  ;  agitation  by,  794- 
796. 

Yusuf  Khan  :  besiege  of  Vfisudeva- 
nallur,  366,  367  ;  enemy  of  the 
English,  442;  fall  of,  367  ;  hanged 
like  a  dog,  368  ;  instructed  by  the 
English  to  cede  Kalakk&d  to  Tra¬ 
vaneore,  366  ;  opens  negotiations 
with  Travaneore,  366  ;  rebels 
against  Nawab,  367 ;  struggles  with 
the  English,  441;  summoned  to 
Madras,  368;  terms  to  French  for 
help,  368, 


z 

Zamorin  :  287,  327,  356,  381,  386, 
388,  390,  634;  abandons  the  fort 
of  Palghat,  397  ;  assistance  sought 
by  English  in  crushing  Hyder, 
395;  attacked  by  Portuguese,  152; 
attempts  to  regain  the  possessions, 
387  ;  buys  off  the  Dutoh,  358; 
commits  suicide,  379;  confederacy 
headed  by,  261,  441  ;  conquers 
portions  of  the  territories  of  the 
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Rfija  of  Palghat,  378  ;  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Tipu,  378;  -Travan- 
oore,  339  ;  Portuguese  and  Coohin, 
140,  146-147;  devastation  of 
Coohin  by,  140  ;  endeavours  of 
Tipu  to  prevail  on,  403  ;  endea¬ 
vours  made  to  drive  Portuguese 
out  of  Quilon,  143  ;  flees  to  Tra- 
vanoore,  387  ;  forces  of,  stationod 
at  Purakkfid  and  Alangad,  369  ; 
friendship  of  Edappalli  ohief  with, 
643  ;  friendship  with  English  a 
danger  to  Dutoh,  304;  indemnity 
agreed  to  be  paid  by,  379;  Krishna- 
dSvarfiya  comes  into  oontaot 
with,  162  ;  places  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  country  at  the 
hands  of  French  governor,  386; 
possession  of,  367;  queen  of 
Gersoppa  encouraged  by,  182; 
questions  the  pretensions  of  the 
Dutoh,  268 ;  rebellion  in  the 


northern  district  at  the  instigation 
of,  328  ;  refuge  given  by,  to  the 
family  of  the  Raja  of  Vajakkum. 
kflr,  319  ;  reinstatement  of,  pro. 
mise  of  Travanoore  to  Hyder  for 
the,  383,  repulsed  from  Purakkfid 
by  D’Lannoy  and  Rfimayyan,  334; 
seeks  the  help  of  Dutoh,  387;  seeks 
permanent  allianoe  with  Travan- 
eore,  360-361;  subsidy  to  Hyder 
not  paid  by,  386  ;  suooosses  in 
Coohin,  329-330,  367;  supports  the 
dipossessed  branoh  of  the  Coohin 
ruling  house,  196;  supports  Rfija  of 
EdappaJJi  against  Portuguese, 
153  ;  treaty  with  -Coohin,  142; 
-Dutoh,  194;  -English,  195. 

Zenana  Mission  Hospital  :  grant  to, 
678. 

Zilla  Courts  :  abolition  of,  601 ;  Civil 
Courts  Aot  relating  to,  639  ;  esta¬ 
blishment  of,  516,  561. 
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PREFACE 


The  documents  published  in  this  Volume  are  of  great 
historical  value.  Chronologically  they  range  from  550  to 
1046  M.  E.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  discovery 
of  these  documents  is  due  to  the  gracious  permission 
granted  to  me  to  peruse  the  large  mass  of  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  Palace  and  the  Mathilakam  as  well  as  the 
Huzur  Central  Records.  The  deep  personal  interest  taken 
by  the  Dewan  Sachivothama  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar 
throughout  the  course  of  the  work  has  been  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Soon  after  my  appointment  as  Special  Officer,  I  paid 
visits  to  the  Mathilakam,  the  Huzur  Central  Records  Office 
and  the  Palace  archives  where  the  ancient  records  are  pre¬ 
served.  I  found  that  some  of  them  had  been  used  by  Sir  T. 
Madava  Rao,  Shungoonny  Menon  and  Nagam  Aiya  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Travancore,  and  by 
Mahadeva  Aiyar  for  the  compilation  of  the  Travancore 
Revenue  Manual.  But  the  bulk  of  the  documents  lay 
unexplored.  The  bundles  were  seen  to  be  neither  arranged 
nor  classified.  Documents  of  great  value  were  found 
mixed  up  with  records  of  routine  matters  in  bewildering 
confusion.  The  number  of  bundles  in  the  Mathilakam  alone 
is  nearly  three  thousand  each  containing  over  thousand 
cadjan  records.  Those  in  the  Huzur  Central  Records  are 
much  larger.  The  records  in  the  Palace  Chellamvaka 
archives  are  also  numerous. 
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At  my  instance  the  Government  was  pleased  to  ap¬ 
point  a  staff  of  nine  olerks,  twenty-five  scribes  and  six  peons 
■.to  do  the  work.  Mr.  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  M.  A.,  my  Assistant 
in  the  State  Manual  work,  was  appointed  Ag.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  in  the  scale  of  Rs.  150-200  in  the  Central  Records 
Section  of  the  Secretariate,  from  the  beginning  of  Idiavam 
1112  M.  E.,  with  powers  to  supervise  the  work  of  both 
the  permanent  and  temporary  staffs  in  the  Central 
Records  as  well  as  the  temporary  staff  in  the  Mathilakam 
and  the  Chellamvaka  archives.  Mr.  C.  P.  Gopala  Panikkar, 
then  Private  Secretary  to  the  Dewan,  was  put  in  change 
of  the  office.  In  Vrischikam  1113,  M.  R.  Ry.,  Rao  Saliib 
Mahskavi  Ullilr  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar  Avl,  was  appointed 
Honorary-  Director. 

Though  the  appointment  of  the  special  staff  was  at 
first  only  for  one  year,  the  amount  of  work  having  been 
found  to  be  much  larger  than  was  anticipated,  the  staff  was 
continued  for  two  years  more.  I  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  record  rooms  whenever  cross  references  had  to  be  made 
to  numerous  bundles  at  a  time.  As  a  rule  relevant 
documents  were  discovered  almost  everyday;  and  no  sooner 
were  they  found  than  they  were  forwarded  to  me.  Mr. 
Kunjan  Pillai  made  it  a  point  to  sit  with  me  everyday 
before  and  after  office  hours  in  the  Central  Records.  We 
read  the  documents  together  to  discuss  them  in  all  their 
bearings  and  settle  new  avenues  of  search,  a  task  which 
was  particularly  difficult  and  laborious.  The  relative  value 
of  the  documents  had  to  be  ascertained  by  comparison  with 
epigraphical  records,  accounts  of  travellers,  and  the  inform-* 
ation  obtainable  from  numerous  books, 
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The  Mathilakam  records  fall  into  three  classes, 
Kshethrahanja,  those  relating  to  the  temple,  RajyaHrya, 
those  relating  to  the  State  and  the  Granthavaris.  The 
records  contain  accounts  of  the  various  functions  and 
events  in  the  temple,  such  as  the  erection  of  structures, 
their  consecration,  the  fixing  of  the  flag-staff  etc.,  ptljas, 
uthsavams,  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  YSgarn,  or 
temple  council,  the  visits  of  the  rulers  and  members  of  the 
Ruling  Family,  the  making  of  offerings,  grants  and  don¬ 
ations,  the  payments  of  fines  and  amercements  and  other 
kindxed  matters.  Regular  entries  of  various  payments  are 
indisputable  guarantees  of  the  correctness  of  the  account 
and  the  truth  of  the  events  chronicled  therein.  The 
political  events  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in  view  of  the 
special  connection  between  royalty  and  the  Sri  Padma- 
nSbhaswSmi  temple. 

The  materials  of  the  Huzur  Central  Records  mainly 
comprise  the  documents  from  the  time  of  Maharaja  Mar- 
fhan^a  Varma  the  Great.  They  also  have  been  of  immense 
use  in  the  preparation  of  the  Manual,  especially  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  accounts  relating  to  the  modern  period  of  the 
history  of  Travancore.  Many  documents  found  among  the 
old  records  preserved  in  the  Chellamvaka  archives  have 
also  been  of  considerable  use.  These  records  have  opened 
up  many  new  vistas  of  research  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  several  historical  of  facts  hitherto  unknown. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  information  thus  unearthed  will 
stimulate  scholars  to  further  efforts  in  a  critical  study 
of  the  history  of  Travancore  and  the  progress  of  the  State 
in  the  various  departments  of  activity,  economic,  social  and 
religious. 
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I  wish  to  reoord  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
assiduous  labours  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Kunjan  Pillai  in  organising 
the  work  of  the  temporary  staff,  selecting  and  arranging 
the  documents,  preparing  a  comprehensive  index,  and 
seeing  the  Volume  through  the  press. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  special 
staff  and  the  officers  who  supervised  and  directed  their  work. 
The  number  of  the  records  printed  here  affords  no  proper 
index  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  as  it  was  only  after 
reading  through  big  bundles  that  one  could  make  up  his 
mind  as  regards  selection  and  rejection.  Many  documents 
in  the  Mathilakam  are  in  MalaySlmn,  and  several  almost 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  members 
of  the  special  staff  who  deciphered  the  letters,  listed  and 
indexed  the  whole  body  of  records  and  made  out  copies  of  all 
the  important  ones.  Mr.  Parameswara  Aiyar’s  direction 
and  guidance  of  the  work  of  the  special  staff  has,  if  I  may 
say  so  with  respect,  been  of  great  advantage. 

Trivandrum,  j 
25th  August  1940.  j 


T.  K.  VEI.Tr  PlLTiAT. 
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HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 


*  M.  Doc.  I 

-ajmsno  oooui  J  720.  55fLooosnfu 

s'.oai  cncmii  11?.  alooo  -25-ooa-. 

Gicx-uohzoOo  jaj'1(o1aj<aiojmDcUffljy(O3(Z)o6o«0e  sraej.ai'ltfrKu'lifeaij 
'3rooj«jiro1aa  OTiltol-ojcLi^ctb. 

.ailalfflaiernDglssJOTroloicusI  gmail  SYcsrail-n^aictiiHOO®)  (mlicBaJSl 
gp  roim  males  eg  sgaBo  oasreDtosnrolffli  (nilimojorncwiaqcog)®  siaJdBdoOo^a 
sro&iucyjijl  'aflmon^oailcrra  (gro>§l63c9©o§«OT  t95J5Ja)ei<eo«^«feq«rao 

ag)<5  msl  <£><aig-|  orilaio  jsq.  ^aJOTsooSfflcftog  cftorooirojoeaKDi  sragiajfflc&o 

ago  julfmro.'noffli  sicv>gju  ©-’o.oo-o  <s<mo§ . i^ajffltaifflDgcqo  ^sis 

(Srasicc-gjoffiJ . sjajtoiffloOo . ^osic9)D6n|  aura  cm  (mlcrra  oil  ©1  rorm) 

orilaio  o_@)-<33o  aajrmffloOo  <uo'»offli  ftnogj  ©j®-o  rnl^l  aioa<9®«ojen§o 
65o_i <03 ^oOooLjsiocoooiS  6iaogj  cyo...ce,cefcs<a,(msfl(oi  aflcaospo  orilaio  @aio 
6itBOToJlod1®i  (oflioiojomrt'oia-ja^®  ffxufdsraDOoceS  coDiol^joq  oil  gees  a.  cn?o 
(od(05(2n3=OQjcnso9So^s  (SaJomogla?  ®c6feffl£ajiraiffloa®  iQtmHOilzBttisl- sqox 
cmOTgnffl^Sffiioiloi  OLjsnioflOToil.o^  S!tjg'l65<e«)0f rara  a^afl  sirossrilinDgirai 
6>ai«SBoa§)<&  sesaicolaio  axa.  c&ejo' ^(oilcrra  <3,0040  <&s>s)iocsyo  &s 

ai^iglo) c9«o§ciJi(i3)oi  .ojlyfZfflfflPJflyrolffsaisIcfljOo  ojoa^Q2)lffi<eoocY55)(06is . 

aaosnf  oqooe^cb .  ‘ 

*  M.  Doc-  is  the  abbreviation  for  Matilakaro  document.  The  original^ 
are  -written  in  Malayazbma. 
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M-  Doc.  II. 

-ojtmsno  nocmA  1408.  5 tj  1  -Qa»o<5n| 

aoej  nocmi  222.  SSSOJo  18. 

amiai.oioO'afia.aiK^o  oocmLea  <sa-io(cn.D^. 

©c&ogJ.o  32sai«Kno<®lo,  «°<»  ©'juoAo  rnlaHOo 

wnssPo  ^anoogoffli 

^roia  rtn1<mai^l  go(Bcmra?Vl«cD'Sfl)wl(!A  a.i«8®«&  (ttfta 
aiooils^a  .o.cee  i/v§,  ^ sjo-iocti )  an  s>*o<sn|CBajo<o?fflOQ 
a®  (s)aJoc»4)  ji o-o. 

cfcanrjla&ufflioi  ^fflrraofltmajs"!  cft.itdnjIdsra'.OT'lifflaio  aflgtes  .n-aia 

SIAOSrifSaJOKBo  c/t§>  (©aJOO&)  <3L 

saiemo^rolroaisl  goimorTnrtB&'knffiSis  .aAgyl.g.i  aaig&lan£cM 

^  (trilmoo^  «n<jBaaf)gces!  ,r.  a  soils  <98  o_ - oia  ®iOjsr»|  ,o-  to 

t/l®  .nO. 

r&iaxsaieJotfciSgE!)  (mai^aci  .aero. 


M.  Doc.  III. 

oocoiii  1720.  (ilHLafflosng1’ 

svoai  tr)coj(i)  157.  (®o\on  I 'Lorn-. 

(Sre^jlaocaa  ai&'l.ea  ranejo  <trfl-ol.gja.iift. 

©o-umaoOo  ojlrawo  csfflsail'raavfflra'rai  *®©a)c^o  arataraflaaon 
cclo  aiool<ni<sroflcj&  a.&og-jo  onsoo-aasirtf  ggejosiuioooflq  .no.)  ajjrn 
«_aicyoca>0  jwmocDo  g£jcrooao«^  ®6n§oca  dkotolcroc 

<a?lsp0fflg;j(@A  jjJlolaflofflOOTrooaiso.iauKi  tfnflag.jog^A  ^<#f>#f)<£8 
ojs'lajflraan  mbs  ag)so  aroowlai  ts^o^ouTroflahoi  ©<B-o&grgi&  ojlspioi 
«*:jajfl<e®ai03a>l  o^ornim&l  aa^.-roma  .mfl<ofl<Tno«ao®  ooalqm^'lg’ora 
AnksoJS'l  ^(!Bcrni®a1®<mso  a-acnr. A. ojo a pjodTIi^  a®$TO<o)si  gasscro 
<®&laco>sgin>  caklsp^Offllaso  OTOTBai-ojaiarooi  a_ajaiq«fn<o 

rarol^aicrraAajI^  c&orolawo  «nniffajc«no^  jailftlfflaiftflcaai  cssisaiflswflfljl 

SS&SkSgi®  GJe&ogc^c&gig)  SQ'oaaio.'EBg . oAoi  caomflco^o  ggaioi 

rtnaaaimlosaoaaaj  aispsaflcrosao  g-jajOo  roaaab  arespAncsiaofrna^o 
aojooo^o  iftcnaajoo  aaj®sa;>gi.o  g;o.ia&  raarafl  (to^jajynoo  g2uai 


i/.j 
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a,sla2>ffla_i<6  s)-o  'fioc&uTm  ®ai<0)6')caiofflt|  a?(tBaio<naff>a-)(8{a)B)  -jaJ.cTI- 

fUffliaJ'lODigQtyffl^O'CocSa  (O^SlOiSSOXajo  Agjlxi  CYr]t5TO)C10S®<5R>).a]o 

flS5ca>Q2>Oon§  :E»^jAc£bOo  si  osioang  (3>1<ffl(saj3sm®it»1cia  si<fl>osn§®a_)o«Baoq<j 

<a>ajujy1 . aiiAOoaaomo . cuo^o. . s0loq«3^<#^yogr£'83Jffl3  gat® 

gjs3t&s  ftJotjggXYolaTd  .;agSg>(CT)gfl-4j  S)  6)ffloftCQ)06>6>&J 

aragcqo  aqqj<5c&nooe)  oooxIaoA  c&sT^  atartiaa-iorajo^acnj 

<eaffloqo  efl mrcnl® oaocYm £s_j co twaflc^ crTIcrra o  &>&<& . ecuiJ  ■  gg&cmgs 

isteoJiJ  s) jucgjosploftRAosni  si  «sc&oc»o&jcal<aSciQlcrrab  <&gg^T(oo®M 
®gmliceos);oai)g.ajo  <&as  ra}A@fig«n&1<fl®aoQ°  §o<ro1crra  'gDOK&AOoiws 
ifowirnm  ^aaju  ajslsromoq  aoscaoocq  Brod'i-a^m&lcaaaaioa  '  oolimoo 

. .cofl  oanacYBinfcaoag^  ffi-ruoqojc&oanoi  6>c&os{»®<jajo(ajo  s_aJoq 

cos  a.  s1c®oiita«  oosoonaicnlcrrac  asas>*o§«08aoQ  tagyl^jgg — ©ag 
jUorsuc£ks  ooi  o_icOJ5).mif'rr3on  .aiaa^Wfl'roloi  aredSkioMsflai  -dm© 


M.  Doc.  IV- 

jj-jitB-sro  no cm<5  17  20.  626-oaosn|u 

a'o at  cnau<i  I  75.  <3}<&)S&>o  30^o^. 

_a.fl  ©la?)©  a.<a><2)<2i.>©K»o6n§aJ0feffloa2)  raflracusl 
rolfijyon^i)  gaaa®)  ©flstEojsl  a2(a3(rr)(tBa^l®®sarrola^  tusnsotororalfoi 

asjajaqo&o  agg.  tstaolxjljysl  sioj . ®<yi®3<J  -a/talajl©  &2©oJ]  ^ro 

ciilajsiaffii  (trOcBaisI  go «s mo CTgfigoa) s gaspo  aJsnsoroiciwiOo?  ffi-aiajt&o 
(uraol-afltysl  Ajuoo.qo  .a/lo'lQ-ioUTso.os^jiolcflofflS  asoamiatsuisms 
aJO<gg«S>  «c&fflgai  srafsaflcooaa©  a^1eG>gsffla?l§o  a og?B& 

^'s5"<5olnJta.6565fflClfl§  ^§6)flAC£^o  «©■)  ru®  ajQJ  (3iacril00/0CQ)o  Sl-dkogjl 
is^s^  oBia^lco®  aojisj-aiaiq  j^nolajffiiajnooajsiaio  arai-mo  -araspl 
cO«^o . 5. . ^joaoffloiqo  o_iai© . 6i_aiaoo  <sra . . 


. set®®.., . . ffimniaJ 

cajoTBClfO  Sraslct^o . GoV-g/lpc  ^<&>g](®o  <W6)eJO0n&Jo  ^oldj 


fflia«8baojAVooajrf«  qjolsnjiroKolcm  slofto^orroaiKS)*  cno  0.013-00  osn§ 

SA  aao-aaliq  oxo-oc&-  _of)f  .anaBS'^)  aoraioioi  =a=snsc©o  sgsnssoog-jsg.1 
xjoroisoj®^  jaiofflisoJimOBo  ajuofiJg-js'l 

jaiascffloi  ca>3nsci&  A«m*aso  xj 3 i jxaof te'^'®'55 '*k  a-‘1=SJ{y®&1  a^cowrfo 
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(Bcnajcva  tgajQ  ■&  a-5gfig-\§§1  -xfioQsisai  j^ajocna  ox  sic aono 

era  sal  stoioicri  caisrsas  on.  tSaaiogg  cYsonomiamai  eftsnssa©  $io.g.\ 

no.  rmEO-,-03 . fa>P-fi . . . 


M  Doc.  V. 

.ajcBsm  cncaiA  1  7  1  *J .  (i34-ooo6ng" 

aoej  oocraA  95-96.  ajaajlc&o  ll.oc®-. 

6iaJmaoOo  ra'icnjospo  gasai  ralfcjo  sprawl  8$  cft(03eojeajo  isrararolfw 
sioo^a  oJOiolcoKTOnloJ  sicftog^o  moox-OJ-pjoaosni  afl©1jylcQ>  «r»o©/1q 
sirac^o  ajloQioEPo  a^caio  gDomo&o©?)  ce?Wu«g-ji@A  xnlofiailio  ©ooa 
a9«!CT0sngramofflffl0©i  ®fiOTjyog^i  egfflrro  cofifflBrasI  gnur.amsBsIsaiso  siw 
ffiaoSfejOo-j-Dcsirofia^  aaSmiaiAaflsIgi  amoral cssvxo^S  cnj)y\rn<0)&1  snraan 


rag  siaj-raaoCoces  -ajoggsraocri  f&ma^c&onrolfflioolaiQo . ©a?)  we©) 

raggg . qnnsd  3v3<o3Dggg  ugSf&cajsio  aooOo  «o-o . si  040a.fi 


^.CTX)  S®5£Xl1®(^  (81-3(0) .U£Sg) . • . airto  aso  o_13g.lj3  CrflAcSOPI 

.uiajo  s)o-J<03aoOo  (BiBslooio . ci^aoce«  *ag.(ai3S)o)«a><ffl3oi  oiajiraaoOo 

Sjscq) . soioosiaoi  (Sc9j0si§c^o  c|«iiro)xuonio3cA  (Siarai^oft  a*  ornate 

«9<o)fflJc8ajA  -ajociioocmoob  cin\A<esej-ajo  s)ca>06n§a)crii>  <a>asrf>acsQ> saaso 
sifflQjfflfflcesxs^o  (meicinoOo  o-jstisacgs)  dsoljyoaott©®^  a-isniocuo  e^ol 

jyaaoffiffle^o  ajsii|  f^EP°ooo?i1(oi . §2«)caim°\(0)o  siaosrig  sixuaio 

AOsmlylgjpffljtifffi  ffl'Dlsisi.sae^o  oi^uca”si®<dj  ffi<fl,osafi<a®<Bi  ceiacofif&o 

©Ion©  ju-oiftog)®  (BanograroikA  «N!naijgjaJ<0!B)'l0&  ©laslcsio . 

siraa&ogg  qjanoCo  crooa.ca.-ooaosn§  .a/lara  skbocbIq  a.0-0  «  aiaJocoi 

■al3,u^ocYO)1ao<es  040! . croio  5ic&o§<yoaao  ojs<6a  a2©1sm30ci^A 

. (o>arofl©1<a>s)a  &§1s)efioosn§  aj<03ojoai . ggrolsoBoa^  (O-irawiaJ 

j^rafflcna  rasfiifla  sicSjOgg-jonao  aOojys  ^mrro  rofi<a)ais1  goto) 

aro<®&'l«®,sg]S)  (SiosiSeofie-jo  sisicEbcafiaJoolaiqo  nuo-oloaici^  c&snsai  aancuai 
fflanofoil-sy  c3jo©1©jo  ooD©o®cs<a>o§gm>  .am®ai  -aiKb®a?i  ffli&oafir!jaao<& 

ojostbI . ffija)©1c9o<oX  sfflijuo  «j?(^ffls)f9j'3ii0srt§  n_4©oj^g«i)  raoraoi 

c&oaoinfflo  oi5)©1c6ffl0|  j2jaj©ooo©ocQ)srn . sitQjfflfiaisitaiOsns  axa4 

anocofis)  caracals)  &i . a-JOoMjxfl  ajsniooG^jrolas©? . 

©fi<ci<9asp<oi  ©©cyg^o  casfisra)^  . cnlciiq  (sramlcfflocao  st^sirao 

ejoemlcoio  '»5)ce9<a©J0©i  ®c&_ajraai  cam . ^Rsamrasl®® 
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s«]E)  cno&il&so  catriltyojoKBo  cebsmfflcaatfOTriaJ  cnjcoro^islin.sycrf q  gDff'jy 
P§p»1  ajlg^iQ-Jo  S)_ai403jsg]©  ouisng  c9><’tal'aT)og1(3i  cft&J-cUo  -axoltaeo 
ffiajitSlOo  cSb&ljaJa  jU(olfflS)<S065Q2)C>iQo  a.JSfflfflQJ  S)*0§c8«6)0a)0liqo  (15)1(03 
oja&oajool  sotm^ftMiSiiaa)  aasaiAaSo  c0>O(o1a2)o6)jajcgj1afcoaj<i<a>s|o 
■gjSl  S)ra)0©xJ  JT®1(aJ  feWsl^oA  jU5aJOD02!3ffl5)  CSV&OoiTg  <&a.tjUo  jU'-oltyl 
(5ld55)Sms)(TiCl^Qo  OJ«BQJ§0 . . . . . 


M.  Doc.  VI. 

j24»3sro  cncDii)  17  20.  6  35-o&06t)§u 

fflo&i  roooji  1 7  o .  ajc/aiilt&o  2-ooas-. 

ffl&jffisaoOoafl'BJDg’o  nO^noaJj'jSP rot3)7 (oi  laroffrolcQJOccJo  ^gculsscs^o 
ojd  o7ca)«OT7ffli  ®<&djuo  m3ca.@-gj5ac)6t)|  aj7(o7jy7*5ra>3',&lq  a_  o„aj<rn 

suicoai  a.<W))7'ooso  go.rnoi&odi . .....^Iffll^jasnsajraKsItoi . ®d 

a7Q(0)|ylg,0(0(D37.,D3cMs7  §d®  nr.  ®  g.1  ,ij)SB  (H)?cm(ffl!sl  3303cr))!O3g.1a2>  on  cm 

©flcaloi . a..i®!Ei5icms)q)a-)C^;o  «r>,aj5iaul®o?o  n0s!8>,'ag;j©(Z) . aorafao 

sreajssn©  <B)1<Ajyoa^<i . ®)7®:us1  ©®(no®^7  a$so  fflrtn«e^lcii  a&paj© 

a  & og) m3 cboflilgfl  ajc9jo qqj7 <eoajo Mil  ig^amroal  a2®cm®g1  warol 
c9>o<ooj  too  icons#  cnoaozvsmtd  ooofflDcmanoioo  oqgjoiasn?  <9>sn§cii 

-■ois&oaao  tfeaajKSfflo  vSKaxml^joia^aJcwo  cud  ©o  cm  a  etna  gg®  -om©cr& 

©ado  jnljfl*  OSODo  n_i3Slo2)3Sl  t&ii2kOC$<£fcO°l7a^o  [U6mO(0^S5i7)^fcu  g> (D ail 

©offiCYso  <fl?\s5'’o8®«m«e80  sa©cu1  aa©:u7cp)o  ^slesaap^  *o®1coo  -culwlao 
coajo  ®1®ojoo2)c9jQ4o  «  j»jo1^joq  asnsaJa  jo  afla^elai aids 040 . 

M.  Doc.  VII- 

-ajcssm  aocmd  1722.  644.Daoffn§u 

SiDBl  CTOaii^)  13.  cSiODol  31-008-. 

.8)5)05  ®<3)6n§ffljy§  al<8) 

S) aJO3(2)DC>0  allc®D£Po  taooO-jQjlcfflOfPCSirolt!^  i8ieffiH®7'30OOp>o  qjgoilg. 

a^o  oioolcaiffliroldA  ac&agjo  o-o,3j©-’-fiJ0«3snf  o9>cto7sk»oo»1q  oa,x>  ©jucm 
ai1c®35Po  a^®®go®7  ^crnDgoffl?) 

■jn1o1a3aJ3.'oiroScftQ6rog@  -culol  ajD^artnaigcagjlEPoroanlaBaisl 
@2«avYT)ffi^1aa»So  a^STmTOSI  TOcmliroloolo?)  toItoojoodoo) 

mow®  flnsjanuiTwIdA  ©O5)oj1®ffl-^ffl7  aosimcuai  cnoBooasmooo  «iaai3)1<s»s)0 
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noD.osrasmoao  ^gafla  omosnjsi  ju<mcrJ  oaroraroaoioao  «e®i{nl 
oisio  cttjianorJ  iatxjjc3,  oa®o  ^,oj aono  ®)®ra?.o&  ojotoioosojobo  dirosnai 
aos.tnojai  ®®oa.i:i&  0®7gyffiaJ3c3j3c>ri®3  s7co)3fflaio  &o  tOjaKocifi  -a{n_i3ca> 
ocri  rtnlciteo  jaflolAO  olaio  oicuoai  c&i^na&cfeS’l  siaoamtoiaa^  iifi'ocioiasfflrajOc'o 
-oi63s>Q-j^o  roojovaflttnrrao  a  ai'v>smoo3B  <o?l^0isg^iigjffl  .oilolafb 
goosas  fflo<mm35YteaJcr2>az..0  3C2)  jiilol  ^ejffjiiAiOoig-^CBizoOo  TOaJorrKO-sflttfX)' 
so  ju1o1aJ3®ffl?lci3fc)aoffl(D  cOjsnfsnejoQoftssgKD  ffi^ocoTictippJo^  cn))$an<03&7 

ajrtBrmroal  GiaTO7t&3  0aj>'3i}(ijfoo  a.j£j3i2on5  . tCbOcoTfflfrao 

'T>0it)O®«.j9D3§g|t®  -amocri  jiia^ionso  .ojT ol ®#f)'i o  a-ijigHOT 3 sT  to3® a cti 
cSjOSH^o  ®n®3ffiacr)lc9j3ajsJ  ai3,"l(32Tlffl?i  oaicoTIc^A  jogjiow>7®?>  a-jgtfnafflo 
cfc®®a4  2!30TODsn§f>ao  a  ojnoca>4no,fis  aD®oil  g3oai).sjo  <§s  *3®! 

02)o  sgamOo  ®  u.asaoOo  j^fliaoy-o  c&tdI  oto^fji'liai  oumcolowsioc^o  t^g 
ail ngcao  oiaolsjjoirailiai  mcao^o  01303-3 i-Oc^ToVig  tfiDiowilq  0.03. 

jucrr)  (oiIesiOo  Q.^<®c3§3®'i')  @3073oS3®5  gDosiri)  w-ojlaboog^A  railimaflcflalo 
aajiogm)  (5  8.a>3ailafl d  oia'ieso  .oiCQiimo^a-iroYOilioi  .ailolaio© 

ffii-oioj  (tnTo3ajsT  J2s3io30;t»a7®c»so  T.j)^ao3®a1  jnrm.Tr)ia3gi7ca) 

cwarnroloaTlcA  (oiloiajsmcraao-j'ofavj)  raisi® ajcao  ®iA«n3.£ifl®o3o  .cuHol  (&<?i 
csjUc9j®s)g-j«S!2iD0o  gsffiorrraansoiso  c06uo7.^7cffl7'a2i  -ofl  olafl®c8c(j>io 

CSa-Q-jlJ  Bc9>3mflo8®E>]3c&>  SDffiVlOSBgS  SfM  0ili0j0l0a_l®)3<JraH!)o . 

ooo®o32)smoi  (nsxnwsmcroo  a.jgjoa onS  tai5n£crij3jto,®aoo  tYoaioocnxsce.sggt® 
-QjsebffloJ  jua^crso  .aflo7c&ffl6rr)o  a_i ^iToqiosT  casuoai  caDgfloqio  o&asm  c&sro 
«ea  S2'0ail  §3 ooils^o  ^sl  ce-'fflijyl^ttijOioloQJo  s^rnoDo  oiDOO-^-acissn'o 
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a^o  ajjgajo  A^osng  cAjosobo^  a-ojcnoai  a©)cuooo 

n_jttB3s>oct)K»aa5  aroo©oa28foc«o  air/1  cOjqarag^i  iD.-aJaiajo  *  kb  ami 
(aflgfc)  Qjosan.afla^o  oos2@®0Q  cgctnoOo  slooioaig  si  ao©io  ,n  si-aicm 
qjIjqiospo  a.}©§o«n1cnogl08  si  aJo©1cfflfflr®1©i  gi.ooml^jinEOicng.^  ®)1©3 
cLTlc9®1offlo-j©g®  (®^3>0aio5ffic&oaf]rAfl<a5  shoA><84«>  BvacniaKoraJW  ©raxs©® 
^oloafloi  r>n  ol  ju  ora  a  a  i  ami  ©  o  era  aj  anl  g  jp  cp  o  ©  ©IkbqjsI  gosBansssIfficffl 
so  c^)^onoits§1  s5ffisano(03g.1cia  <mcrr>Vt»1ainfl&  rafLoicmrocYcna  jag*®  ®)©©ao 
coflsA  ^aJo9es)ffl  ©©xroflai  ojRjrairooa-iOdo  ibis©)to1cq)©o  <&a©a5  ..ojojOc& 
©erao  ©rocoTl©-)ffijy©1  aroo©ocfiJsroa5  i20©)a)aao  Encro6n5«.airaia5 

n-jcBKsnooo-jaA  cfeoanlafe  'bookbIoqio  mo©ocaijrr)n5  _2.flo°]©)©cr4  ra?l5ao»o 
t&iroscu  cgtaajoJ  aoffi©)cua5  c&o  (Sio©fin1aiifflo  tOiouoni  .otuodVoni  ro?l<icrao 
©ajoa&c&g^nfl&cfespl  iBT&aixSKtmdh  rasas  ©smwa5  cOjO  ©cn'oilimai^rol  cno;oo 
csssnoaJ  ao«noja5  rolcrteo  ^©s  !m©©a.J3%o  anojswsiWcnao  raffl^g-jog^i 
c^3>°®8j©^  -Qjlolcifl©  ^aai1a®)C2i(20®5)osnscucffifflO"w  raolig.^ogjj^ 
^(TOB(B)1©3QJSl  gOltBOTOroiSlIaOTSo  §»  Ooflflcai  JXl1ft).00(^(2)  ©ffl)G<« l  (STOaiaJ 

$-a]©1oBn©i  BAooafl.eoejotBil  a^moffigil  g2<osoro«»&  (aafflIc&o.sa.iwoAasrao 
^©©soffloaisnog©  cT>o©o<BJsnna5  -aiahrocrao  «qiQig-^02«t»  rnoroocostDoi 
jU£B.fflcvoo  ju1c1teb©smo  aoOij©g>  (sracgjg-joi  ai1<fle1oaaoo  a-isnsooBOnsmcM 
©OlanJ  jjjnr®1©arDo  c&©sm«8e«m<ea  mo'oo<£)oYnft5  aac^jyaao  g,s  t&aigjl 
cSbOffllcfflo  qjamoOo  ©ro§s&oa\aocnn  Aqatorigi  juIqjoj  sj§1<&1se9fflOQf]©i 
nf)s«esaoqo  ono@cy-oaosn§  Ailol^ltaaaooolCTJ  ^glca  c&raasnflmltogaig) 
ajoaan-ojlq^o  ensgrffiaoQo  aio©1oQ)^ffl©sc®  eraewflaaso  oooroocmsmaJ 
.ajioltmraai  ^gailg.  ©)cn«isimj/cri  QJOTarooajaaioc^o  ©aJoaita.g£Y)a& 
ttespl  ®acYo1©3®r®a5  BrcaolotffroaaioceJo  ©f!5gi|  onorooco/smai  jd1o°\ 
«n©o5  g2^cft1oDlo5Q  ce?V:Pua-)<a<Do  «ian©cuo©)o  ©t&og^oCLigmo  <aarraaio©)o 
©taos^j  ©fliffiqjcaflai  asmAciml^  <aaoaerawoqjo©c&osn§  toottoIccboo 
Ooo©ocq)sido5  jai1c?\«n©aao  t^gacug.  ©icrosisuosctJ  ajcormaroocuoso  .njlol 
&o<q\wo  ©n-ioaitSj^jaita'/l  ®racn1ro©)®crJ  <maao1(tn®ro)crc>o  casmacOo^go 

omaiiia^o  4<s  t9»Qag^5  .ml&iaj . tOi<®a6rt5ro?lgte  n.!o®©>_afl 

a^o  6)6)aj<fl8aoq  (aTtaojoaro.. . 04©  32001003  si  <B©).aJS5eCo 

CL  j 


1L ]  APPENDIX  i3- 

ajogo  d&ggosrts  Kfeoswsog  ffijncmnrS  «®aiaao  c&spltyggl  o-i<®<s'tpom>(na& 
CDOraoxysmnfflo  [<3«§(otb  soar  gogj.] 


*  Doc.  XV- 

?QCG)cruloao  mooTlcnoci)  (rol^ajggo  «joo1 


mjjcr^l^a^  <s,nitoruo(/d  ceil  (o'!  sqj  oil  ^Q2)(nj1ociO(S8aJCDoanoooA 
o juoQ)ge9>orao|  qotto  oftocusl  ajmawroate  poso  aJSffl-aj'olcaflKi?  o^s1 

OTOttSal  gOtSCYaiCffiSfle^cOj)  f  C03OT)(STO  OTlaiQo  03^  C1D2EB  (OO)  OOcft. 

c^sloiJjumoflttBf^  (feslciicssao*  cseslaa^odlcm  odd  (®a)  cgroai 

cdo  ®»s~l<a>os)<t)  (2S)Ooo®ai(i  Qj1®oa®s)s)smmj>o©s)i2ee3  sreaoo&aiaoo!) 

CD3§ls)<aoo§«OT  <s®offlsnDs>(OT!i(3?i©s>c& . -.[SjlsPces.  <ei)3>Di>  agaaigas 

«9s>oaie9S  ffiaAc 6®  6>mi)d&i  sracnazn  (  o_f)  )  oJSces 

sauces  ojoas)©©  ©Q-ifficusOces  <b^\'<pm  oistee  ©siaicaosT)  ci flow 
&QSimn&3  ey®c9>  ojI©s)juoto  ©aj®3cnocd©t&caJ©©cac3QOog^§  ®ce>o§ooq 
a2S'Doa2><fl«s1e£»oai  aj.o-ajt>oaa&  fflxjffi^nrotmanojli^caso  o_j§os)S>s»e8sT 
oeogocn  (cfeslmxrno)  i>  ma^oosoo)  srsasulefflOcessI  a,Sog3<e@  ©c&oejo 
msorOcp-ciosni  -aDanro)©©®  (aom>o  «#>  ne-)  ca>£j©aj§l  roograiKnlraa^sso 
a_iool  <sra®s§'1:r>a_is1  ^^(Bffi)raitwKslei1®o9a£fes1ao9«Oo  ®oa3b  cnlqgg) 
<Bjyo@o  ®3s«bj1©©oc!^o  gPSote^alQggaso-jogjo  a_is1o^o  (umjuaj 
0-10301)  si©*  ajosrt3l©©i6o  Q_i©©sg-jsmo  co\<eolQ^ga_  cuai  gDS)S)Oc&a3o 
fisafliJigag)  aoQo  ^ajlojy§)s333®)lio1a0o0o95lajo  o_i'l©©gg.ao'DOcanejo  qjDo 
a^cSfflaocano^o  croaks)  ©soa  Aslacesaag  qj1«(oo®o  ©.ojgyoaejo  ojlgjlejo 

awi^ffiaaocoriejo  o_j©©si.... . mTlajs  siasloi'lsl  arooritoomJo 

(ojo&)  ffifroooo  ©n_iooo  ©ojocj  o_iaja-j6o(Bia.o<i2Doo1©©a<a>^.OOTail(i^g 

*  This  is  the  text  of  an  unpublished  stone  inscription  of  Jayasimhadeva 
found  at  Parasurama  Pcrumteruvu,  ltarayakkuti,  Nagercoil,  of  the  year 
661  M.  E.  Copy  of  this  inscription  Was  secured  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology. — Ed. 
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<aroiJiKTOn«3«5)Oioaj«ii  .ouTm.'Dflisycsajjiiffiia  sra<mnoooOoa.j<9;e.flsajiO;>  A>gi 

s)ti)§T  aoogl  6)ca.o§(WSff)6)ffl<ea  (tffle4oma2gg.oi  gD-ojaEOiOTfflsjroT®  aflai,9«n 

«5)oa9n®o9oog§.ans1  ro>"tacqgg.S)80>o®a.  ®s«su1crDoaJ  a-j^a/lsao*  aoaAoo<9> 
6V0O  SJCmcvoloQD. 


M.  Doc.  XVI. 

jajitBsn-)  cnciaid  16  86.  |  ®a>sngu? 

&o-ei  ’flocrnd  94.  662-ra  fflOSoitoJ 

ofllCBQJOOOCrWa.J®®®  ®6)ff)0..1QQJo  jUoTo) i2.fflffi.fi '05030  610C! 

<s<m-ajg©  g.'srooii  c&syt|  juT(olQjig^oo3aJS)g_jos 

ffloOo6)c9©ogg.  jinafla-isiTgoffl®  juffTltOsa/lo^  6)®nmo|  ctbffiscoio . 

. ...ffla'smog  aio^iYOKm^conaJo  ja/lffllaflto  gQ^oil 

BKSOTl^ojaizai  araslc&Oo  aa+ogjo  snf  aiaafl.a.'o'l.g^eajoano  *cno§ 

a-)ss1  g sals  cnlfijoio  a-janfo'Sisojo  aflBjysmi^o  <flisxog^o§c . 

. & ssmotmlffli  oj.<oi  j^-o  <&oosT  *n-o  rmliaaailsiseeoosj 

aoaroaiiiiceao  Jijnsoaig-jcrrao  si^S.  atroojimoorjojo  aoqo  srearara.ajfM® 
OAOi^.0  6)ADa^SinOg_(0^  ij4)fflgji>ir>g-J§g)o  <OiS  Siool  Ml&  raO)Sf®fl 


oeoigjl^sxooosi^  ji/1  olaji^gnodJ . a 0^  -a/lffll 

(usnsofflOTTrolaJ  oolorJqo  figomoOo  ®a.(u-oaosn§ . .aflsBWsro)? 


col q  ji®.o jiioio  cddOo  ^uiai  ®a.a^-0ffl06n§  oilrol^jlAi  aooaaflq  a.ai 

a-cua&ogg^s  ®aian-)o§  ai'jsA'rtnffi^cencAo  <&!v'u<8jy(@£> . * . 

gjoa/l  sisslt&Oa  o.jgjl«o9bo s  <Scs>3Q®lc8o®&  g d®3^®...... 

Afflcsirmla^  rrflcrJqo  Moug&T  onososcasmaig-^OTiral®  tft  ©tfcosnfcLicns 
ajsrrxEiooj^  *§lg_jogo  ©.ooofflii  (rocrtfl«&  .flsff&jysl  jij>  aJ-irng^cfloo 

(fb^oailffiias . . sb-<ea  jajTffllcLj6n33(0®rrol«& 

oolaiqo  6VSjo§(SW)  (tr>Vc>i2>o  mo  a.  ax  ®j  mo -errs  ajasnwo  cu.34  ©ajocrre 
@o®ja6.sb-o  aaioToog  cuo8>ucrtnra^c&la4o  <&?l!pu<8gr)©<i!>  julalaflt)  gotoa/l 

<8ratdn^jojCTi2i2!  srd^]<&Oo  ®®co—  aioo.... . . .gBfiiosrtJiocszflq 

jiax-a-ajeiiogB  a4U§3B%24  mifcoMla&ocsgjoEP  figitnaflaeiiyoffifl  cmlroao 
jja-OJcnDoAa-orra  -mjQ  oroaia.©,  cnfloao  era  -erra  aool  (fflr^jcSb 

cu^ffitaosni  OTmojlaJccaslsjco;  aioi^sjii.SRnjiig^ . 

Q>48@3aAasiasmo  imtaailfflisaAooej  srtncwiocno  ass3§  aflsoo&a^o  &sl 


’a® 5"  a®  not,  aisaJlaiteOo, — Ed, 
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i^ofi i_j  crooro ji-criooaoef^  AiisMScabeKBOCQnQ  cq_o  ©joiaiogD^s  tfeoo 

otso!|  (s^uancri  amciinao  cfcg'lgjgsj'l  a4tBffl5PO«m»aoODT>joa)«m . 

. . n_ia|o  <fl>aeio  ^s1a»  aJIs^ jya«ft.o  ©ajmaoOo  oatoaspo 

<&arf)  ml'raosPOTHiW  imafiBrolaamocajo  sg§ailos)aoqo  ajaffllajiOTrolcDi  siAagjo 
cro  mo--o®oGrt§  _a'f]6tsi8SK»aa2flq  .n-s-aicriocS)  Remits l  ©n-jffisciaOo 
ai1aj)0!Po  goiyaoflcmaGPcimnlcoi  ©cra2fl®>ffi.2^!olQS^o  ^baJ.eoflsxocs^o  aiactfloai 
fflrmlai  si  ®gisn|  oft>&<a«>s<fta[B)3a2flq  cn_o  ©-juniogB  rwlcig-ji&aaio 
a-ooenglcna  .nfl(tn<&ffl6roo  csocnjsrp  aracffljycifl.-eolroffla®  ffcol^oacMiS 
<&6tieoffn1c9s«m<e«nor&  o-isl  coiais'l  £§ra>aiaceeaaq  «&'oo«5rao|  ajuomai  fflurcu 
©orocs^o  Alcoaojg&l '  -a)©3‘’t&!D©aoc!qjo  c&Ajyl.zycyo  toasrosso  ©(tBcmOT®^ 
««5i_ajg>s>  *onascuaa)  agglgaflaosiOBjo  ctrflcroafl©s®e9®op  ®c©-u 
(©doro  aoffi(tnai(bc03o  .ai©s«2'iycndo  asg.  ®«nai.TOoar>o  ®-<oi  a..o  ©e&o 
ft®  o  (0)s1  jitrocL  rcnej  a.-  ®->-o  aolaio  »><ro  <ftGJai  ora-o  ®-«&  jj- 

©<&3gSBo  (0)sl  croa.oooK^  nolejo  o-ai-<&e]cii . <y-o'  snoeflcisS 

aiaraajo  ajogo^o  ©cftasso  (rod! . orllaio  ©-c&eaai  ggsrol 

©j  c&qsftflcs^o  aiD(0o©«)0S§.o  cmsl  a.a— crflaio  ©j-cftejoi  gQsfr'I- 

«9jQ«m1  ®-o  cO>s©a  ©c&a®»o  cmd)  ^ai-oole^o  ©.caejori  ©j-.&qsrol 
cy.o  o)d1  ^(y-cnlejo  «p®  c&asai  c$aml  ®j-<feQ6rrnc^/)  ®c0>aj<©o<r>o 
oi©©tSj  <&>dl  aa-oxo.cmgj  a-cnosd  crflsio  nini-<ebftictJ  ®j  taqsrrn  ®\.d 

#cpa§oqgg1  QiAoHinl . ©sosoA  aj©®<a>  <m>c&  ojc>§ 

ajo  cua©Q4o  ©c&afteo  cmsl  jsao-®^  ©j-cnadi  crflaio  cn.©->-<&e)cr6 

©j-eaqsrnl  oro — . crfloi  ©jugj©  ^sneulaojiiia®  sjocaJWl 

(STQijSb  av)g©c&a§<!H5>  crflaio  ®  <&aicr&  cy.o  col<eo1  crflaio  aaJ-caaioi 
oa~«feqsrrfl  o-o-o  e'S'oaffln&ffl©©  j>-cm  ©cng^  co-Aejai  cy-o  carasm 

ongfl . coi  .p-crra  nrflajo  aa.-oaa)ci4  cy-o . crflaiojo 

^©©©ooTls^io  c8s'fflfflfflo®slciyo  ca>©©rog-ja§o  csflffl^jcra^o  <aoosl 
dl  ®rssn§  ©©c&ogpanf  »ocfl©<a>a6ng  ajurocuoanelciaiaftnciiA  ©©oft-ogoaflij- 

©3sm<es  .asnsoJ  fflcfcaamscnjg  as  am  ©<e>  og^.o . - . &§&!§ 

colaio  a— «6>aioi  rtg^nfl  ©-c-c&qsnfloi^o  ajlfflajaansloB  &aj a»cwn©©ffloo§ 
aoolacftoaif  agasp  gofflail  A  ©©<aogiosn|  <a.s«®  sgnhea# 

sn saflrimignnplri  rodl  ®cri-cnla)o  =pQj-<a'3Jc^  ®j-saq«nTl  ®-o  8oi«l 

oQinilfflaiia^o  gc-cmfflcy  oiloOfflaca^o  aa&lg . . 

*  aflcneo  cllOCflllAOo — E4- 
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M.  Doc.  XVII. 

jijirosm  ooocuA  17  10.  6ti2-oaosn§° 

aoaj  oncoJtJ  86.8  7,  aTlLqono  26-003-. 

©fta  -afl  olafl  o  ©<oni"l  ©(Daflairraoocffi) 

_af)©onio  ^«m-3)lffiTJSr)  ©TO'Tnragflcsr’fflS'siTOo  a.j:Yi=io©cOosn'>«o<ii  ®tjni 
-Q4pQafla<asflcnn  oj?ij>c& 

s)a_i®3aoOo  o.ilcmo'Po  a^oiooncojorPffiralfai  ©ao<w'JTO(B.£t,|.'olcf^o 
^)fi_i^offl(ooa)o  o » o tol coj'CTKsn «s8  sv&ogjo  ano'Too..-oa3isn§  «7<fflcnsKxioPofiQ 
a-tno-si jajctio  juonl  (srajoallgilo  ©it o&ota2>  (oflraiyoa  ^<1  c0?l'po<igj|@<i!> 
.oflolajta  ©©oil  ©©o.i1:uo2>aoTO  jdIoooio  cgOTtfxtnlttRaisn  ©ffliiornra 
s7(bqq)S^o  OL-isogoocOosmcasiDayl  .aJoQ,aHs^a  ©^StOiCa/lsA  aoo&gs 
©■do©®®  nolizdoefla^o  ©©oaurag-^ia-aicsyo  o-iagtTOgrsioocoil 

jii£8»'oai  .am© . cgao  (Srcjjc&c&io  ©oofflorro  -all  olfflojpf] . 

jjjl^saiaflngjroaoaa'H'looeol  .ajotw-f) . TOOcwetcahas 

n-iroirrooDoaoai  ojl§lsrro  l^'i’anragfl caos^o  ©.a.rxifl<ro  wacQ.jjt©  ©o . 

. c&Tloffiooo  &m< os  BffipQjg.jai  gg^^aisvDcrao  ©anec^o  <af)<o1cGJo  ©<&o 

sngojrrre  ©^ail-ty  ^oqo/laosolcro  ©jdp.io.iooo  ffl®ODioro;°©m^  moo 
-QjloOJO  Cg;M«TO)©3  0JSl  @Q«5)OT£l®05)SQ4o  gL^lcStflOOSoismTOlOiOlsl  ©03 
nmtroaHffloajsojo  -aJOQaflgScea  ©toiO^I^. 

M.  Doc-  XVIII. 

-a^irnsro  cocclkJ  1722.  iUV3Loao6n§0 

aoaj  roou5>  17.  alooo  — 

cola.cy<d5  onamSffljyeJaj 

julol  (U(i>ffljyaoOaJajy03ffl3g3  OnfflfflSffl-aj&laj  CB-OJitH 

<bto jiissegfluji  ®asie0i£bfflsi3uAaig®  colct&Qo  ^o1©toto  fiKsfflrtnoxBgjdoOQ 
S)o0bO§«no)  ojs)S)c03 

,  tnoo-oax-aioo . cslaosmoconq 

(Brasfiuc9iagflu<e)ejg®  cntaiqo  ®jd^£TOcdo|  eefla^ffig^^A  _aT)cf) 
oflo  CEdBa -0 S.CIJ 2lZi  t> 0 CXJJ  <8  aJ^6CBOOO§  C^KOTTOltmalsl  ©03000 03&1 ©COS <TOT>7(0& 
ajsneo'oowriBi  (srawflcftofflo  ©moocri  ©a-irafflogj.  (arasHtaod  cnosocaioaiiZffloA 
sa-i-olioi  a©o-)C2'a-iom^3tS<8  ©coojicfWoaajsmaEaiq  man  o^sgas 
pi>4®ao^.  ®as7cojOfflo  aig<aeit53a®a£iq  ©juogjl  ©©ajDltesastfraeigi® 
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11} 

i3tQ>or3K»OD<«arn]i0ao  cDoa_i]co;oOTlao<J  ailejcfrladlcS®  g>  o^pigwm  ®®,5)]<ao 
olcoio  si^uroQio  jgjS  (ffiasl^o  jiaiglcojo  ^olsrara  aa-i^c98  -<ai(3Y3)in^.u«a1 


[ffiOSaftlo  60ajoslaj° _ Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  XIX. 

.o^issni  cdoo.s<?>  1722.  664-oaosn§“ 

aoe.1  cb an <5  7.  ajo&fl&o  9. 

n^JOTffloCo  aflooio^o  TOoa  ojloaiaPKrroflffl?  asssiojc^o  aocoKnlco 
ocQ/o  aiosl^TOrolaJ  6oa>ogio  mo  mo^-offlosn§  afhol.£y1a>  simoaoilQ  aJ-o^u 
cm  aaigii'l  q^-ooso  ^cmogfW  (tn&kDoOo  si  rolaOo  <y  si-aicmcDoOo  qjx\ 

o_J60joJCQ)o  (OO(nK»l.ol0Qi1S)&!  aJSl-OJCQlo  Cri-003-  CDS c0$)Q2/7<O& 
aoaOcaio  ag^sas  -ajEo.-ocri  juasloa-iosnl  CDldaoeloao  cagsraKg  q^jj)<9© 
coloi  ajsmiac&aflceigog)  cdomI  cuaoltyoA  sroaioi  ffica>_ajcuaJ  rolroasgj 
gglcQilsJ  suucna  aissiao  a>§l;a  rac'dlffiabcnlcrra  cuspeeso  cuosrar^  coyIcboo 
a>06KSK5  cDlaascruoOo  .or-pcrra  ofUrra  oolOTTOcnsaoTIfli  csjaJcoKslcoaJoeoai  a® 
gTloolioJ  Braffll-oll  as  Q.£r--o  aitfal  cu^JlOTcrrowlaraffiacaJ  a&icrra  afl^ca 

OQlitii  n_D s tilooloJ  crjdlc&c^o  alosasajeal 

caTlcaS  aroloo  oolifo  g.<tBai  c^f^ocro]  naoo^lcscfcog  ^nmoai... 


gg  $DS>ji±«v)m  _af]ol  ®®ffi.a)CY3)l(00O3a^rolgjp3>0ffl  ml  (Seas'1  cal  kb  cm  mgl 

(Btaso  goto  mol (» .oil a&cDgjoii  o^^cnoirogl . «alas.l«g<J  (gt&oQcaiSaiggg) 

ffiSOTtroloi  a^ontxssl  ^raTnraglcQi  (wlis^aifloi  njnorra  gonj^ig/l  Sism 

. ffl1(OT3)loo.nn®a.j(o^  a^cnoisgl  amojai . 

. . t03§l^  a®1ejA@ffla)crra  md&ocasaiocA  cusmlacacrra 

aoccuggl  a>sn§ai  SOToiaao  goscmosnog®  cD0K)3ce>«mai  juai<ooao  (skua/) 
roooffiifto^  wl!Sg-jO(^i2>  «al3>uffi'y(@ii!i  (Cgjlaj’lK)  gDfflajlgDroaflaiiZBsii  <8r3><Bi 
roltscyog-^i?)  c^kekbotIrboisI  goRBcmxsfilffieaso  SD-(ol<e«ffiCifD... 

... ...'grarlxil^yasio  go  so  .aj  cal  as  •S3gjlca«oaj|^o  CDSfflrojIcefiaoqo  ml® 

o-jg&aocal  cft.aB<yl_2^  alccsYmlffloroaiBa.j'ogg)  A^^cmcBal  se®T...- . 


[sraojcvvioaosicsiB)  a-i®D>l  £>^aiai>  siojosIo^0 — Ed..l 
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M.  Doc.  XX. 

ja|®9(r)  <nocoj5>  1673.  (i66-oao6nf° 

aoSJ  cnrnjA  14.  «&ioeo  26~oc»-. 

srarra. 

5)n_im£S30o  ciTlMoyo  a<&®oJ1«Jorpt3R>lsri  orooa!l(mfflJffi^ola^o 
&ais&<sonffl  aio  olamwnlsA  ®<8>D£io  cvxxYgiSi-.oaosng  ^op-iskmouIq 
rx.mo-6)  jjjcmo  .djcoI  ararafl'®§o®'  aatroosoffli 

'  solsBgjog^i  ca835°ffijy(®ii  juIoIojIe  20'oojl  joeoi'I  QiiattuoooB 
fsTIrogjog^i  ^(^ratroltmaisl  g2ffl5onoosa)a$So  «»lraaflitnooffi<a>o|j  o^ror® 
CTSjpj^.ol^pf^  ^Irasc&EfBja^jaJrojK®  efcgjylinsi®  Staacailcewculffli 
owrosH  goffBnroas^  <saffli<ysl  ouangoffl'-uCTlgjfc  crfla&Qo  w)l(7Bajlag.oojool 
aratragT! .  (Uonsjo^ojfndBoo^jaQoflgtes  oasjo^gfflaoci  «nlio5oioar)ntn<».j 
rageD.ajsp1sK»3»o  fl>ans®<3>'x»o  sOotys  ains)*  aai&eqjootis  aio'o'coai 
a/Wlraa  aiWflfpmnfflo  ca>5m«98  israagjjy  ofl<0®)o®o8o  ^&s . 

. ;...[4C®oao  s)ojos')oiu — Ed  ] 


M.  Doc.  XXI. 


-ajOTpfn  cpaxiA  1673. 

®oei  cnaaxi  6.  . 


mi  i'.o»osn§u 
fiflroo  6-ona-. 


flnlfflgjOg^i  o^-oro  rwltraojsl  s^itBcroimsIffloasEwflffli  ojsreo-D^o 
5irn<e3  <m>&  _aipiqon&<ftB  nctho^rairoil^  owifia 
®?ora 

®a_iffimoCo  ojlcfflorpo  *cn.i  aO'fflrywitnlfisi  ficrutna^ralo^o  gjaia? 
aoEffl  oc^o  aJD<o)T2)orofl<ai  ateogjo  on  in  ft.  oaianf  a^rnffiwioa^Q,  ®.«ju 
aio  n-jrtsai  <jc8)ffla§  s^rcno^onA 

.  ■  (sflioig-jog^ii  talsp°ffig^!g5(il)  .ailolofiffl»ilEaO  93^06  oi^aaraocaj 

<^usio)fcsfl(tBO(s1  g2®w®glfflco)so  ia«<i|®ca>o  ness  gag  <8cai3.an 
aoajsc^  ^fcTOiroanaaifflonoiosa  juln-iaBjBdjo^mceo!  mj^Sh  SQ-nonam  -oflo) 

«aae/l(SJ . . . 

aD£orn®&1<j&p«;|y3 . . . . 

(5)l<tBtlJ3oJo_J3sl  -ajOQOli&.., . -^Oqaf]s<83o  sra^ai  .alOffll® . 

. . . Q  of) 51=880  SIAO^KITTOl  (815)3003)®“ . . 

[«.oso3ip  «)aJ3elo^“ _ Ed-  I 
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M.  Doc.  XXII. 

-ajfmm  coconb  1720.  -  ..  6&.6-o-a»sft|-u 

®D6j'  oocdjA  128.  ‘  aasb"  2^-de®-. 

fl.uroj ail ajo^o  i33oajcul®og,<mn3l<3$  iftsssKiia^o  istsOTRRlai'Srjcs^o 

(iioffl'lcaKmtsflaJ  s)t&0fjyo  croTOro-oaosrf  affls«K>>3<sflq  o-a.  ®ja)c^o 

ooaocTO>aq<o«a3)  gD'Ogg.js'Wffli  -ajl<ol... . . . 

ajmlgjpspofflrolrasarsl  s»ffl5crn«Bg1®c!a>so  aj)3’crn<rogfl  saraomrajsslffli  cmorril 
Nicolai  (anitB(Uoora.'ro)a4t8aas)  ®exu<anR>l  ococe)”®®.^©!  aomajcsrsoffloo® 
smaoo  dh.i_jo9©s)  o  ®K5t»cti  aJOTB'OOOQ-wrao  aaoKolasao  julrolanocodaiMi 
srtocii  ajuroHoai  coo  oooa'omai  -tulal®  onao  s,«s33is)cu  sctncuai  cstwaocreo 
'oicfl  out  6>o  c&axoai  ^jjaiocftsiaai  ctisco  &>  <®s)S)a)  aimoini  aorwaicrS 
(rflafeo  ^gaOms  a-ioroonon-iai  ®aos)«r22Jajjai  c&>S)S)0  ®3«r3)lo2>s).o  cnoao 
oosfooi  ju'l'olflKmaJ  <m\icroo  -'uiT.cnAo  sloaio  aajooi&g^ssspl  (sraaareanwai 

;aracKiOJcm'aai  ctbocajo  ajSSJKslafeo  ra>aa..KfiJo  «n6)ffi«siil(3)f)ao  <Brenml<0>o«> 
aj(Cf)D(Wfflo  sosoaosmgi©  aoo.oStg|f|®ti  .ajf&focioo  eraffin^raanccl  ffl6ro1ffl<Sa6- 
asnolfflasflBo  jJl!o1o8).5«tV)o  aoooj6)3>  «rscgj6)jya&  ojl<e<noacrao-  'a_i@rB&® 
<ao6a)ce3  ggaoaai  j^oaftotKo  <a>-&6n)<i9®3n).es  @d<ooj1  saraalla^o  imssraciJ 
ojgsfl  ffltmaia i  ajfflgjooo  ^oolaJ  aol®r®(3kns^1fi]a4a®®.fljo  /Jgs<ad 

0002)1  juleicularB  cujus<3®soAfflca,36n§  ■af'aio.jo  jultolsiajejl^o  i%§O0R)J 
cY>SffljBfl6)<floo^.a!><j  (oflAg^Og^ii  '■alsp'-'ag-jigjA  -ojltdaflffl  S2©q>T  go.aajfl- 
ojiim'Doa)  raflAfyog^A  ^ratojalraoisl  jDiroarDiffif^&cBJSo  (OjlsBaj)<8>j'- 
®ea>0|j  ^(BKaeJ<eao1:gjla2)i<^  (uiro1aoa)S8a3)ffio9bO<afl^Bai  a^jifcrUKifial  ieraxiaf 
ifflald®  cljsi'so  oKrojlai  aolctiqo  s)aj®lc&  sa«B<YT3<rogn<8CBiso  aJ9isoa«rK»W 
^ct&q  .ajool  ®oaa4«<a>§'l  aioojoo)  <®a®s1.ajo_isn  cnl^  j>  ^nJqjtjno'V' 
^cr&q©<a>§1  g»1oj pen touu vms>  ttn&ajkgfi&m  <sraaj£i<ftc>»c0&  oStocuoaf 
®8fflagl'l^i^JSl  cols?  2gciiq.ajoo1  <£aiq6><&gjl  (gfl&ndfoo  ®omjatp 
taia^^g-jcrt  cill^lowana  cuoaiono  Braasgfljgojsl .  cr?l|  «/>  ^'aiq^ooV 
ma  ®1  AO®  Qj  mo  rate  o  cnsgj£>c&0°‘es  djaaiocv) 
qjsT  js  sbd  ojc&orolrj  ($•>-<>  <d>\'/lca>&io  Qtm&vtxl <&% oaj^p  g.«ro- 
cftsnjo  «»«»!»«&  o-ogjal  ®t®cuai  gog^cro  cascojog)' s)'*o§ 
gjoni  cuora1o2ii^3Q2J  taojssai  aaisraAoi  ®w)aiai  (Sraanoflcoifflo  jsjaio<i0>6).ro. 
c&sjiiioai  cOjoajo'rola'ro  j&*)e!a.jaol®cffl3£io  aarnwn.iylgg.'  ‘ 
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[Wo. 


ju1®1n_i®io_!cnoajffig4rojffio0o  jcu) 'ola Jons oio a.gjio1»ag8^ato>-aia!Bi 
<3?lg^o  ojoga jo  ©©ceb<ao6ns©a-iol6Bnsoaie<i  ^uEftffloi  juiaroooo  ©<&o 
goaooggB  <s®ojai(®[yat>o  ts<u  oloJ  -ail  oOaja'eoioa^'oltaffltoJ  <2ogg§©o 
a®(tn^(03o  jiflocoTlsebl^o  asruugg)  o-ooraa.-oao6ng  -ailssTOOiocQilQ  j> 
o)juoJo@i^s m«A  <a>©<efcs<&«K»oa2flq  oxo  ©juaiogo  s&s  <rnl(ig-j  aogjo 
®3>sn§  ji-crrao  cro era  ax- <aosii§  jxlsoiesiwonjlq  j>-aa-  t$<S)«A  aafli^otofl 
^(OTe/loJ  ffio^ooeioitA  jo®  aoosoooi  ojsI  -ojIsjoj  orTItscfflo^jo  a.sr» 
mjnfl  n\  sjcdjli  ocloo  c&ejoii  ooLjoOsBYdoai,,^  .ojsBi'oati  -aJffljiocri  <Bo_i®1©i 
xuOajai  cnlaraJOAo  anmlaoorai  ©cngj  ji®o  dxxai  ocfroaoaoogaa) 
gDjyoiasnaJcrJ  juIsjoj  ool«<n!0<a>o  ,0  onoiuJ  ©angj  .p'-So  c©ei«i  -o/laiaj 
orfl«0M<a>o  ©onoi  cEntowiaio-jggl  tstm-ucri^tyna  a.^ar/1  n-iraroilaa  acron  i 
oil  m  ®iraaoq  ,oj)'o1e&o©'’cQ)o  ©oJOSbfflraSfeal  (©acrftaroraai  fcra'nlitBfljroicra 
(BcrxJa jy§  gQ'BSo  cbkkts^oI. 


fititi-OfflOenf'1 


M.  Doc.  XXIII. 

j4j(c»sm  macLic!)  1722- 

aoej  ancmi?)  30-31. 

(toldBjyog^sb  c|(Diiroffl)0®ioJs0  gDmorrxrafil  a^sggso  a.i6nsoo<B«jfl«& 
oolaiQo  ffirososag-j§  oj©©<a 

fflQ-i«BaoOoa/lcQ)oyo  a’lmailcoo^miro'lffli  cOjffijaaJOOJo  israroroflmt 
ffloa^o  ajo<o)a2>OTri»1co&  si*3go  sraeraora-OfflOong  <&«biiB®s<i9>siO)00»lq  ,r,a 

©juo&o  ®1s,i3“<®jOo  araralffla  gnamojsoffli . cnicat&effl  ©sjnro  ®is 

©SfflOTrcssgMD  aat^g-jsl  <s®-aJgKD  ®9)Srmo)<B(yA  rnauojlrajo®1ao<!!>  ©.ajcr&q 
caijycftja^jol  ojmO  ODocffl©©  oJlsI^  ©aosn-iaojoara  arasl^  aflgj 
aJol<9eoaD(^  si  qq)o©ci$o  stacrKroflioaijb  si  om©oo  <x(j)§g)©  cool ccSd-Tl caoo cri 

a*0|  ©co>n8aaJo©  juejIoE . &i3sail<o2©.£jcnajo  sraola/lffl? 

ajsls^aoo^o  j^s  ^§©3”^s1  sDolcoelnio  ^groralffli  ©c&06rr§©  .a)ar&Q 
®tacrr)1s»0)0iai©gj©ssaa2)  ©.ruano  acr&q  ajsgogc&l  ajl<ocnorooea)8m<s^y<ol 
00)1^  asanroloJ  ©  juaiq  asajo  ®as>1.^  mjemsis^ii  coaVOIaaorolao©© 
©xigi^dlcoec^o  goaggyslcnflid  ©ffloj^j  a0a©c95)C!Qjo  ©juQjfla<ws®ffi  qol 
sim®ao_i^«  uo_i«Sai£p1<e9o  -aj<ro)8a-ijb«s8o  aag^sl  <3te>sii§  & «&s<a. ©too rail q 
jiji-© .oiciiogD  a1(OTj)1©ocDcr©o-j©^  ©ragg-jsl©^^  o4)g©a^o  ^§c«! 
©©ooflcrfo  ^©©crnsggg  cn1©^|0?crj©©s<B(i».ajo  <tnl(i>a_|o  tuogajo 


APPENDIX 


i/.i 


ii 


aac&ajjosns  ®cnrroaiaja^1  airoaiofc  ggcyciao  g3ol6WiOSrlgj?ia.'l 

6) ®cv&  ju?r3u=a>ffloao  a<fc3eia_js")  sgolsroraiasa isxoccyo  j2J<to»»o_!®<d:^o  o4)^otTI 

=9®sns  oj©ffl=8. 

sKs^l^fflOTdOJ^)  c&gTnai<M)QjcrTB  waicffilajo  aaejo 

c&Tscno 


csagjsl  csx$bV§  sasstoocolq  ^ai-ajuaio^... . Csusm 

G-ojulofflloi  raco^assaisocgolccyloft  ceDscra  juoacu . ff>s>ca> ^TlfaJ 


s'!  eooaaio  gosm65u0(?>  ®3)fi)§la_i<tr®<J>  c&ltooairtKrsha?)  aD-ajgjssH 

(oa2>  juloloxnaft  . . . . 

maggs  ag)s^  asowflcra  nJSceca&aqog© . ®Q}<b<38 

ji^tfec^iiooculad  ffiffigj&l  c&gj^ai  asnajam  a^jag)  aoa.ee  o')  <a©Qqjo  cgol 
sjoicocsioji  c9i3>1tygg.n  aosmsajismai  Aoirscrra  g^cfegsgs  sgolcoj 

cOioiotms  raioffifflottn'ioai  soiaicr®  fyah«m>o  ajsssTlajo  cgolai 
noo^esmos  .qmh^Sicoc^  qs.toojto)  ©sgo  <flboefl«A  £$rflaj 
Q.j1^5jySg1  atf<m®lioai  jiflolwaas  ro>s>6>pJ<afl(oS  qo1a.j 
aeiajotusal  soioj  cmosajM-mcim  rmaaoKaflffl?  qo'taj 
a-jJQa^OTfo^iii  ®<3W.nJ  .a)a'j0.ebiDcra  (Biao&mlmX  agolaj 
ojaneoiogjaal  -a)0'®®a)®cri  mncfflcrra  ®>6>a&K8fl«&  ego'lai 
m)OT»aiaJ§gfl  m]<D0<a>smn&  tmo  warts  ast&aflsio  qgDAlfiio  <^olaj 
so  a)  are  3  si  Ojas'!  ansoooaxsm  oQOos&Jsrocrra  ®a®aic®l dh  cjcDoj 
«Booon«e®op  -aicuoa&  scncuona  S3CbDO%@i^>  c§o1aj 

(31) 

(ofliosg-jog^i  ^maxmlOTa)^!  33  (Q?  a~orog1  soas  sags  0  o-isneosxs^oi 
crilcuiqo  aroffln§a(y§aJaot8j  crocrocnD-oaosiif  Ad&SASKJioaalQ 

jiQ.  ffi-ajciiogo 

^stmuSg^ii  cnauo_T)cQjaOTl<aoffi(DCQjo  oa]§ls>.«ooa4o®flcrrao  ^ojgT 
egoliyflnlcnao  rafl«Bc4Sg)!23OT  s>«nsrgo 

aososanasmai  -a!9B‘,c8>s)roci4  <o>1<o5i^a£a_jl<ai  sigjajsro  amsA 
nwsrtso  qj^  (51^)00  sjaansncno  a®o§1c^o  cugiroo  egoism®)  aajoloi 
gn®-CK>OJ.g^  6>0JSa1rf8Se 
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|  Vol. 

atov'jiSgEg)  flyfltffiaajifgci)  juo  Iplrn  a'fliTSs’jc&o — j. 
coSajsajao  aJio'tSsOiob  a.oi'sllgn  (trxmtaoQo  jajooflej  ®«jj.aP 
<a>T«oa@®  cooaocaasnicri  ^ulai^i  aroonso  a(j)§jyoaJ  ®liCBi$aun<3J  gLawn 
wfel^  oogjpdd  ^g-jS(B)3qo  tBca>|o  ®a<io(®5>i!!KJ).i4-  atonasJS-SKBKsnft  <ft§o 
Ao1#jffl,D6mo  aooa.jaaa’  ts»3»&|g|C«&  o/Wlaaoi  gigo  g3<osn|  'ai* 
9«sra5Ap*«feogo  ®0ffiQ)Jo  ^j<aooQjai§g®  ajo^JliBioaiaaioaioo^o 


julfflcucA  n4j)§ot®  arasa1<asso  .... 

03££cftp  Ji-o  Go1j34CY?S(8«TO).aio - 

aa*e>a2>osni  fflNwsorio-iggl  amacuai. 


ongg’crilaiq  ©OTosIcajo  a!&«»o  a^gjocii  &aom£> 

«n®1^o  ©laajirtM  isiats  uteagofo  aaqo  dibla^OBo  ®<&0o<fleo  cu-^o 
9R»ajai@iya4  a©>o§lai)o  aigroso  a(j)s®K»  ajlc^gjoca.o  aaisslcaaso 
«o@-a,J  a.&as'l^snslra?  aojoiafloiraro)  aigrioaa  aa-icolm  ma"o-il  a-iirfljyai 
aroacuai  ffi*a.QjaojciJ  ojjuo  oflraain  (srao&gga  aicrts 

fflsnjilansila'aipo  .b{1!0K§«9io  tfcfflwnaosiD.es)  gooajfl  SQoail  aJjaio 
aaoiojsl  aataalidftso  jaiS-o  aom3@.02.osn§  oil  ol^lcfcarojauilcj  aa-o-rra- 
gBSajyl^-  onto SffiDQo  gDasOToaismgsg  cna-oofflismai  jua-t°ca>a.ocrDo 
«maAg&!®rovcs}l  asa-nlam/cri  asfrfla^aao  qs  cebliooagia  oosroooaismoi 
-OilalCIli  dJJUo  OlsPfflSBlgg 

arasmajyg  <&@>m  92<osin§o  -oslo)  ajoio .-DamKftosmgais  ^§«9so 
aolcrfe  sQtroom  flrilfflssjaiaJlffli  ^pDfcooaismai  .aJ«a%5®cr&  «ra  sl^rtncrra 
a juq jj.joo1cY3cft@ffi  julol^cftfflsng'UOTBjIffii  <9>®ioof>l  aojulco  rooaJl 
o_ino)a<ycr4  sro6ja&-3<ft-ajaia&  mtsiaiss  .aiTnscn.)^  ffioeioo^o  a^oggas-.. 

aig> 'gTl^ffl sffrafflsam  t&sreai  aaoioi  .oj^jraailcrra  aroisrasajy^ 
staencea  julolajfflJgjnooa-icd  o®cv3q  3a-j <5. 

oflfflcnafflorasma^  d1cqj1«^  asaj0 . smsOjgj ‘oflorta  airosns 

&g-)§  ist^ior3<s3 . - . . a®oiq®<tii)  afijicn  gjasnfo  ool^aims 

•  ••■ . aa^^osns  (Oi'Mcriojgsl  asaaia&gDjycra . ■■•fygg/' 

^U0o9>ffloi6  jusfl°'S>(0.atfo  ojjuo . crocroej-Q&oang  ojlal-cylaj 

simOQoflq 


[aosaibo  aajosTi}u..--Ed.  ] 
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M.  Doc.  XXIV. 

-CLjSBSiTl  000016.17  22.  4  G6'7.0(2l!W|o 

®oai  cnoxi^  3.  -a/lsroo  19# 

cu\omOfflOOTsm<i^,a1o3®«s??jSo  ^oagj.sl^sjo  a®juqo  <st b&)g>S}/&s) 
i^o  s^OTJiroffljyAoDoQjl^ofonaOcf)®  ©ojgjl^oltPacajo  ®jaj 

Gsilmwlcrra  (wIkb^o^A  ^rorawlfflajslgoiwfnoimglacas^o  aJ50$D®raK»l8^ 
criloiouo.’ofl®OLriaaoa-ino1  'Siawal  ©wsre  T_)®1cft3ffloS)j5j03n^.®)crm  ais>®* 
<n)cn3s>-oaosn§  ®i?)0jsmlao®o  Oeai,o&-. 
a^omoco  cro<5)-0ffl0on|  qjI^I^IcS)  sraiocQilq  axo.or©-  cs®w>)!oss>o 

nomsi  j2S)Sc9>o(!^S)ee®(!s?i  cs^asa'ooltyffllufcoooajaicsil^  <t»©aoc)  -aicmnl® 
*3®1offlo  ^jfflSiaaaJsfflgas)  awcornmni  _£U«3c<a>i>03o  ©saaiggrafflKsfl 
msmla^ai  asmterwo  co7.a^(a?aoffl®s  cuogaio  ©flo^o  ss^ggosns 
a®>fflojaigs<ya4  oj-pl'o  odp&jscu®  o  a-j.^Wotosi.LcuQa/'lja 
raojssoq,  oj  psoralen  eaj<2>  ©j  ' 

oooa3@  SKoTOlffl^oooo^  ta-a©ffl»l<a?>  A^ffiajool 

a_ia'l<&33p®.£Li©lgg  waro  aKjffltSj 

<a^ncrtg>(6  cnoo-ir)®aj.sy  Acflg-i  aa^ig-j&l'TOcai  aa^nji cd> 
«racfl>g-)cii  „p  aoQo  «ro.  olios®  j?-o  (Bt^cft>  sojA  a% 


jii&m  roaaii)  1719. 


swoa  ancauo 


M.  Doc-  XXV. 

667-aa«fi|0 
i  ..on  Ut-oc®-.. 

TOlra^yOo^i  ^®T3i!t5ilffl5aJs3  s2®cm©a7acaJSo '  cfcafti^cejoantooi 
gDOPaHsii  eolaiq  mcasocA  smdb  n^sfcnottsssl®.'  oj<& 

S)o-jKBffioOo  aftoospo  aeftroailano^oraW  BratturolOT^ocQjo  ^§oj1 
®gs QQgo  QJ0®7q2)(W®1<^  SIc&O^o  (K>OTS>-3®0Snf  ®0 3  SKBOTOlq  jjO  S>_aio6o 
a4<5M^i®p9>g  @2onoao(^  msami^^  w=o  cnospl®fflS>  ® 
rsflssg-JPg-^i  <fl?lEf,“®!y(@(k  -aflDloj]®  £D®ail  ®®oi7  aiai<2pi.(DP<@  ©skB^yo 
^corw©)7®iOJsT  ^f3}orr>ffl!a1sTOSg@ou6!i'®3ffl®TOl(!^  taTlsp^e  <®1otoj1oto 

aaj)0|  ®®55snoo§7ffl^  oj sp7  a$)$-imtm$>,zuoa£  oasrafl. 

i8®ifflg)*Tj3«^  <a>sn§6)£jP«T@3oi>  gxwl®?>  colniqo  wjafls'tecws^  <&s)®««yol 
a1sp<»  <^p<ro<®^«4W!As&  s'  o «mm»o ..  ,w  ...... » .•. , 
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M.  Doc.  XXVI. 

jaj®TO  cnciiiiJ  1720.  liOH-oaosn^0 

ao&i  cnaui  118.  -o/Iotbo  lO-ocra-. 

s)aJ!iH£2oOo  ailajioyj  ffiasanasospfflralai  (mPOTalcQimoc^o  ^§cu7 
©gco^o  aiofflOooxoroflffli  ^cftoejo  oroTOo.j-o®o®n§  xu7fflsi3«ro>on0.flQ  .peri  si-cuaio 
.airola-isnorao  g^nmoaooJ 

gomsirTI  jiflajcn^ii  rolfflaflctelo  ®^j0ciio<&3cO)Ocifl&fl(($ 

3j<a,fflsns<uctMjfl<ai  .ml®!  a^t6sTO3oransgjpPO®(s1imo.i^l  ffi<tBorn<fflgna®;so 
a(j)£orr>ffigl  ®<roor)®£lc!aTOorrflOTlcffll(ai  (aiOroTioonasa-j^grt®  <3)ooo_imf]«& 
mcoTa^iTOtB^rol  cTOO(oo®),?m  ffli.-omaroo  -ftiwoGjoi  'j-oinjai  caomoiariD 
aflnnsi  a-irotronoDojai  (sen®  s>S)£J®h-i0o  ‘ffie-wonoaisio  .afl<ol.m<o  cnorooooism 
sia&o  a^WDl'OSiction-jraronsicTi  juIs'Iot ocnoio ownnto  ®k><bii®1qwg)o  e&mmai 
-ajUOAioaaio  o-jTriO)l  orri  _ja.inj ? c9i to orft  aj^'ocioo  jfto  i.eostv  (OK3i®a&  o  icnjro 
miajoj  ao  «inn'a'u!tn®^o7  Mcmi  cnDiOOTJJsmni  raflcrteo  AiTe7«eboata»o 
n  n_i  a  a?'  cfl)  jpo  ai  a<  vl  (sto.yogB'micA  .wocnOitstmoiaao  j§,s  (o>6injoa)o  (ainaasojO 
rtnnroo  ml® jyoa,^(i  jiflsflafl'O  gomailguBafl  cuaimamo®' 

rafl(®{y  cgj(tm»'oil<t8'nsl  @2®3<m(tB@liicGiso  ^®6m'!.a/lio>s)crcg^(&  mail 
00)3(01 ......  3<aiO"©1oOS>e.fi(ai  og)^a<D<ai«!,l  g2<WOrOVW&  KI0<Ol7<O)O(Ojy<O)O(ofo)o 

aoaugg.7  c9j6V1§  nmoo^emnoo  n-jejoasni  _djkvdct6  .hiootoxwo  gosraioaiTO 
gas  (mofflooQjsfna&jamioaoo  £7n_ajOc6>s'<a2  ca5rig<DO®o®)'5mooo  jojOrnltaroffinao 
acyasp  (BiwjgjcifUoloaooo  c.isnsrotiKismifia  aomoraai  .airrailmaoo  oarosm 
o9«sm^e  gomafl  gomaflcsyo  cftg/l^j  c&o  o1®jo  qjcrnoOo  tvaorocro-OMsnf 
cfooaJsrcnocofiQ  a.  ai.  a -cuai  ago  <oilffljyog^(i  cCb’l£P03jy(gji>  .a/lolafl  o 
5!2®oj1  gjoaflaiciiaiomo®'  <t»7rag-}0gi|ci>  ^©tokoTI  (asciis'!  gnfracrrxts&OtBansgas 
QjansomfljioOd  tB-ajtsaiOc&o  asgi  <srexoljys'!a.ajano  hibsojIoJ . . 


M.  Doc.  XXVII. 

-ajttBsro  nooii!?)  1710.  (ilivl-fflosng0 

©oea  cncmA  fi8.  aaiso  30-ooa-. 

fflflOTjyog^A  julro7ci?l(o  gnioail  gearn'^'lsm  aiaios 

(ooco)  <§<0K»mkB'iis'1  goitsanotsig.'ltBOffls  —  - . aa.j<aiaoCo 

nilawofPo  aeSQJin®JO¥(Bii®lai  «e>(0iacijc^o  ®a«na>1co)aocs%o  aioalcfflcoroM 
ococaocii-oaosn§  sassraiomilc^  cn_o  a-aaaio  jnqol  srarslfooso 
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III 

cf>7®j  jyog_^d  ..all -d7tl?I  ©  @d©oj)  gDrotETlaa  oJCrifiHs 

©oto  ca-tag-pg^d  ^OTS.tjJlKBaisn  ©<roar>®!g7®«2>So  (U)1®an«D0S£9,;^ 

ooleiiqo  a'^miraal  .-ejgrarao  asos7©i  tPc&oooUoajOie;  o4)^an<0!a.'l  §d«b 
cm<!s&  rooags  c&<flbsca.o  ^oojijlffl*33n|.  ©flroaroflaj*^  aJjacrnitB^cino 
«g-jo$  aiai1i£>i6>QLiei1<efflgj1s>aio  tflflffa<aoa^oggg  ai.£y  oolPJculgces  a. 

so  ©I  oolo  qjo . aoo|iJ  rrflo  o-jo  ja  esDsmoJitnliea  AflJisIg-jsPo  ®j 

ju1©1aJ5n§Offloajia>(t!)ooon  oj,«>o^o  s7  a.isnso'OOTaW  a^j^cnraKBifl  ante 
aaiallcweilanio  sraalaA  aadq  ooa.floffl'ljy  aanscesg-ioffia  ^ss  ci®^cn> 

ragHcoi  «n)fflO£ii&rii39g^ . . . aDScofksi 

^as  a® form a") . (oflfflnjsl  exmoggs . 

't5irolE9>©i  (&sr>|'7)ao3ongs®®  (s<a>onaDd9o(^  rL®$cno<si£7  ©(monrxmg'lcaflgs)  s7 
n.ismo®(ijiO)1«A  ^issHc^oai^  qjunajoon  ajsm®wf)o®  cu.*, 

jucnocinoaos  cl  o-ixflcnld  eg graioflai  flisfflsuocmj’lanlao'lffli 

B»a©(o«j)osp1ei(i  afiffln^affl®3sn&jo  fflga  njlffltaioalgj^  j>  aa®itys1 
soldi  &  si  aijy  t&aflaj-sroo  cai)^  a© )<e©o  ao-iraaoOocea  Bresflsqjo.  oJ_aj 
ojsnio  Q.JJ  of)  os  a  10  can  si  afldi  -qj7  olifolglaTicrra  (B«s1ca;oai_a4  (aspo-jaDo 
tjo cp  m>-&  ajsmo  axca-ax  s2®GaflaE®>1«8ajs1  fflroosplaioagjoj  siaslcqj 
oai-aj  ,cQ  ©tin®  assess  cns  soldi  ai-ry  Aafla-isfr.o  cl  rolano-io 

m_nslcr:sx)/lrai  <umo  a. 

M.  Doc-  XXVIII. 

.ajKBsro  cnacud  1722.  v  67  4-0®06n§° 

a oej  cn caid  1.  juIsbbo  4-og®-. 

rtnlsBiyog^d  n9jV/’,'fflg-j!g$d  -mid  qjIo  §2©of)  ^©oO  .aidarooco 
mr|©g;jog^4  (^(ti3)®)7®csj3l  ffi(mcrn<tBfi7fflcoscBT®1®i  aJ5n§o©OTrroldi  colaiqo 
jiTIdl  aJsdgjcnoaja^RnoriroraiwIcA  aiSceeflai  ®A0nq©(m0'ns6oA<ai  colaiq 
waffl1.ai1g-js1ffl.gpno  aaiglc^asH^o  ^o^rtnlcrao  efc«n1®aj)|  cfeRnrolao 
anlcnso  aroaiscmls  'ey fflfflc* 

©ajmaoOo  ojItwospo  ®j\Tn1cu1soo'p«wf)®i  wamrnlcoaoc^o  ^gaD 
agaojo  ajo®1co;(OT3)7'ai  ataosjo  cro^ra^  -oaci6n§  jailssrafflonoolq  <&>  ajuaio 
snjj&gl  jjg-o><B;a1onooso«^ 

aHrarolffiaroow^fflcffia  gjfflggjsH^osi  .ailol  afl^oiaro^pi®o 
aoa^anlajIsRo©  railraaisl  ©(rnTDas^lacoso  .fL®‘fcnD®@1  spraorofflispoo 
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laomliuflajilffli  t®Traaioaooma_jogH®  <o-.4'3Ui»1t>?  araOTCflassx*  rooooc&sismai 
-a/lolwHonoo  rnoffla’a’orrjai  ,*9®iaioao  cOjflssxuaoKBajai 

aottnalooo  (2j§afls)§{^c3i®fnon_ioA  ®aosrc»°a.oj<3B):vao  g^ajoicaonffl  ajtsrcn 
moo-joi  (wroroiorao  sraoraHooioio  _a^ai0c9>  ocri  c&asKoaso  juflolc&otolaoio 
s)Q-iasi30(i5igTon^s93gj1  fivartarotoroai  istaaraoJoroiaao  jejs  toqjo^o  rmasHultmctto 
(oflrcsgjogj^ifc  c9fl$p°<3i<y(gj<i)  _aflo1  aTlffl  gofflajl  tiooafl  o.imuooi!)  asfltTOjyo 
g^A  <Q<m  iroltroaisl  gDraarrxasialacDJSo  tof)[03oJo§ooQ  «<8>osirfl  asnA 
S5a-i(tsao0o  asoralta?  <Bc9iO«n«9s>fiiotBfl  l^ymotnjgl  gyimmoitna  wotaiic&oro 
a_ir®oA®rBio  (maa^cstorrol  awrflcojoA  asfffls^eto.  .aflolcSitasmo  tMotyasp 
ismoag.jaD.aolfflaneo  ^csn§  ni&<?rimr>-aj1l&gJ  o  asrssmi  <%<«s>oeJO-'§ratofl<a& 
aJOffiiirolcajaaAaonio  crD^cnscBroYmjiio  toflgijo  o-iogajo  ff)5)<a>ca06TB  «ol.ko1 
ffiseoa^A  .aisfl^ociA  j3Jsi3uc0J(O.-rao  go.olOTBoslag-jgg]  cnoraocffljsmciiffioftoju 
OIO0o  <&(!Boflmo,1l3Uiftao  CBtTD -aJ o  roilgijo  alOgO^o  S)S)o9)CaosnS  (EatBigJsl 
5)Q_j(o1isT3Do'sA  -oias0*  orrao  -o.flooan.Jsal  jua3u«ftiSo4 

-cusi3uo0jffla0o  ju1o1a.isn§ora«^jro1ta®rio  sartrro}(a3o  a®sj o-j.a^lcs^o  «f(nju 
«Jisg)o  CBOTijxio  (oflssgLj  fflffliacgioefB  cOntoigjt&cBfflSii'DlcBroOToinA  <tn«no)aoo 
-culog^og®  '®j,u'ai  toowjooo  aleaitofteoafiJosg.  aiSc9»<!«msjif)c9)^o 
aJffln§a.T)t906m<e«  gJroofflcA-ajOTOl'ocrro  92<ooffl«i  cB.&oajIamaoo  <&tosmi9® 
ifmcBS  gDOQjl  gDimflQO^o  disl  AoigJp;^«0jOlDl'H)o 

igaDaOo  n-o  s>o-o®o6n§  ojItoflrosroocolQ  a-S)-«-QjciAogD  aflto) 
cyog^A  cfb1tP°(sg^(gjA  -qjIoI  aflffl  gDicyfl  gooojl  oimaooqj  tofl'TOtyog^A 
^cmnajilraajsl  @2  toumragle  castas:  ojarcsorararoilffli  Bjouatnaio  »«sa  ®oo1ju! 
<y sla-ojCDajo  cajo-na-oc^o  e&raflfflffl  wEBcas^o  £,s  ois^olrri  cftatoa-joaraflaA 


canto? . I  ffC/SnSlQ  s>o_ios1oj° - Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  XXIX. 

-ojtowm  cncmA  1722.  674-oa06n§° 

aoai  crxmA  5.  ®sojo  6-ocra-. 


ao-i«B2oOo  oflcfflo'Jo  gjejoojIcQ/Offtoiroilc^  aoooalattnt^oB^iolcajo 
^QjdacaatocsijO  anolrwfinoflta?  a<&ogjo  m>9^-octio6frs  ggsoj  steo'wlQ  cro- 
a.aJaio  aaiflsl  -ajatorojo  socroogoto? 

-ajlol  ffioaio:o<a>CB<0>o«rT)g)g>  .afiol  a^A^notD'CW)  culsPofflA 
tmltKaisfl'  fia«3ono®3a1«<&'So  ag^omrajal  gaffilarottJjgla*  twarrflttolisal®?  tsfl© 
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cuoon<TOa4mgi®  (Tyissajcalo^  (stSRsrolooisio  cmm  ocGi-omcri  joflo'lflsi'.'ocYao 
6icio<a0tn(3%3.o$m1  ciooraDTOsnr>a4  aoTOaruaao  o_H!rrinooocu.ctJ 

rocoraooo  ®0twrola2)S)O  -ajU3ca,<oa£  ifeaixiao  c&fflsicu  ®rooia$  aoaimojcii'iaio 
®acOTjfl92>s>o  -ni-vos>v(r&  d,tzvab  miaho  ^ga/tasig  aji-3n>,ooos)o_io^ 
(tBCOSK»°s)j3JB)n4  *0  ®aemlc»«>o  cmo/DOc&snia&  -ajlolomo^  rolcmo  .culdl 
<a,oo1a»o  siojoaAc&gricii.&sl  sroaaffliaioraai  tBiaoarasibroiaicfco  aoralcni 
railnsi  «556)aj3ffll«A  sDs)°i5&  Bieurcoliaiao  Affltoai  rolcrteo  rfhS 

(0>aa_ic^o  OTiafflaularocrso  (sflrajyoo^i  c6?lEP<)<j(yi@(J  _ai"lrfl  ajlm  gomojl 
g&oofl  Qjflffifflscai  (ailffijfyoal^di  a^mro)  ajiIkboisI  ^<ffiaT>mgi7s)oa>SKsrm](a? 
a-it>risam(i5T3fl!<j2>  rolffi'uororKna^ogeg  <aaT|a«a.oasn3S2affi  (5<&cic&>'l.e®<i&  a®f 
onsssfl  aaCTcro'ffia  <3ia;ij)1ca>0!0!i-j!an3cjfoo  aiaatj^alfflirol  asm1aa»ai  asinl 
sicmarao  gD6)6i STOoajsroggg  aoimoiaoYnal)  cnofflawa-naBo  .aflo1ca<06roo 
aocnjas  siaog^-y  ojl<fl©T-canao  o.jof>S0ffl<3swii<fle  goiooacri  -oKTCfl.ona  garoo 
arti  <s  a  o  ail  am  ora  0  ce-.iosiD^esmtee  ^roail  gQmailccjo  suDcoTiro 

dfcomlcrao  ^crnoOo  era®®; -oaosng  .oilsiSBSKsiot&riq  S)x ua^o. . 

sicao  searno&oraB  alcoroilaoonnwajrog®  aT:6)  ojIep0^ 

o-imorocrs)  G-^rtn1aJl3>0(0<ic3)1«Bais1  jDtoiciTxmglsicoso  a^crTKffisfl 
32(o1aT>®a7cB'  <3)fnol3)7a2l<o7  iDilffi.ijonntmojmgigs)  <ais)aja2>1<a?>  siasnofl 

Casio  <.Y>3.T>oa2)®mcii  jxilol  OMOfiao  SKmuliTOoJa^d'l  cnomoooisnioi  ao«n 
siojoao  ro6ia_ja^o  ®ffl5i®il(trciao  ^OQJOoaj  ajcrnoOo  cuScMo  ac&ooqm 

gXg)S130S)cg3<5&  cnloiq  roleffig^Oo^i)  c9?W“®j^(@(?)  -oilol  oflffi  jiOaojI 
a auD  ai(2iii(ooo2)  rolosg-^oo-^A  «^<oioi<t»1majs1  gomlaroragleicaisgi®  ajsreo . 
(0  amls^  c&offllofflo  si  -ai<gf)a$oaj<ii><a>gio  Miami  ml si 61.4400040  tairolsim 
<313)61(39^0  3631 -Oil  c&Oo  OiOOTffilcaioa&ELod  no  o  ojl  3i  0(0)1 210  (OS  o  fl5)fflB'’si«9> 

gglgj^l  ojlamaraio  »i6n§oc&1  i^cilircsiai  ®a_!<l>  jjO--na  6icug!«i1«9ffiSo  .ocl.o 

6iaj<o1cs2«T)oaj1  i3KS6ioo£a_ios1  aflcPoiT^sna  Q_j<oro)cr>on_)«&  oj_ojo . 

. [<6ia§w®  *opj  S2EJ — Ed.  ] 

M.  Doc.  XXX. 

.ajoiim  cyioii^  1720.  675-ns®03oaio 

aoej  oicojA  1. 

6io_j<03a30o'i.i1o®o8>o  atulaKoyiaymliBi  isiaroTOlcosioo^o  ^§oj1si£ 

0^0  ojo  ml  cm  .w»1  si^og^o . .ao6ii| .  j2j16W36io)0<s2)1q . gaernoao®^ 
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jjjlBlaoajoofOMSAosfn^®  .nit  Dla^Asmoro.Ta^la’Offlralraaisl  gDKsern®) 
glffloaso  o4j^cm®g1  ^(ffinmrajgTlcej  raiomTunooflai  ro)l(tBa)ocr;fKra_j<Dg® 
®s5S)q-jcojo  juaja&jlrtsicrco  OTHfCSg-jag^ii  -ajlcflojl  o  ggtoafl 

go  flail  aicranofla  (fl)l(ra<yOgL^(i>  ^(mo)®l(D3aisl  gD®S<rot03gl<£CQ>So  .m)a-i3(Oi 
roi'lofeoMsxD  ca6n|S5 Aoasres^  G.ifbocalrfMajlfoi  a$‘p<m«B£l  gnrajcrrxtB^ 
sofcnl&o.flQjimorofoo  sreargbrotwoil  fflsmOcmaiaDmlc&nao  joilraWosmo  aocaj 
msp  (araggjjy  ail  c9®lo  aviso  a_>t>r@0(0<9ssmi<wj  gD'Ooaai  SYaosijyaao  <3j(Oo'm0oe 
ora«  gofflafl  gjioajlc^o^isl  olcaio  ^^“^ootnlaocM  jojIoiTtoo 

6)ca>o§g_joa4  t^onoCo  cn3@®-oaosng  ArnDlsiwacffllQ  acLO-ona-ain©®^ 
fgfl.flfa  ©<a>o§«8ffla2fl<oi  si  ®a>sn§  a<fl>to3H»oo»lq  ji-njuaiogg  qjgng&aaa 
-Qjlail(fl)o®taosgj|oa4  <&ecna ms ssaoq  qjoaIctoo  asroi  stasnsflxyoo  noo-oo 
csjiomai  julralffliflaao  a^a/lags  a_irms)CiD0aja4  (mcnnaulfflicrao  ,ajlca>o©1a2>o 
Kajoaicsjgvaflaiifespi  sraaaroroTsai  ®5nfl(0'5®T3)aaogjS'l  rail  as  £§  axil  ©i  asm 
drol^  <a?lsp“.^ocTO>7ao<6  casmcasoo-islsi  <6ooag.g)  n^gsooq  <TOlasailw°i 
aacaflt® 


M-  Doc.  XXXI. 

.ajfflssm  cmcmii  1722.  675-3i236n§° 

®osj  cncmi  14.  «aSo  24.ocra-, 

trt)®e)-oaosn|  sasamouflc}  o_s^  ©.asaiocro 
-ajlol  Qjiaig-jcoacuffig-jfCsaoOo  -ailol  ajareotoffl^yraliflaioi  a&lv 
julAoaanfllaDggfcocin  -ai1oa2)7aic9?l3>”  got-ojo  rolrojyag^i  ^LwrOTilrajcusI 
goccBcimRK&lsacejSo  o-isatuoaigD  <3OT.aio  _a^|j  (Btasplxy  oalsiEPtea  aroons 
ogj|  qjsps!Sb1  aiflC8aisn|o  aaig&lcoaso  j> 

fflffl)  .al  gET  ac&D§fflYm  O-Jffllc&OtOo  ,ri 


M.  Doc.  XXXII. 

ja^rasm  coccuA  1722.  675-oaosn§° 

»ofi]  aocaiA  20.  aaso  24-ooa-. 

trt)®@.oao6n|  fflas  siaoaaflq  cloj  o^ucrio  srooaslcj  aArroloaso 
saomo&ofol 


<%<Bcro^«es©o 
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®o<niai  axiocs/aoo  &\ip°:g£\aJcrf>  estfnooao  ^sl 

jjjlnsQDcAaasljP0  ©juniq  oJolcfcOioo  cftsrgs)c&og^.aoQ  t aK&g_fLaj 

aJ'olc&oao  j> 

ffiraijuo  siasf'l^jrai'icna  giaio6D^a<a>jagaoqo  dfcsHaj'Sjlffltiai  c*sT 
aa<BJ<si5>aoqo  jQSoJiiraoQanq  q-.s J3jo2og2  ^ofilaas  riDSgggfflOQo  <&«$££! 

aHrofl 0061® d coTl q  .po-ffljiiciiiogo  ©laa® asmlocioA  asm! 
cfflaao  masoffloaianCTo')  cno©o©)sm  crso oocosronao  ^bl  ai?p«sBlaira(8aion§<j 
acusal^aso  .o 

M.  Doc-  XXXIII. 

-^©sm  cnoui  1408.  [sraarelgi.] 

ffloai  cincmA  6. 

aajffiffloOo  o/Ioqios'o  ggQJOMlooosp... — ffi^.-olcojo  . 

. . . . . . . a.tO'.Dla2><3Hifl<D&  sao^jo . ©j-oaosng  gas 

aj«ffl)3Q2nq  gcsrolVcsgo©!  ffiomoao^ 

fflOraaiDoAoiiosHcKfliBJ  niDfflfflnjioa.TtftiesnniaiaoncQnad  -ailo"  a^A 
g^ocnam  o_j1epo©A  otTicboisI  ^ffiirncsglacHJSo  ^j)3,crr.<03fi1  $o«scm«B) 
SObj  ^crn”)  axil  cal  ©i  ©OfflanaorravTqogH®  rmaajes^o  ffliaa«air>TOaao  raflfflSfyo 
g-|A  ca?lsp<'«g^'i3A  _aflcTlajW  gjioaf)  SD-oaflojaafflocoj  ®l<tBgjOg-|A  c^cor® 
rafltssaisO  ^(0)aD(03a.'lfflcojSo  (rnlraaiooDaocL-j.a^g  <a.anfacft06)sngsaas> 
3t9>otan«90ffii  c^g’omcB&l  ®e®l<&ot>g-jroofflK»o  ®aag&<®<w»n 

asrnlacfflaA  mGm\s)wmia  -a/lo1<&(DsiTo  aocojasp  (sracgjgj  ojlasTlffianrao 
a_isfeofflc9ffl5fr)c0Q  gQfooaaA  .ainrmlrarBo  goraoaai  ®ca>oan©<rna©o  ca>ffi«fir><fl® 
5noces  ^ooil  gaffloflocgo  ■aotflooio 

i^jcmoOo  -a/loT  ajfoigjcooajfflg-jftBaoOoffloeeoag,  jiilol  a-ionsoro 
(B^alaoSsoJ  ffl^aiAlajl*a®5TDl<T)^A(ffl5icr)  sifioixklab&l^isanjzio  roflftB 
cyog^A  t^lspu(8<yi@A  •ajlo'lafi©  go®afl  §D<oajlaiAi2fflffl002>  flsflffljyog^A 
spg>1crvj(g5^1a<a)s?ia!S)o  ojsreofflcnaflai  <5uii&>o  agg.  ®©oloil<oi 

gj  si  ©.2=)  30040 . <sa©2(ys"!  soi-aio  .iqSj  srajp'l.ay'sncrraoaOQo  are 

olswi^o  syaola^oaraKS^o  »gg  qjIepo83c  siarorlo&orogjOTiOOTSo  ®ra® 

cYditaiOTKpl  ffisrnl©OQ>ari  aarr>ls)OQ>ciA  ©>l(ffi!^aiQ_n(td  iS©o<B/le!lao_i§leQri(!A 
goOTflcnatsaienfo  qm®i  <foo  oflAg-j  ai-sygg . aiowtrolcoofflzsoffio 
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«o).ajffiyi3©o  o_jo§Q4«  <a><oigjp_cy 

a*  oats  a  a  040  staagaffifflYal  asrrflaaj/ai  awrOaoicri 
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M-  Doc.  XXXIV. 

.^©sro  coca) (6  1408.  675., jao sng'J 

a oai  ooooiA  7.  ali/jcno  10-ooa-. 

. — . a)-oi2>a,srt| . 

. sttBotaTlQ  o.©^  -s)  .ojaJog; . .  •  . . . 

. . . g>c3t®l<ooso  al . . . ■..gjoai . 


ano5i3)l©ocn(TO)o_j(ogjg  sjrogjy sHceos^i  .oTIolo-^i^rioooaw  a_ri£pa<o A 
(bD'!»qj3"i  gofficn)it»alo)a2)So  i3)tfono©&l  saasamffls&'lo®  ©n©^crio-f!«$ 
raOmg)3confti)Q4ioQ.ta)  fin.ucsTlai  !ds|@  aia.olcoj  qsiS'Oi  tOjiwaaiatoKnocuaJ 
aarroajcvao  jjj1o'lca>3ffl];®o  on.iosB‘,oa1.|^aJ<fesp1  <8raaro<05«iis»a&  TOcra<o;raR»aso 
(cnlrajyog^A  julolafl©  sjioofl  gem  ail  oj  Abb  rose®  fflfl®. 

gyog-^A  £|®i®(t»1(0Ja)s1  @2®crn«B§3s>Q&so  ra)7©3J30oaflj>a.jogx®  -qjIo1q.io;w 
(3>lA(i5iro<0S5ffls)!o  caani^cfepaatesaxo)  adiooilajosA  Atj)jcn3®aTI  SQaacnoirog.. 
woO^Offlg^rrooAwKRo  igrdaaaofig^ascoToTl  awrTtoni  aarflcaioroo  gjasw^ai. 
sojgg  ooorooassm  cDODoajisainBo  ajsns3io«8©smce8  ggrooao &  .ajnwlocna 

g2<ooa«&  (S<abOancmaeo  *<osmci3«5ir>c0S  $D;oafl  ggoaflaqio . 

. qtd  . -.oj.oaasng . gjog-^A  ^s:’u®{y(@A . . 

(tnl^Bjyog^A  @3  0  0)1  aoffloffioiAaai  ooctj) . <®a.7o>08J.SQAo 

ja/loUxj^gjcino . AUoMOoAia^3iU®cao)jx)affliTriniQ  <msRu<s> 

gOsA  aJSSJOJOffligg  -0)31*32.9  ^oIac^o  flJiVcBjyOg^A  ^«W(to1(03als1  @3®3 

cro«s.gn«?.<^P®  ojaT§o(oc3K»l«A  «j2.iai<ap  °}ag.aiA'  a«j).aio  jaj^  OTosOtaaoi^o 

a.'W.-ajaaw)  <8»s,7a-i@fl<*0°  a s7 oj d ®b! ®ry  a e* &  <sco> -oj a (w»  ^an^o  qjs 

631@lf«nrS-c9»?^o  fflA)®l*fflcOj3Sn|  (CellffljyOg-^A  tSkl  '^"(S^gA  -OjflolOjL 
SQtpoj}  @s®cyl  oj Aaaffloaa  ©flJSgjOg^A  ^anro  ©flasajsi  ^asmossal^osso 
©Ttoaflaa  aoeol  aoisreag^g  aiosj* 

m$,.i?).®-o<23sn§  ffll®flfO'5iw3Cflnq  rfO.ajwoAo^  «DdS)$#gg2 
<a^s3»asl  asr»to!$  aspTIqffaop  sgesansaisns)^  cY)3:o3<w.«n?;  o>3®3(X2j«»ck>o 
coloricjo  qjepstcO  §qp  mayflM  -aflcfl  aja»3<o#0tl«& 
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©sisjs  f&!®aoq  sbtjm  fflajgfi'loMSo  <n  aaoityslca/o  ^oianj 

ffii3)-&Jo  (t^liigj  sifflA^osrs  c&.oig_]t*Q6i®.wol  ®<ma.ictb  ©oto-.c»o 


M.  Dog.  XXXV. 

jo^tasm  cncaiii  1691.  676~02)06n§“ 

sbooi  mcmii)  2.  ggaoo  26-aoft-. 

S)au<roffl30o  ai'losjospo  (inat>an<B)0SP®t!j;l8^  o9><®6KUcsijo  wasjrc»]cc> 
6) ocqjo  qjo©1iw'3kji1«5  flAoejc  otjQmj.jffiosni  c®&iosf»occ>nQ  a.cro- 
s)_daa4o  SKfcocaflq  sag  goomo £o«sS 

.aflcfl  aaojo-o©)  Ucaastrig®  juldl  a^e^omcYirigjlffO©  raflraaisl 
^KBomffisIsraso  a^)^nr.(m§n  gorajTTxusg.'V.DJ  <o>  err /I  fcrTi  oaTl«A  (oflffiaiocnam 
nqoggD  !3)«)5)Q-j<an<^  (ffis-mslceisio  m3fflocs)5ma^  ja/)cn®(oaoo  simoon®®!! 
S^ol  cnoffloaB)smc$  fflOBixiaao  ^aieMsisi©  ojowiman-jai  ®©r®o©o 
wa®Tt»lcQ)S)0  -ajaioc&oai  tfeaaoao  aotsisicu  eRjinjoi  aatoiaiai  1630  i^tararal 

rxvsi o  jsJOJOc&'oai  cfoa-Boi  roiicnao  (^gftjlsisj  ajcmroonoa-icri  snsio . 

. .  (sraronrolcoifflo  mooocosm 

.jiiIoIot  0 . ©fldcTOo  julolt&o'Dloao  «ajaa4<a:|^naJc»3n 

fstaasroiwictJ  'GremsB'tntsicKio  ^ . masioj^o  -masiajsinij) 

©ICWo . jailol  afl®  ggfflft/) . 2EC©002l 

^(btu)  itrnnscusi  gjtmcrnKBgnsioojso  rolraaioanorw... . 

0  Asnfsio&osisngfrm® . ...aoitm&l  ga®arw!isa  @0®! 

Aoog-javorafoo  sisa^sB©®!  asroloeiai  asrolocDoeo  julolcaosno  aacajsia5 
(eracgjjy  atlesolraffiroo  ajsnso  o*osno«ed  goBoaaA  ffitfeoaflanmo  E&<osmc0® 
sm«9»  gofflail  sspoaflsyo  to^g-jl^cejoolcao  c&^psis  s®jugg)  m® 
mOane-cy©!  ma(DOQ®4mcri  arrocuai  Jiflo'lnjfigjfooajai  OTf)®asrart»W 
aflaiqo  .-sretolo^o  siaisrorciSmaio  ®fltoa«>cjJl»8«i  site>06n§aj(rra  msgn saoa 

I® is ^  ffic9j®  sraiacaioolffli  siao^ai  -ajsB°can©o . !&9f®n|;®<ij)3fQo . 

oJ®n® . fwnaaaol© . c9joo-isk»o . . .  •  - .  art&gjylo  . . aojesol 

adwiaocwloo  ,c-o  «rt» . aexsoloo  c.*—o  ea(iAjydlcs»aflfrio . 

maSocej©! . atroaqo  mscseaoq  iftdg-pjo^  mab«9©o®o  j>  65_ai®ngg« 

s?i9rsf^  ja.ifrs"  nDfflt9®a©o  jacn.-o  ararwaOcaoloo  ^ . s  ooserra 

acnia® . sis  ftsx&foQ. . 6ra>ooaioolitJ?i  ereogoi  jusb".* 

©aoroltea  a!9«»a>o<ao1oo  ja-cna  a|si5>.ai:ee  flexfl  a  $  ax.  simoo^as 
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cuepo  ji  rtj>32f|<fe  as  ~  judges) si ©,o . . . . . .oj  Issued  ouspo  ^ 

o^-ol^abolse®  a^THOcricejOcal  a.  a4g3jyl&o3ce«  s>  nss.®  '&p°  sb  aj®3g^ 
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o.jeio  gQOo>ai . ^  j^A<fl»5i©®  n-iaio  tl99'»$  asms  t> 

M.  Doc.  XXXVI- 

jajirosm  oooaid  II 20.  676-oaosn§u 

ao&i  ciocdjA  127.  ojc/aflf&o  19-ooa-. 


6io_iraao0oafloo>o9o  mao  xil  E)o:-prora;3<ad  t&raoo.icQjjo  etSf?rrD)9tt2)6iooQ!o 
aiD®3iQi«!iro)7oi  s>dboe^o  rra5>cro-3®osi|  aTl.bl^jl aswo«23c^  .nai-si  jiiaio 
suuojoa^  sracmno  genrooaoai  ®3ragj3g_|d  c^3>°®gj(®(6  jwlffl3ojl® 
gDfflafl  ffioaj9a)fflLfflO'ai  foiOdg-jag^i)  i^<uK»fB>7(osa.is9  ffiracnoros3«3aso 
(in7<aa>onong)aji®ga3)  jaflojoim  ®‘Vjfe>«M)s>(0  oa.aTfa^assnsstgW)  <s<&  o  ■a/l.OQisi 
o^rrairagfl  goraisiraa  fDi3raru3sa.oa.joo3  «iDraa3^Ag-(>^5  ooscmao-iorao 
oj6i6i=&  @o®ocua«5W)fT!rai9ra0of?u>3iD)3ro3<6e  egodcEa-i  cD>3raa3PJ  _aio®fo)3 
^®S6m?®coJ3@3  @sai63(airo)3ffl)aDai(mD)3'o3  <a>sp9ecya&ci4o  ffjcu<9>ajg;)«rn 
©..aJCf^aoQ  cfcAjyljy  ©aj®3iffl)  ju8&  o„- nj3gj3(OTOioSo  jj.ojoAg^a 

(Drroao  j3-Gttbs><&  &raai  ©0  03fgg|d  sso^ai  jqsj&iSb  ««  oj9ScO>o  <0  oio<&g-j 
arowiSo  jo  flings*  araoj  ax  i^ggr®  p.O-jyjuSj  .n  a®mgo  .0  <m>&,  araaj 

a.  (Di3ra^iocaios3  613.04  j>  Ag^adistaasad  jxi£&  „p  cusoeoab  aaroooaai 

&§o9©  ^1  o_i3ocaos)Sa3©3'»cr5  ©©Seas  ji  c&agggd  ..ojSk  «o  .aOg^pGnsiogo 
dO  90 61 S 61 61  =95)  a.  a§=OS  ^  OUiJKngo  CD-  O-flSeBso  .0  c0a613>«&  «n  SlcftOCtt^  j> 

M.  Doc.  XXXVII. 

jojirasm  aracrnd  17  20.  67ft-o®oen§“ 

®osj  oocdjA  146.  a3ujnoo  9-oco-. 

ao-JttsaaOoaTlajiasPo  fflo&(oafl<3fflospsno>9(B?>  <3ME5ro932J6ioa^o  i^gcifl 
©a<s^o  ojonlnDTODilai  ©AOjjyo  crasiro-oaosnf  a3  goons®  3  col)  q  cri-6i  jcuciio 
smoioOq  judioto  ^mogaoi  jcu3®3^dimocY3cr3)g-j390fflfD)3raojs3  ggraonpra 
@3o<wso  a3<tii®3<oocnomaq®ga©  gocgjy  s9=fl®(ai  a^cnxos&l  ^<a3(TO(B&7cn> 
iD)3(ffi^ctu3cai  aioro3cQ)^©scffl  .sraroirokaigo  cpoaooasmcA  ^ul,o3fDifoaao  egg 
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oils)?*.  asmncoQGituab  Ksno&etfaJCffloso  roM<ysg-^<i>  tfi?)3>0®g-j(gi<&  govs cl(V 
gDfflafl  QJ(iff)aiB(0  0Q2J  roTA^0^i.i^fiOT((3{l(tBQJs1  ffifflOTXtBgTI®1® So  SiDuPi ' 
au  otw  areata  .as  ®^,fic5n§®<fijO<B6res<®i>  sAjoaltSoai  a4)^anoffigl  ■  gocron®-. 
mg.  Aejl^i  ®«(OTl<fti3'DQ_!(roodmio  ®ds>£»qg3<tB(0Yro)  asnolcnjai  asrrflswaao. 
<ft6mffl<flo?(!nla5o  ®a-iffio  <a>£jljy  cgcrooOo  ^q^sHci/I  siejc8g-j.es  j^- 
QjoarolffllcaifflOtS)  ®gg  c9.’<ojfficuejffl3go  julaiaiTai  roflasafflafltaooJ  crflcrrao 
iffiagcrra  im&^ryaijjoraro^ailcra  fflooTn^fflojooo  ffi-aioqfflS  a.(aoo)3ncaJo 
o-ismsonsioeSj  o)®cSjcnjosn|ao9!35n|  $<&3a-ji3o  gDcasflaiosicucJ)  sii&osn§®aJOcft> 
cofltai  si  ajaT§0(oim3ri(i^  <rfla&qo  (OTtroailggo  n_ioo1  &,ap£^  gosojaroocoflq 
cpa--o&-  ^(ts)fiJ0c93  ajsn§o;Daoc&.  fflItOTinosroiocanq  a}.cra-cusi'(o<fie  Aocuioi 
oqglcfflsio — .svaoooroai  auuo  ^roeio^ffll  <i0323-a.ai-cefi  eJfljoqffiS  ,®qj.o 
si  sorocnnai  ®raciosiamai($©eJo®Vafl.e©T  cslraflmeittooBlQ  ab.as-  ^fljiffl3a»T 
c93Q^s3o»l(ij2i  imsmcrcsiai  (3reg_p  ^cMOoroiliolajiao*  (Bisogjyai  -oioottoo 
culcrra  fficrxwl^soB  $juoq  as  a..cD33>l^o  s)ff>«eba2)3sn|®cebog^,fflOQo 
rooggD  gjameio*  sisic&^ogl.g^ffl.&ograwflg) 

M.  Doc.  XXXVIII. 

^«sm  cncmA  1722.  '  680-o'aosn§° ' 

aoej  oocqj<?>  4.  -alaoo'  8-ocia1.  ■ 

ojlrocnoioooaisma^ron  cu.fi,  Aonae  ag)^<c>l  gosanslro  cu<fi>  :  " 
crflsOTitaJciosisis  sijuajaj  ffijucol^ooJ  s'tnjuo  $cm<?>g^o  ojOgajo 
<a>ogjosne  s)a_ionsisieoa^(J)  juaoai  jue&'ocTOo  gDfclssBOsIg-jggl  omcoocqi- 
sroai  fficCbjuaioBo  acutoloi  cro s>cn.-o a osng  sxOT&g-jej  cSbscurfis  ffirmjucuspl 
a3)§!wro  (qotaj  agjsjooS’cwl  ®®juqj3>T  <otI<dS;  nfi^cOTlor)  cuaswi, " 

®n_i(®fflcOouncQ)ocpo  ^san.rtcQJO'prorans^  aoocBricmsjajungi^o 
saai^©®'DC£^o  aioolcoJiwnloi  6)o9,3gJo  crocyo-oaosng  almsKMcmlq  cy-ocw- 
suua&ogg  go®  snrflca> juts9,cr)g^(5  ((sflcul^acurotaa)  (si3>sp1)cuoo?i  $te,3aj)6j'l<a&' 
^la^^noco,YW<ylsPO(t)  rolmcus'l  gD<mano<mg/lffia»So  a^onorogfV  gocss'- 
onorogHcn)  fflflctBqjcafloi  mlftaruocnaaia-jroja®  (OTojcqjo  (OTa_iffisulroin?>o  (oM- 
<y3a^(J)  c&ls^aa-jigjcb  (C/a^aflo  gotoa/l  gDraafi  cuizm-oocsa  ^'^8d°£^  ■ 
^cro»ffl)l<!Bcus3  ffi(DJono<roan®"Q)So  c^fanoragl  somcmmgl  (rolroa^gg.onJool 
cmmal  fficwjiiQJCpn  c&srooeso-i#)^®!  cr5Wl  gp§<a.  o(j)cna  AflJgyld&j's'l  <8c£o-;  ■ 
afloflffli  a.jogag  cejcrnIc^sjs>e.icQrig^  &emM  a-flsisxo qojo  6><&§1  <&sfo<m  a$)f-  *■ 
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gBffloq  o&fflsrncQosfncess  erjscof! ^yori  s)o_i®fflo^.o  (siauajarat&smtfls  gasm/l 
®o9ioaflnrno®o  ®ju£p^gg  aJ"lgg.ffloA  ttesmcoslaioj^l  casim<fis  a®tf«ns.Ti- 
sofairaflcYo  c eifflcq  c&ffl oOsssm-oOS  <aoao4  ®3^j<yaso  ■&«*>««  g2D_a,jaj(oar2) 
ara^jyoso  ■. 

...  -  •  ",  .  |'(B03oaio  ssej — Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  XXXIX. 

j2}i®sm  mcoji  1 7  1 0.  (i82-oaosn§° 

s>aai  ctoouA  1 1.  g»B)0£»arrt)o. 

.'.  -  <^>©9fD<90«ni99-  gOOCul  9<iSl  ctbgdgjl^j  t&OolOKo 

i  ..  ^cmoosi  crocua--o'ffl05n|  gaiosrroO'Xjflq  ffi-ajg£STOcrx)£}  ^rarrors'flffiiOJsl 

go.i®cim(ma3ffl^S(TO»1s5criofmo^  aajaajon&A  <s<o>.aif®g}  sgral^sii . 

(TsHttEg-jog-^A  c0?lsp'<'®g;^(®(i>  -rulolojlro  sacocul  aDio-iflaiaiaffloaaj 
i^wra'wlitaaisT  gaaBmoroiglswMSo  ai^arxfBgfl  snosinajo  aafpT^ao  „qj1b.i 
acts' .aio  (rosfl°(Pc9iftno  ■  <5189 liftawlffli  garaafl  soraoJl  OJffizvoO'w  roflfoi 

8d°g4*  . 

ffi(®cno®an«5C2>s®  . 

©tnsn§s>gj§ai1^©ce'OOocO)  n0aiq©ro 

c9?o.  ctsflcria.^acmggl  <asrrs  cnoTjooossmai 
6)OJgg.1c08So  ,'  '  ...  ...  .... 

.•  ■  . .".'  .  |"fflC©o33o  ©aJOSluj" — Ed.  | 

M.  Doc.  XL. 

MA/msm  mcaiA  1720.  -  682-o<20srr§u 

»oeu ‘rncasA  107.  '  esaio  IS. ana-. 

raflcmg-jog^A  cfclspu«jyi@&  .m'ltcflojl'o  jgraail  aonofflaiaaifflacB)  ©fli 
{yog^’A  ^®<®®lronjsd  airocmiaalacmsaai&o  .  n-ijnsaro  Wlai  <tsflA<a®ei. 
■aifflaglat?  macraarow) 

.’  •  .  ©oaroaoCoan.TwoJPo  a1@cY5Qjla»asp<!m»1«A  ®Bflnffi1'iQjaoeqjo  cgso/1- 
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fDgiOQJo  njoffl'l'&tffiwM  fflcftogjo  ®Q.®-oaosr>|  alrznlcrjsiisoc&Oq  .coo.- ®  -oiaio 
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moo  sraocffilq  ©j.ona-  aieia®  a^joisisiojial  <3raqoj<ro  wHajfroa ottoo^  jxi 
o-^jiiiwoz <sk  cflUsom^ffliftosni  mOiasjyoa^fi  jo/lroOan® 

gDfflajOaia&aa  (otIijbojsO  go  as  cno  «b  ®*xy  s  «jto)1  c\i  oj6V!30®®rsna2>  crnl® 
asojygg.'laiogocsoffli  cnji^omrogO  crjIaJoros'l  cus<s®®fflc^o  israami 

i^tsooajojg®  aioGsnstooaaoorca^o  (mastsaiaso-irolAog.c^o  aoqo  <soisn§ 
(0T®c9O5)ais)ffl(xyo  &«eeaaf)  acajoooo  airaoron  <SYaa2>oaa4oa^.oi  wsa&oa&q 
*,cp1co4ffloqo  srarolcn®  O0^os)ffl<syos5<ao6f^  sraasojorcocqo  ©jojmI^  jofl 

Oja's offl esjKjTlfljB  crOoJqo  ojeroo . . . aj-ajcowiocnaqo  nju^p^j 

@-003-  Qtoxab  cnoOoarooqo  eiaaio . . . ql^ju  sractioaiq  coson® 

C?Q_IO®l3a6oSggD  gjagjOJP . . [®03a»o  sjaJosOcq0 .  — Ed-] 
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o.ajaio  fflaip56).’l  ganaKoTI  gncnoos.os^... . v-.iailrag^og.^A 
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criltZxzmoafiaffioyo  eagfiarara)  ailfflig^ocabo  ffla-iraaoaa  itnlraojsl  awio^aio- 

fflg-joOo  njsmicQjsaiDanoa-il  ggsaiosl . cnooocaisn.ai  tffil(tBa.aaj- 

atysIfflaraJ  a$)§gasj>  ai^j  aa_ioanao  rmg3c0)ciiri0&  ©aslco^oai^j  Aafi  ajsmo 
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s>a-i(osffioOo  cuIcojoepo  ffiffisafl®>osp«5jB)l<oi  ®a<Bia»l<©®oflqjo  ^§oTl- 
5)£qq;3  aioron-ffirarrol^  fflAsgJo  ®CQ-ai-oi206n§  tfeoaJSKj>o«2flq  O-Oj- 
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. onoagg  «5fl(03gjag^i  c^lsp"(Sgj(@ti>  julolofl®  <sra>®T l.sy  ajiammo® 
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juldl  aflo  tsr^ifadjgj  Qjian>»ow  jijIoqjo  ^(oroxtnlaBaJsl  ga©5crr>- 
(raa1®tas(5tro1cY4aj6<Tg0(0(OTTOl(ai  aola&qo  mfliBaflsa  o  o_i  ool  satsk  g_p  gas 

(smsTao/rmflioo  ®®o^  cl^ju  noscrra  <sa_iO®ifficrr)Scag)  t9)'jsiffi?la.j<oo6><0>o.. 
araocri  wlsBastoTOlfliodlaiQo  a(j)®los)OTW  g^oo-aices  cePfflsnDoq  <&®© 

. o-CQ-.o  gottsaflcrro  aas&cysl  <a>1so<oo  j>- o  (3i$<a>.s«fls3<oo  oj* 

®aj6n§®(tn)(^  «nfijooo®£  ®<a»  cSj'lsoraraw.lfflJ  «raq)gE)o_is1t!%o®G9j06n$oJafcq 
rnlc0«l  cftHsofflo  cia-o  ®<eJo6n§aJ<oo®ffi<t&  ®®ait93c&mcft06’rtf  aarib 

aolajQo  aanroao  si-aJogilcn  a-i6noo  cpoo 

gacysmo  o©)Qo  -oPol  ajoaoioia . * . ql/Ispou  oDsboisT 

gotraciiQ . ragf)  giBoloffl^oAoiijo . ^gaflsia 

ajfflifflioooajai . go©srn|o  ^s-... . o_i«sdj 

caaea-  cn ciail  gos . roocasmai  cifl^snaaio  @e<osn§ 

aicftt2n3a3W)^i/lffl<S)^.o  <^ctiq  o3jl©offl®wn®&oj®o . aTOta>g®  ®ojsn§«iro)»9® 

ffiaj®3o  ^^)a»  go<i33)Ot0i(in®lo(is)<i&(al  aaoijysl  asaiwloi  «J)o®iai 
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ajjjgjcxsioogo  ’mooIccirorDloa!)  <®ca>|  sisxu^y  ajsmo  .ooiool 
. sraio  taOspO  j*-o  ■ 
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S)<yggO  <UK5TU;OQ06)ajai  aJ-a)o 

M.  Doc.  LXVII. 

.njirnsro  oncruti  1673.  7:ULooosn§“ 

»oai  cnauoii  62.  au\So  13-oc®-. 

(ofl'Bgjog^A  <^l35°(Bty(gj&  jajlo'afl®  SRixsfl.cy  ai&cmioocn)  ©i&ojjj 
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. . . . . ...(a^SSg-jSlOTltDtOo) . . 

. aoo&gD  '(oflssiyog^i  te?ljp“cBgj(gjA  siato-O^a!  tiara  wflraoisl  goraern- 

tragi  tscasOToflai  ©Ao^ajsnsooctrontai  onogj®  gasnj®ojuTI®taiDsn|  sic.ira- 

fflona  (oflroaisOoajnRD^ . am  tragi  ju1o1q)d9>  asnsa-iroralOTi 

cngcif|©fi)  rol(ra»9®ogjlsfi<,ca,(£ii  ODlaiotragsa-a^o  ajsma&ftitfa  cnoo_fl  ggs 
oJasI  crioroomtsmai  ail^>  rraltraajofflraa-gim)  crflciiq  ©tuoai  tragi*  a^gwira 
(0)1  ra  ■■a.mzHog^sIsatai  oi^o  ©(aag.se-xyltoi  an_]ocrraaragj.<&(an<t&  aag^sl 

<u6fB0'®(iB8n«d  ®ss7«^ooj.ag  laeTliUsmo  .a_cn-o . oJlijyoAo 

traltacgsWejo  j^aJ3iro<0K»l6fluAai:.  tmltraojsl  ©trao^rmaflso  . 

tralrafasoogjlcrra  tsar)©®  aPoiq  aigdfeg^lotmomcqo  agjoo  aOaaia^o  aJlo- 
traoranijo  ojootbI  a^amragf)  ©troa^ssfr®  juIoI  on©jin©.^uajocnam  ©ajim- 
rao©gi©s  roscaloi  cnlct&orasf)  ©ns^slai  onoajl  ©cflbsniagjr®  tsea>.ajaini 
jjjlooicii  traltra  aaffi'DjysIcs.ac^  ai^jjnteogoro)  .®1'00(Dra)gOT0)l(0?(Baffl4 
(©Bslajjoaj^  ift&flo-igmo  „pj5-o  ai^  ©tm.eeo©a-i<raao©aajjo  ©rraog'.go 
©offleJSQJo  ailonjiDfTOcqo  oiosdbI  cuejg^ai.^  mo  tragi  taflsp©^  ,cos 

n-Jo©gj^  ©Qj^fl^gjlcfo,,  .Qjs©=eo,  a-jo.tBffl  g,s  a-jofflanroq^smaotej# 

a^sf.cnxragl . . . . .  - . <s jnrpu(5i®1roaJ0fi]©cr)<sjo  ®1(03.tjs1 
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cnoniA  4 67  ;J.  •"  7  39-omosrvf0 
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oro o^io). . . ....asrsoou)  ojiicoDforidea  &sm<aa  _ 

.  oouimaoDoifljontPo  sos:ii'u1:a)os,®ro1<!&  (Botroslu'ooca^o  . 
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ojuaio  swsdoqTIcj  sawiloo-so  gacrbogooi  ■  . 

'  fflaJ (03(20 Oo  julolo'j^gJOOOQJOgj'fflSiioOo  « Jll (010)1(0 010)1 8^  ajSl&l'cfta 
juoorail  §2(o1«e@a  ^sojosT cooo'ocaismai  afl^iritfajo  ^^“^ocrafliaoCTo 
&S 'stPOdftOI&l  afl^rolaiq  gp (813)1 0 0 Ciorto) a4(0 SSS>  ^©.gjlacallDi  'ffijosiral 
e0.sx1n.|  l(m1aii7'(0)1ainfl,(nYg)  o'lcrra'  n/TiCTltafflcws)  ool&amoeilcaio  AspI^j  d-Tlg& 
jyoAo  cm1(03g^Og;^&  ca3ljpu<sjy!@<ii>  'oAo^jI'facQ/lflm  aspol  ^(Oicniffiala'ca)- 
■  s roioil oi  o-isfisooffloflejo  aaffi&gjsl  (ffi'aamaj'snsofflreroila^o  ^sl  oa_i«3fflOO£ 

raflroaisl . i^.TOOTSoaajaiq  ajlj^naifiio  s)jui|  culoityOcfto 

n4)^cro®a1  (odfCB^slceeejo  jiflajo  tncaw)loT3<'i9)a4o  cmlitBciisIfflOToioifc© 
<T)§oaiaai0»o)1«B«9ooO(yiBotfliSsi  rolaioiai&l  cu§<ftgjpou)0<o)o  Sai$>ao 
aajsn§<2ua)1crra  cnoaocasnoai  afl3>"«r»  CTp)©QK)CQ)c&(3ig)  ojaioiq  oigcft 
(ylocmo.tROTrolaa  fflcusn|c»c®o  a^sgamo ■e.asns  roflsScsaog-pcrra  aoocso  colo&Q 
Q_l§'.ftg^1o®0(0>ajo  0(0)3^  ffiOOQJQQvo  n_l1o<0)0(0,<OK!)1crT5o  cml{ffiOOc8«)  OolglcQJ 
cBjyos3  aOooaoQiwnai  aj1s’usna  'SS©  aoai  ag)§sgg§  crigsjoj  cgol-g^  a©  c$o1 
Boa)  fflcao^  gDrooaflam  a.'jpnl  a^orr)©&1oo®ssn®1aJ  olisnsococorrolsyei  oflffi 
oo<so^j1o?i  'o' <a d§ <000^0  mono  £^dl  amsAg^st  stoma  ajongooffliroloai  <o>1®5 
oo«9©gap«&  O(fto§<0®c^o  'ojucal®  ajIAjyiJAo  oqo^si  a®joto®a1(n>- 
©cs  oj^too  ffloai  i^ol^o'iftagcOTol-. '...^oroo^  a®ai'Qo 

S2aiQ  mo£i  -  ^ol^cwcrraotiiaiqo  . <■.. . 
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rofliffig-jog-^A  c^l^ag-jigA  juioLuLs  Bi^KO-n^ojAeffirooco  ji/loaiocal 
^(OKDTrn'TOaJsO  SDKBciiosBaOsaoiSOTnlai  ajofisoraarcinffli  cwi'lOTanaa.oajoo'l- 

(OTlimcuoocuosOoanai  mitts . 4®OT<o«naii$o'la!n<3J 

jUoOjKWjnrooooo  Q-jjsfflji)  ggsstsBlao  ai eis><a> 

©aJraooOoojlaoiosPo  a2saiaj7caos’(ros7(3i  orexml  fflR>s>oca^o  cggouT. 
ojoiolcaifflTwIoi  ©cfcogjo  ®©JO-oao6Y>g  ggaiosimocalQ  cro-ffl.jajoio 
sKUggO  ffijuoffifl  S2cmoa.o®& 

®oj(®aoOo  jjjOoloLjrfjyoooajffljyroooOa  ffljU(OTro7®(orcoW 
ooOAaasoaOiDajo  a^®®.cuocijo  ffiss7a)cra)7(Oo  o|j  oosaiqaQ-ioffllacmsgr® 
flsO(03g^og^&  jailolafl®  (Bracoil^ajdafflioocQ)  -ajloajooan 
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cKK^gjljgj  <©nitBoJooaJos'l:Qfl!a&  (50(!»aJo®fO)j9olo7ii^o']oQ)l(oi  SBitBariq 
JUt9>0)O>7®C«O!2ia^65S).al  ggSOTMTlSJffialQ  cdidA  g-p-ajj  (BflJKHOiol  O-iggiA 

atmojcii  -o^aia® . ...cacoOffli  <srancuofi>  j^ojs>oa7>  firtKoO . 

OTfliraaJo  fflS)<6©0cvi(§o'to'ki&  g>®3a4q  OKosnocng^iJ  ajcorroaoofflajaA  ©H©! 
afltssn©®®  (cA)  jucftOTB^fflCYoocig^©© juccyo  aj.aibj^  aooOo  .p-tes  aoo- 
<aoo©o  fflnji  0.0  ^i^natro^j  ^aO^o  »oa®o  o-ismo  ©(ms^smci^o 
©<e.o§®@  cnoagg  culroO^I*  aroocoilQaj©®  roogg©  ga»  aJgj^o 

OOS«69aOQo  A^gjl-ajlg?) 

M.  Doc.  LXX. 
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<i4^i^9o7^j7(jj)oclo  jE®oju7«965i2s8Baio  ffloas^jjysraOo 

£§o06KJK5 — ®<fljoso| — aJcro<e©lco  aj©©ta> 

©ajffiaoOo  oiloaiojpo  aasoJciOraospoiroloi  OTe®TOlo2)S)oc^)o 
ffi&cc^o  cuo®Oo®an3)W  ©cfto^yo  ®»jo-offl0fin|  ojlfflOjylcOi  skooojOq  cro- 
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[  a  era  ax- «  a)  roliw  a<on)ai®rro1oa0  sra>oo^“  afflffornggffgs".] 
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^calleiPJffijyoffie]  o^oaiteso  ojgcfcijycrooGajo 
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crxnjii  1678.  !# 8-OMbiYf 

ffloej  cdoqjA  8'?.  tO,nrrjl  D-oav. 

65o_i(i!3fflo63  ciflcaJos'o  gDSruaili3ffl:5al(!jrwl(oi  (BvaOTiffllcaisiocflSo  cggoil. 
fflg.cQJo  cuouHco'ETiroloi  6>t&oaio  tf>cn;)K>-0ffl05a§  aH^cn  s«5)3T2!lq  a,(3). 
s)jiiaio  «sflsi3°cftOo  a^Do  gocrooaodi' . ('ojfCg-.js'lraTOMDo) . 

. sjtraaj-oaosiYi  c&onrTI  s®o<32nq  ai-oa-  rf?tajU<8(y- 

(@ib  _a_f]ol  aflo  ffijocifl  a.i<&2m  .nfloaiDtoH  c^srn  n4)faDffla7«»sroralaJ 
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616i<9j(oi  aflsotftjag)  svacasig-^ai  soD^ciifflioarJ  a(J)§2YI!i  ffln.i'oloaj  cnoaiH 

<ft)cr>oa2)gag>  cn  n  sj.-o  si  ®cr&  a_i<o®<2>.2^ai6)iOtti . 

[csoaoHo  s>o-iosLij° — £C{,] 
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66B65ej  eosiS®  (SAocaH^  22fflo4o<®a7®®s<OTOT7aA  a_)sr»om®Ym7<o&  rote 

aijaflqoiosm"sra . aiffifflca . a^o  ajsm 

Sfl'^Siqo  ^OQCllls^So . ®an . . cns . 92-*- 

[<8000330  SlOJOS'laf’ - Ed*] 
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1BIBS1314  gj^ojtaiojggKs  ajoffliuflajiocraoroo  scqjoc&o  ojcAq  <scajoo9j©]fisflE6>(o2> 
aiajiraajOo  j5j?olo_ioJg;jcnDaJog:jOTaioOo<oa  <B_aj0}«ii3cno£j  <^<0®)  fflflroojs'l 
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&)o«9®l  .ajojajo  a^gyloj  aroOajlan  sictsees;  aosajfla^sl  6)t9>06n§3n_iooQ) 
3.013=0  ancoDanoA  92  mail  oaks  moan  .ailo.-uoral  ^row>  ^(roarxmgTl. 
smscorwlc^  a-isnsorocmwloi  (cglo-imOiftaaB)  c9)«igj1s)S)mcan(o4  a^^cnxra^ 
(o'lraawyKranaio  sxuo&leroi^  si  c&fjg-^sifflmaDlflA  wec&ggg  ag)$anffig1 
(StSbOfmoanajo  si  cOja<y1s)S)'0<&1<u4  cnlrm  o_il  Doasniesis  OTomajo 

£D(03a2)Q  aJifOo  (OlOOMJo  6) J>jaj/l(0)<®ls)a4o  3.013=0  (810070  (8)3  (DTCDO  3=  ° 

(ftra^osxoigHig  aspIcMos)®  acuoavo  ajodtessxftoong  c93gfflr®s)0  ooomoo®- 
■)T»)a4  actnairoo  sQS<tms>n  3(0>ciky4  (trlroafliHoloaaBo  (ca.)’lcfeag:^©- 
ro/loi  o-^ooggl  gaolsaolaD  «j)1<0i^a4o..n'04  ^sl  SKaicrraTflnr)  afl-aioal^ji 
a^m1aj)oa)3=1cHl<o4  i^Ocesio^  oo.iffllo®  rO)li»qsa4o-il<o4  «T)1<03ajogooq  o'Dg’nn- 
ragl  ^ffllsjto© 02)1(04  903  ®oai<®tj)  fitacfbioa4  ro1®3[Qa4o_il«a]ce«  nnl|o 
sizogio  sracaiiy  ro-'alcmA  a.gqfl3=ea  o  a  ai  22)00:2/  s-ao '®si30tftooo^  ^otto 
^(O3(rn<o)al5)oos®io)lcr4  (usnsoocaiwlaai^w  aol^o  <sr§>i)o  (syooQJo^o^o 
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sjjucffl.  (S»<ft5)®ra)c0«)Oo1^oS5^«)O6n§  ^col  i^sffalffjao  a®ftjoo  fflaisn§o 
ag)rm  irusa/lejajAtasiacQJo  .usvaus.tf) -oilc&ffjanajo  oiks.-tobI  o-ispot  (usT 
a^-Qjca;o  jojlsjaiajlccjo  nos^eofflcaio  a^sm^sicio  aaisn3e  a/pcnao  aflffiofl- 
jyoffjo  (^aJT-jlaX  oraraoaso  si  <efis<T>odlffl?>  ajl^crra  xlkdr»1|  assnso 
c9jsr«c9a  ffloraosicsawno  a(j)arn  <©>(D6m,9s)  suites  erapg^oA  aiomorsi- 
fflooo§  cSj'smcse  «cn0i9o1cD)0S)o  «>ai-0-0ffl06in§  <&< ®  roonJl 

sxuggio  fflcSiocBaiooi  fflorowDrol  S)_aiS)omS(OTB  si  lODsmoolfli  cifl^cna 
jjjokj)  ojIoaoido  c035id<68  t9>o«n4o9)S>Aosn|  sracna  a^-ojc^a  .aiWunflonjo 
arisonr/lcsrtoo  o4)rm  dbtfnm  aroOiaoWasresgga  sH  aiocul  toilsniooloi 
ojlycrra  joJocftlcmra^tYa  ^a4o.0«ji  -aflsiaieil  ajfflgjareo  <^cna  a^-aJCCJo 
cnscrra  o^jcrrao  (Sta,?cfls)cv2>ci  (E-qjspo  «e-’aa.-oao6inf  .aflsmA  -rq^rcBlauffiiraral 
iSjei_QjQ4o  crflQa-iafijay  -aflauejlcs^o  ©fl<ra  aaiiYuajojo  coscrra 

a4)cnao  tasnicee  <a>o«n5c&s><ai06n§  sgcidl  gn®jyo  _ajlociir>fl  i$|c3ifflcc>;o 
a®  sue!  si  cn  «ajsnse  o$cna  (nflffliaioaituosl  *>'hrtiocik& 

ffiaiggaio  ffliaoroH  q-^ju  <^crrao  tejffiKSoJ&iocat&oajj.ruea^o  nrisfflcaoos^o 
odl®iro'!^oos:^paiajo  jiflsianilcaio  t&ai.ajo  BKssl'fflOMi  onflqajajlt0«>c8«)> 
aaisne  o4)ctoo  casjJjyl^j  sranolsroro  <8aj«n§onoTOlao  siajo'lf’ai  TOliraqai- 
ruloJ  JS&J.0C&-  ©tysb-cnosOsisicfttOs  «raoft®g>  ay)£iTO<rosor/l<e3ff)<a>o6n§ 
o^ju  !§§«)g>  ag)cm  «ra<aoa  arojiflBflffli  juqj<o®to  siajrolcoi 

C10oajl5)t32)S5<S6)Ot«|  (SIB  Cn1  OTTO  COJo  CldlQQ-Jsil^  O-j  ai  ^CTTBo  c&iraSOUPJocOj&o 
a^juo^o  cnS'M*iP;«&  no-ialoQ)  TOlmcgaia/lroi  aokrrao  a4j)$om(®8li?;osKi 

Braj^raml  sraxKfl  ^olceo  (©o)  s^t&35n§  5)-aiQ  .njoq  o-isml  si-oioaflgs 
tftpuwaof a<flaac!»o  gsffig-ja  aejjuo  aolqajafl^  (osngoagg  6',ffi3<as<oi 
aJsrrTI  suxiniLiScasoGio  a^bUBtaro  fflajsm@B  04)011  (Osn|  anq.ea  <a><osm- 

<90 507,905)05 55 <Se 0 5U§  o(J)!fTf>ljy  (wlsBOJO^*^®  61  S3 Ol g-jl oJlftOOOloOo 

aQj.aloQ)  oDoc_i1ncfflffloOoo6n|  a©3  cio q<9®  ag)§gH®  <ncrio<a«>tao6>o  aafflgjo 

(Usnfl  6T.rU SJO^SngOo  iftPJ.CUo  (8K2>§fflc£b  fflOU6fSe  O0CTO  000c9«i  AOSrASi 
6)Ao6n|  naarroi^icfljooa'offj^oosni  <Bca>§  ro)ls^s)t&og^raOT<9«aigr^iojo 
Aeijuo  sra>^  rfhS’ljesMWOitOscu^iajo  t&raijylry  oooajTRaJosjlfflQitea 
bri^o  crfl^o  (sracffl^oocjsjsiffiiTQn®  a.aiS’o  aioaflcnoti  ffiroafluaiifflocn) 
si ju-oaiDco  tQirrn  ^ramnffi3£lffloa)SOTi®|a?)  ousneoicrorolffl?  gogticys 
«xn\dL  auosna  ®n®cioo0otfi9  .a^^cnxtBgl  toIrbcoo^o  oflqojaul^j 
3((i^crr)fmg1  svaara  ^®bb  ar)®1noo<5  a^1ffi«9o®aQjAamooa?) 
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®ju<fflsin30o:>|!  tQtm  ajitsomitBglnai'SfflRnlaJ  ajangornwroW  ^<&o  «a>o§1 

ffic&STOTOloo  51(Dc9i'Mlff)c9SiOTo  n^CTtS  t&oJiryl.QJ,  ©aO'/l  SOQI  a^^ml  <W)1<tB 

culj^jajOTOajo  ai«8®i3>1:n>rol j>a4o  (S-ojepo  cyog-oaosng  ao-aH 
cdotoo  ai-oaa-  <a>ia4c8«g.s5Y®  ffieSi0aj1,sp<a?>  a$)$aT>TOg1  si  aoiaio  „po_-oc»- 
^ulajfflOrarololmoOo  tmoo/lnooA  ctffmajlTOOffieMij  iz-Siosmaibsa  c&Iqto 
raiofflcs i>o  ooSrorol  ro^ali-noiii  aAosaj®^®  ac&offiTOaiices  ©c&osIffiOTol 
amanogojo  crflqajjjjT^  nncagjool  aoraio  ji-oaa-  c&fflJceaggg®  oolcrrao 
mlim'TjooiVuio.j'OgijTS  o^otito&I  cs-rgraroroflo  cnovowmab  atmcuano  sgs- 
garos>o  ffiroaiaJ  mlrao-ntSsfloaoDo  flflimmlM  a>cof!aoo<4  agfn1®<a«fflg. 
oj&mxtowj  a 5t5i3ooo^  <Qt m>  g^cmiCB&lmwsmrnlai  cusneovxml- 
tse.iM  cnqmo  <mQo  (SidwjQ  si  m*  ffircmoal  a  <u  ■da  gag  gocroocti 
g>'-mo  (s)Oo)......(0l)aiTOwro1  aoaot&ajo  gjsl  cnlTOcul^  da>1<imoo1aa 

.njfflrol  oiTOgironioni  laoig-fljocmW  naJsaaioOo  o/Iohoepo  aca>ioan<XDOEP- 
(rnlssb  «cy3'w1to®;34io1oe%o  sOiOicassis'i'DCOJo  aJooloBXKQilffll  cuosj-o 

aasnu  c^-o  potoo  sj-si^joto  skmctooep^o  ^aio^o  <araa-j'saj<9i3}gag> 
EOTOjtualo^o  flmcrra  TOlTOojoa'Xiro^'DgagJo  S)ajg§.ffic0j3go  o-igaa>  ®to jusasso 
©gg  mosasi-ajonsimiro^gl  celsrnq  gD©0!yoa4  ajofijsmnlo©  g2®nj1aiizi2scv4 
toItobsottoIo?  Rn1ffi{j^6in1<ou)  e>da>:)6fl§ajcna  assBg&ojIfLOc&gB®  go|j  c&>1sano 
a<oo  ooo§{0iSl  'xipjI^i  ajSffic99J<3oOa4fflai3TOej1.'o4  aomscoflrf^s 
0J6l1^  63o9>0oYE|C8n_l0c53OT;©gj3EP  QJ6Wu1«^(4  ©auTOaoCtecSSi  §1  ODOCfflTOo 
®oto1  cv)ooq)®o^s  aoSaAoi  ®on§  oj1o^®o  aoltasl-Tnaryorp  a®o  .ajool 
si  c®o4  arorarolffiaAo  <s?1ep  afig’crra  a  do  oj|  sraamSTTCg  cusotao  <Staoa-j®. 
(torolaa  oo©sa2  ®to a>gss  TOsigs.dfcsgPn®  ojlogg)  oolcnao  si  ©aj«s»oOo- 
oOSgl  coocad  aoltSo'wW  si  ®OTOlmo®<s8  f&o&sls'a&o  a_isajo  sia©®6TOq) 
(grmoo  toIoJTOo  s1ca>o©c*4o  aflgloi  <a>1scrra  a<o1«as>a%o  ©jucQi'rtg.  si  moo 
01*%}  fflAJsnsaajoun  ^IsmoQ-uonuio  ©.§  <*1«roQ  ffiaojyl^ 

alTOlmaoTOo  .QO-ooa-  oncalcwod  a .g^l  ®  as  s  g -u i cas ® o ■»  ffi_ajTO«3“<&<r>o|j 

ffiTOm)TOg.'l63CfflSsoij)1o4  ojsre^fflfljialroi  aTO3gj2®o'9cTOo  TOlTOTJonooro 

a-jog®  o^.noTOgfi  ffi*3 -ulno-si  cm^mrxro&l  22®!cnao 

cnoolmaA  ggoaflajdamDo:®  ju1ooioo2l  gjTOoriroglfflTiisroiwIad 

ojsr.30ffl  iv)1,a5  <t/ ^uomss  AS)®  (Sra^g-pulrai  ^Tn^s(]  ^rocrao 

- aoTnefloMS)®  (DuTlcrjoA  gnoaf)  maizi<4  gQ' .cmTOglsiODSOTDilai  ajsnsOD- 
otdIo?  (an)  t&TO^ffi^DofLeoKsi  noTOgl  ffi^cnao  ffijudnaloaiTrol^ 
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.&ajjaio  (SKsgOos  „po_-oo3-  (SiBcru  <pjS.^;n§oioai  awjWfio  oJOigtroaiocrJ 
<£b(^gjpcao,»0(!^  QjoOaaoai'flaslid  tgodsoos  cto_i xTiocu  rail  ®3ffa  aft  aJlaJ  ajiO,. 
'j(B)5)S3  n^tf.rrxmgO  ^rDO<£is)<xu'lfflJ  . . . .. .'m'lraiaioanao'i i-joga®  ffiOfirolnomcrs) 

ag)^aT)®)^.c35'»n(3i  wOtB  a  cm  o  cOio^sl 

gj-tscrtBo  cna.-oOB-  macro  almj  ^acffliSiPmoo  ajjanoo  •eicoiiya')  '-ixmcofloaio 
(j-aispo  ®oaiOce>(OT»Oah(oi  crOcrao  gjffljyov  .&m_aio  <rflQnnafljcyoRfl 
aoasroloi&offl'l'WssBOo  o.ie.iggo  afljuoco'l.gj  gg°l  ojmo'oo  nmgraojocnJ 
coo  .aiOcSaCo  asojOsOTBiaoT)  a^ono'tasfl  32  to  to  ffl^asunroloa  tO'ciocmW 
ms  coral  a  ra  a^nocrnlncrin  mta-cyfflo  macro  £y&<Bf|§a.ioni 
cV2g;aO.?i  £)§  a»j}0-R)  o.(j)§to<B'X»o<3;a4o  ^ny  cfljoigjWoinfii  oTuflmsA 
Sg^lsceo'OSaifbeiB'DotBJ  ajuraiaroosj  Qioraii  g3TO(roOT&1cacmSOTK!>tai 
ajsngootinorieio  coToTlcooi  gD'oaOTJc&cmraonQ)  .a/lomcrai  i^'OttoA  aaTOcTOTOs'l.. 
acQisrotjOai  o-ijnsorotmOaio  syTOcas3o«o_iTOQ>oa9s)S  mSTjOctA  aO-g^- 

oiamo  'UTOgfiganoi  Agrarmo  roaao-wimai  amunoo  S3 s iron o  aoioini 
sotoiobo  sO  acmoicri  ®0raojl<a®loaoBo  s.aiTOsaraooosp  <3)3Q$£-|rr£  BiB^jynBo 
ajaif3it»0oa_iDOjff)aio  ^iPia^aJBiaOioiotgsO  a.airmcn9oMCT)(3?> 
(OB)lo_i5n5aoo  araaiTO)3ai5in|iiTObBo 'Siararas  o_ioc0o)d}s>0on§  s>p_wtowo?V1.5)B 
o&oaloajcawOaB  sno^  ojTOjnjgnrflap  rLj)nrrao  ajiveimlopioOmofirnceQ  &-m> 
aliens  aos®wf)-a.j  ac&opaajo  c&smcss  Mj<sciJ  ioD«ncr)6)«8s;o60g  naosO 
aoajcojo  mfBi^ana-iraaoalfflS  rosoaflai  csoai o<i(b tBtjfl a). aO^- 

oiocmajo  ss  nJcQjrolaaio  cejxispo  ^crooOo  Qcycy-oaDenf  naaitaiO.nj'laoTOo 
jsey-oaa-  s)juqaig§.0  a_f)aaao<2>  aiiO,a20®i  s>m>s9  oooooofflsmcti 

(gia>fen'ljajcA  fo.flcifflara.afl'ancai  o_ia^<i3®)oo  tSiCfO . rooaj)fflco>5)s  ^iSO 

aasa.gf'ioi.,. . . [aoaoMo  eocoo  (Ojcsrocrolgj — Ed-’| 

M.  Doc.  CXXI. 

j^rasm  rocruci  Hi.  il()-oao6n|0 

aoai  mauci  3.  .ajVsaoo  JiO-ocra-. 

. .ftlsp°a{y@A  <c^\  nT\ .  .(Dae®  cm)i>tyog^<i!>  £^<am 

. aOaoQ)sraio)lfflai  roagrafl . cmooajo  cul . nJl^oonoo  ai=a> 

S)p-i®a30o  ojO'ojojpo  aasaOcmrp  email  co?  (aiBmroi’lajiooa^o 
ojOsia^o  aiDmO-msKoTls^  o*3^jo  cy^no-aa  :sn§  .ojIsbiq  aroo-oTlq  oxo- 
$.a)0(4o  juorn  sgaairol  sq<too§o©& 
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rvfi'ijy  og  \  6  _a/lol  nfl.o  §d<o").0  £o*ocu)  aui <5 iZsb cts o -32J 

gDracmssofl  04j)Sc(«ro1aat  sr^grorwkcBrooCo  ra-ilissoJOcrx'ra) 
q-P®  n-je^cBA0|ffi<a.DQ2j1«<floiaJ  aij^oriffial  qj^  a®|o  a.ism0- 

taaStBJo  cejfijjua.^  (o^qgjltSooirioJ  azu3jra)1<o«m5)l«5?)  (gi^sniaraioqo . 

oroai  dl  <usl(saa>ooo  ^osrsifl . toI'03  asroroloi  crolaiQo  oos«n®l...... 

a.isl  cnai^oo. . . . .  ..t.is1«tmooo  mtomo . . on zmoo 

.  . . aTl<oe  a(j]ffnjroni  o_ispo 

[SO^ctflo  axi-ios'lnl'' — 


M.  Doc.  CXXII. 


[ <s cOiin® t&o c£i o  .o^toism]  [«><a.o.  oj.  848-860.] 

|_8  48_o?i  (O^laJfWicnoemo  ioal<SdMi!!2)o  oflsngo  GOOoeksangDo,, 
>Biac/a  iCTfi'trilwnnoCo  aaooicffioosnil  ooaytaod^o  onsgffijrnggo,  ffici_i(0<9)®roo 
ciirpl  a?lffl(Bc9)(oanj2HiCQjo  a)&QQ)sg®  'ooajoajo  ^sl  Saismos  (gr^x^altO® 
onogoo  aoQo] 

#  (»))  wnfflojofniTOa-j^gt®  tugalsooEbosnsoj^cm  6oaj(mao6o 
0^1  a.lOT?,CT)O®Sl(yitBfflo6o(S<0I't!(®(S!Kri'l(3j  a^SSOQ^o  OS’lsjaieOcCJo  Cggl 

cns  arasjjj  c0)1s<0o<Bri(ai  AofflKolA'tjTlira.YooOo  ro1®®rocu®ooo  so -aicaraal'^1 
on'ffllooo^)  gOiDQ.i'1  niais  ooc©  .ojIoojo  c^aot)  ©'JSino©3a'ls)®isa3ttnlaA 
ajoreooffliralfiio  «raaa_i<of)  rolraoooOo  Rrilra  ®3qj®o.coso -aicajOTsflaa  «ra>oo* 
rjt3<3&  (^«Ks><s<a>on.f)(0&  a2®om(0!£lncQ)s®i®lai  njsnsofflttroJIajo  <af)<tBaiooooro) 
o4<o ms  a<a. o ^ cso03 o oaT? c9©<rf&  <i4)^mo®a,1  g>tmcr®o  tycnoo-ociosrrg 

aoc/sO  fflocruo  o— ocio-  Aeiazo  (pajarilcossmsiacrra  aot?  gjlcesatfloi 
oos  m&sjQ  a^sjcfl^o  c^lsniafla^o  ^glcsjyO'ai  ^tEbotosjrolsiaio  si-amlo-fl 
a{J)$rtrflca)  aj<0> 

cgamoCo  a-^ajcojo  (Oaj’lfflaiaflc^o  on s crra 4 OLjoonnsgKg  cy0j-(yjgn§ 

<0)mol  aocroo  . o»-  fflajaarrHai  oa^sioiail  a®$ano!03<!ilg-j3or4  (S^fl 

ssnruoooo  <s4)§gjooi  crntwjAodgOTsnai  mlcnao  aAJdgaooTJl  msasxa 
(SsoalasOoi  oosowiosl  go'5C®j(D0cY)o§  a (oig-p^soilo^ ......... 

aila.-eso  ayuasoolc^o  taosmoffljfflc&osni  . . ...raisM  -aflaiaib 

*  See  also  M.  Granthavari  I — olas  130  to  136. 
jf  eoanson'cfiooosaea  sra<ft)o  »<uosniOio6m° — Ed, 
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c®l6>-iifiAla^o  . ■ffioriCTigls)Q3)Sfijro)lcri  oJsreaoraw'M  <o,t oBj&iigijmro 

B^m&smsua  ®<a,0(nn«w«a  aJ^.mroaT  go  rlMsicros®  si  jucrm 
ro'l<raarnnr^n<o3  sraoloirUsinanaB  ^orooOo  cy- . #®aan*;...®DO'Y>o... ra¬ 

il  i_io  titTI ■'r3)  -/jra-u)  mio  Avfl  -feOimjigJDcHjOiiiio  {pTtrfT2) q}§o. 
OTKB^sjep  gg-n^py’o  col  sranw-aJla-iJGfl  roScO«)3njc>iT-g?nicrr£>  (ofltmaflgsio 
sjool'Qiffial  raraasjjsmaffls  ^sis  «wwoio$o 

(ofl-cBcuorocrin^io^g  ojctid  rn<^iA>oc<2)®KJ>l(!)3  sCiaJtOsvJxo  o  itstmcoonjai 
cnfmro^mogo  rnl'®j fto^'OTwIo^pJo  a.iasraiox&c/So'Uo  5)Oq.'sj(v^;o1  eoD<oocc>- 
smai  53^  @6n\m!0o  <a®onis  c-Aso<oi°lt&  oj as  ra^ojJi.Tjcnao  o_/l jmsox^l 

ojfflOEplcejaoftosng  a&gjs'lo&affla&o  *o.jds>3t)  o.JOTaroo@ai 

(mnjraai  <aiO  rotate  cyoocy  3ffl0jn§  c&cnoUonuo  ,c a--ora-  Ko-iorrrJlcA 
raTnaiaH  a^tfcrrjmgl-aJ  rnScaoaija  6i./ucj|.  oJlsioorrr  0O0  .nCQ--ocia- 
fflfOcHJS^TTl  cnsvswefndb  <gj  >rjCi4  iBiBcttffigsjp  (Osn§  nf)S<os>^^ra  aicra 
(BiBajl^ajerr)  asmjjaJroTrolaaio  cnsoo/'lflB  mlcrreo  oj^sicrio  nroiBiiitno 
^soaroi  ®1^o)Dar)cr3ia^(o^  atOjO&T iilgceso  e>Jhosc^s> jucrre  ( <y)  fflojc^ 
rnoa_Tlffla®^§la(9oosn|oj(Tra  (C/^\  esniooBajo  a(j)§tS®oaro  ra’lsiaini]  a(J)^ 
crrxrogfijyoai  ^sl  04)0130  a.aioej)  raflitsKBacol  tO,oaajajas,ia  canyooeloB 
(Scoon^fflaJoggcSoraB  Aoa^cri  c3Jo'1gjjlsicn  6iro®j<sggKr)  oia&lcrotDcOjOsng 
togas'!  <aoci)f4fflSca)  tt>3olg-|  >00. -ora-  acOjOsHoflSceso  «no>D3n§5).njcna 
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ngj§  ffleaoonjsrarailc^o^as  orflc®iTan<flacm«n  @2®lora ^qaiglsA  crflcauoil-g^ 
ag)^®nfna(0ioa<9oc(^o  a®  a^ootflsoxj  *sosi®  Asn§  ®B®1s9>«Aciri1orrBo 
aaioooa®  <&«n|  mscYomj<olc08siaorrao  sra  CYi1c®Ko@ffiS3b(ol  affllAos&aoJoejo 
aigjgg  ainmofijo  ajoro^Acofigoanrioc^o. 

ax.  aoq-ojlej  si®0jy1c9ooo®  ouj»oro)l<9,socafl|o  *§<6.00)1. 
gjcrra  aairroio0«oo_)srara1  ^soa.si  m>  acuejoaD arjlOo,ee<m  <s®Q<&Qo 
Qsositm  aaooo®OT»'ooai°  o-iai  aspljjjl^  njoaorollgo  CYioglffli  <stdmov. 
ffll  (Woofl^jcnao  aracYoajaToSoiarigJcrroo  <roj@a-ig£g>83>®J  Q«m  roiooj 

ffloai  Aa'rajOoAD  cSKtuSscrre.  m®>  ge®3®c®1o8fliBOffl  maaj®cno§k&  «®«»i 
amssalaio  aDsplsrmgrso  a^saioo^o  gorolceosicfcoenf  si®  82®cn<is><a>o^. 
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e&ssyo  (SKjio.  o^mooajo  maoiolas  cQi^jaiso  oolo2D»3iy  a^ms^ndlid 
AaflsrOK^acfcOsrsf  ai6>oo6injo  siju^SiSo-  <8)ag5)S)t.aioen§  skmsoto  oofSjfflYolsi 
jjjlfij  «)  (0)0  g-jl  <000  0(03  (1®S)OT>0®3  930(031  (mJ)8),1o,Io  CTO 

(^RS®  (0)011(0  0530)  g.al(<30j1ceacn0  1ij)(TO  OinTOOWJ  SO.IS'fljP'l)  OVODOCC30 

cBjOffifiJ  (BooofflrrolfKi  ®oMOJ^|3o  s)&KY3>s)t0oooa.]6ruia>1  <abffiii0«ocQn^o  «o> so ro 

^0CS2l|o  S)G><e>M<tf>  ®gg,  a.jWn<U0'0(H®®0§o  (foi^cno© 
oolosaoalceo  lanstfecno. 

cu.  o^)gj  cs^caj^o  <OjO mgt®  ^aiocoOroo  <o.6Mil  i$&t8«o  ®o«ido 
tasnslcss  (srasroKgq  oootko^  ojlslcwcmm  onaa^moilffli  ag®.  rooSQjgwj&ffli 
aolcrao  ®<ao§(y'lo9ao.  ojlfBOTaailjgjo  (BC/On-iio  aga  <Q);g-SoJSo  spsjyoOo 
aj1$cJD«»®TO)M  oirooiooroag.  tooBj^orroloi  asnsidjorogoo  (ffloiflascnlcnao 
®(oJ^jajcaj(Bao®s  julpjailoo  oflcesl  (soaniio  .oofeooal.Da  .o.oisfl  £§&* 
«u<joaoaos>gL}§  ©<0)0aiis)oroW  ©8>)0§g.jl,M®53gj:>:r  snaxOj  eiacpiooojlioo 
<asn^l  a(j)cno  oo) j^j -i.i graa)) sA  ^'moj  (0)oa-i®ooJ  odIowcqjIm 

flnst&crra.  o_g)omotoi  sa^alo^  ©rffeocojswrolvoa  ^QS>o.tj)-ai2i06ir^  Bioasira 
O^dlCBlOtO)  CY)1c®)"Qn^  ©w0)O§(0KS3(O)1(Oi<O®OOo  <i$©0  %&.£,  S> cQ)0§o003^o 
(Sro.tB®  (srajra^  *5n§1  .pooo.sl  ©maoi©  cooocmsrorol  Biosfottgq  oorairafflJ 
oalslteacno  63 to)  c&smel  !§&<&  fflagjlg  ©^j^oiosjocaoiaolcrra  siovaosd.on 
JB§cfe  fflS)<0OQ£^o  BiaqaJOCTStau^ajOoaoo^  aiii!<fi9  ©iQ)O§<0o^o  ©jaicg^o. 
(630)<!G)g)o  Jl^saio  CTO&J  oooel  cfclsf1©&KBjyOS)PJ  ©t&OgtefflO^o  ©-QJOt^o. 

tno,  a^onoorai  ©o&ooaJSKsrolcQlos  crooojoaaio^si&osnj  qos® 
rocujmoai  6i@«0ol3D^o  g>a)1<SM>&  agDceacuofflaoosa  ooogcagliaS  *;§& 
«ga<a:1c3o  imo'xucimsf.'rau,,  (@ojo<s90^  ©ao^a^  a@s|.  ®0(u>1sj&  j^aa>o 

aaffli  a^^roltiDisajOKPJOTsooo  (Stajc&crta. 

6>.  aro  c0a®c§a<0j  i^rtTO  ®oij(oooi  agsteolcm  (oosoj'DTOlQjo  aacnl 
calgojoaooosa.  rooa^®o1eio  (§,(oio>  rocnjoooi  (BsmioaoLg^o  ©<a>o$n§  <a.sgB£ 
=e>a!Jo  ao^jisQiucnso  sksoq/Ioo  moisi^1^  jj/laxo)  ©.oicg  o4)£a>1«^  ajV.*Kii 
®<0oai|^3o  ©>yo<^  croj@o.J2®983>5^  i^oi®  moajffloai  mousio  colce&l- 
■SOT^o  KjU^o  On))(mo  (0>1©<&c99  (SrexSaOTO. 

ty.  <8ioggsxs>osn§  c^roto)  ®cq^(do©o4o  (ooaftjwrolajo  oooglfijo 
go<Bg-joOo  »gg.gDo  gaaolaaraJ  <&1|a!o©cno^g.  jajlaj  a30(0)1<e>gj,©s  £oa- 
(BOJosAoaii  YDQoaocnsgjg  a^oocusioron  (sks  moiSjsaBOo  eisi^soOo 
ti^raciSaOfflcsrorroo^o  (OsMfliS^o^qiao  ao_n@ai1gLjoo4  curo<Tncu«9« 
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(Yuanoa^tsoajflaejcrrao  ajOeessmortn'lTei  crvioejo  ©t&sgcesccDlajyarrao  crflcw 
caflm  SKScajcrra. 

cA.  aTIts&soan^o  sicuQQasooagj  §  ©o&socuOTitifl  (SOSaaiffxaoaa. 

aaiOQiagrorwlsiej  .60S30.99C»!3<03a3<sngo  ^gsecaasratBOOilgo  seonl  i^cdk» 
raiaijfflS'ti  co^aoo  s)jug)3ai  gao'lteaancuafflsgo  nflcsucffio 

^aosmcmalaD  @ocrre  ^rosjaasli  a'/los^o  ssraggfflc&ss'nf  srad&sti^o  eaisrso 
s) otctoo  ajogljsai  cmoajo  aiaojtas  ©Asgtsecoflaguarrao  (msasira  eooi 
owflajo  aqaic/ao  Q=ja)®K»lce«caris)£jcn3o  oolo&icon^escrra. 

J30,  aarI^J<BQJ3<S3(TD  ajomscotoflAOo  SxaiSgLjlcSOOOtEBD  ZcBQOQQ 
cnl&Qo  (B<73o2io  cn3^<fi)30«B  svaslac^o  «rs®s3B  cnogle^o  'oose^OTegflsio 
^S)e9®0(gojo^®  cnSc0@cn3  i^cmaiscolg  cuirecna  o^0cm  cuiyoGji  sraasoJsxo 
sfciQfiiaoorasigLjg  ©casoojsrtrrafl.s®  asacn  ©a>o§c9«cQJo  acusnio- 
«p<p-  aijc^g^owsKTD  smqDossoDsityg  ©t&ooajSKnon  staasra 
{yseA^.0  cnogc&ootrac  goo/tas  cuma  atJ)crra  ojjyoai  t^Oog^l 

tQffloo^o  s)ju§^o.  s>c0:3aii6raran  ^i3lt0ffiaTDaJS),t>  israojffl1s)S 

osliaflj  asnsoefecs^o  sag]. 

jao..  jsraoosrosai  iSjSo  <3}<sau  o^tofte  ©<a>0(£g)0gg2  sk&ooo 
ajs-oicejroiralfflaiStyOKej  saKjgaocioogjl  fflAoaojsroKsfi^e  sgcrTl  ©taogg-jo 
fflCOOggLgDo  <Sc9jO§30q  o&^JUSdJsOOtTlsiS  cOjSQ^o^iSiS  (BKiQfflOOrOwrolOrS 
gaga  ag)?<oil  fflg-j  (feroronoaxaflffli  o-flarm  ©i&ogg-pdfcDsmo.  SDaolsaaflrai 
(8I8865S  srQsl^&gpfli  e>  aocaisroran  aso  asreo^soi  tsmmso  ®ojo &sxm><8® 
cug^rjo  <Q«m  oiaijtooaJ  cagjlcts^aacaio  aajsmo.  aDsosaafl^o  orasOTB 
<0^3^38 <9930(03  aaaolaaefloi  sira  ©<9>o<criJ)3g)ED  a<fl>ocflJ«8iro1acai3§  ©_aj<. 
<2J3(oi  ara(3fl«j&  casrenji^no  ©ju^snoaacm^as  AgjWeroo. 

j) cn. .  tQ(m  rtncajoosiaio  ©offijraraM  aisggsamso  ©cSjOaxiSKSfafl 
(Efi®)K)61»  ro<9i3ll<9(8o  fflajWl©l<Sj6o  ®<&0§  a(J)8a>1ejo  ra?lg^0oi  ffl&DCQJ 
>smiffin<9s  asnsffibloi  (Sracojjg  £|ra®  OTjCHjocai  srartortvffi'l.aoc^o  sraoflco  ffrasl 
Of\i6ocVoo  c&gylgtoifflsnoo;  fitaasg)  oi8®s58  <d  Ascofio^  ©sio&atasog^c&a^o 
fflJUgJo  o®cn&o  (T)lcffll3an^9  fltfStfeCTO. 

tb®j.  6iilQD23oo©jy§  ©<&oauort5ra>1s>s>s  jugm  a^ffibleio  sx$>o- 
(tij&mflc&SiS  Bi%^c9>4©s  a^aTlajo  siaasra  (Oosejgsffio.&fijo  (osggjjto&gs 
©<e®osrf®Qj3<03Ofn(<nlf>8  ^£a.o  c9?l3>o<Z)(0)3S®<s_>36)&i  <Bia<afl©Ueo.  a$©o 
8aidr6l<08Crt3g  ffMOJOSo  ©SnSOAOS^  ©ej.  fflAO^SOTO)  jul(8)0(0)1 
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O-10§c9S>0(0(0ns)S  O^sflfijo  (BOanUo  Slgg  ajO§<0®0(0<Ef)aS  o^gblojo  ffiCOfoHc® 
aisn<Bo_iofflai  <Boj«mo. 

„p@.  <aoei®30aa<orofla»  <e>s8&c8ce«§a<a>o«n§o  oAocaismwn^agyoJ 
©.ajcTto  acBcu  a^saDajo  a.aoauwora'lmas  (sragJca^as  aQ)8af)fiio  stdcbsto 
©oaejOTTOldJ  ooo§1«$  a!mo§<ora)3ffli  m>  cS-g-jajA^o  TO^fflaoqo  a^am 
rocnjfflocri  (roaoocffllosx^o  tscusmo.  Brarrolojaa  -oxotGSc&Oo  tafflt^osnf 
oijyoai  fflt0iooaiSYiSK»lfflca)o§  i^mn  rooajtoooJ  ©ns  <2'0jos  aicm^csrorofloB 
fflffls'lfoo©:®  cbjuo^jo  ffljjjggjofflimoaio  B<o>o§c9oeQjD  (sQJsmo,  o(J)arrw<!ji 
crgcaaO^  aacug-p^  aJo«%fe^°  ffl^mnoaso. 

«pcro.  aemcyogoooD^o  <&crn1ao«feaoffln3^eja<Bn|o  <s>&j^/A 
a^alajo  bbqjIos  nrv>ala_io  c^nm  cmaijrooai  orasroraiq  <e>snsf) 

<a<a©l  o^Oogjltsoomcicna  cr.flc®Jo/)-£?!j  (sraraflao  sosqg 
aocroag-jg  Bcasoauasrafl  a®  oaq  oosraaflacmgjo  tsroco..  82®a-J<w®«&Jcrra 
(B»awgq  oocmeiosacm  a®  goffiso-icwsoq  OLiroocioai  a<&o§£yoa& 

crilc&Kan^  ©.esa^joso  gDB<oeoiQT50ra®)ro2>  aaj^a&aroocro  <Br&<e.<crra. 

«po-  £§fficai  snsqgaoooag-jg  «<e>ocniSKJRj>l  sc/soiio  ag&  aaej. 
woo  fA)Ji@ajsBi3^,aooarig  o^roltm  b<0>o(q55o@)kbc9>©o  (asnscugj^o  bju^o 
©acrra  cn;o\jul<8s®aarrao  flp^og-^crujigjajgaffi&ni  t^ranro  rooajoooi  crilc/&u 
oaDiflo  (sr&cfearra.  am  ®<a>o(gs)ogaa)<aOo  ajgacm^oafficrrao  geroloi  82gjo- 
Boacvrao  <mso4o  aag^o.  siaasra  csjlsplaioffl)  (oos^ssbOo  aacrjl  bkxbotb 
<a>1s0o$  TOiaiornDfoTtesom  (rojigjaj&sBOo  ffljucfflcug^o  aa<so<Si8o  (gtaoaiaj® 
ffi<fl>ocais«JK»lffla2)o§  cr^smicafl^yffiajoafiJe^o  Bt&ooajsroirol  aaaosailjy  (Bqjo 
S)&i<$io  sraoirolas  ac^osmrotaa  ©AO^oorDild  s2£jo®am'l«ft  a.nj<gjoc(jo 
(Bisaacrra  i^ar®  roaqaoai  ooloauioan<9a  srqu&cna. 

tscy.  Qflffloaoail^o  c^ota  (mcn^-ooBoAo  «asj,<a>s>&a<8©osr$ 
«c9>ociaifi«no)la»ffls  «<9i0§jysn<Sjgl(iS  gQ^  aajaiio&aroloi  ag&ctnlaa  aiom. 
an il<ri  aisreOcftOo  (sajjmnflna  a/)£fi<osoqjo  a<a>o§g_p<8©ono  <e?lsn. 

eJBRnwSjyoaej  B-oj^a^o  aaismo.  B<aoaaiBma51  firs^Asgogo  aoavigjsL 
<oooo(sioo§o  a^s.jylajo  cfibgjao  (Booffl«m3f)o  cucictooraraggo  ©.ai^ajngyo 
Bcoarrs  t^ar®  <®cry<ooai  cai^jcejcrrs. 

jiai.  (£«na  ®o«8j®  asnsoAcrr)  ca>qoj3<nis)s 

ftdjioaA.  fflajog1*9Cim^o  Bc9>osr|fflQjo<&cim^o  cn\ci«m\s)<Be>om euzcmo 
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GfUcaioal^)  nresc&crra.  isrcxmlaa  amc^oaoaoajyg  ®o&om]®tn®na2n<o?cr))crrao 
oooosq  (!3Q-jo<aoo^  ao&jototooI  ®iao§<a«>cq)o  ®.njcg|o. 

o_o.  saitjofflooDsijyg  s)o9joaxi«raran  ^(orro  ®caj/DOcraaQJ6ns1|  ©Aeons 
ai1ff)ai<e«  ajcraflffloazflcoo  igga_iO<a®ooa>  o_j|ajs©cii«m30(afl  aujigjo^gajio 
©A06O§  c8>0QJOTK»0<!$  <rOaD032Tlt9©QQjo  ©jUO^o.  (8YarBll<0&  afl©£J0Q)0Sffl><in 
6)G>&i$mT<dM  amolcw  ailfiJ  igjcuo  agj'j’o  n-jctrr®a4  ^cro.  <o?l<es^  a@>aolaa. 
a^(uW)cA  jaaa..  siaisIfflOTcrra  oo®ro<ni  aorflas  a-jaraori  j>ax.  ag>Q  oorarrooi 
seacffl  ©sn§<e8  (qq-id  ,jdA>,  i2®1oo4  cus^  arowoSSo  ©  iucni  aieJ)  atmoASo 
(Oone^siROT)  aflaxs^  ^sis  roxtBiaoaoara  crflcauoofLy. 

Q-ji.  gj®  <oanf  (.ranoorxBfflWcM)  agg.  msQ&Q 0.  asIa^o 
ro&zflffli  Af&lQljg^oa<ft>06ng  a®3®rc»©ro  ©Aocrra  aocrra  aicrooioi  isr®  ojIsp. 
^Qjsiciio  ^(3>eJogo2D«9^  a <oj os  Broilers  roiAaajgroo  maaisiaio  i$®>ejogsra 
ro©ar>  ®Ki>aiaj©cr>  cBaejoglaaio  qjacuoRA  c«1iM'ls)<assns1cc^o  airaao. 

O.Q..  saiq£fflocios)fy§  ©Aocttisrorofl  <snj)^A©g  aocrojysl^ooo© 
ajjffljlqo  ffieMbigxmnlaBo  KryoafflsmASjo  aJC/&AsOoA3o  ©cug^oculgg 
aocWo  aodgJioOo  csraasss  <a?Vl<o&  agg  (oo^twsloi  a m  uajsxoailejo 
grasl  £^<oro>  (mcojasoaoio  a1ep1(!)&  aKosaionolrolceacrr)  to  og30j>CTren  aa.g^  a  as. 
arosBblajo  gojisajo  ^so©(mcofl©lADCOTO)A»ciJg|^o  aoj6n§cro  Aeycro  ®3xe«n 
©©a)<ee«acrre  ooIo&ioqAad  <srq>Aara.  «rsg£i©Aoan§  i^csr®  ®ocq<ooffla&o 
(OOBjycstmW  ©Aoausrmmlaalas  ara)giA§,o  ^.jasAg^o  ajcmodi  aajgojo 
^so©tm  Asn§  aj$pl©A0§Aao  aaisn§anrxa'lcK>  croaooaalAsafflcrra  i^<ort» 
roa^ooai  ^©s  crflo&ra/lAD  (8ra>Acm>. 

o_ox •  CQam  (tBoajoooi  a®gJ0  sggAo  BraasttHAolspldi  5B®jyo6o 
ass  (oo8gjgnsDoo9;(i&  asneoAtTnlsarorroogojo  sccro)  (sioasiSBAalsfnoi  qj«bqjo- 
crUrol^aan  rooa^arar®  qjgA  a(J)^oo  genJ  (°6n|  ©AoauSKnancafl©s  anoaioo 
aio-cuAcBiraM  oolcffluan^ffia-jofflaj  tmanoai  ^<orc>  rmoijroocTs  ^cng)Q 
cSjsralgLjsIcffloaej  oaolgD  asvysI  a4)cm  <&<m>  ©AocniSKrafl  ©cnjiooao 
fii9>o§i3s>cs^o  «-qj^o.  .l^jomoioi  ®5><&  aisa«90oagffl^  aagjoattn  a®. 
<s.aoo(8§<6®  aoglcesoo  ®>oaao. 

a.&>.  gaag-joCo  qcwji  ®>cnj©oct4  ©6n§  ©AooaifiKiKBWo  ass s- 
(Smraogaio  ajgg  «§gA  (srawaojo  ^sosxm  (mooaacrra  crflcaxn/asBCo 
sao§ <ae©Aosn§  Ao&]cor<3>o0&  o-jrorocti  a<a>0(Q2)0ffli3)1(^ 
aaisnsoaasig^o.  a^cmoeio  OTicujoocm  cjs*  Ag^cftOo  ^sob(0) 
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<a.3e]<BK5)0(ijJ  fflcaaoustoidl  a$)g.|03aj«e9o  <&o  jjac&ogcTOKaigjoaro  smcb 

t9>o^  q<otto  rtDCQjffl3fflc9©  TOxs/laa&o  fflaj<cn«eso  aj&fljyo  ffl<a>oau6Ksrafl 
stucjflaoooOToflffli  <mm<a>  <gra<fcciT>. 

a.®.  a<&o.cyl®W  ®®s>1(j<6oo§e0s  aiSt0«  3juoqajos)«9©o§<aig 
cusc&j!  (sros^loes  aro.fis  juoojteoo|  aojOcOjcm  sKmoeaa.is«e«  t&oooipJlcrao 
ajslcvaraoqo  iaf)$pa<0®o9oafflC^o  ffloftoaiisrornlTja)  <siQ>fisloa>oaffl3§o  toqb 
ao/la^ajcsano  aKr^oilacraejo  fflzola^ooolaaorvioomo  <o?)30®i  toob 

safl^gian-iafflai  oj1a<ooaDo  ^soaro  <maoB@o/li6affloaocrKo  nvoaial^. 
eoJ<9>offlo  go®  ovcaej  ofloa JO(Yvjfflroro>o§o  aucwjij  srasa^oogj  urn 
<Bfflo§o  ajosCTsoJ-2^  ffl-ojara  fflosaieflteot)  3c&oa2)l<0o0j  ffl«a>ogyo  aroo- 
sgi  ocaliogron  go«BojaraTOoa:urooao6r>§  ^ulojBaoovo  (^cmoo  roWo-T)  ctod<& 
onogg  goejcYiyycSosm^'lsJ  ,ps)©cia.-oaoon§  TOac9,0gm>  aotroo  jj®-oa»- 


M.  Doc.  CXXXVI1. 

j54<rosm  noon  A  854.  92(J.oao6n§“ 

aoej  aocmA  637,  TO^fflOcrvo. 

©aouaig-jEPffltyoaioni  <&l8><e9aflarao  .aiw'lmgyoaayo  cLN05<a><nn«& 
slooHai  ojcrn  sitsoo  aarrece®  oosOo  o-.coa  s)ajgjl,ee§aiUy  as«& 
cuo-m  fflcu^^ai'l  ai<a><esi  ac&ogggi  -oilaiajoao  a-isnoo  so'-o. 

M.  Doc.  CXXXVIII. 

-a^ffissro  oocrni  1139.  5)29-oao«n$° 

ftoei  oocniA  1098. 

^sfflu.aosctia-flgg.  (3rao1<maaign|o  tociito).  oraai(OTW«9bOo«0e 
»<fl®o^o  <$cr&aaj  a®|f«nl  wa  KHjyagjo .  TOcuieJgjls’  ciios,e®  (To  eft  gasp 
ajs<8<aoTOoogagD  «e»oo1o<a>o§c^o  @o§  <osn§oq@&l  teasia^^g^orofri  tfcoai- 
ajocaflsj  6j3«e«aflra.  aflaaoS©  acaogoafloi  caDspaiS®  toooo  sPrsPMo  a«i)t9®<> 
®i0jO§  Q-Tlaaosml^j  aJosricQ^offl(0)0|  ^ooaacLJKBo  oooqa  ajosl«9o<a^ffl 
<i_i3«efecirra.  a_s<ociuefc5ffl(da^o  acfco§:)<o<9ftioc0<i>onfflcq;o  Aiomfto  sjjaaogp 
TOoqi^j.  af)aaja»>o^<S8offloA  «aooo-a^o  <arac1ooa)g^ga3«3®o®o<5  «pooo-o 
<&3<scDejlii9e(&<e®3S)o6  ^odO.ajo  qjoto  «fe(oTi<oi<s^o  ®9>&Jg-^6)EP  <uo- 

<#}crra.  opD&i  <Ljgsfls>l®««>c)o4»o  i&sis  a_so<eaa».  cus  <ro3roi30| 
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m 

aju^cro  a®cna  gascsoo  macro  a^aiso  »J3=l®aJ0«8©A 

cugaaoii  ojcra  <uosm^<SA^.  ajoeilax^  aacrxuai  saaflns  ®a<&ajy§ga 
S)< fcoeng  ®aaflas  cu&ara  ®3)®ejojucr)  asn§,  <Btfi<£>gDaoS>06)rY§  roaomo<r>o 
airoaacrramacro  stooctooto.  mlmcuaanmn  ^ngiimnnlinnr.  cBfmjuaJSPloaFlflA 
odlcnao  ojcmrolra?1  92S.«9<3:osmO(!!T!»  ®o_Jcefo  coilcno  snao m.  stracaigg  02®^oi 
S)  JU§10QIO®(00§  O-JOfflITOJ  aJCloloTOo  c&gjylaBo  (l^oflfWo  Aglctt  dcusnsl^j 
maaroruocmojo  cfcol.aj  s<fe0S(imi)ssfr)o. 

ajee&cmlaomo  (tfflcro  ajftajimaj'ijralcw  cijsl<0r®fflroit>>laiajs1  moatroaoo 
a@)$ml  ag^owam  afigjoffis^ffio  arctoggg)  ®aa<s>g-j3Q  ms^^o  ®ai6roo. 
roomo  a-aJcol®  t&fi.ijy  juarol<o<a«:>o®aoo§  a®§®®  tg^ljyoai  siraacii 
njs)0ta><s^o  a-oiesy.  sskkbjoOo  ag)§g®s)aaj<a®oo  o4)cmio  aj06rtJK§  TOcfflaj- 
am<ea  <osn§  roiorocno  ag^ml  ada,o§mjs«gisj=}o.  <a>ogn<es  cmlorjaacrra 
ajo<a>acfc06n§  <stt scrrg  <® acoj^^g.  ffraaflsaoro)  aj®iroaoan<mBf)ci0  ^as 
^gas  ajj^mlaimcfco^o  ®o.ismo.  go^oo-TI  a1crolfij.a©oaoa4  cujiio  acos 
itnoaimcioo  a-flaigg.<es  .wacols  aAogggagoao  ®a®laaio  aQo_isl 
a2®n»1a®cr)Baio  cucrolgj.  ©gj^l^es  rolroaj  a^imlra  mocoowsmoft 


M.  Doc.  CXXXIX. 

j^nssfn  oocroi  854.  930-oao6n§" 

aoai  cmuA  727.  aA<oaocn>o. 

si  aorroo  oi-ooa-  aaajmospteoosj  a-tuQuea!  oftglffli  srocucri 
sracoJ&ig-j^  qjsoms  <a>oail(oi  aoisl  acaostif  qjolc&colfli  <a>o&i 
ajs>«n3osfnca>ffl*o6f§  <a.srorol  tfeslgjocrao  aaaisjo  a-oJcc^aiocrao  g,s.  <ro- 
ojotjo  acftogg^otr b  aJo-ai-oaoenf  ora.^1  aoovo  ®aaej?^ 

t9i6ir>oe«  03  8a.a<eaao(CB  aoraTO)osn§ci?i  a<a>  o§<w»  rolcmculaiajsliea 

aiaxo-oaofflr^  aaroaocruo  crJ.ooa-  a-ojcjaisglajlgliri  srooiai  srec^gjai 

©cftog  fia  ojoq  .ajlgl  s.crolra?'  a&ofgi©  julajaioco  opo * 
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*c.  Doc.  CXI. 

n-ismcua.  ctooCocusO. 

_c4<S5srn  cncnjA  381.  OSO-oaosnf11 

aoei  oocqjA  115.  aaojSfecn)  2-ooa-. 

raoasetifflo. 

agcmoofl  .g^oi  ooaggcri 

arico-O-0®06r<§  fflaojefeonl  aocroo  0--ocia~. 
s3ooiod>  o)c9j<ea  c9;rriola3iaja©loafl<o&  aocrxmwlnra  orilttnj^atailsA 
mlaiBo  a<a.o§mo>  ajano  jj^pooo-cea  aJAtoo  ajro«weil  anoosooismai 
cea-jolfli  ojtaai^j  aa^'ocesoil  .pooo-coa  ,poo-«es  ao6“-ai§®nj)l,ag  custtio 
^soo.cttloeol  aj(0(sajsn|o  cuismo  cricn.oo-<oi  cosggn  a§.e«fD0oal  j50oo.«98 
ajsmo  cl®oo-o  jui^jo  axa.oo-<ea  ojstoo  qjoo.o  fli3><a  aicft  rasnslaoojji 
®§c9a  aj5noo  cn.cn.00.0  cnl^ol  slooioA  <sclj®'M  oja  fflc9>o§«mn  ousmo 

cnoooo-ffli . afflojt&ooal  aotruo  cn.o-.oaa-  asarocuai 

msl^oi  acumlfd  ai<s><ea  oj<6>  cnWH  ffld&o§<w»ro>o<a  *004 

o-ismo  croooo-ajo  carol. 


C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXLI. 

&saQJs'ljy<j9Jg^u. 


932.oaosrY|u 


ajoeajo  n- 

oajoausgLj  o\>j|@o_)a4fflo<fin^  afljifrofljy'ls'l.jaj  &  seen  sl-fc^as 
«®<cb glow's;  cnzajros  o4S®®£$'ol<a« 


...a(j)crr>3<8i  nroiog©.^’!®®*®!  SQ(tBa-.t(S> nJinnoocuftnoiaartn  julcwaaocicoo 
(jfroooro?!  carol  aoaajejliacoaj^  waaa^oaojo  aarogj^  Q.ai(Bgj6n§cirnrolcw 
asneoco)  i^iiodsajEOo  ajoacw^oLija^  aagjip  g2«masoo33o  armooong 
sotcircocatro^  00000023^  srsacojocojo  ojuafe  ajugjtuoaocna  nrflrmmon  n^, 
SlSgJA Offlo  BftfTOiJo  g^Sl^o  <S.cuate  (StBaflflS  QjlaJro’lrol.gjj 

airoanaioro  coaajas  aoogaanud  cus^l  <3001^0  tsiaaicek  <sai6n§cim  auaoo. 
wo  a-ajage^o  SQgjo.  cna^as  cmsjaaagA  aareo^cno  cnaqas 


t  0.  Poc.meana  Chellamvaka  document 


IL\ 
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cu*  <a>TOloa  msm^q  eaborml  <$§&  ffifflcrDsamsiogs^ 

ats&cm  aioOTr3l_jy©o9,ogga<a,  a^aTaai^as^  sasaq  m^<mar>  <&jz jaiScaoo. 
(D®(D  ttsnjocclg^^  cr,0o  mmcm  A^ais^ofoai  Qjosmdlsi.eoo^.cftc^o 

UOTnajo  ®aa.  <§a<a,  a<e©c^o  to<0Sscto  c&.ajiJScseooaS  aslc/eVicsyo 

®<a>z§m  aiosBBla^oogsaaoQo  92^*0. -Do  ail.tnsrararon®* 

aJlfflaD  ©.aicaiA'Sgg'cr cojaso^o  ajs<aao^nolaaja^o  o.laWaoml^ 
8.er&2(Q>  TOa-ioraflaa  ®asm?  _aflaia/lg  ©i^o  ®aaK8®o§®5>(m  ojossr/l^ 
a*o®§,ie>c^o  (sai-smo.  (uks  ©tijo  asniocoTgjlsjyogs)®®  (Hiro? 
®6n|  roosCjOjo  siast^itnanm  (ms.'wsafl^acftdS^.aoqo  to  ®sn§  cruj@aj. 

<8ttJSrrsl|j  ®2!GjS  (DOo  ft®  rt\>aOO®'<OT»lci3  CU  tfl&CSljo  j|2|yo. 
s>  jiiaai  a>®gg®1  ©ca'lnaaJigji  nr\)®88,®.orjlcr)AggD  a-iogfoisicfcogasig 
©OTorao  (stasmj  TOrreais-!^  yoa>o®o  isiaoilas  ajOcagnrrDs^®  aro  aoaj 
feTOfflo  a®£gg<a>  o4)fi£blajo  -aflaiiilcra  ©<ao§  <9s  a^sble^o  <ma®aT)0a®)o 
>flbO«fii<aj  o4)8a.1ajo  ^^io.  aoantto  tossub  ailtu  fl®^ooo®o 

ttt)s)§o§&ai©o  oraeqas  oaoglai  QJoAg^l^ao&og^cqo  SSgJO. 

cnaoas  ODOgSigi®  srean^  agg.  acftocala  cruooanaifcgio  (sreasara  cnogAgi® 
cnsg«88g&  aoS)®^©  cnicoooare^o  teflsneisiramag-josiej  ©.oicna  si<& 3  as 
aoqo  o^Oomo®?  g2®,»'aj:irujos)aiigj3o  ®3«i  ajo^n^  mut^as  qrjjyo- 
g-^A  n\u©Q_i®a.di  c8)iaj®casu®a{y®aoaa  ac®1g;j1®:ry.a©a!4o  saisfoo. 
s><8i0^jo  crica.a.-offl(0)  aoaaaorroo  o.tro.ocia-  a-jo^Brrokofc  waauosl 

C  V  R.  Doc.  CXLtl. 

asoQJs1gj<8b<^°.  y82-oao«r>|* 

oioe^o  ]J.  fflc9>®o  12-ooa-. 

©ajraoaisg^  nrojdnjTui^e&s^  cr/lmao  (gjjyog-^  rrojiiCTio-imseaj. 
«ai<8«  a4)#®l©<*)0§®m)  asoxis'lo^ns  ajcfcgi|. 

oKxmgnsjjyaj;  ootaqas  a4®®gg®1<8a — a®omo«d  aicn-a—oa® 
a<83fflaofrv)o  .pOL-ocra-  ®'lraaicr3C«Doqrag®ai;^j  araacnjooTjo  ajcotna  as- 
acuslcea  cgcii  ©wojgsocQlraTO  ffiffio-ifflaKnocaa- 

®o a®  jjIlsoBaotTVo  aosoiejltacm®  cu.^  «rofflogjooajo 

aaagjg  ©ju©gj«»igm3®loa  asreo^  ^Aoossbb-^o  ojostokj  ai-g^ 

saioru^oa^tg  »aT>3<af)|o  jgsnaa^aoMo  ®orn3<si»l|o  stasoo^oajo  ®.ruab 
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ffiuugjfflOffiocrao  oolc®i23y'l:^jiyo9ijfflo  snasirqo  go65i3o  3-oicrfo  s>joicna 

.  ex&oOos,  o^cnao  ®aailscra  afl<u©^<®l^\aiffl3crnai6)®  mamsis  ano§<&gff® 

o_ng|jl^6irfJj0g§.fftts2lls)gjcTOo  B»aj<efe  »0J  cruo.oo'mo  ©S)gjcn?o 

fna^ffis  roo£j<82raro&  asnsoiOjorn  roa^tis  aiiOo  c&ggncDc&tOS  taaej. 

'  <mo<&  0rc6ro^q  tS»oinJ1  £$s<a»  SQS'ansgjrogiK  g©  imaa^ra  aJoesiiflsicoaoOocft, 
a^craai-cyoai  oicsoij  fsrc&UJS.Tm  Aj^pis^oosiro  asnjooolg.p.g.j  onoo 
sraoaaom  ca^Tjs.aoooni  aiDSBVjl^ceooa^.cO.ca.o  csc/amuo  asmoco.cro  6wo- 
gra  ffl<a®c2;o  me as^  st^cwcm  d^^TJSrfisarocri  ms'lc/ttajc^o  ©=&o§gr® 
OJ065Blo)c*>O0a^,ffl051CCnao  gD^JcOiOIOQ  ftff  ^tafljyl&n^  a_f)  o'lSKJTOrtI)''<a2 

ajl©mo  j$jucm*«gg.t>l'Bfl©s  aiStWiOjftcflsypjsqjo  rnl®'l'i>ii»fflooafl!|  ©sireoai1 
fflnsaJ-wsfloo  (8t6S5i3  -a/leiaflg  (6"Ujo  (Si6o.i(S<DO§<o-)6icnr/  o.iOOTfelsi.ssic  Co* 

(i^crtso  (81®  01^0  a>0S®fli!y0&©<Bra>(0<3  (819)  fflsnf  (ODWjOjo  (S)S6513fDVi)0m 
®a'TC(g-ijl^,’©c6)0S^.oa>  i^mso  (8i9)  ra6nf  (nui@o_igim&b<ip.io0«  aoisrtlcansj 
eaaJ  a®  na>  ana  caravan  no  araoo  oj  o1<a<wn©gjcn5o  ©-oJcmoEbcggral  (gj^ai 
<SqJI@(2)  aODgigSli&Ogg  ©§©32  0130  W66OTJ  (Siartiatel^isjjAOfflo  fl)6Clfls>S 
qjQiflQcifYjl&gisa  03,(133  *oei  aoirooo  atf'fgo*  aij'£oTlo4o  .rulPiafloo  o«B»o§«ao 
n^aa^ajo  sissotjotojo  <a>osriicq>  n.®alo4o  sranaic  siasuto  oilajiifWaoisfl- 
a§  ig@L  ui)  o  mamas  cm  g&grai  .-i-rojl  a^aiaaflaceicalajcnao  mmmsis 

mogt&gg)  <8166513  fflolpl  ac&IC&lam  0f\i00m«5ieg|o  <81B<}6TO  mogc&jffiffl)  m;§- 
csega  aao  oilarn  a-UD3nD»-®3^-)  <^l3i'1aA.tajyo6iflj  o-aiora  ©cSjossaaiooanao 
cuosvinqj'uja^  (bibqci^oc^o  GOJaoio  (Wosgraflrol 

m2mo6)S  fflOSSjgg)  a^(0!o±10  T><S<5I3>0§  ^fflS  cOiSOTO  m2m©S 

as>1^  fflOiSjo  a\)J3o$roao<0on6)c88Of^*©e8.osn!  mamas  caigj^oag 
qciculeJoatKog-jooRj  ioos^o  oisa<so  raBisflcofan  ojsIskjitoosio  qjsO. 

.  c68  Qj©ffl^O(0)o88  OCOifflflOO^o  oaHtPScBO  ai'p'Us  Jjj'looooolao  S)«S>3M0Sp 
a.ugg,[ymog  cftoloaTlfflii  o&lsOaJ  moo  fliamaafl.2^  ajcrolffimo  ^yasc©- 
<m§o  m^ooa  cnnoaolmo  ttaffiaioferaraflno  Mrasoig^s  am  coin  04030320  00 
julejmlg  00^=88  cBajsngcm  cvuaooKDffiBOo  ©ju^smaacnao  bkkssijibo| 
«a<Boj<ajin^affl<e.oen|  (3i'oan'lcn^o  (8166513  mq<se  aojsngmo  cn>aooa»6Bi30o 
©jugj  moflora  c&ag^oo  ajo^oaio  Biosp'lcsa  ©races  sriDPJg-iac^a  ojs<ee 
®sa  ejas 036513^1^  (8i66frs'lc95)S04o  © -aj&iocn'cqio  <fecoiSfsnno>lfl^o  cvaloeal 
®03a5fc\o  Sbgfl  uy as C® S5B^o  oJOCUMOo  (SV3)e365B3§o  (D«(l§  (OOS^ajo  BKxsflffli 
fliuoaunun^  ampo  miaom650^o  cnjcpjgggo  aaeisq  mo? 
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II.] 

®Aosn§  (sraimlcra^o  ^cresd^a^a^aaa <a>co;o  ftoisn'.?.  cnamas  ©003^0 
(ru-joa^maocQil  BiBaeisB  srai^aag  ajlol(B<yoa«fflW)o33  ©o^otoM 
o4i§ceenm  ^ropflrai  <scn<?>aj3rts>l  fsreaasie  ®®^ctnCo»93  julaja/)aoocon.p . 
cyjoo  aiacm  ®K»aoiflS'l  ^•maojgggs  (am^issra  (Sia^Aas  fflSQjoculg^ls^jta® 
oojo  ®<jo,  ffioiifiig-jcno.a  s,v  &>scmod)  siaoslcan.olg-ptc!  <roj@ajo  njssns 
®&croe'iflj3j[aiaicm  q_, <so c/s sin'3 §Vlta?i  ara^ffliaat)  SKi&oisoal  ^©•jaaiggag) 
s>&ogfy<6><aio  (saisnoo.  omegas  loss^ffEsooicnao  os^otoagi  asp).^ 
©D«)'j  cocjtO®  ctojocdIcydo  sKDaojDgfflcracSS  smsmj^as 
a-nn.nDsj  (saisnfcrn  croaoo^sreOo  oo^jea  ffljuggOjsaca^oanjsmo.  £§o1sraim 
049m  ©is<a«  ajo3g-|£Poe8  arm. 0®  */!scy)j|  sgglg  ityasc/assealrai  sutno- 
aaoailfflg'pi)  c^tyawn^mjooosni  ojaoc^o  are sstj  ®&cweafUyl®lc88flT3 
q_j(bsot«530o  crfWfl  aasoaio  aas.  Qj^ec'sensOo  a.3scajo  omo  «K>a»soil 
■g^ei.&sssn.'&ca.t,  ®3io.  enemas  a33§<e.gr©5&  lygiisozoA  cirj)sai_§ 
«a>T^jrt3Ttj)1(rrB  ajla^sengnmaiaro  cnl<0«ajoarDo  ®Q>a<06i6fl§arr;gD  sw cescuoaso 
cnoo  (j^<y&l<a3rr)  <a>:>ei2j  Wlr»  arasmj^as  rrooDotoiasailffl'lcaocajo  aaismo. 
a^mso  S3»  weairmca  sigpo  raoai  aios/'l^  ovjja.a^ms&nA 

cfenufOTsu  offljyraaofflS  cotolg-p 8^.351  cc^o  asajdinc  a£ca-®-o&3sn§  ccao 
cionruo  jio—ocb-  <a>«22$2B8- 


C.V.R.  Doc.  CXLIII. 

<nuu&  1.  ,  932-520Srt|° 

aa&i  aoouA  13.  aaajs&aH  '5-oaa-. 

fr%. 

ftica. ji-o&osn^  Q&eOs  ailoQ,  gbSAJc&«»l<o?  cnlcrrao  aco^o 

BoaiOgtaHaJ  gsDsiau^'j^go^o  *  a  snail  ay  0  rogcnonii&ceao  <a>3§  aaigOojyg 
cil&Mo  cr>o&S  fi£6U<mroW  rolcrrao  aaa3e6b3os'1aom>o  cua®  cfco  ©ftg^trScas)- 
sr^o  ffloiai  oj*ce«  froaioadlAo^ceaoocraoA  aic/Bo  ajermo  A^oalg-jocrJ 
fflaaRi^^  <8>«m<8®  a&togab  ajl.nooaicaagjiroaoOo  cuoso  a§<eeoi3ci& 
ajAtu^  .a&flajsmo  «.6®®jaxa.sb.  ©g-jsmo  aj<vilcng%o:&)<om>l  onoa&oo) 

Jg^y®l®1.®o<TSfflOQJo  Q-ioiSjCnlfflOCrOo  OQ-0-0CI3--O  J2j1j3)fflOCn)o  tpO-tSCB--o 
af^ecl  Q_ioqjji1§l  ajasasl^ja^os^tSjc^o  saismo  afficrrao  @3,000^0 
ajuogJI  aia^.a*0A3en|  afflajs&mlmooruo  @.09-  aj«j>o»a/l  cnoioowsmat, 
cnla§?®i'1  ai1§  a{j)<ra  rm'ksc^sg.aocaJ  C©^)°  ^J3^u] 
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C.V.R  Doc.  CXLIV 

oO§|<!>  suseooo  ogjosa^0. 

jsjrasm  noo3J<&  362.  ;132-o®o6rt§“ 

sjoei  cocrnA  186.  ffllcno  5-ooa-- 

aJcrj-Q— oaosnf  ajs&aolfflon'uo  €>-oo5-  anDSfanto  &sm&us. 
olcn^RjJ  ^sutotoIoIodIctoo  <8*o§  5><&<j§sn§nT>  oJoe-Jiao  <a>o§ 
aai<8§sn§Tr>  ajc&oeeo  ajosjotoldi  aj§««8oo§'xafl«A  oj n  aigjlacoosngcro 
ojcSj^bo  siacaiejg-^spcnriai  orilcnao  a3)!£<3>1c6®6n§  aj<&aJ_cy  cnsis>&. 

mnA  92©  aicfcgysl  ^suanmlcd  oolcnao  92Scuffiocruo 

ai-o-oco-  cusxo  aao  (tnigIpffloaosjTfo  <sajai  aitaai^sitaaf 

steal  ^cSjso-qjo.  nJtSjai^sjAogcesxsTJsinio  <&eilaJ6mo  ®®®JoraqjSi9J-o9«i 
CQ_Q..oi206n|  fflocffi^flionroo  a.ai-ona-  a^gracrJlcnao  <rudioaGl<fcOm1<BJo 
aJtnsisaian  cnooocsosroai  cua.  cgmtol  oJl&l  arasniww  st ajtmotoOo  c^aoioai 
<suai  aioao  fDlOTj^fle-'ailoJ  nolcrao  sTIjooaJ  cruajocol&aalcQio 

aoQtmaiaJ  <fe®ooai  airao  a§<e«  cusmo  ®uoo. 

<sas>ej£gg!;  AsmcO®  Qc&aaai  ailooooata  stajraaoOo  aj<wmaaaaj 
a^agasg  s)ia.j§o»romn.-!^  ffioso  staaig-j  cua><esi  o§<eaaioci4  ajt&ajjy 
t^oi  ^pajca^ls^  cuSEbrnlaonroo  j,a..oc&-  si§«68ojoni  aicabai^  ojmo 
.j3,joooo.  almaofruo  ao-o-oaa-oqto  aasaocruo  «po-ocra-  ca^o  @>§«asajoa4 
ai  ajotno  ©OJcnDtysoJ-o  ®Rss)fl>  si  aic&oQlffli  oj  a  at  ^  ce>ariajsm6 

j3di33JcrD(ysiaj.  si  3J6U  JttJtlaB  cfonolea/ldi  aj,>c68'TO  cr^cotoatoA  ^©Igjsl 
aica<fla  ajc8><afl(a&  oo-o— oaosn|  julroTOOoaoiruoajsxo  (tnajsm 

ajanraroiM  ststajc&ocalaorruo  cuaa  ojlaliaoffl'usr^'UOTO*  rfkorortggA 
asrBiuaag)oCLi3sr)«9aig?>  ojarto  ^^©oo.o. 

aoaaiaflteo®  asn§ojggoaJo@<6««A  aiAcu^j  ajsnoo  4jooo: 
jusBisnaaac'Sal  aaTSojiaigDoaiogncao^  aic&ajxy  njsmo  s>®oo.o 
si  ^aJwsIsA  arxxtaJcraoA  srasljysl  cu*»98  ajcftcu^  ai&ca/lsji  juIottoI® 
aotruocua®  djtaiam  aj$r»a®1<3&  nstaiaiooalaocruaajsim  aJ)®1(9®<sai6r^a).. 
<oo*a.  qjaoj^j  cusmo  olcuooo. 

©a>o§offl«8effli$a><!&  qao§q®ooj©®  g&a&j^E&o  ajoOijaJo§& 
au>.oao6r$ais>ffl  *s1^fl<9)aia,(sj1(!d  aooeatcttaA  ®aralgjs1cu<a,«e«  oj* 
aj^j  ojAanlaJ  aa.a-oaosn|  .^araflaaoavoajis)®  ®cu«m  cusmcowtliai 
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6)«>ajeabooa1i2io(YUocD6)(o  a-fl©'W<8a]sn§aJ«r>o<s>  <%®<o&aj)s1  ®snga4(ooaoiJi 
aa-i-oldl  aioftai.^  ojsmo  croooo.  «r®s)<ft  $a®  aio&g.jsl  agooeCag-jfflS 
xlftalx^  Qjsnr>  @®0.onataSi3J. 

o&sreai®oaa4<8aj<o1(!3  cu^ai^  ajsmo  oroooo.  «ia>a<a>aica> 
co-coosA  Jftcnj^td  (§6UOT®kA  xiaoi.^  s><&d§cm>  ajsmo  ©®®jcracijs»'. 
®a«>ca.  ga»  xiAgjjSl  (^SLio  oj-«®  aJo&aj^fflcftofaeaoJsn^o  ojaas 

afl.uioo  <ft>sm<6fflonJs1<ea  ajsmo  x.ecroa.axajsiaxtss  aPoiioo:' _ 

aolfwj^lejajlii^cnlcrra0  arudjocolftorolcBio  xjmssuxn  noofootasmoJ 
xia  a»3m«aii6)uitBaoOo  cSsaosaaiaj  sojoIrA  afcsaxiooi  aAossas) 
-oflaia;  ajsmo  oxsooo.  saaJ-’ifgasgcftsim^a  iBc&fflSiaiailaooofflAaA 
®aJol«A  ajKranoosa-jcgj®  s)<fto§o<o@wlGA  g3©So  aaoigyaitebess  »§ces 
anoi  aicftoj^j  ^RndA^b^aiAOQflioi  afftaaioai  aio&ai.aj  ajsmo  0.0000. 
alcoaonxo  oxo.aos- <^o  (Basaotvoo  «po. 003-3^0  ®§«s«ojoai  xiaoi.^ 
ajsmo  ja®ooo.  «ns<nA  333  alAg-jsl  oja.32n«S  ajsmo  axSooo.  oxja.o 
aosn|  cgSAxiloq  (§-tn«A^|  ojacoIrA  alcwaoixo  axo-oaa-os^o  <sas 
aorroo  .po-oo3-c%o  afADSXJsngoimoA  ajsmo  .o®(xgxx-c8«o  brjaxia 
a.-ooo«A  slawai  sojoIrA  aiAxijyxJA  ojsnoo  ®o©Jctxa.-<38  aajoftj- 
Q-aja©  coooofflo  sxjriIrA  ajogjoaooa1|  ffl§<S8xoaJ  aiAxijy  xj«mo  tyooo. 
[aoaj  189.]  932-oaosinf  atgjcal  25-oo3-„ 

a^oQaoogji  sg«u®rcn)RA  a-aiom  asnso-igaaioaioansog^  ^crrao 
^olfflfflrmoJlsp  <sao§  ffloj|aioai  sojoaoti  ooocaiaaooes  aispljylai. 

cxfloo  aoaxjeil<eoo«2n«^oolctT8o  ajsmo  6>ao§r!W)  xiaod/IrA  AooloartRA 
ajooefolaro  nooQaaA&ofRXBjgsis  ®ai6ns1«oocan«A  (SAglg-j  aga«r>0A  nru4- 
xi3CD)fto®1offlo  .ojojasml  bjoJ  aoofflfflgjagjoi  6>Ao§<gg2§(ijiOA  (Brato'l 
jyo§  <thl<tBxiG£ieio  »§<e«  -oi^o  <u®o.  ®a>A  wagjoalaooxo  ajsmo 
<x«pa.6b  <38  ffl§<«8  jU(*>o  cy®0. 


[Aoej  190] . . . aa.ogjwra)  afflreajfflspoxj  osscaoRA 

tolcrrao . aaneajggsoOJogDcaQioi  aiAxi-jy  ajsmo  .pOjoxa'-o 


OTtjA  aj o9>  (osnsflooDoi  Si  ^xjcihrsIrA  <mxJsm  cxismturolnd  xi  AXjjy  ajsmo 

j0  0r0®JOX©J. 

^®6)O8gja<i08^®o  XiA&IjA  a.oj-0ffl0Sfi|  e^rjirA  axo.oaoso§ 
ala®  nooOTCiiaoi  aiarolg^slaioftoaa  a)  ftXJ^j  x]A®niiA  oxx.3aosn§ 
4Ul(8K>n.offlocn)oaJ5)ffl  <mxjsm  aJsm(W»lRA  sgmdAaJIsl  <^.aJa3lali<8»§1o^a<*&• 
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acuffllo?  6565aJt3>0OTlaa(ruoaigffl  ■»§  ■3a«xi6n§a.i,ts)ata  @o®  aj<a«0«  0Jce> 

aj4j  aica  ajsmo  ^a_ai.®Q-6“. 

3t5)o9j  sqoo  ajce,g^s1ojc9>  ^crrilonoioi  siscma'g^jp  £^s>jGjmD«ri  ai<a, 
oj^j  65c0i3§(wn  ttjrno  ojcn.cyocros~. 

. <ucmaooosa.j»g!g  ®«aa§offl(ma;1(a? 

@Q"iSo  ffinaig-^  ojtfttfla  t>i§<fi«Qjoa4  ajtaajjy  aica<BTai  iap.fl 

oasnoo  cn.Saoo-a.jo_,  oa.,o-oc!>3sng  ^gcaoiloq  aj<aaaflffii 

oasrpo  ^©©jax-CL-tMo  sraca  qj*  a.-ooo<ol  slayoai  acutfl®?  aj<>roo 

®o.pcn-a— gaa  aidiboea  alcnoatruo  cn_o-3cra-<sjo  (SfflSfflacrvio  jDO.aaa-o^o 

sigieaciiop^  oitao.1^  . . s'!  agjoq 

aoci^i  qjajowAooi  Aooluflai  ojarob  ooaoi'aaaiJ  tara  oljy s1oJ<a«e«  cu* 

Qj4j  aioa'ailtbi  GQ-a.-3®a5f!§  -paloroTocaarro  oca?).®  anasffng-^mconnTiid 
«5saaiiaoo0la3<rooajsvo  aJ]<QlcM<ias6n§'Ufl»aia  caoffifolcag.jgslo^o  cacBono. 
rjogjsal^o  aaTSxJtaajQQ-'assifloa?  (ostWlejo  cik&ojjy  cusnao  0.0000. 

[aaai  191.]... . aica.a.-oaosn§  nnojacnlaonno 

®-ocra-  ag)y.j»lca)  ca6rr>«e«. 

si  ^6uuialn^oo1mao  Scaog  ®oj£)ajaa4  ajc&aijy  ssrru; 
cn.crJi3jQ.-(!^  slcalssJ  ■  juoamsoSfflanjo-o  oaispaai  eanruj  cn-enjoai-o 
ooloSol  si  aj&a&Toi  jjjsssBOoaffioaol  a6n6(xjgG8oajag><e©«ft  ©ggai  acuag. 
sn§o  ssrruj  cn.ca.cn.-o  aiefl®  ca-ocSoaiaojA  a.®®-crc0  ^sloo)  aaruy 
jioo-o  <a>g($‘®§p  cu*con<si<8nj&  .poo  cess  ghslco)  eanay  ®jo-o  Bi&c&oJia 
osn^lcnaoi  ^slaa  serruj  ^ojo.o  arasia  alon.g!j'!>3  ^suorml®?  a<&3§ 
«ija§->n|o  asnruj  ®j®cn..«&  aslaojy<ai  msrfeaj^oajageOff'ffli  »agoj<a® 

assoooo  aioacoDai . . . «a1afflowTl«A  ascaag  aaipaDati  ai<a 

cu^  asrmj  troqjoj-io*  asrruj  araal  o.-ajo«e®  <src><o1  o- 

04-0 i^tn(^-«caa§®T4^  aiiatOB  oicaaigy  s)&3§m>  oitamflai  ooaagg 
Ojoaaijy  at®  (IT  ^©.no  qjo. 

ojaejocofldiaalatao  iaools<3ea^aj8>1  fflcaaslieesooj®®  ojspI 
«oi§1  ffl«na1<s9ar>®1aa  oAcrtWl^  «J)snSajao«a®a§o 

. * . . . AtaosTas&oaia®  a.<B@cao  a& rruj  jaa.ooO-ceg 

ssfsuj  ^>-*98  floji  «p.o.  ortSAaxJiJ  «pa.oooo.«88  <S(xj<2>  j»\&* 

**•«  jOA^o  J5@0000i^8  eusrt)o  OQ-®®00. 
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©mgaasbogaafioJ  (srasrs  J<s«no§  <$®<3i  TOaeoijysro&ie)©  <s<ebo§ 
srasrauloJ  cmaiaemy'  cul.tnlajj'W  <m6)fflo<jjoo<ss>o§  6)Oi§)j|,'|  aoigl 
03)0 <63015®! OS'  6)<mo§a.J3>  afflT3a_Ig!®oaiagDo8s®i  fflgg.  <So_lJ  ®oo.  SffiS 
aowo  jao-ono-  mao  t&oo  <o?lglp<8<3«isn§rn3®'krc>  aaray  @ooo- 

. (Baj<03  TO<6J<B3J<J  CLJOOO.C03  <SajJ  jd-<68  jaJigio 

<TO<a>J3J<^)0  oclo.  cn.®®.o88  gjsloo  ajstno  cuSaicn-a^. 

s')  s&ogcoDdi  &«jem$)o  <&&«mfl3^o  <$§,ocyo  cn|0|yl<eemo- 

®1i®  6)®o§».i3>  a6ngaj<mDoOJogo»9s<^i  &aa.aJ6)o6)!9«>06n§  gescugo 

oxo-ae  TOiaaro  oo|o<ylfyooJ  ssmy  ®@oo  <se  06n\jg  «p-cyo  .qji&o  ®, 
TO<9s  o_6)®oo-c ss  Aan.u.rro  onooj6)o-<8a  sTallai  <a>oo!ffi<aoopo  6)<6>o^l- 
<63Sigr®o  ajTlfflffliOaJsml  OlI<9j<63  &<B§C/8o  <a&flaJSn3o  Q-@00. 

|'»oai  .ocii®.]  <TOsn§  fi&cn-a.  sragjjcol  «d<td. 
fflloo^joJ^BUoronoi  (Bjurno  aaigcugagioaiogstaofflicrncnao  poison® 
aJIsp  £5®(ai  <*<ao§  ®u|xiooJ  aoaocajTn  <T>ooa/aao<63  oispl^aioilcw 
ao<sojonoae®'ooal<aicrflcrrcio  ojano  ffl&ogorcsaaijy  QiAasHo?  akoo'WloJ 
cuo<6^ano  cnocfliaaooaa^fflS  6><&o§ ot®o>o<&,  si  ajDiaJorTlaBo  (aflolaffli  oj<o 
aj  (roaioadlAdrolcfflo  ao<s®aicri  .fcc&oaciJ  trogoo?  aflcjyaoJOTiaaOo 
a.§<6«  0,000. 

TOgJCOlaOO'Uo  «>§<68  QJsmo  ®0O.  oooo. 

C  V.R.  Doc.  CXLV. 

aOf$J  ffljJCtDO  o^osa^'. 

362,  932-0 jao«^° 

»oej  245.  almo  3U-oc®-. 

aicQ.o.osbos'nf  alaoaoarvo  coo-ooo-  areoaiaig-p  <a®n§oJ®iDo 
ajogDcOoejlo?  ®jo<Tn  .gjaiOTro1<aig'1fflJ  <*s1<6j£)oc68  ooo.ooiomf  ailgggjis- 
6)<uioan<&saio  6)<6bogg-jooJ  oi<9j<0«  ai<6);ajai<fl)CQio  oilcg^o 

ed\ei<Ma  ®3S?6).Ojy®6X3  ajaHcOcWo  QjfflfflO<6S  TOOSXOg^fflWlCli  OJ<0j<68o 
®J®-;ftijf®*®Staa®@QJ<6bCan<!A  ®-<uJ  ^p-^aism  ot^j  aaogj  Bieag-jIg-jooJ 
cyxoluasoei  slogan®  ai*<eao^s1  ocodiaiA  <%ra>ffl!i63gsj.aj<ft<e8 
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BiaCOJSJg-JS’  <26fleo-)ggDoOJOg)<0Cffii  (jijdj(!>fo1c8j&1(S&  <g)033l  aJOgo 
ai<a><08  a4cu.a-.oaosn§  fi<ao§g-jociii  Agjl.^  air&ai^  aTIg® 

@a.®oo-ajaot^o  si  ^alltse  6>no<o&  onoO'Ooo-ruooc^o  majoa1*so  o*o- 
§jyoai  ojca.ajjy  6)oo^  co.o®oo  njoo^o  tsrzss)*  aflgrgo  ooo^ojajos 
q.1  6)<X>gJJ  .oOjQOOO-oJO  si  <08  .pO-O®  jj-OJOf|03  OCn<B& 
^©-><500  olJO. 

®Q)Qt03  o j'lilc*  aCos)^  §  ocnoi  ^crojaSJQO-oJOT/ldi  £>S)e9>CD 
<a>®1  Qjaiarcofle&lfoS  <0:sn§<g>a3i1  ajs&caa  S)<£bo§.stm  ajIgHS  ®o^cl-ouo 
«pa.w-o  si  <08  tu&flC'BwnrxaS  ®o«p.qjo  aw.o  ®a  s>cnid  ®@«pcn.-ajo 

co-s~ -o  on\<a«'1  aoooi  «#j®tro^ocy.cro . •gjojratel  .po.cnooi  skjoqi 

s)«9s§1aiTjs1  ajs)a<0aro^j^o  oj<0><03  joi®o  aiaaiaicno-cr?}<0<>fl 

jutg)0  «po.<08  ncrxoi  a.. ojo  aj1ft.)«98  ojlei  ^§1ao  mantoii  jcQj®<riaJ.ajo 

cl  6~  aa^. 

qjI^o  aJlaxa^o  (arenniojynoog^'xjlco.sao  <0is1<aOo<oa  6><&o§ 
g^oii  (BrsToiTODOCDJCTiaj^ao  aosiiafljaooroicTToo  <a,sm,ea  <s<&®. 

&oi  oil oooqqic0: ffloj <03 ®o0o  oic/srsKsT.ffli  crjlcrrao  6)<a>o%raKO®)Oca>  6><ao§<oro) 
ju^jo  arf<rocuO^)-<08o  slasocti  ciK/ao  agnA  cra-«o-o<2i06n§  aJsnoo  c&cgp&l-qj 
aiAGaflai  6)oofidaj<0><0«  e^o^gH®  aoWI  SB'o'g^  oa^saxcD— <080 

<ms>&  ^looioai  qjcoo  a^Ooajl^  jii^o  ajDa2aioa.®-o  a^ararool  ®®*®o 
rooflsaJ  c&agJKgooai  qjcoo  ca.a-o.2>osn§  a°l,r)  aocruo  ai6)©  a  o  usual  <00  to 

ODIcTOo  6)caO§(iTOK3)O0:  -OJlgjo  jacAcO-000 . . . . SlcffiOOi  CJCOo  OQ.rf)-0 

ooan§  a_i«T)o  (ajogjoal^oJAtuldA  ocog^  6)<aosrs  cu<&  ool<a®1  gB«Bg-j 
.ai^o  jiocycticy-o  Hrii6)ea.  slofflooii  tiioao  aggOooJljy  jui^o 

aOCO-qjCli<u-o  W®6)<9j  ai)<a^o  QjIaKg^o  !8K36)S)!Og;j6)S>Oj£:ja)1c©,#ao 

6)<9jO§fflTO)  _01<g)0  OJCLCO-qj . ..jut&o  jiO-OS  6KD6& 

a.ojo  ®a<a>  o/lcu^gloo  sioonji  <y©j®ono  cro-a-io  si  juig)o  ,joO.<6s 
ajeJlos  6)Ciog^  ©S6mssp1-®  <Br5>6>A  ajo/loB  ooog^  ajjj>aJ«p-0LJO  an. 
masts,  £Qco)is&  6)oogj  jdo®cA ®<u-<uo  a. 

[ftoei  a®.icrn]-..o»-  «®s«S8fls@  ojiftoolsd  ®-«d  ja. 

afl'OTo  (waj-sm  qj^j  ficnoi  g-jsxoo  oJljuofflljj-jAooaiaoiJaicoo  ag)<p<on 
6)<a>o grata)  aiolaoaioeijysl  cwausm  «p-<08  oocolojsmo  ©jsjoatuW.jsa 
(■(j-ismo  .pja^s^waw^ooc/al  js-^eg  siroiqi  a-ajo  ailaj«ea  $§loo 
?>of)«A  aiaj0®^.o4O  ®, 
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(SKSflcU,  aflgm^aOa^o  siajo&il  *so  ®*of  (iroaj'c&cajlejo  ajsisiocse 
'giaio^tcfljo  ojtacffliGjo  ailcsao  o/laitseo  isra®®®  g£®®o  (ueflostfleo  ajsroo 

sicOiOgrawi  aii9.'Qnp,jo  oj®.£y$  uimgcdsags  aic&iea  ©-aJ.jj.ffliaianai.oj  ai* 
ralajo  jOjsl  qroffli&sj  ncnoJ  f9a3®-a_io  cnosba£rai-(aJ  o-jsrora'ol  isia^ioo 
ao^ini  tOjS.g^fflOai  ajodo  aJ loesoosjo  siaog^sla^o  TOeig-js^o 
ajoioyrol  ax.njo  onoajsicra  sit&ogp-joa&ois&iea  ai<ol®E)oei  6)*0§<<jiw 

rus^l^M  c^ftno?)  siooai  jioo  .flKjKffllioswsl . ajslojlo'Sj'Dtooc/g)  «raoo 

(rmcA  (oocoicri . (wyaislcojo  (tjgflacrrao . ail  06513 

AlQJo  IgJOKOfoll  CU-OJojOiSl  OcO>0§fflTO3 . Olal  aoeig-jSl^roO? 

siiTuai  sjcyjjsio . {03j1aolajo(YV!oii  Q-j(5i2CDoea4  an-ualoi  siaauei 

g_|£pa^o  -aicDJcWSajo  ootacDAffllc^o  (g-pjwfofl  cn_-(ai  ^glooSoogaiiB 
o»«Oacfflooigj|sn<oa  ^nsiasi  ®oo®?  ^oo^®  <3.0-10  ®6i&. 

<Io_l  tflffli  ta,03PlOS'lc£^o  ffilcftsplsyo  <S<B>0&}tyd3$o  '{yajfflfol  00-8$  ^§1 
flcsno gffliro  ai<o1(B®3aigjsl  oooa^  aJa-'®-,aica--aJo  ©ssj.  sias*  ©emai¬ 
ls®  afl.oioo'lg-j  (Bo-i(i>  (&j.aOai  <?n-iaf!ffli  .00.-040  ^sl  ©cng^ 

o-fl(olg-}oai  o*o§otj>  ai'olfflo&ijysl  ojoiffli  aoodJ  oo_6)©j®ai®-a-io 
ono  sborra' . 

G  V.  R.  Doc.  CXLVI. 

QOf&h  suS&cno  a^oSQ4°. 

j Httsscn  cncoiA  3fi2.  983-oaosn§° 

©oei  cyicoi<2>  230.  -a/lffSBaocroc. 

(0^1  (ooasi2Wo-..aiax<n.~oa06f)§  <8iaaisrnl. 
oiO<8ajpilc9nrocQ)l(aJ  o_ig>ca)<8c8jO§  oaigladlrowirolofr)  ajooic8>aiao<i!) 
(msiolgjS'l  aic9)e663  i3io (sal afltfloo  osretuggsoaiogDtSofflJ  ^roic^ajls'l  (nflaao- 
jjjai  ojcOj  ojstoo  ®<9)0§<mo)  01*088  agjosaj. 

(Siaoiwril  ffloonio  ®j-oao--ffl0(sajei1o8«)ffl  Qj5pa»«A0§  ©aigloolio 
cffloacrn  a.oiai*as3ce&  ®a<ol(ys'ls)<*o.§gjoai  «i)l<zmo.aJcii  siaaooo 
t8i6OT5i^jjyaJ  oic/3a  cke/lo-iemo  oSo-te®  Oc&ogRjrro  -oii^o  ^000. 

CO.-003-  si  oicacss  si  caiooi  oioto  o-iimo  j>o.®-aa  ©<a>o§«nro  ju&o 
®oo.  (81a®*  Qj6it>o'-co.5)@-t88  -oPaiai  -oJ0o  ^Soo. 

sagjOa'lfflotruo  ^-ooo-  si  aic8>«8S  «nlfflao,aiai  sogono 
-amtoai  ®@ggjgjai  aicao  *&n<u5mo  ax9®-<e®  ©(ftogcmro  sat&a  ^s®QO. 
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©j.ooa-  si  <Uoa>c6«3  sloaocri  qjoto  a-i«Do  ®oo-e9a  6)c&o§«jKn  .migjo  o.ooo, 
cri-oo®-  si  oicabcse  slroooA  ajcao  taejlaj'srno  cys>®-<ee  ot.@oo. 

(8i?)c9>  si  aotvuo  caeDo-ismo  js®@o.c0©  jd1pio.j  joii^jo  qooo.  ^6)* 
stoiaJsmlaatruo  cgcpsji  (aragjc/alaonruo  ajffl©  s)<ao§mm  juleJQj  ju^o 
<u@ OO-tOS  aJ6(Do  Q-J1Q-®. 

c.  y.  R.  Doc.  CXLVII. 

OOS&A  SUSJOOO  a$OSQJ°. 

^(tssm  aorojA  362.  933-0ffl05n§“ 

aoei  axtud  235.  <o>arr)1  16-oci®-. 


aico.cix-oaosin§  t&onrflaomjo  ^saro-oro-  (Bramjpjcnjsp  cjajroim'IcA 
®o05O§«ku|  ea>o§naj^  aOofflg^g  aic&ceso  cfc> sum,, ^gotoO^  arool-cylgo 
ffl<a>o§<69aro  aiAceao  ai<a>  ai_aj  a>c9s<H>1<o?i  ca.ro— oaosrif  .oiIsob  »o<r\)o 
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ajdloS®  B6ro1cfflo  650065 65gjco,jyo?aJ1gg.  ®aj®l®?  *oro!o1*a0aroo  <50x0? 
aoouo  ji-tea  040x00?  ®ooo.qj1®o  aoo\)o  o?.<03  040x00?  ®j®ooo. 
an5>Bc9i  ^aiooqQqS1  aonsajggEoaiOjffi^a®?  si  <si®)sxi§  *0®xol*ao(r\5o 
tqmdi  (homo  ^-sa  040x00?  -000.00.  ax  ox  «-oiia*  aJW,o  ffi^slaorrvo 

0165®  BOOTOo  oi-cS®  0400)0?  ,330-0000. 

(g)«e®oe^«li  aj®6®tas1aj)(Q2)o  oi*<ee  aoouo  js.<a®  04010a? 
.pooo-ojlttRc  si  oi*g£^l  aanruo  o?-<0s  040x00?  o?ooo.  6)®o§o4£p 

a61T8<xlgDffioaiOgS)<0©ffl?  qj*0fiJDCTX)O  «<a,0^aj1g§,  0<a>0^ailsg.  «a4®1(^ 
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<ucm0«OTro©3a.]o  s)-cuolcc2)  ao©*  aj£jl6)<mc5>©ajo  si 

cutaigjsl  s.Oogjg  laorowlcSjaon'XJo  aoo\)o  q4<tcm&  a.cnocro@- 

a?l®o  Biaslaorroo  cjjoto  aoraio  aft-ows  o-jraraai  q.®jooo. 

S)  6)  Ol  cSSgglo  «RJ>a§o_J$PCQJo  £^OJ0OQa.)9)Q!!Jo  c0j0(ol(8c0O0§o  Q-DoaigrTo 

fflsn§aj^®oa-j0©t05(o5  @-f5jo  aa_cn---0ao6n§  taocafaTsjaoo'Uo 

aonroo  t&wjoica  a-j(mto(Y&  a.cya.@o-af!<w>o  srijislaotYUo  ata  a  aocruo 

ai--o98  oq<OT»tt£  a.@®-’a.®o.  (gj^non^A  Q^fTfmaslraJiQgio  aicOnt'ai 

cdcQj  cnlossfl  o-jotboJ  crftooo-  or? )«orf)  ■>>  aiAjysl  aacvuo  ai.tsa  tOirairo* 

oqraroai  a.o->@Q-o®. 

C.  y.  R.  Doc.  cxux. 

_aj©srr>  oooojii  1.  Ml-omosrtg0 

aoej  cnaaiJ61.  acusaon-uo  a.®j-0oa-. 

noli  <U(flba!.|u. 

aJSPemsgH®  cscGaOg  ©a.i§l<eecrr>©lao  <si®gj|g_|a&  fflorafcwaTgjjjpga 
«3»  waogjo  cuosrorao^lralffilceacrrjgg.  flianniraflao  ^©araocogL^ssl 
asvi§a-i^®uQJ0^£0®P4o  iQj0(Liio)lca>gj|gal  aaran„i{ny>)oQJogDrf)g)p)o  &«« 
rr)0offlOffl0®o  goi>spoj©o  ®i3^g_jffl0Rjfaioonsg_p,!gHi  ajoc^prnraflazig£no 
ft  33  ffiauQJ  s) ju^r(aro<ooa.t^no  a0^®l  siara-ajj  mlsocno  oj©3rai®lcB«?;- 
<aos«no.  Sca0§«5c9)g®  siAogooo  siQielajioconp  to?l dS cOss ona  affljysml 
<&Ooc«i  aaiTinfarorrolcTO  a.ooo-OL.isrno  a-ismlafl-oJOfolg^  e35ffl®.igj}^ai 

aioso  fjoasg-pOo  anaisnr)  ai^y  ajc8>a/)<ai  nt&ogjylcooraroioeocugpno . . 

. ..smog'ljylgi.a^os  ojooIsA  ©6ii§.  ojaiDjoeJtg-jc&oroe  rusmojo 

oaftOfgJpaMsmo.  alno^loi  flsuggso  a^aqraocgiA  cgajgCTo  ©a®.  a6nii 
oJ^®ooao@c9®(oJ  ojlrajojoral  afleiflnaioffioslo&ooQ)  oua  oilgi«iste1©<0so§.. 
ty1o9s>roi®=99a)|^rio  ©(aagyl^oTr  a-to  sits®  oQj<ee  era.  ®®ojod  offlsre<ai0(ai 
TOrolcoJo  a^og^o  §as  a©  a-aiq^ooso  cosnf  q.qjoW  caaSBaJo^|<Sfl0- 
o<e«o  siBiDloalgjslcc^o  ^Scasistriacaa^^aDTOla®  a©  o-flggoss  aocroo 
oo-O-oJiiDo  afl©o  ffloanJen=9c®  i^ajjago  ®acnja]^?p  cgojgggo  grj®  oita 
Qjlaan3<im©1cK»  aos^aicri  moarrmosnsgjlgg.oajQ^o  o_iOff©a)<KJ<ie«cra. 
HwojfflaJo  sco^o  'Dsfif  ©jucflcni  c93SKUj,^giaooocB(OCCJo  ®Q)c9cD  aaajcefe). 
©loalgjislcajo  go®  ai«a>  c&smacao^^aioai  a©  ojla&jw  aooroo  aernlo® 
C^q-qjsmo  ojIotojo  aoaroaicrJ  aocronogngajlas  <mo  ®_cuq .eoooi; 
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ffijoJOQo  aAogsylASomo,  oila^cmrolaa  gisnaa-iatBo 
cuo^o9®(oJ<bot)oqo  octroi  isiacffl^  aamflao&o  rrilaocnc.  ajmcsroflaoowsrno. 
§dad3c|2Jo  sjjuae^l  oDffiwaiai  <r^sgj"rci  cr?la§$®f)  aflg  ag)oro  (trflroajss.- 

0300)  aolg, 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CL. 

-a^rasro  cncoiA  3D.  934-Daoai|“. 

Aauarar®  Aod^o  aAoefrs  aoaaififWra  aj.a^  ajosrw^  ai^joflcrJ 
cugpno  (sraaflssxor®  ajoa.ooiAooa'ocoJo  aozeualj^  Acai(own<ai  <bad§ 
o\)_iDa3lcioa3<e«aiortJ  tsraciflas  a^osm^tBauoOa  ©anils  nffl.ajcat.gj  q_jao(o 
araflaa  goaflas  agjfcafl  cuctdobJ  asam  ajcwsamtgQ  aoocffloaDaocQJo 
fflKxaflaa  (trxfloai^o  sKtsfijuroo-oca^o  gyas  s»cffl.aj  ®30j<es  aojsngam  a_ai- 
ojancwo  goaflsarra  aA3§®K»:n><9®cs^a3o.  <SAog  oroJDaolcirjaDOfflofijsaao 
cn doji  era 3<e<3  a-aj&iojlg  lusmo  235513  aA0§<wj>aj)*cs^ei  aaiamo.  cn.®- 
ayooiDsng  aerates  Acmgnroo  imstnlsA  aOoagyg  ©oasraa'l^o  crcra&io 
ffljDQjcy  (ODsnsa^eja^o  aaacr^aoaaio  aiAas  a*3§a<a®6n§crr>  asacu- 
sIcaoa^aiQ^o  (T?l<sol  a_i36n§'ljy«r>o  ^gjOTflcnocoflioo  /usnoo  aottoa 
a^oO'inlaJcugYiaaDga  umo  oa.®.og)0i2>osn§  -a/lasie&Driroo 
AcefosAaonroo  aia®  annrvnaoaraAB  (osnsocaflcoamsSKSKgQ  rumo  aflaio 
(mnJsmjyslacacDgg.  clistoo  alcn-ajo?)  (rodj3oolAocl2}.e®30Rflas  ojooIk^ 
aonrvo  cbotdqo  roaismjysl  aADgg-jaoDAOQjo  aaioino.  go®  ©acucraa 
a®ajDo  cb®c9jdb1  ojaoafl-aj|  a^sKSTODoqaAoaflafi)  csAOogjpjo^  aaaj<a® 

co;o  aajsnoo.  a4)crao  gogjslcse  aflcn-®j-3a<s>  Aosaonroo  jiji-acn-  toil®? 

ajggwTcflcoJsl  oolnoaoj^rolcr!  oJa/lon  saaajjfgag)  A6ro<e«  casaioABaoiai 
0D(nrB)DsnsaJ 

[^&l)0  -OlO^,0]. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLI. 

ao§g^  ajsfmo  oja. 

.ojrasm  oooaiii  362.  935.3ao6n§" 

aoai  cnnuft  348.  Aorrfl  ll-ona-. 

aJccL®-3ao«n|  a^ogaafl  aarvo 
oisacoas  aaoaco  ajogoox)  gooOTqcno  as&>M  osntuoaoj  <o?!gljoa& 
ag-jo  aAoraiAa jo  fflcio<BcQ)oejc^o  ao.isre'lo^  aAo§gySa&  (2-}<e«>og  oao. 
asralsnrfl  acooaflcsao  orwoconrao  a^yraflooi  <ms1<«9  <gr3>Aggg)A. 
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QJSca>fflc9«  (BOOSVO  <U0g«2>o  gDOflSBOD  OJtQ>c63  ®00-  fflOTD'OCD.J 
(OTldg-jooi  oj1oc9«d|  Amorim  <saOT®<?>  aioso  ^dq..  gsaioo  s)OJs1cmg_jo 
rooe;  ggaioc.  OflffcnflwjkOjo  .osb-  saeJoo  aanffl<a>on\«^0  sSiQ.0  aia^osa  aoaci§>q 
-0)^040  sajonsl^  si^ogjyonJ  a-fiocooos  ©iQ>06SbRti.'1  (scooqjIcsto 
oJcn_®-oaosinf|  o^o§o,to1  aonroo  ja^-ooo-  nruaiacjuliOiOirflftso  mocsrtnaiai 
.a^a^ai  a®  prolan  cruoaoooo  ,0.  o.,n-ocra-  iQjtOsorPjOTft?  »£Mtsr»(f>n.i03o 
ac0jo§tyocir2i  s.g_jo  OrO>aro*ojo  aoo 9 too mcoj monofip  oicCboijjj  ggpioo 
OJ06b-oon®X  £§«i  .co-ocra-  o-is1<aa  ggruao  ^sb-oq/o  cr?W] 

ggeioo  a. co—  0  sjcOjOfgjoai  ajloceoo|  ntOjOsmilwri  sa-ooflcB oo  slcraoni 
ti^)^®1coj  (voococno  j3. 


C.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLII. 

^®6m  cdcojA  1.  s)35-oaosn§u 

6ioei  cnoaii  85.  coaro  J  3-ocek 

cy?1|u. 

jijloa2nai<9?l^m1<TOo  j> 0.00.  coovO'cao®  oJonruaJCOg^A  qjoscsj). 
(otojIoJ  ffiajoc&oroaflat)  a.000-  ojsmo  cOjcgflai  sn0- 0  Samoa  <00  ir»o.  ©tsc® 
®ficra  cnlmj^flajailaJ  j&§Vfl«<ai3)i9«>a!<^o  5)ifl>0§cOTT>o0'.a4  aJoQoeflgkuoaJBl- 
s>c0oog§.iSjcs^o  aoismo.  cscQjoonolcs^ti  niaOcOg  o.io&a(.rfl®oj<e@  flra'oT 
a^gtyleeacrnroiTn?)  ajsmo  sicfbof  (mro-BJgjoo'ogjcno  acQiSj.  Ot&ogGKnaiijy 
(UsnooKslcw  <&>5(T)e0€o  ffi<Sj£>offltft.0OT|  S50olcC;o  (UagOBOToflTa  ffla^ls)(B)§g-p- 
cSacYDfiiflcKi  0JOOO.  .aj(^o  qffica<®s1g|lat  aicejcafliaicirfloTOo  (SiarolMlg^sl- 
<so0tse  oj<a)Qj_24  QJ&oQflffllrolcnao  sbSo  roioamyicsoos)®  sjuj.o^iniTOas'^y  §. 
<fijcqo  <joj6mo.  ^.soo^o  sjjiide/I  aico-®-0(>\36ng  corraaonroo  ^na-oco- 
aofflraiaicri  crystycra  oflng^aflafig  o.J)<rra  aaopj  rr?]£). 

[ggfcJjo  joiogiffi0] 

G.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLIII. 

or>§|(?>  fflJSIJODO  o^OSQ^0. 

maxi*  36  2.  935-oaosn|u 

aofij  oocmi.  204.  .  '  a<a<oo  26-oaa-. 

aJS!ei!o®os)cr4o  aic9>  nuj&flaasymajcri  <soo<b<o  class®  ffiaj0*0««n 
cnocn)ciiJaa®n»8  o_is  fflgMlffl<6esn|o  ^ADromflaa  nWj0coW,0<tf)o3)o 
aoaroaiaJ  -aijy^jai  o^uodgjs'l.es  a®^«jfl®  <e,sm<fle. 
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fflosaulaoslsji  afl«B(ijj®lc!^gg.QjA  a.js<ea  o_jo«gjsoa(ro  saffllcsa- 
cnoajimas  ciflmOTimlcajo  aij)§gis>  sragooaafflfjr^o  (tyocaxmflffiKnajo  ©-ajogjl- 
^aAogg.'sfno.  ajsngoffl^aflffl^Qjfflae.1  jaaejoam  ojstss  a<uo<&06)(m 
S.8&  aoscaflaoA  o_iSi£>g  coJOiOjoaoi  02«s(imQjs)(o©«6oO6n|  srafceeiMsg^a 
tyousJlimoio  fflcftogastDo.  ffloscojlaoioloi  o_is<fis3<saJ0CQfl‘p 

(Sajoomaiaro  a-io&oMsraloi  unsaid  a  io®fa  oooasfflKn  t&mo  e&sfi§  igjocafl- 
fflM04o  ®-Q-'^l.-2-Jffliflj5aa.oVi5o.  Qjlffl«rr®lcajo  aaaDacuoe&ajoaggi  <$arT)- 
fflfflaj^oo.oaiaoffio  craxmaiffiorocego  aiyl^peiaflaa  -ai(g>o  <6^0^1-040®® 
aJOolffl<0®O6ng  aJScSSf  aqofflg-JSOaffi)  ®©0TOaJ®  !D®c0<DOSng 
©j-  rDoc©l«9a®affl?i  ,ooo-  ©ooslcss  istcx&o  o-jTloo^lroifflc^iaocal^  m  "'g’jl.Sj 
fflc&oaasmo.  Q.flffifflYtflcosoo^  c0jsn§o  «.(})$  roil  of)  oq  Asiaa*®)®  ojScea 
aqofflgjsoat©  aaTOcrnaiffiQS  ifcsnso  <boj«o  aJlmOTiraltesosBoee  6va>o§@gg 
fflia>o®a  mio.  culfflOToflionoffli)  <a,sn§o  juoacnlcfflaio  ffl<a>!of!  gDeyoaim 
§B®crra  aiaia.i«fflSo03  a-ilos'^soaffl)  ^(®oroai«BfflS  ®3><ijtefl<Bcuofflaj 

aJiooj^pasroajo  ffl-ajogfl^jacBjOgasnio. 

jujgjo  ^a>^;\o©n c0®0oHtn  gos  (oansoo  raiaiffrics®  ceDag -afl-ajQffl a 

ajioajysofflrai  goracmaifflaoffldsoosnf  ®j-  tDoc©'l<8«oa<td  j=oo-  <ooc®3«e« 
sra&o  aJl o o o£i snoiaj  o  ©-ajcgfl^atSsOsa^io-  ailmrotmlc^o  <s»CYB<s®ococqo 
aagajd  a_is)®s<oa  n-Pogjl  ojo arocMaW  ©jogjog)®  am  aisplcaflsd 
oj-cy  asfl^fflcuoaiiaiciBas  cis<B,<a$to  si  aiAg-js'l  ffl-aioafl-a^gicaioaQ srno- 

ojlmfrorDcs^o  unartaaeocciajo  assail  <uofiPjS8W>l«&  ©-oicto  aJoggn>  agl 
^fflcuoosimlcva  oo~  maflOToacBSiiai  an.  era-  <&pjla»cra  «a><&o  <o>ioo®©o<a>«n§ 
ttnlgljl^ai&oaasrDo.  cuoga3<BK»)0&  ffix.iocQ>tteffi  a.  j  Pees  cugroocsrigo 

-ai®W)ra)OQi»'l^o  ®g@,aioM  ®iacnrm>loaJai  aasnseoflffl?)  <ssku«1©s  sraoa 
(Sajo<a>i«5«n§©i®liaJ  Q.n<B®jrofl<as<syo  siemgn, 

oqmaaaonm'lrDo  raflmcm  aqaaltss  sisco  era  maid  a6ngeafkd  oiaaiosa 
$cu®o  ailmcrn®)  §3®^m1d|  a^maaocral.ooflnlcrn  <us3<ea  «raaj<sa«n©cno 
at&ofggg  (sraf<eecu@  aolsjo  aJsmo4o  cuoo1©»eooas6mo. 


C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CUV. 

jajffisrD  aoccudf  935-02>osng“ 

odaa.®-o»o®T§  aaaic&ocalaocruo  .po-oaa-  aicm  aflglo®  aJe&d<y. 
gjSg-joOo  fflc9j03>1®<fioo^  ari-aiocl^  a^mociso  aioOooSoofflfflro  @c©. 
fflj®lt9®rotroo8oug^a  cTDlosjeafl-g^  ©Qja&lgfflotjg  ^<tn<^<Ea-j©ffl  aAosplamo^ 
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<src>!B><0scna.  ai®  aJo&<da  (§a<93ffls'lg|l&)  oi<aaanffi?cn1crrao  a.ooo~  (@a-io 
3O)0oflaS6KV$O  Qjodlss?  O<8.0§@  O-SOQC/^lgl  ai06BY3l63c9®0geg..8>C^o 
aoismo.  3cooai1cBoJ  gOGcr^eilnci&o  cuoolai  o&og@®  (sraaftasoolcrrao 
3<9.os=l3.e©O0  cr^^aroojbO-ftaaio  a_ioo1<oi  ffi3cr^eHonio  ®K!>^.®oonD 
o<a.osft|suucra  6)<ao§ -assmsiaorao  a(j)$<ml  eiaou^lffll.cscrro.  <m3(oflamg^o 

CnlflOCWo  ®3)c9ol  ®B0®<at)0^o  3016030  00)0030  22005)0^0  OJHO^I  aJaX®.0 

aosn§  Gassao<roo  cocy-ora-  aosracijoi  on^cra  ao\6)§$®lon§  o0)crra 
rolrooiaaczsooQ)  colg. 

ooialgfflOQDoiloo  alaio'Oo  (ositeIsssbspI  aara'loogo  a<aojy1n3o 
asa  aJ5mo  3c03O£p1a^>0g  aJOceaom  crao&Groimoes  go®  oj1®o  <&sro<9a  <&6n§ 
ajsmo  63!®>O§«JI3)O0o9OOCUo  3015030.  (©OaJCOJo&fflOOfflaO  aOOTOo  J3«p-  (@0-10 
ofltno  oAogceosmo.  isra<o)1«$  goo/lscra  «p®-  c&ejIcBjai  ojstoo  6)<fto§<oro>- 
a»o9aoT3.  aoanaio  sraoilos  ajo«asono  aoogaotrooBa  casnicoa  <&sn§  ooao§- 
(033)03)  .9©  Qq)o  30Jsmo.  O-alSffi>O§fflOI2)<03  Go9>OS=lG<fl©0|j  aJOcOSCTr)  Of)Og- 
3(0183.98  slajcroo  gossoBSPl  marolcojo  3<&ogjpo»o  30jsn|crr)  ojsmo  .asm^e 
e9>60§  (&S3S  63o9iOg(OTO)0(2)^9CQ;o  30153330, 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLV. 

-ojirosro  ooaajd!)  1.  US6.oaoMi§0 

«oej  oocaii  117.  ^crol  B-oaa-. 

crioQ_oTo-0(20sn|  c9.ono1ffi0(roo  oa—  oaa- 
aolglaa  a_i<9.<i!>g_j. 

sracmsig^sp  asmooggsooiogBceoioJ  ®aiois1  aoWltoi  jipol 

aj§3<9®0§  6)01 0030(5)1 03  ailo^Op  a)Oa^Gaoia0(Dg)ffi  Ol§3«®«>0§  63OI0ttT> 
<3>1oao  Sn&ejg^SPcM  Ol Sc98  o9.6meJOOQo  G-QKOKO&JQQ,).)  @00^(030 

oi§3«s>o§  63oi0cm®1aao  (8rasa><t&  <a.srt§  o9>QilcLi6mo  ®oqjo-o 
f§a<fcass1gg\ej  ^(oxiA  ^poit&calWaolcrrao  ^aiaJlcn3Oca)70  srecmaig-jg1 
or\3010Cc1*0^(S©OOIB0103o  63<9>0§gas>  3tfioO§  3O1C/30  (0)lg^1^fflo9.0gg.6n3o. 
©soi*  a-isno  Broil  era  o_i<9,-oo  asn§ojgi®ooiogD.8©(!jiG<o)OQo  t&oo^o  rol^jl^ 
a-isnoo  aio«i>  ai1s<oro)«9©oig£o  sraraoCo^s  a^oil  sraaa^l^o  »sn§.  gerol 
eng^o  <a>0!$&o  (ofljjLpj^  ajsmo  (0)163^  ajosim1.ojs)Iao«6) s mn.  22^0^0 
n-ol0i^  alca-mo-oaosni  <a.orrflaso<YDo  eio-ocro-  asOGfoiaiai  cryoycra. 
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C.V.R.  Doc.  CLVI. 

-n^osm  cnoai(5  1.  936-oao«n§° 

oifQ.crD-oaosn|  (maslaorwo  ,p®-ocre- 
oolglaa  csnjgij. 

c&aoj<w»l<3&  o-iogajjo  fflajocoUfflltsaom  ojoOo<s«ioo<sqo  n-jas1tflbc')oIeao 
larao'lraljyslcTO  aJs,T>als>gjareo  i@ojo  aagjcrrao  frv6Sjggs>crio  auacDono 
ag^rolaicrre.  (8K3>cQ)<mloffl  croococno  aioOodKiooraaiaxes  a.ooo-  (gjajoa^o 
(tfrafflloaljysHaia^Q  ®jooo-  Ao/lajiaao  cr^saj^sicrio  ojcoloi  «<a,o§gg8 
aJOQOsIgl  cjjosffBls>£9®o§^.ia>ccyo  aaisrno.gDreflcre  rooacroo  ®>£jo  &6n§0tacq)o 

sreragD . aios5i6ns>ceoogg.(!r(ro<«oaigno  cn^aycgiOffl  a®^«rfl  areco). 

go  &sn§.  gotsooci^o  n-aiogjl  aomroosnscA  aororasereoffl  onlfflg^ujn 
qj1§  a®crra  (ro'kBQjggaoca)  cn)^. 

C-  v.  R.  Doc-  CLVII. 

nr?lgaJca.g^u.  937.oaoar<§0 

cuoaij0  XXXII.  julasno  2 1 -onra-. 

aioo.5)-oaosn|  -a/lOTsaocruo  a..o-oc»-  atom  cr?l|. 

auoog^spoallajo  sreiaig^spooflejo  <8<9,og  e>njg®iro«9«>aig^o  a®$<ml 
®rat$ijyl©l,escrra.  <^<y®  slaKrusmBcee  »re>  cham  svatolg-jsl  ju1aiaD§. 
aioai  SB®  aJsmo  aaisrosnaare  «re^^2so®r»osnsaJlgg.a^o  cr^sgjcgicroo 
aflj'frefl  araQffl«0fflcmsr)loagpfio  gog-jOo  aslo^iycuc&cafltalcnlareo  6>&o§m»w- 
<6©o^o  fflcuffimo.  njtflboo  gQjyOo  ®reails>s  ao^jo  (TOltofejlTHteacm 

aitebcaflaiocafl^o  ®>©fflre>»9«>aigfgo  a®$t!rfl  <sre:a).g2p<ol<0sare.  ojoskjkj 

fflajsmo.  (Bffltolcrangjslaiceboea  soaib  ®rea»ce@cro<irn- 

oag^o  agg.  ajsmo  (moatwHcffloaOT  6)<a,o§ms>w<es<&io  acusmo.  (rooaflruL 
co>o®(5)  oa.o§ (mrocaicasciyo  aoisroo.  gjieoocfeo  o-aiogp  oAcn-fSi-oaoenf 
julssraffiofruo  ^joo-oaa-  aoraroos^cii  aoorroo  areas  ar?\®§;frefl  qj)§  a® are 
fflTIfflajaaao®  or>l| . 
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[VoL 


afl§0-l<ftg^°.  i)37-0a060f° 

OJOeJ)°  XXXII.  OJC/alW  28-0O&-. 

CD-9-0 fflOStYg  c&OfofeflcOjfiOnUo  Q_qj-OOa- 
.  oolglno 

ciis <oa  aJO&cEJroroila?)  aJOiOytnrj  floacaciiiOuW  cat?  ©H  cal  jy  s'!  a  i  <&,*)»! 

fflsnjpjcMio  cSiPjOcaiai  csaionslufflo.  igKjsi|£)fio  <|gi<aias1g||pi  c5<®oi^|Qi<a>- 
aaflo&rnlcnao  o^agiggaaioajijc  ®BPlH®df^0^3.:P^<^S5S‘^0  rmocL’m. 
tpta\a  ajs1<es  gDracngjOocanroo  <o>pj)tEia?>  6)<8j0§ggs  ajoQColgl  aio6rol6)<o®a- 
gg.5rno  overran  g)<990d3\o  si.njo&p  aiScn-^-oaosng  <fto<ofcil<o>ao(YY)o  o-cu-o 
m-  ao®®osn§aJao«!W)06n§oa  00)  |  a|j)$®laflg  onj)crra  ©fIjBoja&aioomcrflip. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLIX. 

asaus'lg-jc&tig-j0.  9n7-oaoan§° 

ojo^jo  21-  .  eft 4  <o©s<Ojo  <J5-ooa-. 

ra,_aj lies ©o-xmrojsg^  cumyo>ca]<ooci4  ©ao'/l 

aoejcsajsjs  cu<a4g-j. 

giCTioaa  omniQ(!ro1qigjC8(Wg)£P0ffloaTti  <o>i><ans<Oi  asoovo  a.i3).ooa- 
sioJitBOXiSg-j  or\)Ji©a_i<Dranffli  ssoaosml  rotMicgjo  oJlocnr)  of)©  ffleftog! 
ojam  an'los®<jMoairlia?i  »»<*>),&$  ©V<s><k>  ga^flgsanss  tmosn3i^4,!nTOlca^s)S 
cyuotDcoIcqj'Is^  n$)y,<ofl{ylsr):£i  ©aojpl  ooai«2ioail«n.  cooqo  means 
moan.TnlflajffiSo  qsjjyog^  nrvu®a_i®rrol0&  &of®WI<S6  cn<a3J©o  nJlocro 
^lojcsfflcoosaooru  saioaifflOffiaiam  ccuaAcscaffljfflSi  gy(ffimoOo<aao  ®b«6W3 
8BcncTOfl(oa)4<iS8o  ojlajtolroaocffllfflgosia  <&oo}6m30o  fccvrao  sjjiicgja^o 
S2gjo.  ©.ojggjlgjlasocs^o  ffigjo.  ®&s>6SB  oai'Qj.aoiftooanasofla  sftcnasvj- 

Oo<ea  9S8o  6)-a«^o  5)<ftO§cSOC^o  SOS!  &!OT3)(0o  cl©  $gB<ft  02,10  S).OJ<gjC^0 

aa^jo  a©crra  crflcaoTOo.  roiosns^ffifel  ic^’lajoofflitrooosn').  ge  a  mao '/Us 
naosOsoaosj  agjifroloQ)  a-icymrafloi  «boqjos'1  <q>6)<xh$w$. 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLX. 

J4<rosm  cooqj4  1.  938-oaosn§° 

«ioai  ancm4  156.  joikreo  21-oao-. 

aiai-ey.oaosn§  flrqjaiomlaomjo  a-jo-ocra-. 

°°V 

aasgjoOo  a o^osmfifironoB  aaos)io  ©ar»§  ^sumoo®!^  (uo^cido 
aQOSJST  ®000-  <So_J(0i  COOYDCiaOO)o  BraiQ  (USal  <fcSQl|^§o8©0O(tSo 
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OJOCocSSOOOio  cOifflfl.'DcflSlOOfflo  §DOOT3l  c9sO0']cQi)a)l£jO|yl:gsJ  CUO(6<e®<OTO)c0® 

oJci$>o  (sracQi^ltdlteacriB.  bus  cis&w^  amOTelg-jog-jscsoJsinio  nooo»- 

oaoA  ©ooo-rawfloc)  azs.oloaljy si  <u<a>a»]<ai  aj^l^lsiojlrrs  <sa-i i>  acrrflao 
o_ig®jxin2)ci  rulroio  ®oooo-  JU0C4O  c^g.c&as'losla)  ^roxsi^i  ai<&02)7©i 
odIotbo  ajslsrmoso  ajajrarroloi  fflHrflanoa&o  Biasoocflsss  (gmsda-fls'l- 
toaoosiaio  qjooIcsJ  ©<ao§gm>  aJOQCalgl  ojosuBl^jSicaog^.taa^o  cbojotoo. 
82D  aid))  aicOjo  (§>oooo. ojo  ‘  ®oaraflea>06)®  ©c&o  §<0000)0  (BQj6mo  ajjcrroo 
SOcflsoiOjo  s)juo&jl  co.aj-oaosn§  ©raaisrolaocwo  ol^-cc©-  aoraraosTKaJ 
motwroosnarw  cr^s  a®ff8JJ  o/lg  o®crra  ©■ftac^gg.moca)  ools. 

C  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXI. 

cr?]  go_it£bai|0.  938-oao®rv§° 

cuoayo  XXX]  I.  .alksBo  29-oc©-. 

<n.ca-oaosn|  .njlffiBaocYOo  o-oi-ocra-. 
nolsj. 

fflOisyoanOTtoloo  sons®  o_io&ffl)o  ^oss^cra  oj<a>«es  cnowcaoibm 
CLUflj^jlajojInB  OdjbOgcasjoai  @oooo.  _cu^>o  6)<flJ0§<0®c'©<09ai(^io  ^aaj]- 

ODonai  ®®cs)^je  adjeejo.  00000)02.)®  (Bffitoloslgj&i  aj<a,<eao 

c8»0'0jo  ®l(6an  ojt&cerica^  o-isnoo  ©oaiimojs'l  sraejos)®  ojsmo  a_f)(ol<a, 
gBgjcnoo  cfo (0)1(0 <00 0Oc6  ojoGocasooi  cuAtee  ®nmc^o  ojsmo  clU/oIitoo©® 
cug.s)(0  oolejojltaJOcOjcna  a.®crrao  asmlowncvio  fruocoorao  a®^®l  oicrra. 
<sr?)  ojoa,<ss  (5  a  <93  a  si  c©l  a)  igmioJi&sj  <u<&<Bfl(B&  orolcrrao  aio&aio  <ft.ejloQ)a6 
cnoej  ®ai 60) oQ) ooq)1^  asnolainaio  CYUocoaogfigoo-islaM  ($ro)<ij6o-.flsl=0®0O- 
O2om6)s  o_i=0oo6  s>=3b0§ggs  cuoqc©I§)  a]0OTal-aja<a.osaca1oQ;o  <soj«ro0. 

Cgoiojloi  6)  t&  Of 'WTO  JU(<9)0  ©OOOO.O^o  82®1o6  OJcftOJ^fflAOS^AO^o 

ffloj6f»o .  @D<a«0(O)o  s>j0j0^jl  aieo-cy-oaosn§  -ojlsusaocruo  a.o3-oc»- 

aooro)O6ma4fflO(W®06r>§ao  arT|s)§?®1  allg  a®cna  wltmaig&aooQ)  nrflsj. 

C  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXII. 

Of^laJAg^0.  968-0’ffl0Sra§u 

aio-^o  XXXII.  alcno  23^o<©-. 

938-oao6n§  s)S)o-i£0soolfflCKVUo  23-oc©-. 

.£8OQ)col(ol(8<0®o.§ajn(a6  ojafli®  <s®0<e«  oiocwono  ai<&<&3  3j&<a*aslo^tea 
22® So  aioaj  aio&c&M  cdIctoo  oaooo.  ajsmo  ©aislg-jo  a/I^u o 
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[ Vol . 

'B>son<m  o  jsJocacoooLodi  ©officii  aioao  ajoqoa®!^! 

cuostcH^  S)c0jog§.ca.a^o  scusmo  a®crao  se^ootyo  aJan_qj-3 

a36n§  offlajaarflaonroo  ^cp— ac»-  siQ;®ljya4  « -aicaicaroofflcwo  saaej 
jygKD  <&mm  aJWcaj  oaJ  >oo czsnoo  ar?]|  o®y«nl  nl"'§  a®013  ®H®>Q4M. 
aotrn  cplsj. 


C.  Doc.  CLXIII. 

V)^8_oaosn|u 

SDSaiaonrOo 

(roo^oflffllc^fflocKJga  asausl. 

sitftagjo  aiai-cy-o&osnf  gosaiaonruo  a-cro-aoirolco)®!  ajctjffianae 
(Bc0)O§«9<Dca>@ffi  6)<&3§OrD(5»3)l<o2>  OJ.gJ|  SH10 si X!)l (Cp g-|  CKUJIQajaj 
aaoaTI^  raoacnjoaojo  cuosrmtg  ajuirn  asaudltso  a®J<sfl5)aj.£yi5j_)ie>o(Oo. 

^aiitaooa?  (0  6n§  nrujigjajajo  siasonjociojo  snicru^  osi^  aomcwaflspo 
josmffisaaaio  onrDocffll|o  cuoSKSi^fflaj^i  ffijuafe  «jxi|^aa>J0Oo  aiax®-o 

aoansnffll  ajooi8roo  (BV^aistsBO^offlai^  a^S-gjlco?!  £6fl30c& 

aAosnf  Bto ml 6) crio sOTaaio  sks  aaajaaistyo  mWcroraflaa  m&6^  ajRsvzicoae 
ajogasD  a®roiafl  ®«(Brnjaro)otS3sn|  asnsoca  fflsjaioaiajsina^.o  o-joskot^ 
©nlgd©  oxe-oattnlfflej  ajStee  a-cuon  ojuajallgA  aJOCRnqjroTlono  (gjt&oro- 
crolcro  eisMjroroS)  ®^aiaj<trflcrMOQrirDo  (@ojo  cn^ces  aspiocjdlg-psMfflKBce® 
ajg^o  ajoafwgffla:^  a-ajcrra  ®crfl  aaaeiog  ailca joarosnrolarra  aflcaso 
ai©0ffl(3)caj6n|  aoscryocr^o  a/)c/a_icrcfl.gj|  ggsmaeooaaajo  smcnj^an@(a)ocuo 

anncioa2n^ffij«ctes)cOj3^<£bCfluo  ®3>o.  cns^as  OTft^<w>fi3oari^;aaQjato 
araoOTi3  (oos^ctjKjTlca?)  acflsgcBo  (msaaorOftflcSSK^o  sErogafficaca^o  waiBgD. 
Bissinj  ca®j<e«ao<!Q)l|ga(nri(oi  fflcuRBcicusgy  n\)J©aJo  qjaacumfflano 
Bjaflas  aJcnao3i6n|  ascmsloee  Braooo^oa^jo  aflosji- 

rrol-Q^  o  jjjgj<afflt0=3S(\|  Brfttg  aspl^  aosaiio  waasUBOa^^oaoajnpga- 
aifflffl  stasiffifflcoifaTlajo  cnar^as  (oss^gg)  aarosjcEgg  satragcgiaicaio  arocra 
(rorol^aAcsyo  a2g}.  (maasra  cai^<9oOo  cucrra  ami&aftmcm 

Q®seblaA  mamaffll  SKSi&iro  croanoca>o  s> ®ra®laiig^o  mqjceeo 
gjsnjeKiflaaoaoo  airajcrra  ag)raTlffl?i  srasm^o  ®ra>c&iar)  nruoascao  a  ajg^c&oqio 
acusmo.  fflojuBcnjsgjp^  (YUJ^aja^aocan^ag.  Aodaoto/lcrra  cycria—  oa 
<H  Braa®oeiaoa3D|  asoojsl<e©  ^juEbotijo  rpscrra 
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II.] 

ffl&oggg.t&oqio  aai/mo.  a-janoOTtgA  oraaulsltsasg.  Qaaosaisro^o  .cflfljplffl? 
■aanrasoj)^  airro(!jf)aa|£rio  ®an®scijl;^ffl<ei>o^.i20Q<i  go®  imBOJffou 
ffli3)|J0o  CBTOan®1  aio-s/l-g^  nroo^'rololsjco)  aofolgjp.^  ©o)oj««>oqo  «aJ«n?o. 
OSg-jsl^a  mlroajgg.OT0)laiaj6l  orilcnoj  a^y’TsflocDgD.  aiej1a>  qaaeffiffaiB 
'S'fWiM  BiaoTnsHii^g-jitBaoOa  siasrosiaiJag-jOTaoOa  ajflffflg). 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXIV. 

rrflsaJcSjgij''.  93S*W9«n|u 

ajoe^o  XXXII-  alujroasnruo  38.OO0-. 

ar?lg. 

cuoiicsoortai  cfc^nocwofflai  ®oo^n<a><ee  Scftog'tjrodD^conJ 

QJ^c m  eioOJSo  ajirno  gotrjyiOo  cfesis&igjfleGjfflS  ajocflad  a^Ocjyljy  6>c9>0- 

§®is>eQ>;cy®'l<3i  oj^il-noTiTIfflo  iumo  cfc-sfl  oeiooaio  ai<a<ea  juleiailcva 

t935«ljlaOOQ?loo1ajngg,OJ03o  «c0jO§g®  OJOQOsIgl  OJOSiH3l®.flOOg£3c9>0^o 
(Btuamo.  aioAoaeoacii  A®)1ffl«eoooffls  @2®aica>  aojo<«n  acaaaio 

aj6mo  ©oaoffjoi  aiooo  ©ca.D§«m>jo(a?i  o^crrao  gQtWD^o  ©.aiogyl 

aicQ_cy-DG>D6n§  alujcnaonroQ  a.<y.oa3-  (SiSKofl-g^ai  s>  juooj<a®oacw 

af\|  a^)^rol  qj1§  ag)om  ®n<oia4S«!®ocQJ  aolip. 


M.  Doc.  CLXV. 

.ajKBsm  orxoiii  ISl®.  938.oaosn$“ 

»oai  arxnj£>  531.  j&<&s<e>o  83-on*-. 

cuscoecnlcnso  ©aos1oQn®ljyl®&  ^oro  (sncajfflocrao  ©nJUBCDJSg-jlnS 
®)C12j®0n®o  aj^jrooaJa^fflgl®  ^s1«3oojj(60  a^anOfifi^HB  ai<&<&s 
ajloai<0>i  £$rtn<oi  oJlsl  <a>qjyd&  <&aoio  .ojais®!  jiAwroloaotojo  cl  cl- o  no- 
&  0fflQio9>ojunao®o  aa—ocra-  aia®  oooOo  cn.(oJ  ciraowJ  »§.«flaa>... 

[®ob«oio  Bojoslaj0 — Ed. 3 


c.  V.  R.  Doe.  €LXVI. 

g.s<aisl  jy<9igij" .  *  930.9005^5“ 

Q10@)O  I.  £^£5O0®ltto«  2-9&OT-. 

OJOOJeffio  aJOO«96SU40  ®OT!»^aa1s^o  a§|®fts»»S5tfl^- WS&\ - 
ej<a>a®  (gjjyslcaflfli  aocoo  — 
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.  <w2E£s>s  n^@«^j'oltea — o®nnra<aJ  aoa^as  ao-a^o  ajoa^rao 
oJoo^osaio  «n(aro)jyooc!^o  aOojyg  \jy®8C«6mE03  (sraraflcwAggpsa 
^'tnjsue^o  'Do»2(ssocosiji3§.o  craflocnaoanffljfigio  aoqo  coc§& a  ailoaa 
a  as  aaoasaB^o  cracoaoaocnsragso  ag)®g-j<i«g-}§g2o  aiaa,ai-o 
aasn§  aloossBOOffiq  a-ooaa-  ^rtnsicae  wassrao^  mecraaiel-a^  roxolcft 
s)tftosn|  ffimooOo  Qanaftm  ©os^ajo  g2©flcD<a>g£Dg&  ajer^^mjSUBgj.o  ®3S® 
ssocossie^o  ciocgtea  a-ilo®®  ag&  craoocnaocnesB^o  aia^&rajstragU)  a®- 
®jyifflg^g®o  eranasafl.syQc&osnf  ^ajefcagc^o  asaii6ryoajz>6roa©c^o 
A’lCpamlcnioa.ea  apiroajg^o  loaafl^j  cnsxzmoaJo  raie»*1^j  ©<£baggi<s>o^o 
fflaismo.  ga®  bkioioimd  o^jgjoo  (oiocii  oJoaoH^  ©g-jog-^*  cru jiga.jfflril- 

seb«A  <9sei«oafiu,t)S)a_i(raaos)a  ooro'ljyl^sirffeoa^.caocyo  aaisroo,  n^anoc^ 

g g@  ©cebog^o  a&axcti-oaoanf  cSlcnaorruo  a  .oocw-  ©jCjJr^l-cyim&lcaifflaifla 
s)(0)«9ooan@©  (ooi2ia4  ffislcSsigTiai. 

C.  V.  R.  Doc-  CLXVII. 

aScai&Hjyoajglj0.  SttH-oaosnj0 

cuocyjo  I.  <8fflSfflo<r\)o  14.oc»-. 

a«jB0|  aoo§  a®£Knlajo6!jril;a5|  caiaijyl.^  siajroaoOo  {cs£\  o_kiks 
cooscrojoal  aiaociilejlc^  cg^sloaM  aocno  e>x^w  aia.. 

.  ^a/lss)(otD)  <s»aicmo  fflzsailgs).  a6raK»gjlo<es  ajslfiraraoq  airoo- 
,  gyla>«98  cuStsa  (rorar®g;j@gl“S8  <ens>c8a  ©cSbO-o^cessaflaa  ©©ice®  gja 
cnoej  ag)eica>«90ea,^aa  065i3O|  ooo§o  arawficirieajjsraggi.  ojcr^ 
®a>as'lco)0®o  aruuocioaamsBB^o  ojloaa  agg.  ojcir^  ^(m)6ro^o 
raa&slcao'iBo  crunoooaocr>6m?^o  a®ffigj(6agjg©o  aioa-S-oaoanf 
iftosaooruo  £3«nrai<as  foOraano^aAosni  c&raJjyl.g^  <srq>go<9cl  oil-aio©!^ 
8i0cwsail^ffl«a>osf^  so  ©l.rioa  grass .  ffaai^oaasmacc^o  <9»€flea,fflfi.e<yo 
(OcMil^  sKBSUBagcsyo  aasieglas  <fe§osm©<!jTECQ.o  a>(a&g_jl.©^  radMil^ 
su8>o«aaaoo.a»Qq>o  saismo,  920  tsroaicmc  a^.g^oo  ©orairuo  ceai&ggiai 
auoajTi^j'AsrTi  cn)j(@a_i2sgm<!&  c9JaI«o'cajgfflQ_i«BaoOo  '<01004- 

(oo«aJo  fln1(t»aoog^l«^  <sraolaf!;ajs)cfl>3|!^.t9)0cy')  aaisroo.  92®  ffraai.rutsos 
afcn-ai-oaosng  aasaonruo  jd®j.oc»-  ani'.^Wto  «a.aofflaJ  U»<pni 
fi2<oai1ia$rBcr4  oo*  aj.yyro.. 
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asnuslg^Aig^0.  940_oao5n§° 

aioetjo  II.  ggaioaomjo. 

a jxioma^semcmn  a ammafl  nosoajaocoJ)^  -  .  . 

a^ro'ljyls'l.^J  aSCaiS'loQjfflS 

oosmooulacT&o  cruteborolfflirolcrtao  casmaiOcaa  ®08£j- 

cmofloi  la^ostejo  mioSYiicrufl-a^  aejcnjogimroflaaio  as^aJeoffloas  <ooa»o8e 
a^cnDairolsis  <8n_ic«3  c9j|^ios AsmjD^aio  ascojoco/lfflleesonr)  aarroafl  auaoi 
a®3’fflflo<SO0f «a®  ascui^lcBjos  QJ«9>Ag^. 

«K>®>5  BlSsi&i^Sjo  ^>^1*00  o  *0  §  (BT0>0»  jyl  rA  <30 

®<&06n§  aaoflii  o^roloofiroloaecrnro  a®cirocimo<ai  croeefcoronas  <£6m 

(890o93658g)o  AgLjOOOSJo  ®<&£;  OOSCna6)tftO@&06>acrT3o  <&&<( 95>0|  ^rtneJOOQJ 
<9/1®  oas5«3a^ffle.i  9)0(0jo6><aos<i|o  acrtaoroffloro  frv0«vo(ol<9ooari6>^cnBo 
ogjaroo®  nruocorrolainaebaio  ogamo®  r9.na.Kmro8a.pio  iroltiBangjfflaiailoj/lajo 
ffl<B)l<oa»l&>Qq)o  asnnlcsjJOTrolcva  ai®ono(sra>^<ej0oc9e  c®(^  fflsn30<9jcm  cfcoejissB.. 
gloi  (sraojra  a^roH  ®0CQ)«esmo(onlaiQig^o  aaisn§cm  <oosra«9©s>a. 

<roaoo<Bfl£js><e>os£Oo  a®1™0  siagg^soaro  .a/tei  s<fln>l<SiSooBi1o§oas 
airateaooosBigOo  o(j) £ .on ;»n ®) <es m>©/l a ai o cq: o  qj)ojo0  ffira>  aj®aocno»las 
oJlnioilog®  o®^rola2)lffil<9oa<9.05n|  a®ao  3Q2)Q2>ooqD|  cfeVlsd  ojuaj/l- 
®I<eacn'>  ^^oossbOo  o®e^0o  cama'l^oaca.Dsni  bisssss  «ra®a-j«aj3jt3-i<fco®o 
®acJ  a^)y<cnla!n©I<eacm  taosysmsOoceso  t&aaoof  i$<B>fi]OQBflgg§,  (jfloaisme- 
alaicnlcnoo  a<flboag.c®3cQA^  aajoa2n®1<0ecm  ^roejc9.0o<9ao  iosn§  agio  ooaO  too 
(@o_io  OTlmaJoaiffl'lasoaafl^  nooo  (rv)oais1<9oc^o  ©-aicg.  a0Q®5ig_jc9>0(0o 
ojjso  s<bi«bio<&1^  ojM«8a>0§®n»s  scosuroo  agg.  (^oasBB^o  gaug^oOo 
a&nna5aooaO|  <&cro9ao<9jaffll®.&s(g)a4o  o^ano^o  «B65i?  «K>aj<gafl«9©, 

(5B)e9S)QJ|^iaio  sraroloa  aiiioMofflrooqo  an<§<98  anas®  rocrraffliaog&oaaarao 
orvoaia'l<9©6)<9>osn|  are <aeo dictum! ob  siaacoea  <&ofijaooafl|  ®86si5 

oo'l.gjlioWs&osngo  firarolqicugfrjoroaann  anno  o^0ojy1<9©a^o  6)-aJ0g>. 

cnoo  a^jolco)  scaacaof  Ojg6>s  s2®laiaj§^io  ocDsocioo  euro©©/!®)))®!* 
®<aosn§  ®86m5  ®<a.o§fiJW)03):3jlra1<e8om  c9>^s)lg®>g.l(3&  o^mOmnnl^scm 
oaa oil oftancaTI^  gg»  tru^feo®  o®s®oJp  o^dlocs  s.c0aTI<>Qaio§o£$s 
ooscrra®ca,o^.ca.c^o  soistdo.  ®_a)<8»>o§®8o  ■  <9itrrOaq&£fff)48o  ooieaq. 
oaTlffl§oa§.  asl^l&ia^o  <saJ.©a&°31  aiAtsegS  a^l^lai.cs^o 
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[Vot- 

aanoqo  6>c9>o§g(®  aacr>3s>acoc§j<8<TO»3§o  &oag-j3§o^as  aairacrra 

5)<$>og$a  6ino.  fnaaas  (YUc&oroTaej  ctbodgsisisOoisa  sra®^  @<orafl  <sra>eofl^ 
CTO.sma^j(o1*6)<ao6n|  srasstra  amoo  mamas  smioaj  ao3Oo<s<t»0Qo  cusi-'l. 
-^flffl'l.effifflacireo  afljuoro'ljyoca.ogg.srno.  92jys')<ea  jijaqjo-oo  noWlsH 
©SWaonroo  .aji.ooa-  smji  a&icoioo  aiAa&o  rtJo^o.oaosnf  Bragjcral 
okotoo  . rolajKtnl  a^raflasg. 


c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXDC 

asaaislgjefcig-j".  941-oaooni;'’ 

ctios^jo  II.  ca.arn  28-oc©-. 

fflajicBoaisg-i  <rojifga.ig®asi(aJ  crJlcroo  (gjjycig^  cn)_i(g)ajsm®seb- 
«ej«ee  a(J)$ran«)<aoo§<mra  ascrus'lcBuos  ajtftAg-^. 

mamas  a4gD®gg©''l<as — o^amorai . aim 3 as ocoTL 


©gj®  ^g^aasroispoags  cDnaoionruo  a_ikag,6fS3o  (rnloaimO  ffi-curafoaiai-g-j 
(sraaafljOaojo  a®^imTg;jrls'1:Q^  asaus'lceoailfflS  sreroq  agnaiir/to  ©osgj- 
<rosM  msjaOfigg.  «<ftai!g)nruosnicuusin3^o  So&ocaflem  arvico cn sora^o  oraoo 
roonm  a«»ao<9ol  rosaro'Ea^sicS-og^ca,  a^jcrrao  enemas  ©okj.'wjH^  ojo- 
a^A  sra&i«n30§1mai  oj*m)ocan|o  ®ffj)«38oj§,q  ais-«965o^|Oo'lae)  aiceboao- 
caH^o  atean?  agsroTai)  fficaja®3ruc«D0ru;s5e^o  a^aainamavHiocnssBgJo 
WBsjqoolacro  ansgo^ol  msratrol^aAoi^c&aaKrT&o  a4)gj3o  aolcauajn^ 
a^iyTnVgjIsl^jl.oTosaam®.  <3ram  fflosmsacn  o(J;cto  oiomoraJ  ©sri§  a^)S- 
«ot»«98o  ©o  «30oa5sin30oata36n|  cnl®jajla.i3S33Qfi£;  ai<s:rr><a36}aa'K>o 
Brag  ajffloofm  gurala^osnicromloa  Brasj^alaj^o  agossralaji  ro38|)6iJB&'!'3i 
»S a  iTuosoicrvusns^o  «9j302)l(zmmD3cr)6TO^.o  fflraanrjo  qj^o 

(TOfflcm  <8ia>£Dc8©l  ©Jl -cli n ml & aafl  ©raicatsmarno  agtsoloj-o^  oosratrol^ 

aAosraojA  ®o9jD8S,o®acirrao  of)  uud  ©1  rnlo&jai'leeoacaioafii  araanl- 
oag^««n®cm  atmoasa  pgafl  ©tags  nooagjoomoag  ja/lsromorruo  o_jo 


cu#A-  ffltsajarsof  gsarel  (snssmg  agsraW  ©oagymofloi  no^aeaa.  ®dMJ3> 
nruo«ata\t}«n3g»o  «*3aaflama\iD3a>i>in3£s.o  Brasairainam  flrago^cn  cns«nrol.a^ 
®«a»3gj|;<a>a^o  ®aismo.  cnasas  BKsafEoaiofflmosfc  arasmg  ag. 


sb^E»  ®caoaynfimcr\io3m«BBgf)<oi  ao_i<osacr>gg£  £.jtjg-^sU<sjy©1«8©ei3CEi 
aj®a1i^jo  «ku®*«bu®1  aajooggjA  aOog-js  cfucorno^o  ogjaoiaicmg-^aa5 
•^t&iweawhaBggo  acr>§  aacracwfloQ)  at&ooai’iamcirxiiisoDajo 
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Br8|<E03ffl®T®lffla)  ffiAocQnamcraxiocvDajo  sracroacwes  cns^eotooruiioooo^ 
arass^fflisiann  Bra  a  3.901  <s?l»ufli^os<saJOfflfti  cnswml^fflAoa^Aasuo 
aoismo.  gogg  or^ceolooKSOToaio  srassg  aggssBl®  «<a^(®troosriicru}65B^o 

StSbOccnaiii  oniDooosma^o  rooo  oifflcro  cffl®ao«as1  cnsfflKol^ffl'-ftog^.AO^o 

bkjo.  ^!d16yowos«s8©s  ro^sofflojffln^o  omooodo  wasoi?  ajffifins  aa8«wo<a. 
fflc&atsni  <^\s°a^09<saJ0ffl&]  aosOTrola.gj.aea^o  m>o-  <ig)orno«&  82® 
uBiaaicrojDfflofflgjoo  <tooai  oliocoI^  mazfflS  <PJ  Jsgcuggsooasfl? 

rfhaisOTsutofflaJisBcsoffla  cDfflltylffi^tascDJo  ®aism0.  a$)anRO«&  fi2@ 
n^ogJo  aisj^.Offlnn  caarjlaocruo  tiqj.ooa-  <a_jg^(BtiDl<iE^>  w&cma^l 

O0jffl<g$glg>. 


M.  Doc.  CLXX, 

_a|<msm  rocrnA  IV-«$  !•  941-oaoen|t’ 

aoej  ootouA  74.  sKscrfl  23-oocra-. 

tatc^g^l-gj,  caosmlsoo  oj^j  oja. 

jafl  olaj^^j.ooodjoio®  <uoej<ooc!iO-i(m  cOjOiffijUAffl© jy<tB£soOot0a 
ails  jjspoioJ  aasssbio)  5a3>ai«!seo§o  ajooi^roo  iooxylsjo  <B>1i|y slfflloi 
»oai  nj)|  olai^  ©■nA.os'snAj-iicffo'ol.oS  a»ai1^j  c9.osr»)1<aoajJ^  qja 
oiaoesni 

<sn>cn)j  3(tr>->  a.rr, l.oo&- 

^•TO-usstaosa.  ^^■ar^ioalai  <*<s.3m®  ©fflcuoalfflo  ai aj®><0©o 
^s-<ee  [dosaoio  s>.xjos7<h' — Ed.] 

c.  V-  R  Doc.  CLXXI. 

cnl^  ajcftg^0.  943.0a08d|" 

aio^jo  XXXII1  AoSo'  23-309-. 

ai^oa—oaosnf  aooslaiotruo  q.cq—309 

n?1i- 

©noslalrag-j  ojacqIsj?  rt&cn.«.oaosn§  aJSjyl&Jajaia&taa-  <9*®- 

ajonram  «guo  . .  offllai  <u ml  a>  oj  a. ora! «a©1  my<njsca.Sffro} 

©ojo  £$§.<&  a  sloalai  ojAQQiloi  <*s1o?1au  i®f'oi\oQ)1.o1<e3cm«^o'.  <w»  <ma 
<sfl(t&  oi®j  js..o<20®n|  cnoo  ©oaitsog®  <j.jo<08«celi3Oo  ©<ns1<aiW^|  oi<&>. 
cjalnA  cnlcrrao  a®5faJ0ro)cgj3<on<oo  o<a.os>1«<fi©asari  cusp®  <ja«Wl^ 
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[VoL 

oioOo<e«oo<TO  cOjtnl Dd»’Do®i'3Jia>o3@  ®3>  oiia<es  oioOo- 

<90DOtB  <9i  3)1i0  (SSDOfflJ  <803g|b  al>9>  T3jl®S  'c;  raJt&OBo  OJS3y3&J 

aiosnral-fl^osuejosnf  ©racmnora  aig.-awilaiQ-itl  nj3>33Jrusmo  .3ioa-<os  cnoo- 
aJ§^®o0@  oigo  aDo^g  o_j3m,5  .pCLOooo.cflP  si.  o.floJaHS  ^slc®  (jcgajo 
^3®  jb(3jclS04^o95)JiTo1'^o  5>nosl32)l©g;j|3.iA3?1(0^  aiffiaiocroas.  a>sl- 
c«lejaioQ)Q2n(aS  ajca.ai^  sjjaiejojqg^  aoanaso  (@n_io 

®;ffocricri®>sb-®ra(0£S0!^o  q$a<S3asTc/^(?joicO)'nn<o?  AsTralsusnocon^  a®Sf<afl 

flc8b03Q<ftc3|jo  cbcusmo.  s).nJ3^jl  ftiojax-offlOOTf  moc/slaocroo 

Q.CQ.-OCO-  a-irog-joi  c&fflo®aBo  c&snocO®  ojWoas.jroai  rooaaoo 

cio\p  afl)jOT>bj1§  a^pcrra  arnttBaiaa.®^  cnl|. 

c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CLXXII- 


-ajrasm  oocojA  '2.  i)5H.offlo6n§°. 

ai®aj-offl35ri|  aoralffloavo  aa.-ooo- 

rolf. 

.  geosoo!^  aj&Qjfloiaolcnao  ojsp<®  oogoguarojlnao 

(vjcffraaJajgogtronlaoo  gogorUlrooffl  cnjasnisoroai  cOaoafloril  . 

03.000-  o-ismo  afl.oio  aio&aijyrafW  . .  QAOgggg  . 

cA®cy-offl3sn|  aoc/cOiaooroo  tgoxa ls&  ©ojoaifl  cftau& Grail  era  iggojorafl 

acrracea  ®®q  ojIbjiBs  snsooD^o  (gjo-iocaO  sitSioggag  . 

moxBflsj  oj§oa«B®l®fiJ<*®  . ...o-iffmo  ajioflaj  OJ^prolcMOcesosn^ 

'aejo-QJO1  t&g-pmroocri  an-nroroloearo  ojspcbi  ajgo&o  aia><oe  si-rug^o 
<a.gaoJia.«3a  aoc®laooroo^i»(c3  aoovo  jj-caa  o-iwno  0.0.000-040  cy>o®ooq;- 
OTjailga  a-ioPoo;  tsaios aooraaJ  ofl-aiomWcno  ajfinroaiajgoafflwrlaeiaWi 
o_i3fDo  o-«pooo-  irolrooo.oJffiojananffiB  aojomfl  ojocfi'aom  cfeatoilnano^ 
tesraJoLjlfljirooai  ofl.ajora'ioasjaro  a-jgoarorariaaJcee  a.0000.0  si®*  ajgogo 
^•trnooo  axnjo  ®a»ja  a-ismo  ^qajisjBil^oisoaflioo  ojlssio  aooslaoorwo 

<81^  aU  3  YU  o  3J  SI  3  .  04  rUraXT?)  o_l§  3  g. (33*1(83-1  <SS 0  ^cAoJIai 

fflt&o§®^umoY)o1aajr£o  cugofio  ^offiJaJlsI^ooosxjio  ajoolejo 

'Mkanoftjiaaian  olai  on-ural  a-iocsacno  Qjgoarara'UeJces  ojcOjOI-qJ  aloes  crn 
<M**Ro  Q.0000 -o  «tBtng)®3oruo  jio-ooa-awie&o  siaraigg  ^sugago  <&ss>su2> 
O»<a>:apoffl24g-U<a..<ujn;o  ajHitflcesarn  oosIod®  ao&o  saagoscoi  aJOcsaom 
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i^rooiajls'ldaoofflsiaio  o-ioola^n  &§<e®)  ojoqocIsT  ns 063v/l_a,;  cS«m^on<oS 
jM'laicuqg^  ag^n^B&o^t.&afco  oaismo  04  mao  g^stj^o'  ffl-a-r^p 
ab®cy..oaosn§  aouelaocnio  ca~ oa©-  ffloraraaarfeai  coektooic  aamaiffmai 
casmcse  (ftsaaroa-ujoaT  c©lai®osv»QiorDo  arh^  aj}$®1culg  jg^crta  ®1®- 
<i4Maocx»  ooi|.  [gps^o.Qjods1'!- 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXIII. 

Show  Room-  9tj2.oa>o6n§" 

Jfo,  40,  <aonr>1  13-oo©-. 

[aiaw^cmcWlojtfc  ojcvu  &s>Co  oiosuBloa  oi<&]. 
oiPtoaaoeaflfflarrgfl  arsQojTOihroaisoaosni  ajiffigoanlfflonuo  gB«3a_i(m®l 
c^ar>oo(on<mitn1  colglae  scnfflaJAg^. 

<9>ocas&ao  SK£p1c9acLiSc68  ®a(oai0(5csaod1<s9  m®ow s  ajoxnaosooom- 
srotoflaiA  dhscscqo  a-iooa^o  ag^a-isanc^o  csffiglsgjoocal^  mAoaylanloi 
fflAogcojlffli  or>1ffica)ocyDOfflOffl(DO§  fflcfcocmsimofl  qroitnlmmcD  cferaral  ©>s®o<nj 
a^mlaioOTslxy  aicft^s  ®e«s®o  siifl>o§,fl©fflai6n§o  aajg&l  (@ajo<m  act 
m^OTwl^i^ocanDfflTOlqa^ool^gjii^'li^arrao  acSsocmeraKjOaiAosa  ®<s>o§- 
ffldW>sra®1ora  eracntraiojuglc^o  <i(j)sul<6«Qjl®aio  OJ*«e« 

®oo?lgDo  ogotj  a©3ocmfflrara)1oic03ce«a^^®1acafi>o§fflr®  ©>.aJl|oa-isl  ataai- 
cYOtm-rugl  04300  (©o-Joco)  ®6a4ojror®1c«3^ocQn.t)(w»1  aracigjool  GieqaJcnsn 
®®oro<ee  onoo—oaoeni  aoa&ao<rv«rr®l<oi  ©iuom  a.e>o<ija>-8--o  oroOD_-o 
aoong  ju'WiaofTonjKsl^  (gjojoco)  a_?)ocijca.s~-o  ®odft<®  <14300  (gtajoan 
®<©j.*sat)crc)«t>-c9«  craQ,-3fflo«ng  coneiaoffUOT»)(t&  (©ojocoj  a.QOcyca.e'-o 
■  crooa.-offlosfi|  jjilssBaoofUfflrffilo?  a.«o<ycao-.o  qms><&  (gjojoco 

.potuai.ca.ai.-o  go®  (staaj'oilsysl  atOjoauamtB'laicSjcoa  s>c&o§<s<so6n§ttn- 
®1cra  weaocrotm  juglaoaiajwosngo  a4)a^c0aai1moo®,a®O6n§o  gos  ai<a>  asl- 
=aJ»“  ®  cfeafg-jl^  (Bioaiioi ms  a-ioolsi  oj®oioa©a®  asl^laica'li^i  aicft 

ojj2J|  aJOQju0)§1  fflc&Of  joooTB'^oaQ.'gfjjo  <®aaoo®&gn;>  n4Mf©fl  atan^l 
|6n|.  ®»®1o2|f^o  m<ejOausro5onoj**e  asn^fiaiayo  adj.oggjl^j  m> 

aidh  (gjojoau  btoiT)  «S'm  jjgl^o  ->4)oOjjaojo  ®sn§(Ba_iw  aiaa>cc5ejo  aiffi- 
aioorogg.  as1^flaioj«a>'a’<3i  sq®  ns&  .  (gjruoi a>  ^)Ocuracacn--o  ate 00 a® 
,  ojuglcujo  a§lCoo1®  gj a.oeo  (BieoxTcsiaejmcrio  o_iool(o3  cg®o?^go  04)^- 
®1^j  »<fi»ocmarBra,H'<&<M  atemfoio  mAif (ti»o)<yea.o.oo  *sm*elo&  .01)2101. 
Qg_^  AOpw ;;<sr,  a.u^nio.  S£!>  oia««  $)A>cm«OKJfl  oralacato- 
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c/ocao®  cm  eraglag-jQ  cSjS.ijoj^  aj£yaooa_ia_}<t>s!ag>  fflc&o- 

§o(6tttofljft)S)<»oo«r>|5)-aicrra  .  ®oaciia_fl£g).'Li.ajo  (ig}Oog-p.9a<iroc9oajf5^o 

s»«a>o§«n®....i . gocsoodgo  «)ju3.^p  aiorax.-oaoijn§  a^wgorafl 

aocruo  jica.- tfaa-  jimracwo®ocQ/;jmcri  si-aicaJArooarro  cDl’r)gfi©>1ang 
a<J)«ra  rafliffia^g&aoco  cr?)^. 

M.  Doc.  CLXXIV. 

©mfiOJ®1  roan*  VII.  VK''.oczso6»t§‘- 

»oai  cnaui  26 — 29.  cstmoo  13-ore-. 

[nricrooj-waJi  3333“.] 
a_islc£i)0  aJ  s'lffiCWOOa.jo  rrrtQ,ol<fi',^7Jol515'<0>. 
oo-iasaoOo  cuyicpo  csascU)0'<I'3Y3flc&  ^gafl.ng.'^a  ®ra«yocBJ« 
aJocjjJ«ra)l<!J&  ®A0gjo  aicfQ®j.0ffl3stn§  gjorMssrooro  q  (u^OA  ore  ff>  jumn 
#B>o<sj>ooj£a^o  a®5>®Q4o  «rao_i®oj^dig®  .s.nac/al&jo  saeoj&offli 
<Syog-^A'(n)j(|gajTO5)lffii  sKss'Oosma©?  c^o^aiosna  ipa?la.nsffiro  ta.oQafl- 
«i9e*ft  a^^oDiragn  g)(C8tim  a^fraimgoctrfl  rail -03013000  rfrDtBiJKnj’aiOffloS)  juot. 
W&W  ®®ooostnaffli  curare  aaaaojargo^nnofliBP.iooa  curry  ol  si  cams  ®§>gi. 
cTWjffiaoeraooafi  flol©o£ja-ig&lcajo  AsnsraKaconsioio  acaoMo  ctflolecrio 
fliafijoujsjaofflneoeon  mimoax-oago  ©eaiAoc/alaocruo  a.jQ-ocra>-  cacrfl- 
wojgoajo  sroaicmla^oimoaj^ajiDMj®  o^cS^osoalo^o  gocnoo&oroiaoogrrflsirel 
sxifvJo^g-joajjn  sj©ta>®t9>oan§  aagosT  ®®2majsn§o©®K>>rl<3i  caflraaifmQcuo^- 
ctTKwkA  ac&ooflfflo  ccrO(®T>oOo  raflimstaojccnoroo  s>s>  ,ai(t»(ffig1a2>  o<a>o-g^ 
aj«ne»®(OTro3ejo  fiacqgocijflccBrooOo  (ciflfflcsrBcuccnoffloffljuiroiraglcffl  6)<a,o^j 
aiSf»3»(W)lfl4o  (fflBgjOffl®  Oousnftcuscn  aj6nS0©cm®)ffl&  S3 S^oOiS) oft)0sn| 
(g^lajcmacYooeaoouajo&irooaaiizaiiaaiiBoasufflffljyfflBffioOo  aaracrnitB&lsuni- 
smaflcri  oasraarormaMcelcnao  Agjl^  (uljaioa’lrojyssggg  <8c0b3Qj^gc»o§l(c^ 
a  JurtBa)««®oej<a>^ro1cnBo  aooBajejIeaoo®  fflnjooEjAsculoi  a,&ocnflffl*9«ffli 
ag)<fcr»£B®n  ajracno  _oj®02jo  cmlitBceaOo  rolraaraaKDOfflo  o_aia2)<Bi«1a2j 

<S>  m 

m$mm<xq<zodb  <on<i»^<^Qojo£PaTQco)1(^  enm» q 

©iflWrboOo  (B*T®«»am»offlo-sjjucfl;©al<3a)  ®»2Bi(®acLjffloaoo 
Gj&nt&b'&xi)  ®>2g_  SfflSrtilrolitBcooOo  ce3OT<^cu(cno(oosi_aj  astray!®  araaas 
<waaj»oaB<>  annrnooKcriiremoOo  arazaccftcn^fflooBo  cL^roostnsfliraceofia  maa 
dSMa^»ocw«  «wtufljfl(0)>t8cpoOo  «ocan(0)cu^©om)o  (si»a  naj«rr4cu»1e6uaa 
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<siS65«>ajo saroloi  e.®«rrfl®>l<racr>oOo  «sflffl5®aaj®ooos5Jii<M;- 
fflialoB)  svaamroaojooaso  &<3i3>®o(a)1ffiroo0o  <35lffi<®fflai<3)0®o  65  ju<%j®s&)<ni 
eraizmroaijffl os5CY3c^o  nro_i(gjajm®l;sfi)<ea  ®aaJ<s>oc/aao<eal  65<uraaoOo 
(S^aj<3tziaooe65^raao6o®,3^<©®roil«&  a-islcs^o  qj  si  <803)00040  qp<ijaolg>| 
fflcaog^. <0)65  0310330  all .ajo®l_gq nolo^j <3)1-3^  oajroaoOo  (oapla-Uiraooo®- 
65<y<o3®oas)S  ^y^la_ios«mnl£9><3?  tfnlmoigsjijlg  c4)^«nlai^,\  afflggag) 
<0>sn§O65O  KiQjAOiOolTOfflCm  «nl<03Q4ig.:g|\|  alffi<0>65c9)O6n§  ^loJOlfflOOO® 
sDoruoJoejooaaiaiscejajtBOTeuQiyfflffioOo  ^©50'r5®3§.'l65!ms©i3>lo2>  oJ6n§o- 
rDrarolts^nriloiao  aosajailcssa®  o^^omroalgDracnao  aoooooaialo^ajjo 
cpaiaoljy  oilejOifiio  <Bagjsl  ®®«n§  sisajcalaocroo  <ocn_-0C53-  ajsloqjo 
o_i si <803500040  <DaiQdl<e®3a!en|ai,m1cna  ao<8a)ail<0©fflcr)loft3o  a^crnm- 
gl^65<0iosn|ai®<8ciisn§ai<cnlcrr8  go^n-joB®)®)  e'-Dlg^caoocvzofflro^o  srci5)Oo- 
6tSI3ffl&  gD65St8<903g  ailgJS>rooa^o  aloOoaJffllc/3<jK)0065fflC&)o  BKJ>65006353«& 

<8<0)OO3)l65<eofiio  (C^lo-ioa^ffiiSiocffllaiSs^flaogai  (graapaoQrooojo  <35004- 
®0c9©craos5 .0  a-iggloaio^lajoailai  t^5)$rmffial<6©!80J6n§aj<3)lcrra 
ooilffl?  OJrtrilaDOfij  aflsC52)065ffl0£^o^sl  OXTOfl®!)!  a®^aDl03®.l;^S5c930S3|aJro- 
«jtojo9ooj^o  nruoQjrol  <6)Sm<e3  raoaaiffliftcoaicscioogo  <p»?laJoagrga 
«a>o^o9ffl0ora  sr3gyOJoaujoA®oa<BOf5o§o  <&e4aocu<tB<0>65<&O6in§  ®3<3)l65crag^o 
3®gyo<8a_)65®<^)o  aimrawl  oj.oob-  srocroal-aj  ca><abs<0io®oO3l65AO6n| 

JUffi)<fflo®5l(tB<D0Oo  ®lra«3OJ<350fflo  65  J15  <2)ffiglc3>  <8® 03X3500400 65 OOOQ^o 

aj«al65<9g>soLj<3ilsyg5g)  siaroraowlffloooOo  m m <35 0240065000350  oja^l'65<6©g 
o_i ail 03)0 65<35aaa  sfflsmltfnlmaooOo  <m3ffl2<35oa4®o650f5C£^o  a«w5)®o  ffiilascooOo 
BI3ffl2i<35OQ4®065a,50!^o^  O-^fflOSoranlsBOOOCo  «B  fl£D  <05004®  065  Of)  C^o  <B®0J(3)1 
<3)l«B<DoOo  ®3i2m<05Ci04®065OOc^o^s  ao<8aia5l<e©65®  ®5>oo|ca>sa/)<c& 

<8<0Ioco)l65<a©<oJoolcrrao  aj)^rm<raal^.  [aJsl<8oo)oo<BKi>l65aio  ojIqmsbbOo 
ailglolceecrra — ]£<},]  •  ■ 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXXV. 

Show  Room-  964-oaoai§“ 

No,  27.  .  ^j&Sdbo  19toc»-. 

(0^1  ro  o  a65  _ai  oq»o . 

S5<S)0f  63>3g^<J  ®<9)0§<3£^o  ^OOOngXgo  B®(35lffiOOO§  (BjJjAam 

aolgjSJTSiloa^o  <uoao4o9)^o  ainr35<eaizffis«noil<8<!®o§  65<a>o.a:jl<!Bn<tA  ««a>og- 

(sjHoJoj^  soglagjqoJosBBl^i  ssooJlsl<ee  <8<ugi|.  -  • 
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criora®j-ao6tt§  <0><£fas<a.(ZsatYOo  .soi-oas-. 
cfcloOwrtslc^o  aait&aacioajo  sraxaldfl^so  (tn)qg-|agL|<?>(n>j©aj. 
fflKrfl£ai«fl  ^fwDjfma^tooaJ  aismflaiaai  aacoTO6rt3to0aoJi?&<&  oflroacog^ftai 
«fl>O(o1a»«BBOoj08  ACBRngjltaifflooai  ©Sale  ffo0jj3Jaia.Osa.ffnn/  a2c>cH»7<0s)® 
rolaajiOi&oiiBflffli  &Oog_j§  a>Piw>o&<w»)<ai  tO^OToOsjaioOiSiocniaocnOroOcOjcrr) 
ajmnoMmsraraO  escejoSce.OadMo  ®ais5BOo«oa0  waiBOa-walcwomi  jojaiaai 
jojIoo gagaioiS  osm  00001,0©  a^)ra0s)pj rains  ffliagowxsl  s>Jho§. 

sm3g^A  <B<e»0§c^o  ^oocm^so  sraraflama^  ffijucno  a(oJ^rawfl*^.o  ajocu}- 
AcrufflOK^lcna  asOsrmqi  afflsOo0ffl®»«e©oigY>o  aicra  ibi/mOksLijsO 
afl.mamLj^<s.ojate  aiOai  ool^oaO^OT'lfficroo  aaaig-i.Oj&OifljrTOcn).  6jaio0!- 
fflooofflgj§  eOjamsTmafloaTlsj s(sa_i AcOog  Giio>a§sswg^<&  s,0jO§<tOf>  Uj'wcmgnio 
®Kj>  ojajssBsOaiga.  aiaTlajJaKmaoOiSiOj^o  a-AiaUo  a. HsaaisrsOTnaoiTsOcagio 
ffiaisOcafflcrrao  sssidhstmO'Ma  ausOanlco^o  agjimonao  okvojm31o  lOiSO®© 
ffjiiaaio  oraaflas  sigg  ass5g-|ffiraOc0.^o  ojocqjiOj^s  ^cra  ag>oo(ttf)roo 
-QA°®'®0  S)aj@a1®ajooanrf8  (Sr®aOoffiQJc0£i  (nfl<3n»a5{jyl6iPj 

(Sajc^  (TOgaio  fflcfi,j3jaiojOas.<03  asAffmqjffioao^^ataJo  ajucoOm).  <sro© a,*,. 
om^  sjaj«as.o|am(ijJ  (siaccOsroa^  oaojffain  ooscoacm  <H)y>nca'0c«s)Rn 
a®ano  cua§o  ©o_ia  cn.oal-0  <0?1(botmojqoek.O  cnscnaairasrm  a-iago 

(©aja  .jmS.o  mnmnocmoaenoo^  noscrtaoian  cuago  ©a_io  ^aflo.o 
oooAffl^jgl  TOscmauroan  cuago  ©cuo  ^cnj©j.0  a®cwfloWaao 
oosceeam  ajogo  ©ojo  a-axo-o  oaig-pciioog-j  mscsscro  ajogo  ©a_ia 
ax>®3.0  BKs^ojocfflai  msceam  ajogo  ©o  io  ax^ao-o  ©Aar^g.jcrJ 
cosifiacnj  ajogo  ©o_ia  jia.ao-0  ora ns^dh  mstosan  o_ia§o 

©a-ia  .a^a&.o  sc&asno®  aiAno)  or>3«eacro  a.ia§0  ©xio 

sasO^raOaaJoc^o  fflsp'lffla^aAograro'mlaniciayo  &Soo_OsO0>&a,&crY)^. 
a^og^AcsAagoea  s  aajOAago  ojo'U^o 

ajSYsaiUOo  aga©©^,,  fflcumcaiSgLjcnjj©. 

a-»OTwO£9,fflai^  Q^fflOeio  ®aaj®i1ffls  aji  os®  joints  gl©?  ag&6>flnablfiio 
tmaflOct^o  acngjo  aoq0  tu**^o  (BoaooOooOra'I^crra  a^aOe^o  aoicj®a. 
ain^Sa  aiaafUOo  a®sa0a}<,  srassoBC^o  goffRraa^o  <Bajo<fccq>o  a)tol<a,c^o 
s>JU<8B08ao«n|  a^o^Oa^oo^ojffloYj  ©sl^o  aaoBga 
Affllareoe/lo^o  ®oqo  aflsjyixnkjg  aicr^eoo^o  @,©j  ©sajo  ailfflroaroajo 
<%SaS)(®  «aa»o0®c^o  ^(TOBODacnTiigg.  aroOcaia©  ffljuoOTloasxnOgjcnaoai^  ■ 
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acftogsiSB^iJcee  c^g^logmioolcrao  sao^jI <aa  ac&osnfaJitBm}  aj1oc£b  a® 
raisajo  a/lairaoraicqo  ffljuorowric®o4o  ^soa®  acusnfon  orut&tw  ao-i*3- 
(DC40  a.aicgjfljyl.oj  s®-®«0@afna<3  ®!<®acon^a<e>05n§  rail  a  ^  col^jcoD. 
csoca^o  ajurolcs.  ajflalg_|1ogz®>  ffloj^a^«nlcTO<a0OO®las  qj!§o  srarafl- 
ffiooo§  ffi.njarr>  ajlgc&^o  ajocnjoa^o  ailejsBB^o  easomsmrailces  raicraraio. 
coTIglralceocoio  euuv^o.  6ica>o§flji3gj©o  tgoocaJsgsgo  ffloomocra 

a-isslcfeOa  ^cAaJlcYioeai  ajcuiffloiofloan as  cjfcW-lral  <o$cn9ai«affn®1«a- 
£$1040  (siBoilsaffliro  o_!  0  rail  ®!a  oral  as  scmc^o  iroj(@<uc8_aja(OT3>!®o 
fflsmocaoilaiJiTiaoaj^  ao«efoe9®ooc?>  d^lfoooglraJ  cfecaisrarafl  coias  ailo- 
<s®>  .a]  are  go  cal  |  ooscna  oJcirnra)1aism||TiQ4c;  cnscrra  ajro®ro)o9oa.i^via4o 
aqrairoicooasls;  sura  <s.aj3G5TO)1cfflo  ®^§Oc&coj1g4crraosia4.ajl  o-igalg^ofmmaa 
cuo  rail®!  colas  o.?l§  o^raflaaicl  rafliig^l^  o-igaUss  cruaffiooral^^o 
ajgalcaoooflTIglralcSffla^o  a-wo^c.  sraraikraflaai  acts  ffl_aiactstt»la2)o  «6n§o- 
<a.aj)1agjcn®o  04.0,1  aoc&cesieoeooegs  iBisglffijyoocolsgg.  a^gyrarcrflc&gso 
hjogqj*«!.o  Bream  <£b1sp!®icioscrracuonorana4ani|^o  (SiBcreajajl^aJrolcaa^o 
a-aia^o.  AiijkflftjftOflsaconsaa  nja®3<eacaio  cs-oioso  ao.fibcaoooiJ 
<&  am  am®!  colas  aJloarai.^«sB6iocffll|«&c»laiiZffigpno  oos<8®a^o  o_j®w>- 
coocol|  secuolas  sooa®  a  cm  cro  ana  rail  as  ag)se!ajo  a.aiora’railcoo  asngg- 
caralg^arrao  acvoo©ajratrolsi(si  cscoqa-is;  aa4<£>j20OOjyg  tfeamfSwrcsil.es 
acaogEr^ojfflcnirailaiamtimoass  aralcoarai  a*o§c3ssa3ocrraooj-o^  @a®)l<o& 
a©?3®S)n-1§  <B<&ogoojo  <s_aiaa4o  raieJ<®B§.o  railraiacnc^lffiffiiae  aslaiSKg 
apogees  mo  rail  ere  igaicEcnj  @0000.  igjojo  araoasosajorailjylesscs^o  ffi_aiei!tio 
a  as  ©raicn^oocaTImrarail  Bracajrailaoo<ol®o  (gjajo  ^railoogg^cucBcrD  cooaj 
caoeiaocolsj  raiojsroau^  qa*  ggcse!  a^Oogjjlaaan  aitftoes  cnoa.@oo- 
@aJ3  caaeJrairoOdA  (&3I.04  acajos^areicoocug^ncqo  gDralcre  (gonooaai- 
ao®o<ol|  c8j^joiScMioomoa»!|  a$oq  A^QJsasooaiOtfecm  raioailraio- 
afla^o  o4)oj!ooo^o  sagco  emtio  i8recYxitra_aiglcsiJo  a4)crra  railctBacng^ 
acaosnf  001^00)!^  eracai^sa^o  a-oicolcg.  csajcn^  ai«B<Bra)l 

cnljy«2n.£ygg  fflo&ojylQofliBi  csi&ogo!)!®?  qj^  a4cro®j.mo6n|  <a><e©s<a> 
mocnio  .pai-ocra-  sreraiocfeonogi  a^eilmooMo  a-eP-ocre-  .pcsxyaJ-offigD. 
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Show  Room.  965-oaoaV 

]Sf0_  42,  8-oos-. 

crOooaj", 

o4tro&)-O0O6in|  tsi^aismlaonfUo  ai-oo  <0)W<0)1.  crucgajrerTI 
<e>sm<flss  oofflCKitBtfljOBaiai  t8)Sn§  a.ai.oc®-  aa@mcY)0Jplta>  ffl.ai^aoaioOo 
aJoa^Anralcrra  ©■ao§®s&)§  rmococnajo  ©ajroscmsg-^g-psio'  cruoccooo 
ajaroggo  aflosjoDOLo  soc0$o<e3  6) J5Jcmo.jg6im®cr5lcrrao  siscocrooui 
S0*D(O36)S  c0>OO2)1c3)o  OJ 000(3)1 6) Crio  CLltSilig^o^fflS  C5gj©(OTO)OCTOOo<3?W<3)1 

afl@,oe@QJgjoa?i  ®3©miTOod*gy*(24gg.ag;|o03  goaflas  ntEbosngaicra 

QJOQan^ffida.g  (31(3,1100103^0  <3l3ol6t3TC§.  .U®fcaomsiSBOo  ffi>6)<S®Qq)o  O0$<3)1 

ojcrraoiagjo.  coaio  6«iflno  aQ'jg’oiltaliggk.  Bradsflc^o  <7xii(&6m«e«o 
niTniimn.ioAama  a4)f(0)1mn^ga  °&0QQ)l(3)«JBgJo  ggoUes  ojffl1*©*06rvg 
34*ol£j  cfibOiiJsm.fia  o4)$<0)1a2)l£jga  <ao«n(0)a^0  «oJffla(a^  ®ajoor?ls>s 
Aocanmajo  d^sl  ftoml^ai-^j  o-iOcsos&jocrgai^  023*<3ro)1<03cro  ^rotrol- 
(OCC)o  92p  a_l0g!32)o<B*O§a2)1(3?>  S)*061Tg6)jl)Crra  6)*0§  cB«(3W)cMQJg^nQ4o 

ooQJOsnflaao  afflsagjOLjOcsinoooo  a^rnTto  *oea1(0)o  affigngaajo<flbog)oio 
aiool©?  6)*osf^6)ium3  o  *o  goes  (mo  (3>1  oa  _Qj^a1a2)oa1s)aio  n-jool^ 
®*0§<3t3)a2)«ea«ll(3,o99aig)gC14o  (8)3(!)1,f9®QOffl36)S  Qjoolo?  6)  *0§  <15)3)02)  cftOCC^o 
6)iuc2>.  uj(^ia1o2J0Q4  6)*o§@§  fflofi)  aiocQ)1^«*^.  atfKas) 

aJ3<s'®06)Ct2o  ClfliOlffiSBOo  5!>S)<S®C£^o  ag^railQailgSnsiagjO.  a4]S)0  fflGUO) 

02)002)1^  ^(o1csocc)o  ao1«^)CO&jsm3goa2)1^  aoaoo  cao^soeOo  asn^o.osil 
sicSoosmlffll.esQaJo  BrassieacttCQjagjo  oicrre  «£|is1<s®1Sc0«(TOg).  TOcnexra) 
acucoo  (!)*o§‘coto)32)i0S)rot3)<a<xU|r^o  *SKD0ffloo2)1oo1jy1^aa2)o§  aJ06rora)02> 
^Ifo  asn§.  aaffigjoOo  crooccoraa^o  o^Knloaica).^.  *^jiis<s«0ffl<05as 
ai*  _qj(3c08c9)Oo  (Si3(Dffi6)roa2)0g|o  o_ioa®2)<«®0ffl(mo^6)sor51cn3  ailsl^ 

ojo9<ao  o^crra  ajanotoi  *offi6>3)0)oro  aoog^^^o  iffraagyo .  <si302fl 

tessloalo^  oooo  aijy  *1ooao  fflAogg.colgoftolg.pmarr)  stm  qitnirfi  sqi^cs^o 
a oofDci^0  fc'fcoggjpiylgja^o.  ajo&oacaoooaffloaesoo^o  gpejmcmsaw) 
(Oisragf)^  ajrismcsoajo  ^S63Bla2)1|jSn3a|yo.  ojisnsso-ioiaboo^romonr)  qjsto- 
(sroncw  «r3)!g£)Q£)1^  raisoBgls^  aJS6)<u§1oM©o2Km®(@  asnooracm^. 
OJSKU^OacotoflsJ  -Ol1cni2l<056)(3)Clr3o  $)Q_l(o1 32)  0(03(3)030  80(03023  0  6)  *0«n§ 

ffl®fflcalffiOQn«d  s)*oao^j  a*ogg,o2)s1*8om  <2j*oroo  okokto  ®3)^*0o 
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cuoafl^StfcOocaacra.  (BooiojrosxmsKntaaltffli  ju^ateoaflacAo  ao£)«$>o 
n®a,(inlcLiffl!a®gjo.  SBcotnooLoso^eA  ff)*o§^§  *S£ioa\flaaio 
fflcajQjsfntojfflS  *oc^oS)*oort§  secocrooLcsocasisfflof  ajo6rorc»  (syc9>D(oo 
t®1con^6n3®&Jo.  ^(Oilcrasfno  ^aul^o  ®en§  eftocanroo  o4)^<tol(uarris)§Dgg. 

(2-Jcft0(0o  of)C/3  JOOOLOSOcOfflffli  00®2ffl0§  aJOSrOTOflgo  aSOf.  (81365186)00 

airooJocrJ  se  ssrasao  a  to  og^aicos  (wsawDoaio  oi«b^®cuoo4  otatroooo 

6>*osn§  *3>''l*cofl^®gjo.  ooajosv?4  cn®amo§  atmtaodgo . 

gDSsuiilacQjcrao  ®3<g  aaiOjAsmA  ojosratqjaolQftrrolcaoaetfnts  o^cnao 
rofl«»la§osnsffi&jo.  sragB  ag)6)«3>offli  t&odgsiacna  a^railcoOgl^. 
ojsmo  ^s«aj  gig  ©sierra  to  era  s®oeraara.  goo<^c^*CEU6OTrc»'lc£L;o 
ciod^o  goaryof  ^(Dlcescm  ®.aj^6)<i8>oan§  ooaiosnllanio  «fco- 

sisroraocra  gggsba^jaa  ijy*offlo  o4)&jo  dbo<i£6v\3&\&io  *®o^j  ®3o1too- 
cresiif.  <ot53s§1<o?>  alttpaasOToilassa  oj^Icsjo  cdoiosiii  agios'!  <*>06)® 
ffirolcoocanagjora  ®<toocracna.  oooo  ^cmsrmlsTOos'lffl'loesoojgmo  gjfflianoooi 
®l(S)®/33oa*osf^  ({bo^Q^alejsgjo.  aojicjausg-i  trooaoooo 

aol  ro  *3  oj  am  ggo  aiDajn^jsoa^.  slg^a^ssJcrosoacrio  sr^o  aajfflaajsg-^ 
^g-jlcrrao  §2<3ilo®q)cnjfl(!&  *o^  *^l6rara)lffllo9affl®|jo. 

®3>TOajcmo<«8  a®$<05laj®smo.  sa-ifficmsg-j^g^cra  oolnosieeog’rolco) 
(n)oa>ao®ra)l0?>  a*o§65Bg^A  ®*ogces  a©  a_j®a)o^loq)6)6n§crao  ®aco»@ 
gas  (®\g^^s)c&osa.smaacnao  a$)$®flTOl|sre®gjo.  ®ragD  <msall«s 
®cu^amgg®acroaTO8blffli  ®*ogoq;6)S  srsoocsaooo  ®lo9aaaiiDOo®iiroa<rio 
(rolgyi^s)*o§g.5rno.  ffiagaaAosnf  slg^iryd)omo6>aio  <3ra>^<fi>§fflOflofl| 
a©  *ejcmefloo  soscajsreoaTOcra  ojffloaoi  crgca1a]l:^a*o§g.6mo.  <oe>srs- 
omoejo  ®*og<sa  aifijlTOaajslgjoagp&o  Biamlafaneoaiaas ©aejo  oroicfecrra. 
oilaono  tros&3o®ajoa&j  ®aooeO®1«TO§gi®6)*o§asmo.  oii®03n2ll^ 
8eccanaoLoso<««(i  o0^®1cq)®1(oJ  spooler  ®sn§  ajgogio  saasraos^iy^ 
soo/t^flffll^sma  a^)crrao  s)dbas$>6m$>  QjosraraiQjtaoOTo  i^)^®lcQ)1^6n@®gjD. 
®*3gD  oJ©ara  a^flesblflS  01®  -afl&iajgas  ooztaas  ajooloi  aJCBQjpciA  tryo- 
oproflajflej.  ^aojlaj6>®r®  a*oj4sm©as  *§so<ry  ojam®!^  gp®jyoO>o 
ooai^as  araftseai  ®sn§  ojgog.o  o-io<eeono©gjD6>®  aosaaio  ojgogo 
aiffinmoilra  *aiJ<mi)'):gjpa)aj<3)6)cno  ap|6)oa>ogfios)acrags)S  ag)^©1 
■ajcrr)l|smffi^o.  aaoggloi  «®otnola2)<ycaafflo  aa^oci^o  o^fgscrw.^  sl(J)||jo 
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•»re>o§«w®ifflj?\.  tstoo.fi  scalcnoo  ®oo.flssi<rni»  aruaaffi'oio  aioto.  ®<8,ocai«o»n 
itjoofflo  a2|-  <ofsn^  olAoaifuratlmcO.o  rotVol-.-Moicno  <oostoofi6taio  nj„3s>ffi?> 
s)tfl>o§tos>cajo  st-aicg^o.  «o<2)g \ifo  s0  n^^^gjpffl^ptoleeeonotm  <,a-jao 
en-n^  g2®ojo^«0b00'mo  rolcaiojfi^jl  tTUeacno.  gj<y  &scms1®1<o?  ag)$<rrfl- 
!yls1.a,0  oVooiootra-fisJ  oosno  afir'iojouasia  o^fflficwlrolcearm  ©oJjo  ®a>sn§ 
«ro>oqo  ooosntcwoiotffll^  o^erra  eitojcdg^sl  ooofqtsotrofflravatciM  araltaagj 

i3ta5t®.i0i7)<oi6iirjli3io.i3’\  si&qsm^o  csoismo.  a®£PO<»f<n  o^tofiaatlttfleoaono- 
rofioi  6tcS>ocr).\sroTofi«  tn)ono-'Di£»o<ur)|  afi|sit£bo§o9«cm<in  aaj® 

aiftassa-o  ffcOjO^IcBoSoo^ttiOcOiio  ojl|stcOjO§too  oij)OT>(S£jo  o®$<ofican s1« 
om«n.  go'SgjoOo  sooajoJ^o.ootWo^jS  aisco®  ts=oo.io»3  o.1'd<oqo  ci/ls 
atSbO§co?)  ojicrta  ojl-aioffllo1  \  fioesostco.osng  a^Aooo  cfcoaiosoQtogajo 
ooaKta.fi  staio  ooenaewsta  <B»*nnwMJ.|jjo  igims 
o9®m§)-  sjcrfl  si  O'Oai^rtffsoroQS  ato.os  sq®  ascai&l  aafflfiaiosreW 
sniqgaomstg-jg  <scOjos<^tf>flro«'rora>/)<5  ttwcMooctzocCM  s)<GiO§cTO»'a).ey 
(Bioo.fi®  s  ovocuosajo  airo  oito.oa.gffi>  oicrto  *<>ofi®S  'ioiQOatocnogjg 
s)c/>ooj<5g^ffiGO&  ^.Ttoogio  «td).ooo'FfrO)Os>caia>o<aio  a\ixflt;®g;}§«nBfi 
ascn.islow  oaoaaiermtrf)  sgoosso  m  ,/'ooi<5g-n<8GO<b  «3cniDOgn©ci5oqn>o 
sto.ocrxatrujoi.'oonsorolsiscajo  &g_jo  atahoagsroa-i.fl.i  ^©aia-oiaosnf  ffisoi 
aoento  ^icy-ooo-  S2§l®1c«jcna>. 

C.  V.  R-  Doc.  CLXXXIV. 

o.o||*<isik»1<o  Sju 

jajimsfn  oocaii  9.  v)7 l-offlosr^0 

aopi  oocrnA  *283, 

aonotuorofi  rrflKffa>®?>m.a  ojoai^i  ®r9>aiswB0§  tOacrntaSDODOS  ®sm. 
ajggDo  aiogDdwoi  ca.-<oS  (^aiooqa^sp  asmaJgESoaiog&iQoi^ 
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®ca.o®2iooopjo  o.(gaoonr>g^i>  ig-jauofol  cix-ojo  sassarioff^  &}Sn!(3.caflaio 
ro®-o.iaosn§  csxijforaosiciflo  aJosayo  oi.romlsia&o  gcdmo  QiajOga^ly 
croocnoajlaoo  ojcnsisajot&si’cajosrtg  (go-U  ni,t>loi„c>.pi  a>  a.iomo  c/a  ol-omjAis 
©§d«fl  6nfto^»y-»  mmssitncm  c&sTo.C'o  a>3>nig_jT  .fl.nicna  mmso  ojoa 
siafcosng  92$  aiifttos  ®-  (ggojoni’lraio  o  n.o'l^  j'l.oci  oipcna  ajlc®tuni«)(S)<&osn| 

(TOroloAQJg^o  aaten.i<gftaooJ3g»r/»fifl  no— rin  i^niioQo-j:p  pistteojfflKEo 

atogcrfofoi  (syoiofan  ox-pjo  giHO iio, (nil, i^o.»jn?lwo  nij^alA 
coflsi  acrraouiorafl  oolqwiml  acoaoio  igja.n  a  0  o'lgup  jqeicejOg&imB'tOaai^o 
si  (ffijsnf  qIqJOO?)  0002)0«*030l'3001;,  O.J'5f(3ll  '10'  n\)0a~'QfX313joruls1.0i»i 
.  [Asno^olnaio  afhioa  ailgl  oloMCns-.  ]£•!.  | 

c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CLXXXV- 

asausl^<a(J)^'J  '.t7;i-o®oen§'J 

QJOPJjo  II.  <&'tk>S<U>0  "i-ooa- 

a(J)arai32g.  A  ra)..ii@a  igroaraJrdlcrrao  P|D£(U)1<®  railirosiai^- 
(oraflsiaio  cucOiig^. 

a-iglaoToiocBoaaJiaya  ojpjjaDn'ioaolrOiO^eOooom  taoen&tth.  <?,aKrna& 
a$)anoa<ai  sixjimroisg-j  i^^ylcrro  cQ»<!m,iQJcns>&  c0>oc^<s«on,3C!(%o  a$m>o- 
orao  ®rai^<aoaQ^o  ^jsis  ®aoQj.ajj  gjsisg-jotescno  siaitthltssaoj  osiao  oocmsis 
tgcmlniaj^j  culsl^  (gg^emlgffioo  siotbOongo-ojcra  o  lOgljl^p’oltO® 
s>c9j06n|o  a®Sg-j§aloolrai  esas.  ssioaco^o  »vra  coo osroo^sasxro 

n_llsl^S)<S>05O|S)^Ll(IT?i  alls’ CE^o  .jyOOfflG&flilJWMSU^o  S)  -aiOgjliWOtyo  <a,sns 
«i5B^.o  cuocajj&gJo  -a^excqo  t&sool  ag^jylcooo^o  sijiic^aiiolcOisxftoifnf- 
TOamirruaot^o  a(J)£«n)  BiaTB^(l|  mlsoorao  aioo<$>s><0)06rt§  SfiojlffiS- 
ajoaroffl^oasojoni  ©sKJ)(EB«0e<MOQ/l|(tr)fflom  aionr/lio).ee<r»,  sarauooo 

tgcojlfli  a.iejg-j^o  <3.aioi3)S5t30o  aensocal^  (snsooiroi  ®jyog-^ 

igg-jlcna  igjfBog^dfto  (B-oioajoTOOo  a'/iaji  crjSRHtnl;^  (ainfril- 

oliescnoro).  ggoBgyoOo  a_i(af|ojo<ml|  a®  tftijylsrrflcada  (ftoiojcrviccaioroln^ 
a<m  Brisco  genflos  ajogj®  gDaojca  (BjoiosjosbOo  aslg^lj^  ecnato sn§ orr>- 
(tnloo  cgjjyog^i^ylsj&i  asoiocjolgjlaceesr^crortjilrfflo  sla>oai«fl«e«o 
ag)$(&fi  sQ<aD CKBgf^o  coIqqodo  airaOTmlrmmDliSjO^oaojsrrio.  cs.g-fl- 

6fT)l«0a  julaicqaj&iaa  BtarnsnsoonoloiD  cl®oo-  i@ojo  a-uofkuooonp 
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aslg^aioaflca  b^cssT^.j  a^oaoits^o  ®ra>o.  ^ailasc^o  aoqaa  sgas) 
sscaaisplcoTlaio  »gg  cnkiojo  o_jo<anscqo  jbesns^m)  n-nmrlaimea.r)fifm?n 
sraafl  soils  atom  ro5a4xLi1?jojo9.-^o  gnaflas  a-jraflaioallg  MraslaKTOf)®- 
6W8%°  s  aiAo88  a_®oo.  (@n_i^c^o  coles®!  araaolefco  asng. 

saDfli  aaoiggofloo  sum'jgj^o.oafflcr®  crilca^oaD.a:^a«o»o«w <&ecyo  orc&o. 
saiQjj&oroo  6\t8oo£^o  (momcrul^noaai  nnJ)y®l®aco)^  mlaocnocuroarsfl 
ajiioSjOTBOo  a  <000^0  (oiioleoscs^o  acusmo.  cm)vTnooi  arooggo- 

calwatroaUlifa-iigiffl^cmoatai  cOj<«fescaaocruo  «ra®s>J0(<(a?W<m1  a^gas, 

M.  Doc.  CLXXXVI. 

®O«|jc0)O^ojljOism  1)7-1  -OfflOfflTg'' 

DsngrUcB,  jiBciojarj^o  aaisuiicnoglanioaaffla-iffflo  cnogOfffio  ^§o 
^slca  aiatOnOQ  o^io-n-ffl 

( 85)a(uraaoOoaj)0»o  cOio ® ajj oep «3TraD<a%  aor»a;<8gg.o1<!^o  ^aj«9a- 
aootyo  cuocjjptnroloi  ni&o^jo  oi^i^-oaosng  aflujorj  smocaq  02^0.1  (oroD^crra 
a^uano  aj!)03,0jj;a%o  ojca/ojo  a^dia-inMug©  a.flroWoc^o  aicroogora? 
(C^lajaffflooossocYW  6aiOfu®oaaJ2ffi  cOjaiaraajroag^ffljaoOo  ajrarrora&l 
arasara'lnicusnsoaOTon^crnniao  qjoJ-  criacn— oaosn|  cfeosaaoroo  aro.ocra- 
cnofciolOTel  oxu^iajOcij^lcaotOicana^  c&ta”«<y(g}<5  (c/cjlojVo 

srno&i  roomiufliaiooooi  _a/loaiO"QTl  ^(BrcsNofl'OiaJsl  aa<®crn®Sk,locos<otPj)ai 
o_iso§offlorrol®2icrncnao  mfljaigg-joat&isns  ^ajomroossorru  seuoajrooffl 
aiais  d)3ej®caKLioag-]ffl3ffloOo  aaOTcroraslffl^srorofloi  n-i6mofflcoralaai 
ajarrolasnsoo  «rfl©3aorroci>TO)l->o  ».jQ>og.|ciO>Oo  giagengofm/lno  <*ejac/asuffl. 
ag-}<®aoOo  caoig^l.^  (SYaWlsJUBono  sHnjocr&  ,aow  a*c«QjaocrvaiI«ooo§ 
A(56jyoo  ajcrra  arflfflimocrudnsflao  c&ojsngcro  a<a>ogLjea>^o  ^§'1^  a2>a©j-o 
ao«n§  Bcafflffiocruo  cl©j-oc»~  (colcsaoavfflKnloo  sloocruo  o.ctx-oc».(8ybci!k»os=. 

a.©j-oo»-  mlffljaocruajo  o.®-ooa- aio2iclo7o^o  gQOTlmg^o  ra)l©3aocroo 
<a5£fO«mon§')^cna  acurooToll  ®ra@  aioionamaM  nabn&jy).^  (mlraaocruoio 
AsOgjl^j  fflosgj&o^stfB^o  ojl-njotol.^  oifflacicuoOo  slcoioaig  aasaooroo 
qj.000-  sIojooJ  oooqj  acfccaojsotry  fflffl1.o^ffiajo<a>ac&?6ng  ®osej*o^o 
afl-aiooWlcmm In©  8amlcra<®«8fflffln«A  a  its  otto  a  ao  <sra>=8«laaajai9«6n§ 
crncoflao  TOa®  ®Q>®«a®fflrr^aaicrK>  •ks&g-j’Dy  oJl jaio®l<o«laD  srsajcruja 
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(SdDooJOSPfficeoosjgiflsi  aai°i'lcuMcrflaiDc/  aiaoagtOo!  >81<n 0>;cr®  ®iwaw 
ciicrra  ajogfeg  nj&i  Esrnltffssipgio  caJ«jrro'ft^<''  noscnont<rr>  a.oigT 

OBaafflrDo^oajisajQ-riga^o  ao^mo^aso  '8Mol<srt5K§  (j)-^ |0g.^4c&!vu<Bgj- 
!®d  (gaJ’lojlo  sni0Qi(00aoj2Hi op®  julnmotuil  tjraiiisnlOTnisT  gt>tsnTOiO}g.1 
acBSowflai  o.isfisoamtmlapi  nj)^(ro?ja«sriP''.iy  n(j}Ul',Q|  itnlwnUjBfi.ao - 
Qalg  aJOcefenrm  ofl]oo^i0jaiD  aroOts^iicn  n;oiJ,jol®a^  .mo%.«w©?>  to.aacno 
s9)Sn|aJ06roit5  ctTIcdiocdo  ni.oiworaair'fflatiw  .1  mstaiopi  24  t  'aoiu.acnaioo- 
OTsmo_Tlgg.cs^o  ao^grorai.ooioaojOjy  awflffou/Jl  Kica'TWcA  scoacroacrio 
<s>?>§<ao(t& averts  ffiag^slcoioactio  (swa^nfc  Afffl'iHJ'0?|C'3o«G.  orra  «iast«n 
Qaafltffl(rudiocolc0,o^,o4o  a^Of^'l.-n  itnaaoniajygl  O3o<a><oma(0.p,xiisni 
aJse^a  (siss o9©l  QipfltaKPaiffitB^fe  (A  1 )  o ^ gjl o5,  oioOtoj 
(r\)diocolc03oc^<aoooa,!)  ^a35mao«oJoij,4oa<ftOa'i§  0011,1  nrn  >  Oj^i 

Ao^o  aoceoeego  ifljuo  o'!  pipA;)gs.pfflaarao  n  lowntn.  bmqjhMJii}* 
ndlc/arffll.^  atrolaatjiol  swnaaiasfwaaao&o  acjayni  Aj’ono'iafc  c/at,^  orw 
(8i3ScS»1  aiaflnDovdiocolAD^io  0<a,3§a«8esro«a<r®r#  wltwan  «mr D  - 

cbD^I  sEbtaijym  nirattMol  aapjH®n\;a'ioccl&,ooifta4r;  a^D^-p 2  j  w«(»aoi 
ffljugT  osetaaopo  oo®oma.)laa,fij  (Bias.nsilni.'flraaani'fgipio  <1*5^. 

<&o^an30o  aatooco^o  a'oilsajtdl  fwawnW^cvoiaao  insoiaafl. 
<yl.^  ooscmna^®oag.OTij)ca®aig^ii)  augooisj  yl®aaa4o  imarKifijoti 
a?®cTOctJcr\}^Qjaasn^aoo  ay^onosjoil  aa <0  I .>»1a ems  a araa ««  nfljaioo- 

emOo<mo  ffigitsol  assjOOTswjCo  acap'jtthi'roofl-o  laiaaiaa  aunjoaJl.gj 
av^^AOoceQ  a®B)0co6tsB^.o  ojp.n®m)diotDlAod^o  «wto,oJ 

c/SoAio aco  <yaosmfflo<9.ai;2j1oad&oenj  o.ipOiwcsaafliijj’grGj}  Oiirr><e«  <0<&~ 
ggB®oofi  o3ocftcocYPo<oo®6ma4  <ooJ|ji&o^«m30o  «a<e«cs^o  oil^uo®!^ 
©sotI.  aaogliscttfflj  ajei^go  au^jocowBOo  aola^  aoolcoi 
attBgjAOffltBrongft  ae«icnaaJ0<fi9am  so^Aoao^o  airoratml  amftootudioatfl 
cSjO^o  sft®nmaic«otQ>fflai>o  010 flan  aawRjSj'majAffiWjia  (OafiggitiacA 
O3o<&®aoo©c)®«r)aoo  siaajcM  (n)ooaco)oot®l|  &sToa  <aA3><s«  ggao. 
^489.0  Sat^ojl-Ojotolg-J  stol^  ffloo1®(B03aS)o  sT  (TUtilOOolt&O^o 
6><9>o§@ffi  sfflT^^raar)  ajo^o^loi  (rudiacoltfcocjjjo  «rtacaiaiaio«naJ 
raiOsroma&o  (tnlwajnoatnQ^iDo  arooOSo  nuScWo  «bcoo^1c®  jjjojo  aroo- 
ojospq^o  i^suo  coo&floio  mailoaaaa&iifffCE  ail-naoitKtmjflcffl  mtiowngjiaicno 
g2ffla)1a4ga^&  i^groaaai.'oaiai  c®o<a>ffl  cwo  aiaj)ca>  scwaocii 
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<i_io®!clcUaj^o  ojOTramoiscrf  s> -a: sr& aj  *&  a  o  <2.00  o  S§is')s2ffl3cna  aoctmmma- 
cSjooo^sl  sraciifflojroas  ccctiflas ctnaosKu^o srag^oosjHSi&agoconroo  caxosm- 
nfflCTOo  (85)  o_i(trTlcrDoralroo  (msKoansacrrao  eraa£oj(t»lcnOa/]©c  raosiros m~ 
siacnao  Aj&MormfflioKnoaarao  (ostiipIcSjMo (maosnoaacTOoajfti  ecaoajssKCto  . 
©.m^os^o  maslsi  eeocs^o  ru  ©gcoi  cm  roocmm  cuocBSCfsoaiio  ojoc&oi^o  aj© 
ffinoaMjfflocQ)l|ggi<2cLjS5®  arolanom  cmaf-yo®  (s&sosjsraOo  oj&icso  ©juagc^o 
alcuoai  ioooji  a&oaaisomjailcKnof  <Bro>Aig_jl©sp©.g!}crra  n-iogtoaicrn 
c9)O^Jo95>oo<b  roi'lioinigooQ  cYjleicasgia^si  jU6nio-Jc8jit)0as)m  oJIsl^ 
®<fls§1js|  ©aia©sngslaj<YUo  mas1;yl®o0ocfljo  ajflcirofflKixtjflffli  ojro©09|)@rn>l«KS 
aosanr>l|gg.  oJlooflnsA^  aj®!Q^ooaBfl©<a>§cna  sajrooeansjggj  ©<&^  <osn§ 
o&oojo  (8ffl^®pi  ©©argjpAi  ^|o  fflS6BBo®OTi  <osn§aJc/agaBBo  g»sai®<o«eao 
ca^cacaasQ-t^  a.n!>l6Kjm5Oc0j|ia)Q^o  <06n§c&cg^o  crllgl^  cosn§©©.ftteeo 
©ocxsmfiajo  ®rroo<nfl|  ca>f$«a>r>Jt9sai£j  aj'o'l6K5Kg©io>‘p<&c^o  (oiaiagsloca- 
gjpsl^j  ajloa£)®S  ©ce,£;©«e>etyo  sre>s1©e8®cQjo  Q_/lnro«nro(ti>l<oi  eioai)<oK»kii- 
®aoosn|® juare  c9jr®bce®oo©aD©«e<D06n§  caiosoaqo  <0iOJfflHu)ayo©e9>06n§ 
Hradlg-jlsaso^o  ajoqc&30§  aiixylgjlsIgjlRceoa^o  aag^slco/offlafto  roefra- 
ssoi  cmoa^gjairroaojlstg)  o-Osl^oaigl  Broslg^oaoci^o  xalocoflcYiafij 
asn8a-jgaffiocuQaD<^ioi  fl»1ro^suao«m<e«  junom/laico?^  ajcolcaao^afignai 
SiftcaaJoAo jU6n5a4<fljffl0fflgjpss,oi3a)  Biaslg-poiflocsyo  raiai oajaj-  ( 
(3racQjriajoc^c8®oo<?)  Q-ic&sggorolajnffilo-flLjaja  §D©>amo©o  sogsail^ffla-io- 
aioai  ojoftc&c^o  oooo^cTlaoi  Qcro®oj<e9o  oao<a>®oooiooco)6majl8g.ce9o 
caragjo©<®  aaoooffiOTroa’so  JhadgsusOo  gisosa^cro 

fiirolcftc^o  >Acrr)lfflfoocnDOTOn^  giao1cgn.pi  cOi(afto)00oj(raaffl>«tQ;CHjo  (©Icra- 
aon^dlcgncMocwt!)  .ftodarariOa  tagp^^rao oo  nosgY®©oQ>Q^o  aaio<a>«>©s 
am©©  o^rflwi  ao-ieattfraOo  ojojsgigijjo  s> jug$j©c0>06n§o  onoe&fl 
coogloicrflcrrao  ©jn^aiasa-i©©  ^gl.^.]  (■  Hti )  ©c&o«n§aicnw©o  sraai©n©s 
aoocsffl  asroctBOTsTloffiOitA  oistjA  (8C©«uffl®oa2fl|  ^§ogjSl®<a®oa^.®acrrao 
aj^  oraaifflffl  idfltTyj^  ®®<ifi)i8©©caiosn§o  g2©©)ci©ca«a^o  «9j5Jo(0iaJ«ai>ocoo 
©tftosnscB©  twaaicee  a5n)oco1.cy<m1a&ajg^o  cns<mofl.eelcn8©<ucnfB  rooiCj- 
oras  froocrooro  ©anso<Bfl&i©l<&©ca>06ngo  a3)g^o«ajffl3o  ^sl 
ffiaoo^o  culjoiorol^  ffiTOcsajoaeJSTOcrre  ©m  rolajlwraflcuromrolmniyo 
©a»85b1«A  a©ooog§,  roos^araglfflicnlcrao  cucrraojogig  g2<©ncttg£o 
©«a«c2)o  oosicroJIaolcn)  oocn4©nao.9Qo  &3oAmcnomoq»fflr)oJlas<flao 
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ffliaoKsoo^^sis^slcoj  i8ra)j5t*Oo«0tBo  wons.iroOmgjcrrso  rocnj- 

rooaso  (oos^roffii'l^gs,  ^jSji&Ooceao  laraa©  *0.140  i#B.Tormcr»o  sfiKaxofl- 
CB^o  OJ.DOSJrtn  fficSSOC^o  aol'DIDOTo  OliXBgrOTOTOtrflnO  mOS<&f90}OOSTOOo 
gjSCBaisns.j'oflcna  ropjcesagv®  a^njrow.aajl.o.o^.aoootb  ^jBiDjn^iaocoil^ 
aJ6106K5Tt§  '±1.3^  OD'IcfflWCn^J  CliolOJ.OfflDal^  &4SOICWil\)0  Cl.  <>>-003-  ODllOSflJj. 
truloQflmg^A  SliOjJgOIDgYromSOTlcA  b,  ffl^lWtteO-IBftpoaiOffl).. 

M@i  Rgg,  sjcnOTisOo^jjsl  aroAW’a^ta.icwjflni  atft&jltfoccfaiosHixoisncQ^- 
bocyd  <q>o  .nils)  coocqj al |j  5)©)0^g5)  i8ia«s>'5m<68Si.o  «ragj\ai<!<8boaflai1n8 

caflsPceaai  pages  ^i§o^isl  serolsj-.Ofi^o  cruo*s^tOjO®<OT!»lo»o  asc/anso 
OcljiJc&Oo  ^jsaai6in@-io)lcrTao  ^§rojoflnoaj®oe;B>  saalowono  ®rtj)S^a>&®s 
gt)G(o  soaos^raBOo  gQnmjyiOjOBfflacrta#  oioIcscbjobjcs^o  a^ji^crol 
a-M  ^s'1o2T|®§oga.  ffirmg_|(S803STOjB''(iA  wasa,  aajiic&Oo 

g2onoge®OY>sg@)  ifl!s‘]®c0fflOga.sn>s)aa7ao  ffuoa>cr>6Bis^.o  nj^ofl  siaooj^. 
«9>toi.98go  ajSc0<8caoiisoLjgv®oaiog3^aPiag.a;(i.i(Dio  oil&nU88}iO|j  ia®ya_i®g£o 
aiog)<»o<?$  HRsoolfWiSily^aft  ®-a-'®o  Qolosrr^mjloaociDg^A  ajcrra^'j 
sxSjcq^o  (O6^a)<9)ffl83ooasii^o  .®iSod\o(a<Sfflo8a  ®foc$oocTW 

c&lspcws  ®g&  oOjslTzfUaailna  nicrajj^fflACQ^o  ® ju waodaaio 

®®i6BT3cr)0|  gjfsssngcroroiloo  crflcnoo  ovarii 

(macQjffltaoc^o  sjrtoruooirrmo-jao  aOo<y§  aaossnaaMatt  ausBo  <e»ffl«ooo- 
o®o  (37)  ^<Bssn§ cmoroalno  ncm^cnoglM^gmafli^rolcnao  onJ)^m,il  cmacai. 
®<6oco^o  ag^<?>  agp-aiogiEao  a-JS&lgjpoo  ajgsgsQoagfiDsa,  (SojAcW 
(g)1^scucr)CTOn-j(Dsaa  ^^OTrolcJcid'lcnao  o4)Sf«jf|wacai®ce<»c%o  raarolaa  aisles 
s>gg.  <B:uAca>Oo  ^§trn®1ora  raanrogo  &§<ro»l<!$cr)lTOo  eracQi-a^ 

ffl<a>o^.{tiw)=9«)®a)g^Qjo  aJroknaomwaOooas  QDlm«n^)(rv)1oaocng^Aj8j|§. 
cmafloicrflcnao  ®a®<tng)  ^jgofS'Dioqo  a^tafl  <a)OffiO\fl«aco®(t» 

BBCQ)^  asqojdlcQ^o  ®oacn)l<aoo®®>  ci^rofl  isiatai^orawiowiflaig^o  -ajgo 
©*a>§1  a^rolBraco^  noofficallmogloJ  ajirofloeng  ajisoaiowooi  roogoiffio 
^sraraww^aig^o  a^tafl  fB«j)oaJosp<3®<g?i  flK&ftJgyos’oj®®  &g& 

CT39  80i8>g9«S<T>«!58%o  fflSrY§ait£b80®;oO<sra^o  fflBfflcmg)  cmoocnasragnaA  <ftas- 

so|orr)  cmnaisyKjflai  sgisljyosio&c^o  aju^fflsaoenii  ooos'kj&s  secnarado 
isS^s!  SJ'olgjoai  (sojsnfo  c&ocojotbOo  a^oincnao  ®iaaj<e« 
ct\)89j€o  asnsaflgd  tsr?D<^  roljassi&ogceoofflacrrao  gi§o  o-iliolgtrogfflcfeo aaan- 
mV®0  aalasmjCwloQOcn^i^sl  goffl'W'lcro  agrowflcfl 
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OQSOB.^imlffloioOC'Baaio  SKJtoffBSlfflS  trUftlSo  ®?1  £$ 0(75(0) - 

gjOffliw  atom  laKs^cftffaog  aJ©o6roOTa<t$  rtoliTBooiwsyoffloatcrrao  6k»ootb&1©s 
©  a..i  o  ora  ouj  Oxanas  ajgglwTrmlpioaj  aaosaratrua^  cr^eMf]<yocYB§&gg 
aqcooslfflCOK^mlarao  otaroouiocosmi  000140!  ataolntwoenf 

cosceeanol^tsca'oacfflcrreo  wtaijooaaio  t&odyo  ail.ato  oltyoai  92(roogl- 
aozifflj  aiffitmroffljo  92g}om®ooui3am  aqaioglaoMsSoilarao  ruaraa-JOteacm 
0001401.9a  ®3ScO®l  on.n'-’aavo'ioaitfl^o  ©.atgl  c/sai'ooioooo>srnajlag.<88 
®as<eol  aie.iT-'Q)  aapt^gmso  (Stdataa  asotoailiyaa-jces  ioosBjflsraM  aoqg& 
saojoixsBB^o  ©&o§gr©  coJtal'd  gj&joraioi  -ai§sm30o  aacooc^o  gsssral 
sgooaseas  swsl©c06'cs2Jo  (88)  a.  tl  s!  n , ^  ©  &  s  ©  <»  ca;  c  ojOcesaeonaissieOo 
ajo©cft><3£^o  cfegosn.tsre&'lrai  tfljsn|©<0>§lise'o.i;^ge§afl©ifl©c!jjo  micocoaooi- 
sraOo  fiQgjooHsi  ©.atopfl©.©©^  dKtjS^Jceeoatm  »g&  ^octystreOa  c&d^jyl. 
.ryarra  cosBrnslacoac^o  caioQjtoiaaio  cafkBaioaa^tai  c&ejig-f]^  ©taogwrol. 
rol<es<ni  ajlsl^acs^a^c^o  <ff©sl©«3c^o  g2«SB©co  (sra&Msray. 

araaocoil^aa©i©o©c9«  ©.ojg^lacTOc^o  sacrnoglcsorap.igg  ©ojjotbOo  aq 
cnaglscrafiiOiflolratrolocabcQjo  ©ju^©*osn|o  giaotoa.eooQjo cS^iSijxjfflOToxo 
©Aoansat©  ms<Drafl«9®lcna©aiarao  &<m  tvuoouooo  e>emo'v>)  aiolca>©*osn|o 
aan'lacToocmooanp  ©©csncc^o  (8«s<es)lcsTO?l(tm»ora?  a©aroosn3o<s!lai(03- 
acmoOo  010140!  ©ai§''to<B<a>oa©§.efl  e)a*09$$0  omocootaotoeniailflB 
atmaojospacsoogtee  ©aialoofloio  tsa-iocalcetsac^aaarao  (©cajraonoo  aiogl- 
euas  B?aiOTa0o<9Se>  ©aoJaaiajo  asnsotanaitoiaacrrao  ^‘BoatatarttOAOo 
©©.esa^o  (0)l<raacnfjylo4o  Braolaaflg^  si®6©3©a  <ruaj,sajo  rolgi®  setstl- 
aag^o  S6,'9CC^0  xtSorol'B)  tsta>^c9jg;l©s  arose  <a)0O>la8(©e8eajg^o 
afl-atofflcqo  asreocQigio©!©  ^§o  oJl©!.©  gipjoaoitcrao  jOjgrarroloiro'lcirao 
©aosfO  aareocQ)  taraaiorvio  roilroffirog^olcojladWicBJo  ©..cuoatac/Baaio  e.«nl- 
acotol  aecaawa?!  ssanomaa&o  asgjfloonoatOo  <BtaOTsoaam©ca)  qjIojoqoo 
©j^mltoltssono  Qjoainoog  000040!  colo^truloaorojj^j#  ^grartsloia^aia 
£§o  a-flol®jy<fl®o©fflCTrao  (©!ttsaai^lo2>  stool  ®lce©ce>o<o$  000140!  ^go 
Q-flicDg^oai  oa-ioaaotoi  .ml  o>  motto!  aiolca  gog^crra  t&ts&g-jro  atorritaloa 
sOTiai  ©mara  ^§0  aj'lola^jeSffloaaanao  t©!(tBaco^ol®l_a^©sa>06n§ 
000140!  aolosrojoroloaDoo^©  ^grotrolfflJffjyoaiooDoailg  aromggD  ©m^y- 
soaioOo  g/tnlsaiol  00004  tolataiasasg-Jocrnatti!)  SRSxBKDCQJflffl©!®  oiloioaoo 
«a>5pl.jyl©l«88onr)  moi^olacacrreo  caii(3o©c&06n§  aolosnojOruloaocogaA 
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Averts  ^go  a-Holg^oatl  (8,1  lOtaicrraAoicvrao  ama^w  jOjgfmrolnii  loaolsrtiwj 
(sraainsisrolcrrao  o-ilsltfjsl  spJ§o«®oo,o  A<&'>A't§A..oKns  orilasrnjtrulooo- 
o^jOag-fli^rtCAaaio  ("Ml )  n  \.s*i.ts)'qo  svsitoot^o 
aJos>QQJ«ms>£?!crrao  nJOSrmnOgjowfti'ftK)io?i  ainij0,go  (sotd 3j«!ra0o 
aiisiocreo  ASK»<m«srfl  <s.oj  001.040  ao  'OAHOajd'PCK.'Kro  ■•>  iAit%§ojo  -Asnsmao 
^,§o  ixj0ffl1g^omocofl§<?’3>)  om.moras  o  notmos  mm)©)  n  iAO.&.A.d>oijn$ 
msngroop)  aloi'YUo  c.nlowjorinr.oomcQ<i  <v  nti^'ljo.i^aha^ 
gam)  csojrao  (oAmoioQor3)o.ynpn;  n|V»>©.-o>OAc«inrar)  ^©raOffiim'krrao 
a<*os>1  astbocw)  ool  nsnTjO\n0oorn^or)lcnoo  50,^0  a  0<on«w«5  <0^1  *oU,o^ _ 
oHas  oj.'olec&iaiG  moAS&jflmo.^  eumioAOj}  ojlHora.i-onpjjMj},  mogoraoigiAS 
a>&1cori<0ffiajlA&  o.nn<n*c%o  tO>g1con</KoO«»«t  ^sl  siiTOnm  id enj'i u&fiwsro- 
6bb^o  roo§n®i>©?scr>6!Tra^o  ^ab  a.flo^|  cois-ljonsio  oitOa<o.^o  mm),  til 
aooAS  msg^tfiicV)  ^lG^*'O!3''/'oA.0Asn',(m  n  iriroo  n.iAoVlorw  mao) 
cnicc^o  o_)onimo|  nomjol  fn,§rmilffl5i«oiJ j  n-iAAirow  maoi.ixiDAtOi^o 
(siad'lsms  asoiftoAou  oipiIow  mWwU'.&oejgo  wwrmai 
OdShvsxnvaio  aag^sIcffloAcr&o  aiaaaMcrb  Kiuocnai  to WTmAmotyo  «8CQ)o5aftft 
a^^a)cuasnT)AoocQ^o  AOra^aia.iOfftoifoiCTaM  .0i«Ag.{1  j,j  o0-&)3i&ifl.pisgng> 
*a46^ffia2)oa)siST?Oo  Aa»  ^..o;o  pojo  lAe^Ayeinjsiiov'iSjaa  tj»P«»c()>Oo 
caaO.^'ISjgg.'Ey.a  0-0040  ®a^o"Qnoiffl1c3)AcO-oai|  qi.'uI airmdioaniOjo^rowilm 
c&5^)ySj2jAc9)0g'tTO)  ege^o  AAaig-p5|  (Dmj-oljoi  £g,aia<B.i.iA®^o  <^on>. 
scjrooooO^  ce>oa»p.flrsl®0-#«0  mco^olanoA-^  i^ajo.to  oaocafl^  o.inO» 
M®ai^@  a{goQ  L«)(aJ|ym  asiotoo®  aitfgp Aim  araan^alja^  ttimaraaso^ 
ajei^go  ffiMo3)6Wjeo  Ajajcgfl.£y  c^ai.'Dma.ojcoiffiTiaJlafi <aa  cuaUco)  ®i?,Aai. 
^rorolo®  A*offfii®lfflcTO  mlsjo  AAoigjp^  ojuDot  ®fflAai^gmo  afloitWj) 
cAlQjnffl1co1(oi«c9®ororol(ai«caoosnfA  jxicrt®  AAea>«o«o  Aoe/loso  gn^a/laianj- 
al|  (uoAjylsiiflscqjo  aag-j&lcooamog^sl  aOjaioalj^lfflom  aa.ocuoa1 
egeaxai  (tsOftBojeocraa^Do  exsiss o  iiStesfo  (^6uo  ©sojoja  (t>«9eo  aiaflcn) 
aaAai^coyoTlm  (sr§>o8©lQ2'®ITa  ssroo/la^gga^ii  OT£e>©$ylgg.s>cafcejo  ggoo 
^fflbo  orodjooolc&odgo  aOjMOro'ljylAscrn  OT0«raaJ.un$&Aa2J00^o  (WO) 
<j*0(b«b1«A  Aoueflqao^®)  ffituffllas  cuo<9«a<9>Oo  «*|  ajgofiOTwlojfifi, 

aaj®0  WdfH)^J  OJ9J  ^§Ojo  afljcflvffl  ffiOSOSjOTOo  A-Olg^l^  cuaitai 
©ajoocA  cuocalcilaia^roo  ummosai,  n  jansrAajAnoaAm  rolraaimcwi 
*4®*  «(tna<9o  «<ft>o§aio<a>&fl«i  t&oajeultHao^W))  viis<89  oaajm©scp)o  ®cr)A© 
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ffMoejStraOo  a-PLico;  oJsmsDisOo  floai^^orntErflnrs  cpcnjffllscmog  jSj&iSwJi 
cq)ooqD|  ajgoo  fflO^gtnffifflcSiOBo  (gtao!«mos<ftsis  railttBojogLjIffl? 

■§>gyo-Oag.  nroAoioco'loftodg.sooorao  _ai3nic0i©?>  ajcmrooiscngj^oaf)  cruaLio 
aTItfto^rfooorao  custss  OjaicnomlocAoffoaaiio  coOsposcoo 

^suggs  oipflcai  aapi'j’gyg,  tOj-iOitW  aw/lc©  iooA  rooaoso  a,  j  (aiSeaooo. 
S)(DS)S  (BiYifi ©cs^o  ©i  s') eft  sIghs  laarMororai^jaifflmoTlflji  ojhj 

jgjgo  (BiTSDQjSCfraOo  S)  alCpfl®  JlQOQ^o  tftOI  Q^gO^'TJcOiOQjfj  (sglS'lg.pffliMC^o  (Try0! 
WcrasB&'losarna'o  si jHQ&csian&sMi  gc/soSjOTuOo  «-oig2j1gjp«o9sc^o  gotofl. 
cragr^o  atgis)©  ffiEj)aJPJ0cul’T3)0(sj)l|  ac0)tN3<onatO.>osn§  <srooj©©6)o06>oer>§  q.kdj 
cmtoilod  stasixj'^osjo  (Bajoow  ffiojgnsioioc^ss  oiraetxuoOo 

fflorarajfijiRB'ataaJ  ®affKa.i0«©'s5Bl©i  oJoigfa)Oc8)3i8fl<ft 

ntCbosir^  airc>xs2)ai<Y0ii  (ibasiffla.io0(ni«njl(o5  cOionroio'lsiS  asYiioailgjp^Offjo 

Bias  «9©SfflO'nflfcj  nicnan_iDco'^rna  <sg%®r<5)'X>  ®ro»).OGO<Tnanna  iSjjjjgSig^cSjOfflo 
ffnj6mscs)aicnao  o"0c,cvao[2n  p  i  OTOTWlomroflno  imoMfi) a  oj©ggc£k®cfliosng 
-aflocaflaioftl1,}'  t&OeaoooA  s>_aKvn>  <8tftD§®o©s)S  csa©)®fo'l<flffi  caoaiqaoajl 
roflttBfficn^olcail^oraroiiOsno-igfjio  ®aoi»«9eo<0j06ni|  fflAOgrolflicTjlcrrao 

©.ocftaao  ®3Oc35ilfl«9s)0f  iOo(!«»c«5)Otij|j^o  cftoicyl-fli  o<yiy<afl  ©taoa^ 
O’a'lajO'wlfflCi®  o«!/o  imataflcm^no  r5)©<ft©cn  <8cfto§cofl:alaolcr»o 

oJIorjkdoW)  ®<0i06f^o-icna  cgeftosoOstOiiBCB  tO)(s^©1con®J 

aflaiaj^lmonB®')  dj^n-flgg.  fn>&^>a5hKb^8«>306)-D  (swg-jsT) 
ojISifflitalpio^l  ojsraoooecTo^TiaoO  n^Aojaodloftart^tanooo©  cftOaipfloj- 
ao.aol  ojpjW  ffian-iygKD  <ft«ro<o®  aw>  /’lc-a.isjaA  'gochgico  ®w,& .&<o.n<oJ 
i&oci.ipJlpjaOiao'l  a_i o A g.jljy® <7305110  WfcepocjgwuOo  (PI)  g>Si>aj|j  <BeftOo 

jyocraM.  eftoc^wwOo  (8c0>gai©'l®[0,c&o  si  aia^acoioOo  aooglfflfwjcnam^o 
®6r*ai«&N*CT5SB«%o  ta>gQ«nQ}$>oty>lflnBo  Wlogj^  onncgjooQ8o.o<o  aicrra 
<®aaO®sooloT0o  a  (nag®  ©•wssscnoglffli  jOigo^sl  gcoloMoarosgES  o-icrra 
KtmsBBcnogloJ  j^§<oto)lfflfiJoa8.«n.i!05o  o®gjo(Eo-i<03ojaj®s  (ftroaocr)  ai©l 
s> <&ctyo  (rnlgsaioniTOqj.aggo  cftlsPoWo  ojs'Isotmqo  fosng  eftoaaojgg.  <&©- 
ceoOoA  cftQg-|o  -OJgjlSiiio  <8»sml6K!K8  Qllgjjo  Biaayo  a®§g!@>  o_flo;y^ 
oft ©m® cio aicrra  ag)®1tB©oq  ^§l.a^6)8ft06n§  ^uoaitoO©?  aicrra  aiaculas 
colcrrao  ^§o  ^j§aro®flac)  crucejo  cn]caitan®o95>sro®acrrao  oasosO  ssareoift 
oj Fl«$  «cfto§,eocfto  or^cftaifoKoloa  oa©<ss>oo©1©J  o^frooaao  <sa_i<5  /^rilgjoaj- 
(0©)s1anp4o  Jtuoaicalnjo  o&0TjeJ3can|  ool®«9®c!^o  j&go  ^gcrrmlao 
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C'Blafl'olatflfaJ  a^crra  ctoImuo®).?  i  oaonKon<tj?cnlcn5o  a  ifpoaw30s1a.is=l<eo) 
aOog-j'soajooJWdJgos  cfc'loflolco.lfflta.giaia  ^§0  gn © s ^o^-jra,  0 ©wroVra 
a>§°  ^sltyo-Dcobcs^o  mo  otto  a<fl»noe  .p^n  \1$&  rn)4oton5Wo(J»dJ«>ao«8o 
oj  torn  to  osaojiri-ion.il  trocbniocicliejocij^sitoioio  qipHcoj  awn'ijf'sDYri'  Asnitfist 
awo/ftc© jotJ  ©-ronco  o.iScW  a  oiara  ©oijo  oiQ«Ji.0,0ti.r»(n0r«i  (BK))j^<o>(n£ 

ajlslo^  SlAglsicOsiCOJo  ■BlB&'l^.p^dDnQQjfl  aS’l^.OiOo  tOiKJienrfKWIWfiitft^o 
»3m®a«a  fflcnflttaoaaisfm&j  i-m'jOtgoio  ©.m^pi/Kfloraefiiorrao  SiDimisg 
«>A3sn§  aanijj.jnsirp-ai®  BcOuio  ft»ui  rorosffl.Oo  <Bavem7>o"aO|  a.i'lostgjg- 
s>a!cna  e&OoaMQjio  ojoo^,(K)ooA  oi.-flrOTOAnen^o  aosanocnuii) 
o4)£pao_i®3o  oi(fffl.5ii406)umoo  a-.flsootAS  ^<TO>0aigro(jaj<i)oi0l(mo 
ainmojjJiaoOsicfflmBo  sisai.-olas  ntuB.ss31--.Oa  aarfmc^o  ttrf).S'o°l(ofoxa«e«o. 
sifflcrrao  jSjgTOndicrncnoo  nO^-Ofr^io.o.cv  ■sia^fj.p^  rnlmsioiyjg® 
&s>Ar>6n§a  djls  mi  aar/lco  nooitfg  ^5010  43kia(4ajgj)o  otajfflH 
apjio  aiscoarrflcna  01  ch-ua.otyo  o.oira'lsi'ttosn.iio  mogOo^  «Bcr>«ro^o 
fflorvftifl.  «r)s5n^o  (■«•>)  <0.1:potoi  oArtSfltsirg  o-OsoaicoInjaa  cragOitBo 
fe0jS  -ucrro  oaloilol  '6T-aZ£agnsgi>l  o.iocopsia-osni  Sftaio  <&,j^a4®_aJStt4o_iA 
d:cn0o  ani'locytBaiffiaitj'^  .asmioa  o_Po.aj«jo  s)a.i(tBa-jOa(ziD«imainao 
(SOTaao  ogg.  ffl<cvg,lMra0  ^sissi^crra  a3^gI’c?®«T)«n30o 
^go^sl  a_io<aeax®'cro  mtcu<ik  asngons.'l  seol^rm  nvm>smOa 
atfKmgjoacna  Biaolsirog-tisiDsmsifflcrrao  autism  ©stcioa 

oAsl  8goj3  c^g^tisi^isnS-u-aiDoanao  aiefiflo mjn’iooo1«aod^o  ffloj».'las- 
otj-ocA  cr>o  (coca  sin  neo  cuofl ^aoiao'^am  &emaet  oilo^fo  ®a.iffl3®oOo 
ao(s®ojoac  cunjIcaffiaan-cp^^sm^Q  ,a,fl>oom)joa1  qgffloaajoao** 
rail rosai ao an) o_j©o  a«i>(B<o^sua®cn)AaJiafl*0Sao  ^aooni  o^snSoj* 
fflocaaso  cvnoQjoil  Asmara  m  om>db  A6fgo&0  aosaaio  «oi6n§o  wcrwro^o 
jgros  -ojlculffllmnoi  ^go^sl  sj-cnatasians®©  «-aicn?>  Ao&josxfcoenj 
ojqj  iyAOffl(sn>neio  Q-iosisromsg®  aQroagloSaoknao  o^Sfcros&'l  m*fl_ 
cessions®®  aurraojogfe  Aaio0«yac»oeo«oB$.  sa>£  acrrOsimoonottAs 
Ao^oaTe^o  (ml^oo^olca^  o-HsI^  fcroogfe*,  aoc^Oo 
ofljuoffl  i^ojcto  ®Ks§asi&  aojensoswcnBai^  adc&otbOo  sto^o 
(siaaimimfflono  a^oqosiAosrtg  mMaua^g]  as 0a<o 

cDoaoasmailaa^  <oo^mm  SimSmS>& 

®a3l8d^  «R»aJfijocDno8:j§8«B))  sra ocaA§aq0  si-aisy  ®aaJmcuoa4o 
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II.) 

а) cEb<Ba_i06>&J  (gragjosi®)  cuanOTeOo  rosuosmsifflcra  &®$OTn 

б) S)ajg_p.Aj  cejf^g^l^fficSja^tiDtBliolceacm  n^ocrMDcnbSBOocWo  c&oaj 

cuffijcarafl  (rooi^roosinio  rD-flffacnoflHSgj'Oi  «c&o§©t;nW1c03a<v>  (dT3>g3.e-s)g 

n_nsl;a|^«i.§1  qj o q a o^tO.DAj'lgjls'lgjIff) cast tsio  sjOTlaag-ino 

tuajj^go  csoaosfflc&g.OjOj  ©  .ai  oncost  a  cftoango  ratcaji&oaaio  ©aogofflo 
Como  OT)©a6u)S)cscni5o  tmeoltxul^.^  ScO)0§ai3^.AmcastogD(Doio  (»^)  ®aain\u; 
<Sa_!D6)fiJCQj£y06)ffl)  »gg.  Oo1mo.Jo  a-J  D<2nssjl3§,0  S300fflDcnO^  <Bal61f1slc0SI 
s)ca>osn|o  c9jrtuso36uos)g.]<tBoioOo.tr>cnjaD65aio  oJ^^T©1pio>qfflai6n$l;o;j 
<Bca>cn<DScaoac&osr^o  gaTmgksomsl  .oTl^asTuD.-m  ooscrr^sgs) aajoa&j 
<B»gJ0©©1  <310  cgj  f03  J6W3  s.  j  CqD  ^  gjSSBSllD  ajn.'^igQJo  <T>Sfi3ro>lc0®©c<M6n§ 

CIDoa^©li2D<D  <gn'B*n_lS)<0'^o  C'aoc0j®.T)0D0  3^on)aJlgi§.0Q;a 
<23^^®itn(0c0jS)<D^o  £hg<oYal<o&  afjjOojyl ^m'jDg.TorigjOimi  Ajot®®) 
cSj^.0  ajffllcO^o  aijQjPolcflsncrr^o  o},s>o-a.ifflicra  «ar,«Ti3;?sn6)S  «veo,&o 
(©Ifflfa)  BiB'.aifflcOstsrnsiacrwo  siamaOTPiosxo)  Ago  ojIaTiOcCaVr.)©  Gamas 
.ufflOSfi^o,'  aJOcOsisiAosng  raCD'Qf.'JtovjxiaAOo  asioOscQjo  <ofl®5acnr^o'lsj-’l;o^ 
©mi^crra  ramirai®!  ^g  ^aOfiifl^ycno  OLJo«oKBKns-gn>  a.->ai§ 

a<jo«n.T»ffl^ps><»  aiBo^lAfflcftOffl^o  <$aroo&'kii  aj-oflcttg^o  ^go 
^s'ltnOrjjg&n-j  &o<oo  cfthmcoa  AOfinana-asnsaij'lx^  aciraotOsOcai. 

olaiisnifflaarao  (gjjyag^A  toflspffgjijBjA  (C/oj’lo?)®  Gi2ion.tffloaaJ2m.ooa2i 

juIoudcoO  <^<inmo3®ais1  ^<roorn<t»&$g^  sra-oH-ii  o.tapp c> cai^D ssi ctjI <.rro o 
<a>(aig;jl<flos)*06r^  ^cnooa'lsjfii  c9>aT!<flf8<0)Oo  ftcr)3«as.1ia>  sieiv.ga!gi>  ^omoOo 
a)croo2--oaoffl"i|  io6rt§oiA£S3jcoo  jOjtOoot  ^cOjOffliqo  uitvcno  cns<m  aiora- 
caoaoasraOocoao  <£b«Yi«ee  <o>o«n&<&oo.nffli  c&oi  g^Lo  j  casmoM  aio'TjD  3^a*>§. 
(oOfflaio  ®c/3a3io  aoo§lffll&oo6i5ft^o  <oan|jai<ft  ®?ro«stsjo  mo6«&flcno:p 
ajcwflosng  ojIsoajcalAjga  <do§d®jo  .afln«na?ee?lif’o  o.j©oie<mo  agg 
aajAc&Oo  0f\)Ea,snacrt3o  cnmso  fflfti&cmcfflcBseroefficrao  mjsa>So 
(©Icrngjoa®)  gjgo  o.fl  olcaail^osmcrao  o_i©C6OTKm  cu0cek5)<a>06n§ 
£®1<3Qffl©1  ajasnffiaisiBCQffraai  @.o  oz^idcnotaowsw 

d-Hgaa^o  fflOOTTOOTgtfflArKio  ijsts  (Sjmstsegnasffl^n©  ffl<tfla»o<m.. 
coigyosxm  aosroral  92  <o1  cOffiano  tafias  seaossBOocesio^ffls  tBsmocDHcaocoTrocfio 
ajg^jo  fiocrofflajostai  oslceiuaQacnso  efe®ro®ca;o  ci)<t>loa;o  ai-sjptol.eaorn 
roll ai  oraaiAcas  (94)  a^dlc®  crvasbSo  aggg)  gacrnsxmgjoo  crflQ«<iw>- 
ftniaacrrao  ^§<w»W  a®g;jo<Ba_i3fflo§o^s'1  a/l-aioal^  cdIosucoO^ 
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oiansrofflocna  tCboijy .n  0.1  tfliacao  Gfiou  .jjjiioiu) .aisitin-iwO) onffaao 
aie/lc2)(roraaioancSjOc|go  roil  esc®.  1.0  aA  roooot&sn  r»o  oipfloiGO'.f'i.. 
fgss&cBism&a  a_f)o  Qj§offla.iwai:Ctt  cmiOiQ.iooo  .OJ?n*w? 
cSifflO'Dcro.joijn  ^gTgDoao.  iwa3s!.o  ou^ninO.ooaiD^o-j:  ime.o  finrooi.'Mpoao 

fflOQo  aaJbYV^o  i’XMOiffl.iOo  o  (J )  P]  3  (SaJ'OT  O^S  <  rflofi.O  I'XJiliSi  jOj-jo^sl^  Jitfl. 
Ulutfflaiosgvnjffl .cucro  <0on§  ox-asp1^  T5Svaroy%o  crJ»b3^Vwn®mo^o  a-A-HsaO- 
gfp^4  omJ);^0810-1®30^0®  afl-aioiolpj  ajly«ixjj1«.£qs2?»  &  sHtH  w.o"l  «l.w- 
aocHic®ffl>fflOOf)c^o  we1®  Aoacri!>o\i^.'iffl«ii^fflOr5cql|o 

sraauarao'jjOiflScggsl’W'  o-jjniroj cooi^iolsj'xa^o  *j>uPkoo;o  .vcojjj] 
fflcQJCQJo  cs  Diaaios’tt^ag^  eniaU'iTIniD^^oJcOooig^oj'o  awHawa'I 
oraoQ-jraOiaofi  (^cnoatus)  o'j%o  sli otd o tt'cvarai  oiwt2\j]i)/'o0s)jiMmDo  crjltjj 
o(j)tf<ofl  ^pjjojaiooian^  roasW'iioy  c/3u“a>®- 

onotooxiJoTnQ.rieia.ffl^^o  !»o^raw»®.a.ooo^«  1  <i)j>t.i046i^o  ®aq- 

5) o005fnfflacn3o  aaaMoapoaowJsmojlpnj.waScfyfflSJiijbl  tJih'lc%^.Gi btmaaio 

6) 5rtB(03c6«)o  sjd®  orv>  iota  col  c&og^o  aocnjPioiotfiiaiOToaiaoisv'notyo  rupflca 

ffiaai^gEg  jjsna).aaouorxKiii  0 e> 00 3^0  o  10 (louse sgaa- 

aoai  ajroaa>osai©JcLi6)i5o.iia,ooa7>a}*^o  ft.o>aoiJ3>«<ooo3«iw  amalna). 
&J0c9OffiY®c9OS3aig^nQ4o  2.g.|iJjOW,0)O3;o  61(3)  601  jaiiol  Sty  o  nuJ(Diraa)')<6«(!JW>rmC!%o 
cnleje9esi2o0ffi  -aJcoraicggP.i'l  « 1  -g jl - o'l «0s3 foi  1  oi  sbcnao-iufon^o  <&spl<85snin«(K> 
aaig^ncqc  oDlcaioil^j.  &>i>  .aiaanuo^Ou  aaowano 

oiBOTDazig^o  i0.«^ jyaooo^o  aiau.  oatuj.aooo  .jOtaa'nciJlgaffloji  oaloil. 
(dloaTIfli  cusfflcao  (3<a;o1tafl<ai  a.ao.imrnoa  saisil'iB/lsjJ  6K0j06Y»$aicrra 
(srasl.2^  SrijHDU.cyD.0  63  S  a-iodloJ  aQjjylj  J  ffljuafl®6\T|o  ffllsfljo 

ailajsffi/lDiaotO®!  iPioro®foirofflcOjS)00  niooi>«rci>lffli  eicOjOai^Skojcra  tateslgyl^ 

(95)  fiRsoojyo#)  0  aQjOoj^lg^  aa«>rojCTgi(DtQ>6)aio  si ^xioil oargo  n  i©oo 
asqgjl^  culsngo  o/lejcwilajaatool  arafltjiaW)  cora4<t>liaoA  ^crraaojsk'ootyo 
ajoejcno|  cocaj,  dlsicoos^o  <B.aAo.ai«8«m  oocn^olfflonca^o  <Bra)oami<s«8»o§<e8 
fflcu&n«flfijo<eol:£j  eaasioasrafloo  aaflanWl  coa^rolaoi  <^<naacu6)®<^o 
ODogOscmoi  qj8aaaai<ftcana&j(na  oqosojujoobjksIcyo  cral^o  61*0. 

Ssskp  nruaioa>l<&o<£}o  ®Bcm&jaioemai  OTamaaiaoooqjo  oie.ito  sg,aoi!fmi 
&scnM  fijgffiaaaifflaiai  ose^roffloocs^o  ajeftco  gjssaoai  ajanacooisoi 
s)  j3j«gj<ftooES)ooa^o  cB(D)oaJosp<B<aoo§c8«  fflQ]&1ajriojaoi0«n  ag-jceasroxOTC^o 
«®sm|cu®lcqo  a-i(O3OTi®l(0s(!TKnroa^o  coosoicuonsa  tSirotoirtrcojo  oolejisosa 
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IL) 

-aj  wrongful  ^ too  tail  ai  acnaojoroilccyo  ssamroOocMrorDxmo^o  aylsror^ 
6)<930§g®  a^)^0ffiQJffll6)S'^o  (TUBEhSOjo  oflofe  £,gajo  ajlffilsiTO^  <06n§O!<ab 
ssoostro^o  cnoso93cn«isi6^.o  cno6i.®jlcno|  ojaaflffiGOf  gjIsoojoaO&jgs 
cnogoroo  ajfDo^fejjsooirao  ffl-n(w^aia.i06)tOa6):^afra  fijaio  (OjOgloatOTloaio 
ffloaoMo  ooIsbbOo  crutftSo  o  msoitT/Oilaa  *6)c0(scq/o  ,  roomoQigjo 

aojicrtSo  rasaiBOoJcrJ  cnj^oDgof)  goicTlaWifflcnJoOo  iwa  2000.1  so  ooqqjo  staol- 
cqD^  slojoai  aQjtmorvoo  ft-tsmmoilns  <aso  aoiwocool  ofleoacmroOoa 

rnlsssOo  ojl jajotcTl^  OTQicoiroOoBjOjns  »sp1.flj1«fi  ai<o!6>OTD«rr)6)fflcrrao 
ifljgjcn  o.iomrofloa  (Bracolaargrio  OTSicroocacnD  <onffia<r>^o1caj1_:2j|o6)c6b06n§ 
(SaJ06>i0jQt^o  6).a)CQJ.  dlStOui  aJOl  ®3O36ffua1(0?i(TricrKo  CYVjffibSfflKJpaB  cucm 
®3)SB<a>t£'l6)S  nuab 86512^,0  (BiS.SOjVtSW)  (81dc®<ae0£^o  a  oiffli. 

(oo^auoyiooosn'u.ioal  (ruoooojio.  (C^<g;gT|©c0iii. 

c.  Doc.  CLXXXVII. 

^(CBsm  aoan<&  -111.  975-000601“ 

aocj  oocdjA  4 — (i.  c&arol  14.oa»-. 

[_cj_is(ToqjlOj  oooOook/)  ^g.ctbmslgglfiitosis'rocee] 
a&6><3)-o£»06ng  a^ogocaliaotruo  ^©j.ocw-. 

OJSrfW)  OOOgfflE&Og'mloS  sla^jDjr'JCTTOOKiaio  ajoaooio  cre@.ooo6n| 
ojcrmffl^QAOca.os'vg  jjjpjraKnoocrJo  o-iofinwo  &:p1<36lttr>ffi)r]«B  goB&lfflffljaj 
ocsjocrusraralc^mooorii  ®acrrooT;1"®oo_iosrmtg  oc&oaojsrarrolgjgo&crolocin 
oj «» <oyo>1  g_^ ^a^(OKho.jg6noa.caKroog.o  ojog.o®c  oxucrra  s°la^jijaj- 
<moe>abo  ajo&''0'rowf)6)cn  ®3>1g_(l«i0®6)>o>a6n§  (fflacoioflo®  (Dosrraojyaiaj 
&Oog-j§  aJ6)6)<0jtsa  aQj'tnocYBo  ®n®oj1c®o  oicofo®. rraoaoogo  6)Ol,8S,«9ooo 
ffl®o§o  mTlaioai  <oos)Cffl  a<a>juojra)0-aj  c&so  oiootsI  6>.a)nja.flgflm1«a© 
OAOfiOlo  wa>  aioocs^eooso  ©®j-oaa6n§  tosIooiyuo  ojsmoo^o  cslgosjiw 
ajeilooju  aj®fofl:^oj(03tOjO«ao6Ti|o  aim®<0.O2O{tBo  6)Qjag.ceooo(a3o  cucna 
ag]«o  oooSBcOSo  o.ajcal.&siAOsnf  82«9®oro1|XD(0]ro>lna  ot&ojo  c&loglanoai 
6)^u6n&o_ic6)ffio(a)jy1s8.Q^o  aj ail oq)  jsdd)o<ofl=ft>0'ol<XDo  fflaogjgjcri  s)jus«3- 
aJo9ifflOfflg4lgg.c^o  ojeOcra  aassn'ua&ajlag.Qqjo  agjg0a-Osscaj° 

juoivlQ'tnl  c935isi!1>oolaia?)  aj1@g.a^o  aiiOi®TO)1an-QJO®1j^iog)o  mo^loogaa 
sa®  SQOT><dis>eeboenf  coIkdocoo^suq^sqjooiOj  ml^alog^cnao  ailomoglaJ 
at, as  a)row)c03aiaoffll6)S  ajoolajo  6)aigg.ceeoo<ol6)s  ajoolfiio  tasocuosinsl- 
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j^l?n<68.cfft<s>9<fi>si<fi>osn|o  (srao-i^Sa  cnjjol’ffl  ojoiI®® oj!Sf(0>1®«eoo§- 
coro>1(o1<ea®!e>36ir>§o  <sm>  ojeis)t9>ia®so  gojy  domra®  cm  cjfl§Tt(5io?leoV>o6Rrroo(^ 

0)04(0)002)1^  tfliOioHcaKSimoEPsirsOo  ai(B)rtYjiO)OiO>®ta>aen§o  qos  aj®®afet@8o 
^(tnejo  curulffiffi^uo^o  a^froli'^OjKiiJono  Qj-mo  wr'iOmftSMii.o&oacal  oo 
l@nJ3®C0)0&o  ®A3§g-]0aA  lOjObOIOcOjffl^OSngo  fflWJ  OI®®t<buW  SiJ'SooTftaig-J 
efeiwno&o^lffii  asljcylpi  pfMO(f'l*oQ/6’».oJobivj  ioniO)oimoo'a4ffljg»)  a«n<5)- 

c&gp  cnaffinsnifflfflt&.ooorQi’li  aijcyl.olA^tn)  °  tgracifiooca/lfflo 

dgajooanffls  ojesiuB)  o.^iwnm  oibo  o  sxoiosjo  ogRi)  'tftaaj- 

su.-ol^cro  cnaaiO/a'pU®^  a  lOTcracKoaniOo  (©ajocoHdefs 
fflgg.  au®®*  &$)§!®I2  (gflpiQjmnoio-juogtQ)  si^ojosi^aicno  OKO^niiOigra)  scodso 
o©l=j  @5)01^  o-igisaao ooq)1:o o  qo)fiJO(\2?]®s  m®®^  aflissaai 

c0jSc9OOO(D«O8  c9jSdfl3«lT)®0iCr«o  ®-QJrPo  n.lTOloO®a.l0  tl(J)O'J»1(00  igJaJOCtyo 
ojoiIjoj  gogjo^ftn  aocniailtwxo  a)s$.dO)2is1c®trLoi  cu to. 'X2>l(ts?i  a»j o  a.j<&ca1- 

£)0£^o  aOo®g-\g  ai4»  jaflewtm  ®®ptoa.i, .write?)  SKwry  ®crolo»  siosroKgoanafl. 
roonrol  BiacrioJTOlmO'Xil oo  iqjo.io'^o  i»aaoipf)eO®®®(DCi%o  ®®0)«90,)4o  oaig 
^(Do-qsaOTolpjo  aoraa^oocttl  oo  ijoj.o  laa^o  itna-Oi  (mssaaTmooriteo  a^onfe- 
ooQalfflroral  (Biemiojffllcrjooaloo  .  ©n.iacs^o  ofl*n*o  <h])$@W)  (>)>&.  oaiasngo 
6)cno-oao5n|o  (osn§mros;poat0j3o3^  _(uiranro6i(!JU0oa"3oa)1ao  (@ja  laofyo  oiroxorml 
^sc5l§1(OT(alc0'o6meffla'»do  goagpOo  i;ir®1pi<&2ju  crflcrrao  ajgKDCi&oo- 
calfflo  (@a_)ooa1®s  ai®®*  abl^Pi  iy)§cwcno®)1no  aJiOjtOcm^j  cn®®*- 
cqjOo  a®§gjoci(i  ®®-Offlosn|^'0)(oJooa  ijojajiox/l  oict-okI  ®®oig  fl a^aweng 
cn®®<0)Q2)Oo  -!.])§  %£,'gj.S)<o>o.?.  ;iji  *n®  o.c:a  o  ,*oa)A  otDgjocBo-xraoiasI 

oole^oon^  n-i®®oa2)®c0)Osn|  a-oilaiAgg)  rnaafts  a.i®®tO>T2iooan£j 
neajjgllolseQom  imlroaflaaiorolfflarj  nJjfgKg  cO,so  a?l|aT)'or1rta  j^oj'lo.jia&gy 
ODOaj^o-ioaltOs  jui2ffl(®o  ffiifflOTpscQio  -5^,010  (0)1(fflo4{$i;xyt£j 

oj-o^  <a=6n§3®o  (BiaoBsloaflixso  cH))$@sg  <a,so  al§sm®asaw  mldao^jjaiL^i 
cSjO®Hli9i®*3®'1|  SQ 5) 00)0.1(0)0)  ® 02) 0(9) (0110)1  oi  ®aOQi®1g-|1  j2J0®Q  ®CQ)3c0s(O)O)1Q4o 
jjj(£ffl(0)1c9s>®t0jo®^  g)jy1o*offlo  orosgromDrolcra  (u®JjyaoocLjfflgiffl®*&o§o- 
fflonwlfijo  ®®<&ojep1  ®.ajgjo  cu®®<&oonejo  gaalcesom  (ffKBaj&oroo  a)®®* 
ajIcaJ  n_)®®aaoo«2loo  t@o-)002)1®s  at®®ee,<f>s  ®gg  oo®®<aoQ)Oo  n .•))<=; prm 
(0)1(®m<DCTC>a_j-ogK8  ®oaosn|aKna  ffl-mlAJt&ggg  scssacansjai^jj  augflaitai^rpo 
aromas  qj®®<9)  ®®>aafl^  oj^jl .olcsaom  asl^ajcolg^  ajgggciao3<B>l<oo 
(@a-iocori®s  ai®®ce.  ca,so  als1^a<a»3SB(gKB^o(iigf^cojn  3jua>o 
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tSiSo  c?l|TJ06)cioogs.  ©a-iocoD  oj-a)1ros*m,aaooco.n®aio  mo<&uafl<e®6)si<o 
ojcaooOsd  o4c95030s)«eJc^o  aCcgjg  oiosi* 

an<escrn  <B<20Joa-io  ciis)<Dca>cGj'lfijo  gsroo^aba  (osnilpjo^jS  ®KS6n§  ©arala® 
ajj^ogiooixinfflffliro'l  (sraciiajrolonocQOrDo  (gsajoul  oflrao  s)®-oaoenfo  ecro.o 
aoafJgo  bt3)Cq/1^  p.i(tB<tmslcOoSo  algl-g.)  6)eaiog@.tw»t0oaig|^a4o  a<Trf)&i<£hg]g> 
SEtOg^  rij6>6>d0»can<a?i  aolarso  ggOjyoOa  oj)§2S2  <o=s°  aica>o08 

n-jcfti'Do  ®®.oao«n|  CQ'tsx&m  aM  i@o  ioco/1  aiourol  ©aiso  noaijyoaalg 
6)6501.3^  <2S°jy'l.fl^  fflJl lOg^cOjCOJo  fflaismo  o4)crno  tOjO-CjceooOli  KjOJCQJ* 
®0<aa&  ffi'DOcnaso  c&sm«oa  .Biacojjiyni  aosroicucrDo  <sa-\i>M 

aJ6)®-Offloan|  ®3>aisfY>]asom)o  o.®.ona-  cOjgjl^  o^rofto  aol|o  ajsl<fl8 
caodg»96DOO(i)  6) juau*(oofflcr?i  gjffloacroo  amotai^ggro  *6ro<et3  ..ailrmoaj® 
ooo.waJ  a.ruofflcnDfljnao]gisn  arolni-agrom  xuara  fflanoAroroJlffli  ffiojomfigjpjjj 
s><a>osn§  qjgyiBqg)Ooranpo  (©ajocq/los  aoosrocaio  ^gtsacnoasOqs  aarol^j  - 
oooa-jogi®  sxeogofflgr©  wo *010)1. -o1g_j  oflitncuoo-i’Otftto  aioacfcatTloiarOcnoo 
S)‘0>oan§si-Qjcrra  ojc9>'oo  sqd§  noaijgj  nosxjic&asOocea  afln-iroo 
a$)$®rfl<r>  cOjsmcflsoo-isIcfla  ojIoopi  6>©ai.oj  a-ioteblog-jg  aj(oo<a>ori 
[fliasrosmass^os  allot oo  aJlglajliOsscrra — Ed-] 
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-ruflsOBo  20.003*. 

nflglcYBfflajglj . 

<oi7<!Bcr)a?i<Ja.ipj1x!n0?  <ucofo>*rr4  caocolcoDir,  c\JUOceo(mm<&  aflcoj 
ooolo  cu)0*Drorn<i  o.ic&c08  <u6nBO®nita>'Bfl<oi  odlcnao  <?<TO-oao6ng 
fltSDS'l  aocroo  oioro  *6roo<9affig>'W)l8ifa>  *  So  aj]gaioa®a&  <®a_io 
<uoa-Ocu®<usb-o  ®6)-oao6n|<^<o)<DJ  BiasssnsoarncYD  ©nuo 

aflajio  Qjo-offloso|o.is)to  aomiosflsocaflg  si^aig-^stsp  ceb^jaiso  ajeftcoDai 
crclcrrao  ©efl>o§«9®<tno)i9®aig^o  cydIc^iooTL^  sKfc&ig-^^eojyajSo  <nas<B?aj].aio 
jaj[<ojsooocQi7»9os)oos)c9oo5n|  auocoocoa  *sai  c§o7  a^^KDloceoogg^l. 

^1ro1<ao©Aoenj  TOoicabce®  aoaoie.n.as'o  gD®o.o^aio  ojcftcojlioi  rolmao 
ao<»aifljlc90B  ^a*as7g§°iai  ai***  ©c&ogcesoioai  CLieftojailoltegaD 
ai*0Q)1(oi  (©<uo  ^pooooo.oio  Agjs  <4j©<ai  ffli^ajaioain® 
moq  aisHnoao  a<o<68«jro)**5  6)5>-oao5n§  sgfflxatas  fljrooAgcrc©©^ 
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<saj«i  a®oq  <6,^1  oi.a«M  -mapaasDnrflft#  <*§*} 

aJoasaa  ®®ooq-ojo  sioflai  oig^o  sn&ffloiwomJtoo  ,r.^®noo-  igoao 
oo.oaofsnf  yo-oaosny  0100  ®fiS6n$  .nw'iiOfl  oroa.oooo.aio 

.9,^0160  oicftcoilffli  ^coaraa-oaiiarjo  n\n>  mi)  flu 0<&3©Kn<Q> 

aiAMflajl  ao.ooiosnj  eg tn<o^  euo.ifliosny  mo©  .naif1!*®  ru<sm0 

^©©joooo-caa  00.10  cl o.oo on -.3^0  motnoioo^  <o.i«Ti®)o- 

aa.xjoc&crflaorruaio  imooml  m-jcvoiio  <§(tra  ^  ?\  j>i 

a^gfaiQJA«n*a  ffl§<oo',j(0)('3«nigf^n  pxjrmA^ooBsijj  |  i^oiffijao  i  olas 
<Boji oSQ  aolaoajo  gs  doia®  i-n  croo.oooo.ojo  anrpiohiaoTjn^  t$SfLO>  cosfl- 
g^ai  aicajtfflTlai  ciolcrrao  tOjayo.iso  o  1*109  ®onio.  ®a.ioctyo 

tfcayaJS  ®!2iojoq_i0  nic&offlWi.  tf3)O.f>),r(0JyL’''V1  i@a  U  nf\©!OJo 
igiaasnsoarfla©  a.o‘$x>>Ip®.>6b'ioai  (©jo  noflmo  oo-o^osng^oira?'  aio.aaosng 
Qjao  CYOoaj  a-iakifflocoDp  0o. 10  qifO.onj'floinb-0  t\,uo.oo<oa  a  ■&  aggro 
cOjSo  afl§1^atSjO®a'3W'rf»oio'iio  (sanAnjljuool^j 

jjjirasmoconcaoora  rolooaj  ’iKOjOgii'ioiaji.p.fl  ol.ooaio.osny  raaraDaiai^o 
fflOffiaiafloMo  goooj^EOio  n  lajoifiia1)  crilcnoo  t'sgVOiiT'slg^m  oiifluoa 
ffl^tOSOJOai  OlctbaixylsflcMOT)  O  1.0>0qT1<O?i  00.10  „r, 00000. i08 

ojstoo  sjooooo-ajo  ffiffluiaaraiO.  o uo^Offl?)  imaaauoaiitao  qo.i  oaiooo-ina 
ojsmo  oo_iy@ooo.oio  (STOQj  oiro  oaWlfflB  n  isr»o  .nooi  i'ooo 
calroo  ®r?3)60|  000 njtoa  a.i5mo  eja1.000010.oio  oa.ojioa^  ($ro«&.Qjo-o 
aosny  (SiiQisIfflotroo  me©  rmij  oiiAo  a  a  0  tiny  oapicji  o-.S'I^oiiojIeA  &g- 
o9®1^  isroojcftjysmo  ejoa.ojoooo-ojo  nuoim^jpo'l.cwflni  'maism{yg1<e8 
oiaxyg-p  co^iiso  imioflfli  sigos'l  aanqnfl^l  aio«fjl.g.j 
..aflejojqgy  a®^;oflo,p.Ojoa^.Aoqo  a-nsm-i  a(j)crrao  su^mo^o  suaiogp 
ais)®-yfflosn|  iSroaisnfi  eomio  ao-ocra-  cracnioiaiosmai  roosno'ncna  cr?\^ 
a0yro)1  aflg  a®cin©  ro)1ro.3i#affloaji  crfl| 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CLXXXIX. 

&scais)g-jc9,gd|u  97rt-offlosny° 

OlOyjo  II.  flflLQOOo  Sil.oc®-. 

agcuo  rocml  amaioocycoai  a_aicait&ooao'io./)g<a  miacflcaKBaisnio 
sracuarao. 

^cti  aicnocib-offlosri|  afjsanziorruo  aca-ace-  ajenso©auasa3fl©& 
flalfTOo  a.OLOQOj3-(@n_io  cnoo  casaoeoil^  ojootsIjj^  sro  ai&«e«  ct&ocflno 
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II.\ 

acrra  oodlcaanrao  TOasnsonmloa  ojojIco  gbfan  igiuo  a.cra»JOO:.a0o 
ooam©saj<a>  ojcto&o  fiOajyg  oonejcMS  aj^offlOJoaioalaSaolaTCo  to&o«k>1 
^(OHoi  agj^gjI^fflcaDgaOTJiceoaig^o  flosaonoaoM-lp  afi^tofltoiomioi'lmoSo 
<808(1330  TOWSOf  oQSOJOlOOUo  O.ai-008-  OOCo  ®630TO  ©SSSjdfcOd&o 
oil.ojoffll.^  (Ufljloa  (gjiao  CLcn3<^oo-o  £g©3&f]<64  (©a-19 

Q-02-orooo.o  aarsfloa^o  TOasnaDorfloa  @oooo.<@<u8  oftroo  ®o-oao6rt| 
(grosses  (rosngTOOqo  (ya2tf1&.<230<T\3<cro>1ojo  a^sojconvirolsjo  ®sn§ 
(maJsrr)03)octt1|  oJsm8®oi,&cQn®4  (a^twIacoaQaa  <TC»c9ocug8803o  raoiml. 

cws^o  dgjajo  mBSiSoooiw  cjsoeoo  aiOTgsfficro  a^&nsji  iga4a_i1®i 

T2ilo1<eaor)  BiassaooooiooijijcaoDo  (uansoroxicftcalrfoolcna  <TOS0te©1  cgrmRd 
oi^^gjl^fflcgjoaS.ws^migpjiojo  oJOOTK$aj.a,j  ffiraoilcra^ajo  acrra  x<Dy®n 

trocrra.  <x>632ffi  rosa^o^o  agjOojyl^OTlaaio  ac/soaso  to  a'j'^jasgo 
^tflbo.oo  aiaioal-8£2i8a_!|  o^saiaonwo  o-ax-oaa-  (g®3(t&  @aa~offl3sn§  c?loo 
fflocruo  OJ63®  <D3o  (OOS^-fcO^o  O-fljU 3,’ o1^3630  (TOaJCDljytaOfflo  ©(UO 
Gasl.xia©  a§<0®1  (oil.abDxilcOifflAoanio  to  au&oa'ajo  acu.-3ffl86n§  ®&s 
aocnso  eg® «&m  a.ac.a^cftaoail.ooffli  n-n^nno  sg^P  rooajAodjio  ouIjuo- 
ol-gs^  i@aJ3  to Scoa m> cooaig^o  a^OogjI^  ® to  -oaosng  oupsaia.xroo 

ai6i'0<^o  TO(!n1a2g^io  ros©ral.£_j  a-flm,csgo  «3cn3-0  2i3<>n§  alujTXEsauo 

cgroiaicsa  cns)i m  (tnamo  (odsoj  o^oc^o  a^Oog^l^  acy-saoong  ffllaoaonruo 
ai n®  cnoo  aflju8©1^  aj&oonaio  a-isnssaoJcOte®  ajailoaa!ca.Q3lffl5  oros- 
jyocragjg.  <@a_i3calffls  OGicaKsasm^acOiOo  ©ftoiffioao  s>ci4.3ffl3sn§  alujoo 
fflocruo  axo- 008- txi a®  si§«oao  cnlqraraiqo  ac&ozgjcsiTOr&l.o®®?!  ajoteacim 
a^1  as&o  a0ji33®1^i  aJAcalffli  (Sscuo-osaa  aic&.cq3o  aol<0©|  moo 
*§•0303304  (9j603  t@O-i0  J> (0303- a) 0.64,  (TOlwlffl?  OOOfigg  S010CQjCQl<^ 
aiaisfflsoalmcQjffloeoosnf  agjOagy1.^  ®0T3  (@o_a3  ®ooo-a^o  a?)c8®1  a§ joo 
aassngo  (@xjo  ^j>ao-qjQ.sb-ago  63-081000  af^lcmroleekororailao  oooo 
afl_a38®1jy3ioi  n0)SPlc%cirD©3gj33l«0>ac9j8sir|o  aoansfflS  ajoa>  a-icircnso  aOtjyg 
®8S8)«jra3l<8<D3§  ffi-oid1®  i4),u<gg&  g.Oo'yg  <£/)Offlo  cu0.3286n§  (g®<dc0a 

jiO.-  o\3ooj.wu©(s<to^s  a^3<ss3i>3§  asmlcQxwnlt^  'MjlSj’ral  o-aigftg  mao/las 

oolcnoo  asmlanOTnloBo  oSjum^oloso  toS0<«)1  <g®i<o4  ag)§jyl^  colcyey 

agjg.  5go_i3  jijaoo-cucL6l)-o  aiesao-jg  (rolorr3®1ao4o  acanaio  si  <£/)oao 
SC<B6m33^  aEPl6Kn!5®®®OTc9oaj|f^a4o  cuogiTOjoj^.  TOmlctt^jno  cvioo 
<roam®1ax8a<0>0s(^o  aasooiasoruo  mlroffloogyolMl^  a^aiOTgii  aOo^jjg 
z7  "  '  “  '  : 
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0oao  cuo-oaosnf^molces  si.oiaaiiOg  osml.uraw)!^  ajogfe  .»a. 

OOoOJOTi  OS 33335 BiaaOolSCrnctBo  iSl^aOcgeH  Cg  cn<0?l  Olfl§£j\f4  63<&3g)a.- 
m>«Daig^o  fril.3Dfna  ojKm.moil  fflA32^*^o  <B.ii»mo.  aJ^ODg^o 
ooctanno  «K>ffig>  sitjicSjcno.  g}jys'l«na  Qii-oaoonf  &IU5CTD1MOU0  co.^i-ooa- 
ml  su  rafl  3 e> ai o®7 « cti o 

C  v.  R.  Doc.  CXC. 

a3-CDis1jyc0.g^"  079-oM<?n|u 

n.  rflujcno  .‘M.om-. 

aaoWmoifl  aoiancojcooi  s).aKni.0jO3wg.(laa  arfrOcoifrotSf^o 
aBajorcuD. 

ajooigo  ag^ao-ig  aowj'&yQn  ofloni-OiMfflig  o-^&aipiOOVo 
a.cn— oo»-  (§m<oJ  ®ni-oa.56V3§  pTligr^wooruo  cn..o-am-  ojS5:o  onoego 
65 AD^StOoDca:)«aora5  ojoAaan  gg^l^aio  ofljuooley  oi.o>co/]«&  ft§<eeo 
ccTli^fflt!»aio  2.prn7  s’.gjwcs'Hsngo  aim^o  ar.i&gv>  sr;nn35<X!0fii  cnaiaoooal- 
65a2)6)<so3Tri|  ®ooo.<Qaj:  agjOogjTc ojmt&jo  moo  e>$cOj,nio- 

oag&  (©a-u  qjo  -nui3©(3f  ^3V3?  a®  ^Q.-m3r,ai<o30  Damron 

a6o;^§  iJjsao  «5ju8a3,Or.  frin ilraisrroiffi!)  <?.airio 
o&o^fws ^>311^4  raion/l^wsogp.  su4O0O6ng 

c&«&S&&0«Vo  _J0-0Oiy-  £§®(3?«ia  aJflKilBftte  OOflJyOjOdjlo  33  Oo  (0365035 

OjljllOo'liWJfiJffi.WXl.lg^o  C33652E3  (l'^Oog^'i.^SiCffllcA  njaflCfecSS  cnoagg 
(Bns655n5onrrTao  ,^cn.(i.oo-0o_)O5ul«no  a.isr&Oionican06j  agtsaw.sng- 
crplov.«s5-  cuO-ffl3S!3g££<TOdi  Clj®j-Dtt0ffl3§  0165®  >310633114  OUciQi;UUn<B;OT3)«M 
Br3i6)H3gDC3rH30  6)o.oo-©ojO  aiWo  eiainojco/luji  ctX3.ic8®oca.7  egcenlsuMJ. 
38.(01335  <9003  £05  o  o_ J C. SCKg  3 1 C330.K8  0  3 C/&765<U>S>«0OO61"^ 
ol3)^  oil  u-idaoH^  Tl  0903)  aJArfis  wrasrrg  <9iaiiau0c9ui  cn.onoooo-cqo 

afUsfl'  enoo  »^.3s59ai6n|o  i^aj)  03.0000-040  oj®-o j;o«n|q'354^k6e 

(8%55.jfl§D03>''.a3  y30i;0.00  (gjOJD  CtSfOlo ■  04.3 0 COOd/l®?!  »3 g <0(8030 05 sa^oB 

&*>>&  ®§'«ric!rc',1^65ca>o@g.a.C!aoo"Si^o.  gju  csi-asiaai,  oooojmvjffliwfftD- 

orAsoDrli&r  (©"ii am oonTI 3i65  s  '  c&so  ofoiiSffiaj^no  cuo&&itg 

mlrafeil ®1  ceoj onror 02 gr£a,j  o  a>'3>n gj  jjo &,<&o <a« ■& qq,  q  65jm«^o.  aajy^»«S 
0&<5a&-d>S£ri§  iltqroiaoaW-  aoa-  <y <ftsnaa4  ^aSa^oi 
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C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXCI. 

979.3i»3an§u 

txiop^o  |J.  (feisbscfco  loaa-, 

ooi-iffl oDf/dl  :sioolTi(8nsn|o  fiBfoioruo, 
ajcrmagiTO  osnfic©  a <&Dxfldx>d!>  fiflfflmfgLl  cuo<nkcm  «riOij. 

(oosiaio  a,\&jj$o  S5 jO. j fp^o.- o a® I cOsko?)  a(]'iylfms2i'lg;\3«0aTO  jajoogj  oicnj- 
ffloocAo  ojaxiWo  6)cn.-3(ao6n|  qjflnioi  sja7-o»3Sfig  isriicrflaDrrotats)©  otocA 
<3iSo  fflAiO a\tO>®n<si  i^o->sj?aj0-floa  a0°g-\®3  agjoljQ)  (@ajo  raimlja 
(OxroaiDnostBoianffllAwnujjDsnjo  o  lomo^o  rooffijo  o.jonsooaic&.es 

«iasffioaoo  a.0(5) or.  &>,«  ©snj  mojoa^ioausBo  ©ojgjifto^o 

oDjUO  tD^  .T)  Iglloi  a.l^UO.OOl,aHuei  a  injlc/aQi-.OiOsOo?'  ayJ'O'jDOna  (©aJO 
a§<fl©D» )(0)  t4iSlc®1c&  a)-05m^y*w.0jDsn|r.  «o>r u.&  (gjo_-,i  a.-.inaorooj.&ceso 
a§«a®lA.\  ronoio  .a 53  y6<.  <o7\jjljIeOi^-i ui-oOcki  a^go  oreuM  crOeoroo 
ai(t8OT!)1"a<3ca?>  ©“in.-flaarc  ®aono  oisbotoO  ffjuoQljjrolactio  fficaaae 
aj.'ra>&o  aCo^g  «>ai - o jaosng  (Ojcabs^aDOVo  i^rniaicss 

CUpflaD  iflV-f  miBii/l  UJaMUl)  ®Qlj.0'J5)CY)  oJjOog^^J  CDStCwO. 

^ooi  eiaailnscrUarao  tsJl/loi  ascjjja  oIIjojd  o)^y  cmaToi  ®ai-Da3«ng 
fflKscrDffiomjoojaiP  ojn0c/?iai(0i<v'l(o2  cuuibd ocuam  a^aMnilAs]  <*slc/s'7.a> 
ag&  (©o-ioooOffli  1S000-  (g)n-)3  (O'oni  ag]OQ,  6)©o««>a3aa0|o  »§<a®l  cuo-3 
fflosng^iO'G^  aaoATMmfl  re  «pf)i.aoo-  t@Tjo  ofbio  ojrulc/aait&cwi  ojam. 
ag®«j)caj.'03ciii  ago^oar^cno.oOoi  flKs^oiiso'rolaa  s>a.oo-  igjuo  ciO.too 
tuo.fflo®!')g^(aiffl?i  Qj©^-aDsn|3i«.o  isnj/sni  israaau,  *js  ©t.  13  ca.croooo-ajo 
OJCYmfiggSSnOlJDOafO  o_i3ma_10U)06)iD)  HKS3n§<BTO3Qo  aiXbllcAJ^m  (U&MS 
cnocitoDiam  ®3»3Qjgg  ooUsO  wajasnsocrrOciro 

onoooo.  i@aja  ojIkdo  aHrateoi  ojitBcrogj)  qj®-oaDDn§  ^«n(Di<0aga  (maism. 
oof)«&£fflS  ^§1  ojCTO>ag®)®aijffl3ai  a§<ao05)c9eDaa>aw)<ooaJ|fTf)u4a 
crJleDcrjo  oj«Brorofl  <B>amo<o&  g^cfboraqjggj.  ©oljo  iusreDraaiAxSSo 
Bt&s^  <s?1spa os  .asoaniaiAeW  maOjes  Qjiratuoasaa 
jQOBjyDCo  ajsneDraajAoea  @000-  og^nq  6>ea>o§t3«oro22o  <yo-ffl36n§ 
qtO):di cea  sresnaj,'  rrwoai'aroofflcmBAsi  BiaasnsDCTOlrra  s>a.od-  (@ojo<ifi®)o 
oiiiTTOa^trocnj'ODoreffiaiarisl  ajon§3oaj(&3Qn©l  a^cesangg  gog'  flrasBaj, 
cY\)oaiim>©oa<aiOon|  ofii&g^ool  (o?l^o<e>oas.Oaacn»o  aaso&i  <Woai®roVo 
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c6bSpTsKJK»o tc^  o-flrmcsyo  tuning  gag  ®coj©o»6aafflo<!B  tft$o  a.?l|aJ0n3- 
•srgoreo  aflaiaoofororaln©  ojo'tftaingjcrao  raoai  mcf2mo§  (alA-ajfkuocafls 
(uosnrjq)  <btc>q-)<&o©o  (mrolAacftosr^  fivaOTTlcQgpno  ajcrtra©®  ®o*^j 

cao^o  6>a&-oaosn§ta1c&SAaoa'On  ^®p4q  qj*8t2)  cSrAooaA^ao^  nJ^TOagil.- 

gjjorffetrn  racuj'oosiOD  agjCojyl^aispjn.  ^D?a®o<y<ajODo  <a?ltp 
c3os  crjlsj'UQJj&eaflfflJ  nnoai  si$<osiuai  agjoo  (gji.io  i5)oao-ojo  a©o«8oao. 
cal  |  (uffreDrocuajcalffiJ  a§«o®l  oao-<ac«n§c^sj)<o2i  (uo-.&oHtgaia©  <s«i60g 
scrra<68  aa-oo-  (jga.Jo  aflroo  o§<o«j.o>d^i  j^nloleoscrngg*  .-»i*ai«s«ono 
aj*c9s  ®r®sf^(Siwaqo  qssqo  ^sos i®  »\§.o»1  a-iam&gs®  moo^-oofflcrlo 
(Bcu^e  euoqcalglo^o  oJoras'l.^ja&oafiffl'Wo.  Alspoeos  rooctio  <e>soa?l|i 
ajcao93ajnmag®d!)CDjfflo=aooaD®  rofflajoooaa^^is^oaQtBg-pOo  o_ianss  o 
oJAcoe  ®ocr4  a$oq  aAo§csaarc  ^jojocq^o  330  'ffl45KBJ0  <y\)o  anatom  0 
©c9506n|  gecsjyoOo  .ooMj-ao^jTwn.oa  iro^lca  ®aajooa erosion 3 &n$  ©?lgLjlo), 

aAog&oaaxroo  (uoaarcg-MjyranGagppo  macrv!  rolg^l^sufeoaa  stop. 
B»5Mni,  rruoauarofflo  Asplsrarajai  a-fcno-omtilejo  ASorolate  Asplsraraf! 
agjcrra  roocii  ojjoiaoororaiffl'lno  aqo^ygosJ  ®3DCQ.g)  saulas  aaAat3®3- 
SSjaAo^o  g2|J0.  ajnmagro  *  osojorslroi  <s. ajeVn  oj)piay3}&  slOo^s 
<$D0t2> 0  orflcCHul  aoenaio  ojawgo  a^AtOe  iroAfa®  aOojyg  gjasoastm- 
aPflAnolcnao  qjgAo  cuo^ao  or?tao1  aoqaS.  ffiGifflfflJO<ee<e>0o  n^awe&lcjo 
®on4  fficwojffll^  g;cmc6niaa_)gcal(^  aA36n§aicno  ausnso:oaiiAcnfl(i& 
arflcnso  waioaeloal.tfl.Micro  o-Dasaca)  asoocclg-p/y  gj«e®l  <o,em<ma  o<J)y- 
(Q)l-g^  ©q>  oja  .ojoASAOoces  a^noloa  rosau,  ojVwo  aa&  mflffiojot^o 
oaffneofflajA<e«  aAosstg)  sra  culga.ofas  aaAjys  ®Waiiyl|o  ojostoI- 
^  raa  OT^BJoijsllioji-jAoro^aa.  xum&adhOo  <m  colnsa  asoiootfljyljjy 
orttoaimp  aDculns  a®ffl>lajo  aADsn|ajoJcra  cxflAsmoroW  sgauctsnS- 
aajgonflud  ro?l(!Baj  toflraBam  jucocoolci®  aaooo®  cmcai6isealajo  a-isnso© 
ojaas  (of\ffiQj«eao  <saejos<m®lcYao  afl  <sra ocxsl AscalgJ  cnao  scoilascvolawo 

cwaasl^sBitBAcs^o  a.aiccu.  ajaagroromo^rarmcrolcriao  acugl  82o«a«l^j 
©AosnfaxtBanra  <0  slcsso  cuaiAcseo  Aadlaso  A^sla&i  ojtmlaflct&aJgj^o 
fflffl<oafinB)Aia®offlo  aAo^g-pasgg.  (oTlfficua^o  ©AOggajgaAOg&snoo, 
ioos^ggg  aa®lt68cnr)  Acs-tyosAsoora  (tnroAoaoms  ro&ldWo  cuejAtaao 

rt»«onba§  aslcsflejaiossiiflo^  Aa^oso  a-mig  aragjoa®  ajlo®a  Aocyoso 
a-dJ^OTarocns  -oigo  aAglco/lwIcsaaAoeni  aoaifflas  ataoja]!)®) 
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a«rBo<aosi(tn  a .aj oafiq^ a ao gg  smo ,  s2<®)cttg^oo  <o?)(BTro1®0«9c 

a^osni  a-inm&gHD  aaajyoOo  rooJRjajOoigo  ajljuoffl'l^Qjiroono  ®cnj'oocii 
S3®  «ra<nmi  awoOKOTUcotrolao  o<J)s<h/)«A  <a(?^(oso  gossiojg  <a>ocjj)o©c9,o«rtg 
®ocr&  ajocs^nngg  ®3ft6<ruicflce«:o6i®  nigjgso  aflfflrooa'STOaocan^  ggsanjarre 
afljoHffli  BKjco-Qjcruxi  cr.am  asn!occng;;jl;^i®-n<!^  ®><floio  amog^loi^Aomo 
(TO  aj«a,can$  a$go  ®cnjroo<e«iaaoa(oae05>o6n|  .DOMijc&odgo  arasorol^sm 
ac&crrcodi  tsoOTjlozgr^o  ®1®ffla~^o1aiLay  cns^l^ffliRSjftocyo  ®®o. 

92jys1<sa  a&®a&.oao6n§  srcss'laocruo  ji.o a-  crfloracy  a^rafl®  aaoJO 
mcofl  <scuejoa%aociA  s>jucnj<ai©ofl.oi. 

c.  V.  R.  Doc.  CXCII. 

asou^lgLj&gji"  i)  79-oao«r^0 

QJO^jo  II.  *As*o  1-003-. 

cnaiffiroooal  ®x'm©fls)aio  ajcfcii g-j. 

geQflsamoajycaJl  «&aOg>.  ourraifigg®  aJ6ilt&  ts<9>ocBfl,9o<i& 
ay)^omsaI  a-iOdMOT)  mayuoaso  aAo^ojAOTOlAodi  a^ffcrnggflojOteaono 
juoag-jOTicajaonjio  n4)oolo«8  rofficuocwga.  ^rwejlfflctioa^o  a-S6rsofflaJA«sa 
ajQaOc©ojta>ajri(0?i  curaojocraga  ©nJocariasoQj'o  ca>od2toe)<&06n§  a^aodo 
®8®aj&aiijy<i9.'0roo  ®a6miar3  aralsoooo  cmairawfl  a^siaio  ®a_s«&  a^rafl 
®aTfl.tn,e«cYin  (r\)ococn<BKs>l«A  ag)$®Io&T.t)1^ar)®la2.gffio  &g&  cfcocfesniOo- 
m  ssso^so a®  cosra®l2!j®ra<«>cty<>  a-ajcg^aa^o.  secfg-joOo  o.ia®a«n® 
(oowyc&odjjo  a0.aiool<aacnj®lao  (dowlas  aieilo®  «<0>oai1o96«4  ® cnj. 

.oofTO  aruarel  crflaju  ai<fl>oanffli  skmcA  »§<e«aioa4  a^joo  ®ja_io  ^ooo.ajo 
a_i6<Teo»ai«a><8e  ©©odoaocansj  »§«*?}  qjo-aoenf  cgracA  4)®J-aosf^<u«® 
flvam.\.«sa  flnjjnsneociWiea  ©a_oo-  (@a_io  afl®o  ajnr®a8££®cia4- 
fflonco  ojl-smeufjoao©®  ft§<0©la<9eoa&o®flscnB  a^oo1©'1<9a<im  ai<a>«9eas. 
®Q-iOc^o  <sraisn§<8®oqo  cgSAco^soa®  aicaaicsenm  aic&cea  ®§«9©1  cuoq 
£«i§1<3^o  oiosmsl^  $2®  i8ras>au0  auoai<OTU©(on^crfscQflg&  <£bta«eols  a-ict®. 
grggg  ®cojfflOA©cffio®  2Qool«ea  ®®a)ocwgs,  s$®ajo  aje/kaca^o  saajyoOo 
OT)30&  OJSrei®'Uc9,te«  a$oq®c9,0§<A(!j0m  (©OJOCf^o  QJ0«8Blj^6)«8>0fi§.Aflq|o 
(8K2>o.  «86xa4  rrocairarofflo  c&>9-Isra®o<ai  a_f)cm®®®1®i 

crflcrrao  gecrHoes  cfibSo  afl§auoai  aanearra  a^QJaoooswflcKi  aqojyfAa^o 
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aiasTOSicnrosi.TD  a.no<y§crK^s)>l(tiJ  isfijccugf)  ®2ooijcn3S)ffl<ajffl<8®ogj3. 
c&><a)a  soisnso.  stamen©  o4)5>a?)0(SnJcEK3  iroomlalcaaornanoao  aseo 

c«s  enrol  suttnu.  aos-rytap  -14^00  njnjffiaoo* 

‘o-Osg.  ojobTI^j  ©oseao-nyooifc.c/aj'l  s&oijsiaeroosiroro  sarMOccljyl.&j 
'55i9i3$^.a^o  aoj'smo.  a2©.©j<fl^©ss  ori sjui-ojiaati  i&iflfes<a>moO'\Jo  j».na- 
'(YODCJOfO'.  oTl«»  ausaacaTlsi  oraaifflooc/al. 

C.  v.  R.  Doc.  CXCII1. 

Show  Room.  i'^O.oao«n‘' 

No.  28. 

6io!QDaoao6)sy§  gsaiWtYU  ^icnjlo^jo  tOjOQiffffirol  (i_iootoio 
ro1©aaf)<roo(!aajOHj  <2oDJ©o5fto  ooffl.ao %o  a..io©>©3o  an&zfte^  q’I&'jqi  sracBarojo- 
CYyrorolaao  «oicvuj<tnjo  crilcsiraljy  ascriibl'o.ooil.a}. 

t0aa4®-oaro  a2<als>©cr\j  cvuaiucoraoo  ai©  rnj)a-y1aro)0 
curoroA  enrol  <o?  sm^aocYoroyg  .tfcGQ.isrtjrolc'Oju  nooijaraWm/loa)  aflroaflroo- 
®E£bo^  ©oaso  (fflamA^j^.0  ©lan/lmi  oraloj ■Hafl.oy  asmitl.  njeoaooa 
oa^cwa^i^mlcnao  roleraajlrocxm:)^  ©owyj  ©<oa1©^  wa^caflteacmrmlaao 
©<9i3oai6riJK»lcs^o  ©1<raai)rao<sffl$(Si  ©oa<D  araaiitas^o  unaa'loi  aj)&  ayo/i 

cmeTOjOia^o  6ttKY\4>rojajo  osdjiaf1  ai©3fflroro6n§ . -n'laauajfl.jyrtnD* 

©Aosnfo  ascaisl  aolajroiroljy . scnaanjC-'  amfrifoaig^o 

‘kfffP®0  a^jCTBo  (yu . - . ©cOjoatgo  esroom^to'yg  asccusT 


uy<a>o©o  oral . . . Aorounno  a<as  ofljg^Oo  ®aJ3teenrr«n1ot)  a2<® 

iraooonaemro . . . agaoomao-’afl  oral i-moaia y^mgaoroeoflapo  «.ojoro 


®0|j©)S!si80o  a(3)Tno<08o  (gay . a&oaaisnroflcs^a  ©flitBailitnoemo^ 

<200000930  moaii&Oo . co^o  ffl-tuoju.  o4)OD@a<&oen|  oral  osu cal - 

^^a2’ifr>0  A3®!)S!!80o  0Liai{O^©J‘l  <mQ«e8rm«»1r»  i^)or^loirajo<9©o  © 
tseflglail  moiAoals^  aOoyg  (ruhjruoa\aODon©tro1aac  cooigi^csitnoiJ 
■ftcnooCoBraxG)  ol4)'®ci^o  snuejgaoroayg  ace®)oeryu  ©oirogjor^l  eraawaexmro 
'cYteiffirooemoeijo  aJ3=ab®o<ffifl|o  erolsBaflrooesaoS;  aocoartrfl  GUaj“soi 
Rcflioealeoai  as«8eofi1cqjo  eroletBaflerooemog  aooo©o*co  ®aaii«9>Oo 
©fficBckftgj^n&osnfo  go®  asccusl  <a?\&  ^rosyg  ^y^-roUCo  tmsazJlf 
fnV^jjnrf1<fl»csiio  ®-ajcg.  «ra>®  srasltrojaao  ju^gaao  cral&1t69oai©a  fla© 
‘t#^t&'3cira<w»<e8o  cruosai.aoaoolalacc^o  ©jua^o. 
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ffl  07)30 

329  SSCQJSl  C0,a)WTO)j2!)  snOOOOJlBOo. 
obDd-00  OZ^SO^o  SQlCVUJrfWfflaQ^O  82©i<a)OCr)<B(OT»*9«o 

sojnx^<ao^,o  oaitgjioo^o  i^)013  <0>TO<ro1o«ocio@^.tB>c£^o  caflitr.aflrooo&osjBowo 

araaiAtaOo  roosg^o  a$gn  oia.  c©^«8s>s£pBjcrflai3o  ©c0*1.^  aiSi£&)<m']c®o- 
(orro^eaig^o  aflcBOBnaossJ  aaiqgaDciosgjg  a>cmsrmofl  oionoofDro'l.xy  - 

BStliDo 

©OQi©osJ}o  aJOBXffio  gofiEblrflrro  04)00^00^  0 

«o&Q«U5KJral  aJ3©7©o  Colo)©©)!;©;)  aSCOJ&lconffli  a§3> Oo  g-J^jOTHoDnai 

©ancmjyg  ^©.©jRDaflgj.  cs%aotro®<».gi©  s.-ftoocufiiotroW  aaoo'oonso 
arcoj&Aalms  gocy)ot®o«&  crvaoooQHorfssrosxxn®  fflAoaLsroral  o^oa'l- 
£jo<ofc  cho^od  ooojd  waniieOjCo  n30§*oo©o'»j  craaxoios)©  atpl®*, 
isoansao  cugo&roaOc  piaaltDO'ionagosgi  ©)SQjo  taiB'DrogjjSQDoaleaiSxaaQ^o 
oeoaaiBo  <sojo©mc£yo  o4:gfjiarrs&'  oajoeouj^o  n-ujjro^orxcrolai  a  ©a  aim© 
<ffla©c%o  «>;fto§g]ffl  nrvooo'onjynai  <e>scii  04,01®  «rsa@  ®ia>*oi®.  sedjyoOo 
Biao-ioBmoar  vroocr roloaldi  cyActyso  aossoowo  pt®aj£ca>s)£  apncararo.ee 
aigj^o  ©cftomsiasifl  aaaooovaBmaiotfcot&osini  (a2s  ascmsl^suonunoo 
aoDoraowo  ojogiJ  ®®ojAcO>©a  asOtnifflww.aigfifjo  ©<&ocm«TCJranii5«  atsaoo- 
cniaa®o  <SKS>*©a>osin$)22»  ascrusn^suacufTioo  ©o«so  ojosA  ®i®oj(fcc9>©a 
(^oin-aMgjjyg  <s^o®ouo3)  ajoo-siro'lffliar.noiao  a4)cro<flao  aspleiBiq  cruaamrn 
«90C£^o  OJIHto. 

■  .  cgmooo  sy<g>rtn). 

aaffli  o4)yiaijy%  atrnoo  tsyig>®n©>lajio  ©aisoo  ig_j.§>(oflai1ajii> 
ffl^uogylai  «9j3©;)(rnii)®T!jn»>so>©i  njooaioooi  .oilfuaiqg-j  ©i*3ciajsiown 
macranrusfljyocti  rrooc/Mnl  a)  o'l*>®<a>o6<n§o  ®jmg*s'DixsBrr.Ooj*ii  ojgu^  (twaop^ 
odsmOo  (SiaAsicajiango  ffliataimflsior)  oAjxiobI^  ca><os«n<r«nsj  Sa*to 
araojAtSiOo  cruanittnl-a^  Piano  tftio'Djjg-jc&oioo  PKsaacmgg.  qjoi  .*.p®at'S..Q 
ascru s1.u)1«A  B§crn3o  sisoaroffll^j^ifea^ 

a^ftgoOP  a7<&a5gr@aJ(TOcrr>  ©iijsijoi'Bi  <s j-  gfe&  Pi&wfto®  sm  cuoq  wuspl. 
©aa&r$<t&  tit*  jailoJaiQ^cto  xSoLi^iroen^o-  .ajraaiiocwio  Q*orm6BJro'1<9* 
©Aof  *p(mt^dj|r^a4'o  pishx^  ^qao®-offl©i  fljaociwftaioartio  j>-oa*  q-isjA 
aflffiiiaitftWio  ®i»q(*aj«i5 '  atfe'aajoeai  '  ac'd^axaio^'. .  aesirotsflaRDfe^oo 
eu^Q4»  afljj'.  ojodo®!  -  @q»  -aj©©*'-«6:»o  u^®aij5m3seeb3Sp..cnogPkggt> 
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ojacabffl'ffiea.lejo  fflcftocrusiaiofl  imaonl  enrol  njoiearoacirra  curolcaflaio 

gD»  (ll<a>  fQlijo  0-IO&C2!o  2.0og-J§  SjaJU4c6>frorolcif8o  jU301§«5(30o^Qo 
©c950cnjsr®3f!aiflffls  acnao  aajorofl)  n.jwflouoten'l  nolosucoTleW  o$)cn?o 
®aoooo*J3  SH>ai(Jt0)Oo 

OD3QJ30  'Q_)<&trol. 

(m1«Ba/lffl)0®88>o^  aaO3i03tt!3  BttaN&i&Jil©*-’  fflO*^a«W)3f 
( BOO^efecno  a<JCLJ3nJlc8>ffl&  A®86blfliO  ©3*6^0 

BKDjaajasT^aonrolao  ®®©e.i^©)fflg;j§  awlsd  crflcwafl.jypjpss.  oa^iwl. 

ajfluA  ©a©)la.sraajo  «t&3casOTm1'on.<&  crflarra  ftOojyf  •rorofflttsiacrra 
ofuocodnl  aiirocne,  o^alraJ  oi*.sa  acOiSaojamla^aorang  fi.0rrfl.34 
aaiso<9jcrw  areaflcSj  aan3fflus*!3  <m«njA<o>fi'l«>s  <oo«^ 

asocotmesflrai  ^wxai&s'lrta  trocMaig^ajo  aigyso  <p&jo«d.icno  axuitsc nw' 

. . .  ..©tb)  julaniQ^OTD'.-ecaig^io  aan3<oo«:>  «iaai&ACo 

®8(ftBJ3o  £_)<§}  ejfl. 

nfua3CD3rr><9>30JsTO£laa)«9e  a^aKrvj,  airoflJrro'lQa/lgaa  aoroojcSr®1  <ea 
aaifflignm  .aflaiajQg^'Uea.  ©:^®w&©<CT«flc®ad)o<flb1esia  ^cri  <vj)$f  rorojyg, 
^gjofloaflai  ffljU3gjnanaoJ3©aJ  fi><K«3«9>crn  iros  ml  a  ^  a  ioj  q  yjp  nt>  ro»ec 
aojofflai  ©gg.  ignJj«OTta,®(orra1aB  a4)*lejo  ago  a,<sn_ite>2iai(oc®<ro  &i<oW 
raro)<acoj|{^o  rrooroaoca  crflc®i:assi30o  (TO'ta'imgg  <ro3jy©)®(n8 

ajiDao(tn!cffloca>B<a>3sr^  gas  ascrusT  ^cfcaorofloo  93©m3ocroja30oggg<a>30(Wo 
&9l  rruflUKrol.&jig-jca.oito  flKj&onrg)  crT<*ucc0.a!fl>flcHg(£o  ©a^aeaiuio 
fflialoa  aaoJtMicuraBaara  aiefco&gg)  aojoig  aPo^o  a®cm  oruoauco- 
ffljggp  ar>la<X2i3c©(5iro)<ai  a3Q4^8®3&  ajmoaOo  ©AfflaoljyoaJ  nvocortifl 

<u<®  . . .  c5jro>©.ai§gL^  aoo®o«)«oai^o  ajf)iol«OTfC5  cu<a>«>0«9». 

cnoirolcio  aai®n§nm  ajirolciiAffl&sariajo  fl>.1raail«j>0off*o^  ®<tnqaioc!>  cu* 

sjuoaso  <43(0^  ....  .  aOo  o^jcmajo  cncrnocnfl  ^aj:roro1<fiecrn(of)<rm 

»fl)afl&jo  a>Q4^gAa©>36  SRx.oaalss  a-lsoaocoo  ,«aJD©ai  (roag^tyaacan 
afftoowom  jji§oj§«to^o  ainB®l<a>^o  ©Aogggg  crastrorolteacrnfrolcTOo  csa^o 
0^)033 0«d  aciD0O3*S3  <03art>0S83  oj3(TO<&  OJA  (DOSj^Krolai  figfflcro^rtnjyg 
©cyjaoa^ing^los  oAierfo  coa4g^<2>a®3<i!>  woraoCocea  a_iai. 
^irolm^latroocrracrn  croaie  a^cmaajo  i^ascaOTaOoaJje&Iajo  ©Aocoaewrafl 
..*3(0jo  (5jia(<!j|8)l*«o  aoj-olos  cul.<»)3©«sfla#  .afla; 
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SLCwjyf'mrolsi^oog^.onooinnB  ajjnmnejo  orn®'r»oyr«!t®1«jJ  coa^^oiiaitooA 
wnoooOoiee  01^0.1040  nruo  xxailoojo  aonsoo. 

®5)OOP 

&©s  a2®)lcv)ora?i  .ffioaonrorol^^tfiboioo  rat®  <&  croon  mzsm\o0 
ia_j1§)'wlca'1tDi  ©  aiogjjj-j^  ®.ia»jT>oal<fliOo(&ii  crflaaroo  cmremscuocr)- 
tnflogunl  rats  cda  mam  mens  o'fltB'xai  jcofcrofloi  sscroooOo 

©ooaroow  (onfl'oawio  oaao.wii  ma\cb'0>s)&  aaolajl.tyoao  srasiiaioo 
isjjigj'TfilQansiPJ  110  jjjt9>(w»loagj^o  Ai§aigsm30o<3a  crOaaooo 

o.iCTgKDaTKajlm-iogblf'jo  ^roil  0  K.'iUito  QjtsemtmCo  cBoi&fcfl'ol.sy 
5a<j<a0®ion'\)  (DcGjorojsraro'l  .-i.iooavalsis  o  igjruo  fl  .a)  3  a  cmnl  crJ  t&l  sp 

<u<rn1<69arorolrKi  a^anc^o  oojiQoaiD  a-iiaaonii  sraoii^Oo  tfcocjjjcmccrao. 
®®o§  ruj)ODO^o  ffioanSio  &<vej0<7xrai:'a!io3®o§  a^omoajo  •fljgp.a] 

ooleocnnjyfs^o  pj)mao  ser  -!i<a>.o«i  ad^as-aio . afl^  oooOo 

fijraioi  ajg®Qlo ifrvyjf.TilooiOiO  go'crflcmg^n  <0jg.|aoia>Oo  ©cejOfarolgj 
aJOcrmioliOjI®?  ®a>aicOj  jugugstn^o  aj®noj<j&s£o  crneomajygggg- 
cnoruflcrB  aL^flt&lajo  (ta.ush  «)jmpj1i3l|aa  cDcnosaml  sOosijyg  (31^- 

aoaffl.iDTOtn'lsioo  ggttohfflfin'ai  01 . ta>ra©i)6>c<»ag^.<iro<o>  0®  tn-o®- 

fflomflffiotoomacm  ®o*0)<sso<xo . wauwomarnsooeeblajo  &s>s 

'DOK^<oaa<eso  ^tQA&lsis  TOioo . ®oi6r^cm  aimfcn&Oo 

cmtg^ixsctnaA  wcnooOo  wicrogi  case . oolaoooo  csks^oI. 

©■floogaoroigflcro  nroiaaflnljy . i^omoad  ®n<tnaaDoru1©aj  na^gi® 

»@63b1cqp  croopjsiffisblcio  (2^®sc®6tn30o  o^alajo  ag)cr^cr!nja  ©Aaciaj- 
6rora>l  coHos  njgjajaj1jaio®<B®51(r5<i^\£P  eaiAroflala^  a_)®>lsKnt5S)_ajagjo 
<9>oqjo  »<a«c^o  sra^asc'ssjsgpfflei  ^onflfligjyleKifioo^o  (sieaoaairaKs'l. 
©crioa^o  nj®ao®iDo  oraica  <a>6im<se  aaso^sa©®)  aifug^iamoii 
ajnaoaOo  aaooaoaja8»Qj6<ftffla  ®«oioco1jyli9ffl0i^o  ©jucgjo.  oil  esc® - 
oaA^o  (tnlraaorxrulaa)  oJca.  ai&oaioctfp  ®0Kje8=®OTs0o  aeagyaOo  oilro')- 

SKnqpjiranrogg  aim  afloocmslaio  ®sn§eic9i.'tto  (gjojaailffli  aaolntnoDgli^. 
cu^o*ffiS  cna§  mtsc/da&o  ai:  snail 

©aiaftaojl . . ,  a^taHa^o  ®!5aj<a>  (gjajo.. . . 

®snjeJ«>siQ4o^©s  masffloaaaio  cgaiflejggjlnd  i$«nrai^|;OJca>  (srasiSulid 

ai®  oflrooio . a£)<rrco  o^gs  n\x>@D)i5y<a>3(oci4o  fflanaooiea  (sreciii. . 

c9>al©s  jxilaicuqjylr®  ai<e>  sr^oBol  orfloatican^j  a'3WnDl0eaoijjjteba®o 
siai.2£aa'ro©gj|§  a^or^lcra^otascnjsroral  a$oq  ©raaomM'l.escTO, 
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a®s=0o 

gBJSblso<T\)n«9>ocmw!>.'loqjo  smnrujfK'S|o  or^^f}fla'<,{tJ“ 

§  wal.->§m  tobd'jo no 3^.40  son^o-i^aio  ft#cnD*jO(omDt>n  o^cJmD^ 
aroitnlcng^o  ai;j0a_i(0rli9S!oimt8c'i’|^ajo  ^(eDaffifru  siAoaiiwnon  ixisaoeA 

njcQs  (^sgjraioiOTOoa-jTinfl^Kblaio  0,0  q  o^jjgoj«a»  cru£oooan3sf)fld 
a^f)£9>1aio  oitsu«9»  *ocj&K]  go  04  SBScuof  ft«T80*o<f»«n  ct^am 

uDoafl  aii?)f9«i1<oottrra)<®B'U|^  jjo  cnor  ooofijo  ©domooro  <u<&>os&  n^nn- 
aa.'YM'iTl.satrra.  92®  uj'ofl'ij  cn  c®iCQ)Sijy§gi(®rfOiw1rTO  oolflfl«rytto«n 

ajeaUflocYV!  «<a>3cms«na0  oj&nn-i  . . 3rocTOro3ft«a«o6yw<Sio  aooaaos 

oMuaooo  Qjaosm^  ©.Tmacn^'M . itojad^ojo  n4)Scuo§o 

asnsDAoaflg^o  a^cnao  &s>s.* . anwawn  oruaaafljjjj.. 


o4)§0o 

Qj(o#0Mag)#ooqja2ia»3S)ffl  a}8blo©nrv>  sic&ocnjsitnofltanffls 
eoLi^mjammo^sosKO)  (mkBaong^lsXii  <?ju«Qmr5iml(ai  fcOcajyfjjgiffi* 
Sjojo  >g)arT3o  sgansKonv  con&sroac&ttfcrilfipi  o_i.tn)a)0onig^o  ajoacjvjo* 
§@»  a®cm  SK&aooroo&so&m  rokacaoo^lsmi  cno|®flflnoi  Aoen&.Tm 
a&aooyaiiAc&osiiD  ag^go  ’smup'ifloDooorofli'iio  ojj*o)S)jy§m5>l 
©Aooaiammlcmig^aaa&cflffl&i  a®Oogjjl«9O(0Ba«aig^aio  roTlfma. 
cng^fflADsnf  ajuflaiocsol  rv,uma<ii>l<escrr&.  a$anoo«J&  SEWi's*©™  a<a>o- 
aiiSKn®)  &(im»®o^soffl®  a^aoo{y'ka>aaoffl<o  auBelunrueacuorn. ........ 

O3g^(g|gflcio<agag)  oj3»9i)©ff)ttn«r»  -sraa®  onlo^e^o 

aAonyAojo  ®3><fecrra. 


sbo^oj.xnoo  iqj^w). 

^ani®-oa«))  92sal«>t>oru  <v®cr^cifto^o«Aoaxiamlc%> 
mogojlsnaloo)  iro1fflaiWooaiAo§  oowo  ®3aji><6,gjo  ascms'l 

oaDj^  a^uicno  ig-j^rofl* . . . c©<f ko>1  airagggcrnfljflcrao  (Broaoojocr^# 

0439*0... . . ixtrofljjj.  scracmcooo . . . csucon^asoAOAoaj^ 

®9(j50W)®o^®<!(!io  go®lcno<a?>  cnaiao<«fl  cioWn  eo)«  ^jfiMYtnmn^»  (Mb^am<vi 
^fflS,820olcs^o  ggoflca^o  ai)®ai<asn30o  (BKjkui  aaolcoTljy  <aa£>o<ooRO 
aoea&fi'Vas  Rao«s*30o<e3  <snsOTJonfoaocafl|o  ^«s>s>a)§|ylcra  aflacaasumj 

ao«n|e....- . cr?\(nA  .  aJolajoajfoirolcYOo  aimaAaPcY^OfflajwTIcwo 

aacoaj'awnoBo  <0>1(O..l,...(»!)gj^OTaila»oi^rti>)  aaisngnnD  £.uruooO(w»lcw# 
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. - . «reoafls^A<jji(B!ra1no<>  sgroraocnam)  fflaj<n)afl«eol 

. .....orvo-oo  a2o<fiJlffl<onfw  coaui^iRfflaiolsA 

aKraomgs  <mliro!acn^ffltu>~sn§  cn'l'tjyajo  ajgoo  . . . . . § 

®oao)e0«o  at))ai3o  . ®a|cr$)ff>g-5§ffi®<Tra. 

'lJOTtcoo  (jy^rafl. 

SQ'JJ  ascnasl  . ■•wlfflanroooa^o^  looigjjgg  OTAraaioonro 

. aflcnoo  j3cuoa)-om-m  asdcocxj tT)  ooroio  . crflaajiOOT 

roml®?  1/104^1  AsmioA  BftaoooCo  soicjgaoaoajyg  ®<eolo<ro  fflajgjcrole/l 
vmsaBSimn  aooascoTaiojo  njOcftooTan^o  (cnoasOToe^o  ajo«9j®ooon^o) 
QjaJ°sa4tO>g(^(o3  aAoeO^ai  fflteoo&loqio  aar>o<oofl3o  ©oatooBjo  aJaoa<5 
«raaiitej^,®ooQn|  cYfloaicoflja^  CDlaiwron^coJo  s>juw.  smaicanaDs) c*4o 
aero  ffis&laro^eoaamlajo  aajrrujocri  sonacaflajo 
aWHwlia?  R.aJ0|yjyg  niajusai*^!pffli  aaioaHaDcri  ®^oag.1  a^jOTrolf 
(5601^  (oflroarogj^lffl'y  Aga0®^.  sraroloagTno  ara  Qjrafl  aurrujoai 
soaSunDojo  928Sbla''D^80QaicQna4o  tuDJ'wl  ^0^^  ggejjo  juastelo®. 
raflaB  ®cio3tio«o  ®eai(5c6bCto  oj«a>  gjooocnagio)!  aaiaj'WROzi)  eHaioooloqjo 
(^©^54  Aiogjfflgjg  ajo..iuS(iica>^(^ajoa0  a^iSojylces) 

oaTlai  ffi'tnlfflcAo  am  acuig-j  rolawocoOTtsfltoi  </>a.}gfi£i>t8(®o<b  ogcnooOo 
sojqieaonoftjyg  au&l  ro  a  ugjorulfijl  frasrafflioiro  Asigg^ggo  '^©cqjo 
aijygR  (tnoarroos^soaro  (sracrnoan^  aanofflTSfca  ®'aa»<bta>0oo93  ao^o. 

a'lc90(!)ro)<eecu|j^o  tfcciiajaiogjfflg-jg  ejaj°sari&jjpn<® . <000^0 

®jjjcdH _ _  (SKSugg  a^OoceaaooJDiSo  ges  ascaisT  a^gpnaoaaD  a_Ho . 

...^  snj(jgaocr)S)gLj§  @28fclffl<otru  a^cr^lTrojoo^oaiisimcrnRno.'ta^o 
aomiooiijj  ffloa^owo  ojocOiS^  sraaiiicaja&cs^o  (txzon^j  smfruJljy'l- 
<etKBjo 

&®s  aa^ftjo^0  aaOooowo  toqjAc9.0o^«  caggogflgj  -paa^g-j 
«ril63®^  ro)raca>c^o  gjc  cu*»a8  cr4a..oaosn§  aacttiao-cruo  QwJ)-oc»> 

niiluftrtifniYiBn  )mim  ojjg^  cgcaflaiojiOTffl  asauslceo)  ao-Jtbag^f®!  -aafiu- 
CdOd^  ai-ylttBcoogp  c^^^ganDOoeffil  m> $)«sfis> crio  <scui>^ 

(fcosoftororafleio  ajj)$rtrfl  arn^go  6)a_i§<a>rawfl34o  3si^ffl'l«aacna.  nUjjajSl- 
q^AS  sraguaa&io  ®ro&§o  asn§.  o^aooj  craft  j9©sro€0eloi 
cu,^^ .  a^gj_  aiai©-35i^  j2s£tf®lgoaM£>  iS-AC»-. 
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C.  V-  R-  Doc-  CXCIV- 

Miscellaneous  -  VHi-omea? 

^  Historical  Records.  a*100 

<c^aflcag>  ralra-ijlraoo«ea;o§  nreoa\uwcogs©oolarrao  sc®  cruacag® 
o^3oo  « coFjnon^'anffl^jcna  Asnf  gjsasraaYisflaioro 
(mtifloocrio  cmngifj'QKijo  ®ai),n>'oojo  $c®  iso^g  a.-iOgigg^Oo  araooigijo- 
oami  adssjicocmrciaji?)  c^ram?  ^g-no.o  <&lcpucuBla3iai6)<oetyo  »fift 
ajoiSQoral  c&>slB>ocoajc»nra  aJtoaaoiocoo  ojatosnsra'looooofl^  0$^®! 
^yoruleong-jfgfficro  ail  a  osni ‘omoaflcoj . 

Qjro^ffloiaQjmilogiOTW  ©snsoo®  aaicaofiajo  sc®  rtuiaa’Ufioooaio 
eraoarriltnicooOo  ajraoi  s^ajtoaocri  ©ajraao0o"i.ioc/aoaif>>®c£^o  ojb'I 
ajoainoo  63uu<gc9joaigggo  ®'oral®i  <a?\\g  (^^.parfOj^jo_ifflT®TKi)<»aJ«w 
ofliB^g-jo  mastmfl  sa\qo'a^^^o'^o'vJ)^  6>jaJffltu>ora?i  rosorciil  flr&aoocft- 
(aooaTloo  acoaimc'a.'wn'lo^  gcSX)1ajo  aa®  BOSOjo  geSKaJ^o  oira 
<8-fljosjOTO)lnao  oaajjTOlnao  aasoicrtfl^o  sc§y<  ©raoi&ocal  o<Dr®)£§jy(m®l 
^orr)oaosu|  roa^arflssala®  raflraaoo^sn&osng  igognj-flccbo®? 

®<2«5&<9ooajo  ojBajlssa&o  afla-i»lrao  tfcsng  seen)  sc®  «ooo  coaBjos  ojogo 
cm) ®&  a<saaj(£  maoWaanop.p'rao  oj-j^  uDH^'oralrra  ajscno- 

§o  co1®bo§o  ^laJCJiaaojsiru.joA'l^os  (gjyslmnfli  8ocoa|o 

s)juc^.  aafflig^o  tuo^cm  racujo  0,99001  ora  TOTjlbOww  SHj>&3oansjscracTO 
'fcocjyo  QjlouoBltwajio  ®aau)8  ooasaaocossojOjOTBOSiiKiOfyo  wocjoIao 
(cnatxjorrjla^'JOOQan^  <cyracrflcai!?sirs^o  Btaofoajjl^o  raocri  (jssiil-s^o  <a»fcD 
*Oo<ea  cr\}6Uo  aiironrolcaio  aoralne  ora  casOoj-nioooTO  scBlSceesrigcroralao 
«aiaiiD<aai(oioca'1|  s2®c/a..iro®mociJ  ®os°lo-io  £§o«oljo  wscmcru^o  bkjsH 
caiocaTl^iBa  cnosAceoafriflrasosi  onsrawl  <a>Oftio  AyTj^giAnw^Aifimjfrwn  ai-jy 
aflcauoo!!^  Jxi§oS)c9i§n  caisLfcCotSs  cryslaaiaiocaflij  AsHerm^  oiraororal- 
<T>3«fc  @2<8jyoOo  @0®  <aie/lcaj'V3@ffia3>(oX  (Holoicnffl&aorugoajcjgorao  sc® 
sajosoei  aoflJzKmocmfiaono  googjaroga  <&l(cfo)l  aj^oocon  scffll-floogjj- 

§S8  crudjaojiffio  Q-jcn/lfauaooBTI^  ®rao1si3ro'lfol<e8®affi^jo  •waAcrto.  aanj- 
S^lffljOcA  ®0)^feo|  ct^sojo^o  s><fc§)  ®^cnogjg&rWk>i  ojcrra  SteiU'lism 
o^lacnjo  ©ggtaolcoiraTsocAoac/saMo  (sraaTlsafflrcDiSS  a'ljgjsoojaoong  a  oifvoj- 
smfia&rBoai^j- <Btf&©5n§oorrflr<o  iWooteTi.-Do  (ggojoa^o  ora  <bi$>coc^o  coral- 
(oocan^  ©c&of  <a«fflKi)<flca)^jna  •  ajoOTKjjai^  •  ©oaiosaaraaicmra^arara  sc«) 
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®os|jo  ©><05  a^xioa^ffiiroloBo  c/a^yiBraflaeo  82saJ<rrfl^o  SCgJ1 

flisatsBfflcrccan olescno  rrv>o,/'<B>la3fl£8><i!&  cvtol^cryuduKnooBo  ga8a>3<ocry<feaai- 
srorafl^o  Q=)«uG]ao«jn|  ni<D'l<fl>©<a,06n§o  erarolcji  cDsnsflc^  ©c&oanaorafL 
cQ)0Sj.ceb0ot9a  <sm<05o  aflcojonruajo  aoaigcnao  maaifflio  ajlc©_>m/)jyo<ai 
-ojtmls&n'&lffjgjmao  onfloaW2fl.o.;|  ®ft>6la.jaLia3!Bfl£j  absa^arossficjlfli 
a&ogcaflfnm'oflaro  mmaiujo  ©te,o§@fl)  8iaai©<a  ®aafl©s  aag^^. 
(njjoc^lcna^o  a.flc©J3<Y\)Q4o  asnsacQJ'lol.esfflaarao  oolcauoan^.  (8® 
fnloDojlcnosA  tuD^fj^.iAaninjfflfoog  a-it a-is©a»§g)©  ssai©®  acr^aol- 
jyocii  gESaJ'cflAofyo  ©.oiajj).  ailcn)««w»o)l«4  cfbocjaaicaofoi  sa» 
(sraooaajtfiaflifli  goal©®  aor^axoljygii  cnoca«m»1cwo  aflc/ajm/ljyg) 
aaooaroraflrKio  <£<ii«oajng<mlafo.  oru^^ajsauaralaoo  30000040 
aflcajoofuajounftaio  arPoamofl  o'l.aoagjg  «cm1  S2<uaa  rruaocno  goaflos 
Remind  »srsoc8)5^o  gjatfl  a©Bo<a>o[2fl©gjcrc>a&g5c>  syoruleuaoco)1|  osraoV 
«o>apio  ©jsjcsu.  «w<ml©a4o  afl:u;ooui30o  a®©omomo<oi  geoi«98  roaiM 
©c&OfSHED  92!©3ffiffl&  ®>®  QjdKUP.UWOaTKoJ  (ffl&^OoVmwkto  OOCDOSOllnOO 
oooOodwnoaOo  oj«iaur)WOTQn|  sojaioaio^o  ojocacoocao  ojototoO  oJlnm- 
ramxBfljA  <Bra§<m?»  cryajaJo^aJOQQflg  o^iolsvaTtsaicmo  e’laJ- 

(wnlonocc^o  aaiitt-g^  aJ03>“acn.9>©&  <uoff°aor>A§<2so<9s>1  0®  seoaoaty- 
eu1®tn)o§oA«s  82®  <roocruii sen giffio  <e>scrrc>  Braelajnsbdd  &aj3<Bi<aocafi|o 
i^jaroimOfoi  ©oiaiaocofljpo  gsssmfl  oru4<ya4o  orflAao^ejo  ojcs^cnorolcno. 
oaflp  a®OTo©gj§lcncaecrra.  0ra><a-«5fl©aio  ajPatosTOOo  t*o©sroroocm 
snjjllajoaanEj  _a4<o)«9©(!ntift<ai  a3)$g)air>gn  a^fflofoicroosd  awlg^cr^dirros- 
3ooo§  c^euo  asraomiorflalimroo  9301©  0  o\)Q03^CT3>lcr)3aifl!p  ©©.«>©«9oo- 
6ne3jyoCo  ffl>d&<&3£ucn3a<ni@g  ,oj<rola»ocafl£)  a-isnaeJcfeMo  aiaoanai 
QJiwwal .3j©<a>ofl% t&<3jo  ©.aica.  «R!<0fl©aio®c/aa3jo  cnajiajo  «<b>q4o 
c6>o=p  0w>©sn@oorrn«>  BKjKjojtaJio  ©ojoojW  ga«J»Be  ©aof  ^ssmsaciloo 
Saffl/ldfla^Oftnla^o  <rnl«Bail<ro33®>o§  ovocrojoonrac^o  sssAo&iooimiaoi^o 
®»(ofl{ttg£o  qjoaTBl.qjacftoaaofrxm^ooim  bbcdIao  airo  ,aj<g)03<u6fi4o 
3^u5(0)1««K»l©g;jarao  roo(g)<9>3c^o  82S©oJ|  «(S^c8)0^i®trolc»9«a-Joe4o 

cr\)ofr\)9<ol«9o<Bfl©£jcnao  oioroqj-oaosnf  ajosraKjrvj^  aiasmovroyo  <gjao«fh 
aosaflsj-  fisooi-srl<9>sejocr\}®  a^)^ffi)1<0K»ffl1<a>oyo  ©.oioaj.  <sra>oa*(ij>lfflrt3 
01905 (tu ojj«njOfnjo^so©tm  ©<a.3§gg>ajOT3coJo©o  sraxnxaflcwo  aooo. 
6traso5an|-  82»  ®o  SjawM-  ©o<Y\alcu)6n|o  aaiaolgjo^p^  ®9oiiti1©s 
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c^ora  tu§o &o  ®*0jjy®2  ^oOTlwflnl&cncajo  croon).^  arug|j- 
nsro)lmj  ojosj  ®c0bO§«JTOg»<sajos>ej  ®eaj<flfe!  aJo^Ljoai  at&oggEcebj^o  n?l§ 
<9>j^o  oAglfflceco^g]®  cno^ffirooqQ  ©-mcajoJimcri)  ma^rasra©®^ 
mjQo'l-a^  (1^)65150  aim  aj^ayocrvo  .airoroittrosiraimoo  snjuoufmgjo  (r^c&al^ 
ujQg&poJcna.  a-ilTOwnffl'floi  ^ooj1oi««an;  ascmsliQ_}<&o«>o  «fajyos><n> 
(oaHai*fljoi©QJoa?l<n)o  ^1as©«M>3§«»'>r»ffla<noo  siacoijEi  <®a«i^aa>'l«^  <sy«jo 
®ju^s)fflcrrao  atmoga,0^  0®1^  <wj)c£Uf»oaoen|  tfitaafflomnaKfn^  awcnyo- 
OTaoqinp  g»s«BBl  or)De|e'l=9fi'lpjo  ojlaa/laoau'oaoa&otyo  a>o.«c)  oilo 
fijraflooM.  oj§6toOo  ggssisty&sidhosngo  toots  cunjolg  mjoqoTjo 

i«>3«n)0»0<aawoaio  ^n^oaiaxmlcujos  ua(M»'l«sQ»cna  crflowoiiLg^  *»cu«B 
aJowifflxailaJaig^o  ©sr^&icMio  (gjaao  ^as  g) 89)0 Sggpai era.  923jyo0o 

<m  cnfejcojoojlg  ge-a  (00*yam3>ofi&  nqjgfljygo&o  suac/s.iaamjni 
■  OJBOci^Sj  (8>a)9'l(a)0Cm'ls)§0ga.ffl®0ffle0OCQJO  frJlqflJW))  StfiJ)  OlAOlfllC^  ^§(0)ftjo 
jgQJcW  ffl<ao§^osmaacnrao  ©on^Ay^a  a^SfflaJgamootacc^o  sm<n/lcu>sng 
■<M®e>&'1s>iqj  (Bsaioao'ljyl^i  cns«9o«mftacnao  cu§«ohOo  a<mossm3,e, 
®89>06n§  ataaieaoraaco'oaa  a aiocnao  gga  .oosg^gj^  «Uo«oj|«MKnfl®|ya»o 
(Bianfeom  ajlcoramnlajo  nroesbso  ajofirawH^o  (gaflajoac^o  <mo£r»aj«i)«jtfl- 
cal^o  cruflm(Bfl<«)Offl®  92®  &&sms>  aorraffiotruccmlaft  aoiaaas  aoj£<sa 
afljyrolajmo  <6>saonrvfl<gi  ooo0  £e<9s>odjj6TOOo<6a  afli&gjaocuflg  ©<u>os«»tfl. 
CQjT»)caofldj,o5if^)  @25  aa|)0'/>aio  afl|  aoo^o  cna^os  <at$oau8»nO«d 
®aaaj©0  sg,assgas'loal|a&  Ao^cmccaom'lffli  .o/Ipjoto  ©Aoccaswwft 
fflOs^OTrolsji  ffl.mcna  ojo.a^Oc9.oag.snr)aacrroo  «boj>®s  a^urrra  a_io®K»o<ri 
aaQJ<6®  «aJs^onr>  oscai&ajo  cm^os^o  cns<aiffi1©c9oo§«e«ffifflcr»o 
•aoajflncriftffl&aoaio  ©o^o^o  flasocuogoaaaffl);)®*®^*  omJlouoiq 
cueaafelrtnfflor)  oqorooraoain  jaigootagl  arsTOflffl<8«oa§.®acr0o  oaoMnlm 
.aaoaoroo  <a>oenacna  a®abW  cs^iao©tal®o5o  OBRaroaSo  <m&m  a^aiao 
c^fnBl  seej^oroofflifflcm  roflrafflcn^  TOol^morofloso  *o<nrkx>  ©^of . 
(wsem^oac&os^o  ^osroaDoaolcuocoflaa  auraamerra  aradsflejo  sa«na©»- 
fmo$&  ©os^<8©oqo©mW  «ao(B©OQ£)©ro1aa0  aOo©M§*£*#©£}OBo 
®S^^®a*o2)o<oi  ©snsoa®  omflctoaiq  a.oooa'l  seo  ©anj^- 
^W^SWOTonaOffll^cra  aaaoXo 

Aawo.aOjyl^o©'®  a^roioaso  aauoOooaj*  ffla>s&«eeoo- 

Aopg^JOfa^  «a»lffls  QJ&otfffli  waaflas  ®«og;mfW1l*8«r- 
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(org*l*8cn$tSMffla'ty°  aicY^oJcfcoejffi&a^o  acja'WV'jo  ago.95fl  mo^afiijsao- 
(siA^  <s^auo  gjssmslfn/]  ©Watt,  gja  (njocmD0oo@®m",<rrao  jeaflas 
cgoaflojo  ajajyo^o  siaousoog  cp^euo  si-eug^smsiaorso  crOiggaJbylgTL 
gjOsnAaicfcosngo  SQag-pOo  sbok®  ESfljfllm'lroliescnoioilfflro  ^yiBflaJtww 
ajjoainsj  ajsai^  (rfloicrflsyoOnm  ^oiil^  froocatsA^oioJ  ajlcnD8<m»<a>l«ft 
a»gg«t9>osn|onts(rr)  ®®aia3iajOT3®a  $2°)  rooKjawsls^  <araxfflo  croocfL 
.acoaoo  c9>oaio<e>3>]jyofrao  rolo'ioor.o  amsoaa/loiraongDaiky. 
oflairostrsOo  j^ira^Kumroloi  afD^gntrng)  a(R®rrmor)o<D?>  j^j^ajcso^anifWi- 
eo«_)o  ®8oj®1«s  ®®ta>oQJoaroirol®i  (SKicfeorogf)  ®aai©l®s  aiocaoaorocm^a 

ffl0c8)S)*0iSf)5o  W8(0)lo2>^o  ©Offijo  SVSal'olfflS  Slfflo&gjOBfmOjlffli  BKJQJJOfll 
<mocBfl«9®(t&  Ac9j0§3ioo  ac&ogjysl  aOosi^g  cmoflJsroa'ls^  (SmokoI®® 
nJOaoo^o  caratnla^o  SKjoOolrartnlgte  fflosisqjig  cugy<f>8  a-iDiaiafflo  aOos)gj|§ 
siai(jgiaocn6BB%o  asaioaicojo  igyaaopi-cuo  sojau/]jyl|gg.  oBgatgssis^o 
ano^^gixjo  crflqoiafl  ag-j  £§©iro&  fruAainrojojo  AimBi&caioaifl^  ai&<atfl- 
aiwflgfa)  ®®'^o0/ls<0aan  oolejQjo  <4®c»lso,;o  ®a£aia  ca>s'l<fe«Rm<ai<nK>. 
noflgom.ftg'l  odlpmal  fflaianjaitfl  aOoajyg  Biatrflcft  <a>®«0S^o  «astSTV- 
jjiglfu^  fliagjojlsp^a  or?l.aiciaos>©ffl<eoo6n§  o^Doe^iics^o  ca'/lg-p-oj 
«cftm<g^raa'l<t&  ^»®1r^o  siAoslc^o  6icft§l  ajgj^asaalgjofflRn  (jryooasm. 
(o^lqitnoiocai  crUorro^GLjo  ajui»  ccycocsesciiiaJoaA]  Bracoak0!n3ao<!afl- 
§8*.  aigstfsOo  imts^sOforol^lgia^o  iHtaw;®<r>®oa)ofig.ffi<rooaTBo 

32®  ®.o«j£)<DW)](fl&  nfOosariiScio®®)  ®o«5co<?)(zmffif!iro  onswrofl  mog’c^  e>&fa 
a>cjjjo»«8a  (fflatplai-uwonsn  82©'l«.e®srt§c]roraflafB  a fiaa^jCQjtaowrolffiJ  »cn®o 
^j06W«58ojo®aj)crraaa  «ma.)a^jO®51  asneocao®®)  aa  oWooi  Bracfeaorn, 
sfflimrooao  fflsa.  Q_)Qa>85osm30o  ®.nj<g)o^o  ojlanoacmromil®?  02®oa  ,i®o. 
oraig?QOoaoJiO«ai  aiiranmatmoa^co^o  rroacn^oc^o  cqjtftmsifflorao  crflosu- 
«B8(®  (01601 A  ®s*m3lmfi©1«e«flrnftfflfficr>  003)1^  ffljaHj®- 

sntflaKwa — o(J)crrao  oi<u®<.oao«jg  ac&roaonruo  jj.ooa--  <a»«nao, 

(aojojiwacofP), 

e.  v.  r.  Doc.  cxcy. 

Mi&adAaneoas  984-oao«j|i.u. 

BiMorieal  Records. 

<M)l©Ofl>«Wo. 

('(aiactuai^s’cnlcnao  oiommloa  aojgi^". ) 

(gjorolauflgjf grsamoi  saiqQmocosi gjg  aa®3®tio^  acnoaisfe.' 
®®«nj  (0)l(ffioil®>3®89>0|  <ssc/b22:  a®ol<a  AOfiJaa  oroa^o  «&<3i§' 
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©ju^crn  (sreojcmflocyo  gjffiblorocry  aitfc  o3snaa©©&  aOojy§(nml 
<8refflCT3*o  ooaOo  :§©><!&  «n'l«Bafl<o>offlsa>!)Sj  aaado  ®<o<fl>sil.sy  cumano 
i^AafflOjo  ®KKC)lcHigpf)o  s'lg-jo'ys&csiroooaAo  araaifij  ao©(Wjf)(a&  ©fluBojl 
t!naOB3.a|  (B8O0o  sreaciIr>  ®o_i3<&3©©>  ©tOi'tO-g^  ^52,001^550  setaHRmor^ 
aj<a>  oosfroo9»^«s  ©©<xd2i©]©>0(t&  Ota®;©  o<J)cnao  fO'fl<©afl<o)0(mo§; 
©3ft^ggS  aJOcQbom  ©SSOOiSSBOo  ©l££)od];^[lro'l<iS8'W©l!J>fli^jO 
jgSg-jsOo  ©cajososwi®  eTcunrufflYoflcY^Sio  Q2£on©<o<ry  «xr,oai|^gRi3)snsn©p) 
moa^jy^Kmslaa  0Mj)©n©3CQfl|j  ajSg^cmaeOTwOo  afjjoQo  c/at9©n<sc®3§ 
©>liracifl(0}Offlai,o|  ®soag®  oca&jrolaacm  thefts  oojo  a2®rta©o\  ©)«&■ 
©oJoj^i  © o try ©ro noil ©00  <o>kncLn<ri3®f&3£  oosnOteoOo  aifiaroj)  cEbaio&fflJ 
55>sj  a^)cm>o  ataa^firoflaa  oalcau^og  ©nH  o-isAg-pjytolewmo  flswbL 
©©cry  oaenotewsgag  cs^QUo  ©.ajau  iq^ao 00.40  aaio&’ei  a(j)ono  ciuoacog® 
CYfl«oooco«H©)<oi  ©aafflsmcfi  ®aaiAa))C«  a^ooajo  o/l,r^nio  (Sttcoan^ 
ajofflroKj  fflt ag.  go©  ®onr\)oco«»')  ara©'Tlto,a>©iOo  csil<CBa)l©>3CB£u>3^ 

alouoatflsSjkoRS  BBQjl®ai<&  oilsfiarcasanairarasiol  «ma©  ©snsscafl  aicnb 
aj)an  auqg2ooo©g-ji  ©c/aaaigpriA  flfoaiA«0>Oo  aflc/ajcnfljysai  orusmamfl 
©6ne.  smqoaonraojyg  ©©..ocmsKSKfllca/ffiS  ©oi»)SW3an©i  aissariayo 
•a/l^sAjysara^o  asngocuaai  a&ffli  o4)^©>©fy§  slcuonJ  (C2,flJl<9cfi<ai0snj 

BraitjftaiiaBg^o  ^ogpOo  ©sniatjy§®on  ol©§3fig.  (©oca'oawnliajOo 
®a;pl<flaono©)laD  onflffl®3r/.)<mrol«&  soKjjgooaoRgjg  ©ococu^A  maaiAcftOo 
aisjtmaa^i  ©cm  sg.  c®(S<wl  cmlctBanroatmsg  cross  <w«rarc>«ea  .agjl^cai- 
^l©1<flo©<ftosn|  ro®  oasna<seOo  o^oro  a'lairrocotmlaoca.o  sluorr)Wlca!©8 

warn)  asf’l^  <©l(0)0Ln©>3ffl£e>3^  aaosggg  oojoaftnooaaio  aaisfifo  .aigsiiB^o 

noleoooagjSmEB&o^o  ©juc^o,  o^crogDodfcosrif  aolooooc/jroitnldi 
sniqgaonrajyg  ©croajdgr^A  B»aiAo0bOo  cwlOTailroiocmojEj  ajo^aro 
ssansreOo  waolaiscri  ©ai&lag-^gttffltnasg  a^nrotmoctA  oroaorooct) 
<BK>©)aDo  »aa©aiA  gD©>1«©n\  oja  oosna«eo&1©s  aumaj  ea>sn$ 
culoaiomi'l^  taaoiocA  <rv>oc/3©>l  gg|yo.  a^cmociA  as©  ooerams)&. 
fflsjyaCo  ©c/ajnjsmAoasrgld^aolcnao  oao©  Acoijyljygg  mflfflaaflitnoo- 
fflAop  ©oaea  «raaiAifli©a  a'l.uocolajloffllRS  ®(83Qn©«Qiaicmofl«A  crflcna 
al^asscrao  m>  m<two'jy^cr>oxi)  anQgfloaios  QJgjSc&sooo  ai®gggc«)«flcK>o 

SC*P*® . ©wrac^o  ©o®jo  aulanfo  culfflcaoao  cnnscofl^  cuA&ifl- 

8^(6* cno-cril crop  ®oa©  SRSefeona,  <®a|yo©©)  sasnaianm  ^j»o«rri]jyp^o 
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gon  'tnos^iyd^o  ora m  af)®cmo<»6trr;,Oo 
rruocojo  'SfSuejcroafloo  (wlctB'-Lfi(!y>0o(EiOj0:p  cfeslc&Oo  siotTI-cy  g>a>af) 
(3t5iCQ/lffl1cO@irD(tn1aa  asmqg*o<r>ag-|g  acooai<ism(i>  (TOai©c&Oo  «r>£/). 
ao1«s8cn2).  gfiTOlns  auss.  Bra^l^o  jDcic&la©^  aicft  oo6noce<aCo<e« 
ain<S(OOCOiilOTin^o  rtJlSffOKOlOW)  S)  B3m6BT3S},0  fflloalralaS  a®2ljy  ®13)lc(^0 

o.uto  «re<soao3iajo  n  oolcai^o  etna  cm 

aflfflcanifl  o,jo  (gyoo«imsifflCQ[o  rano»ofl®ooffiOjOg  aeozigtm  sOojyg 
(ScCh,Vi®smj^o  ASBaiO)  fin-i©^raSo  iawcnj6Ujajo  <SjSoa®  @2(DT«oo(tnc8o 
a'§ffi°  .algo  fflifligl  atO»0®SJ.«a>S^o  a-a’CgJo.  gom 

aeuoAsjo  cr\)o#io£#<fldJ  crflcnao  .nojoaJ.o®®  moboj  ol  oocruo  ^®-oaa- 
oolacajocmmM  «5ic^®oaft»$8j§  ®'»ocuA«md  roai<ic&^.as  c&ffljg-jcrxea 
*8dA#8  nij^nooi  iq-juoooo  m)g>,a§al  n{f)^(tnro. 

M.  Doc.  CXCVI 

_aj<tB6ro  coca\&  2002.  984-oaosng'5 

aoai  oottucb  8,  cocra  20-ooa-. 

goaro-o^  tOiHiiSffiiilcfflos  ajaftoaio  oiots  ajOfflroflrtfloM- 
cfCcuoOo  mciiaa^oooiffloocijlg  _ajsri3  «)s®b]  aat®s.cOsoooA  aoiasD 
aowo  cpgj-ooa-  aois’lat.pjj  st&ogjo  fliaaommuftcofliiA  fflAagjo  ®1<ola<5i» 
ojlslceecmmlnoocang  ©joia  iojo  oowcuoamojo  @ssro1a»  &j<a. 

ainj®j-Offlosn|  ®o<J<0//]®ocruo  q.o-dc»--  sagyslaocruo  0.0-000- 
cjrt Dd^nse  <af)  oo®  s)-aioo6BBOo  agracm  tSisI  <s.aic&(Do  o(j)&<ttn  arolsjc&gaE) 
ojcna  jifleaiafljylfflctflioi  aoracrra  «t®o_i8o®o_ioorofao[0o  ckqsjo  a-aMg|i 
<skj»cqT)(do  araaj  r&alwnoioitS  HiftOotoe  .no.-  aoaa^ooo  aflmo  ooaoQ^ffll- 
<ae«^o  roooa®1®s  ^sm^noco/lg  s^ogjo  ajlsljysamroo&o  a®jys1c&osn§ 
fflfflitnaonruo  <31 -oca-  CQtvxd&ti  {yo>’lcu<TOicno88oat)  aiofiJraoBojaia  <feai 
ts&36ufflsi  jyftBffloOo  92ffi3nm(ffia'l®c£vsc!JTOlai  aj6rao(Dco®Pffl8crn<Y»o 
(^\aJ(oaooos«)g;j(®aoa'ls>s  (C^\  cuoetmmlE&oi  aaj^gyocri  a$£Pio 
OD3sn<a>  gossra)  ©<floo&J  a^cmsaaiwo&ajo  (mcusrwcea 

oJtgrg)6(T|  (sajooasmi  aftaio  mssasocmflcB  cloo-  fljojo  o_oo-  ooffla^oso 
oJl®o  Qjsooacr^oioo  maa^'olceets^o  croo6i^j  #sp1cc^«cdjoOo  <tncu«m  aocfl 
aodl  oofflCr^rolceoa^o  csraaSonirflnffl  Sc9i2j1sfr>  ojsrno  to-ajlmo  rtmQgTI 
asrosmoogiiib  doo-DOCQismA  ojtxBac®  jo<&  fflasl'sflolao&Oo  ®<@#Wjaerru>oj, 
29  ^ 
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anBOudai^j  saaoao  *3dffl<a«c^o  menwisim)  mcnitDlaoti  aanstra  flioano 
tr^tftroo  a<gv)a  Sfio-tldoc^o  c/a^cnooao  ai©®»«ecfflOJ<i$>o  am  ^■QSimOo 
SSJailiSOC^O  [®03o23o  OtUOSlvH0— E'10 

c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CXCVII. 

Show  Room  OH-I.oao^ 

No.  21.  ^  <1)*0«0  1 

«  am}  cron  cad  ok  area  (ScaOiSjCimfodimoTsl^  a.i^feoiain'OtW  ©mcm. 
odociioffloaoaio  ©dtolsjcei  tsd£p®c6fflo|C50o'l  ®<e>oaaiai  ©.Ajoxi*<o0®gjp$£.. 
cs^©s  oj<&  ©oisgag^cb  af\§dfflJ  ©jucrra  o_iowrod(03<rra  tvJ)ffrto  jjaados 
crdcrrao  aojocHfloscrn  tfhjylsmlaaJlai  e>g&ai<©  ®,a«oo  toid-cylsj  to>oenaoai 

a$)S  asflSOCOflfflgjCTOo  OJ061OT5  ®&OodK>S)o0j06nf  o  ffiOlflifflWimdfiCflPCt^o 

©  .in cai 0& re  officii  (mcadocacc^o  ^a^^sdoaloi  a.i«nz>a30So,.dfla.cs^o  <i$oq- 
ffloc@A  <ao^io  adjiioralxydttBrro  «rj<g}gj|«i  ©■maait&'ooffljydasi.ctyo 

anfeoiiosmo  ailgacBJo  dbm'lffljycMdraiocgo  ojpi  sl^sdajaocoDs  ©asdag-jo- 
oQjcrra  aj<o0©m  ajiraarod  aja^l-g^atajosaa aram3t9>©<a>3«njo  croocoaoo 
ca>sn|^§fficm0Oo(m©cm  colo^o  <m30od<0io©1aci<o?o  aflj^rodai  a$©oaao 
aa_i([»o  ^©sooycrra  afl.ajo©d.a^  ffiaie4©©axf)  <$©<!&  aa-i©  a(J)ad©s 
o_io«e^crra  a^croooi  Bread©  sadlcrrao  ©c&36n§aicn3  arm  orUQaiggg  ajog^l^ 
o0>0aiaTla3  ^aidosadcrrao  njcrrdrodoaeonfi  (fegjpsnflRQfflcoio  ®3><e«d  isrepcaau 
cmooBS  afl)©«(jo  aaicorowdd^  a{j)£©1  oidIacs^o  ®aJ«roo.  se«0©3c{jjo 
®j)jogj1  oraggjg-jcri  <g)$}no  crclsj  ag)?©d  adf  a(})cna  ©dmo^iKB  asc® 


c.  v.  r.  Doc.  cxcvm. 

Show  Room  98  4-oao6nj^ 

No.  21.  Aoso  18-OO0-. 

©ca,o§®tg§  oroocxicocqo  ajooafljy  <ia|  Braaiaruuetyo  sraolsiOKj. 
ajrafeaocnsoiaOonoeaoffloKsc^o  ag)‘f©1  aicnaaiffigjo.  aaiajfBKMKud  ($©0? 
«eu6)ro  eu©©©!  a^Oojyl^ecnooTlati  ©sacroo  aiomoioi  aaosocon  aigBonra 
s>©aja3i2y<OT©>l©cifio  (granjoran  ^s^gns  adcoloa®  a}J)$©l  (Becoia.iy  tsreol- 
ajiosjojcrraas©')^®^.  jiO-ocra-  aigj«m©ajo  aJ)s'lry®<eb3«n§  ai©o«a<rre 
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It.) 

(Tflnorio  cruoajrocBwM  a|j)y(mncffl'')<o1t<K)6)oa,osn§  «ra<®lcriaig^o  aicrra  a£)cra 

а) (on<9>1(^  aofflcMo  <D3»|)fflroro)^9o  o^olcscQJooi  aeoa&to  aHtfloatsfingjOrTao 

ojl.aiorol^l  oldens,  n4)arnj®iS)<&osn|j  aggsaflcBaralajo  anjajRjimaajn 
<$ra<oi<2ajff)(o  a-fl&T^  ms><&jxt  afloiem^o  g^g  sraainao  aosRro>)«<eoo6n§ 
ajaBaioni  aiarilcwo  ajj)criB  ru(OS<oM  aaaraoafW  -^pahlajo  cSafafl (ocxiDoi 
a®®np.jo  <Sc&ool(aH£jO  a®®cQ;o  oaicofflron«A  seoJ^asrarciacrn  s>i&06'n§aj<o]- 
acq^o  <joj«mo.  ojmaoQDaailafi,  sea^erra  ajio1«ailffli  wwo 

(marolaoraogjisn  a£S&  «ta§.°9)^o  a^go  s'lcwflaA  «_ojara  o-io<aacrra  aicrra 
airolcafloio  sraaflas  aaienfom  sra^<9>«a  ®>aco)^  aAlslgjl-cylgo 

n.i(oamosn-iljia  <$ro«3><so~ia<oo^o  (tnoanrJ'lcfflosx®  ojkbcoitoI  snieongy^raTan 
m.eoosn|tBnjO(Dsmo.  c&g^ci  (srcaamnajtfracoostti  ajg^no 

aionr>l.on«9ois)«et>osn|o  a2<&M^o  a<j)s«<xjg  ®iara>oOo  a®oW  <a,a.ic«aio<!a>l_ 
s)§o®<6ooo^o  ggss5B'ln)lflnts<DS)ta)05r>|o  a0{@cs^o  oiogj^ aio cail^o  ooogjfnl<e®o 
aj.-oomtina^o  afl.aiaro'l.a^  (STjPirawicm)  cgms&aajSMD  ojTsI^  aolnaio 

б) S><aajC8o  (SranoTl  sni«0is)jy§«!rafloai  «raT.ia\uo«ea  ago  (tnoaoulcaios®) 

a^yrol  an/lua^o  aaisroo.  32=900^0  oiaxTl 

ffljucai«a.©oano  ool«§^<trflafl§  a®ara  roflraoiaa.ao^  cr?l| . 


c.  v.  R.  Doc.  CXCIX. 


sicfeodcastTJWjn  oia^A^oocong  sfl  ®wf  (weraaocruo  jscu-ooa- 
<$<m<t&«ea  cqjauo  a6n§o<9>t»loi  <a>'’)ar1ae&o^oio  c&sraocanQjo  crftsnsc&cDeaflajo 
jaiaiocaHoio  aj'oa\,®ioinai§|to8<0>og  araxmajomaosnaOoajyg  a&ogg-js'')- 
Afilaio  <9>Sjyo«m3a^e4°  Aaoie/looDoalg  ojflscnroljyoiJjyl^jlicBfirn  enigma 
cryoa»cno(C8o  aCaagjg  mj^taOooeao  ajuaioiffloA  aiosxiiaoA  aOoajyg 
aajtelao  «R><o1g-jdlai<9>s8fflo  ajs<tra>ei6TOS,ns4o  *oai(d  amsaJasiaa^ajo 
aaiorol^oa^o  ojosc^o  a^aorolcQ)  sia^o&Oo^a  (siaroltysl  aOomjyg  qja^so 
jfcsljylai.ii  aoofli  «poAqjtuo->  ojo  ^o^ana*  a/lei  aj«rr)o  a.&'cuSaa.-o 
aJ«noj«aiCQn<iA  -oflaiaj  cusmo  ca.®jaicria4aie~ana,-o. 

[aoei  $><§>.]  asnsaiOTcna  aiojlajiamo^a  aOoagjgojcaociJo  <a>oaafl 
<a>ol  aOosigjg  oBAog-jc&s^o  ojIgjocoocQxmoflj  eOo®{y§ 
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(^gj'&HsffvTOCtflcrcao  &<&oo1  ssocoskoi  aic&rfWo  ojeuaii&Q^o 

rtnajji^agliui  6v.a>0on§aiam  a)=a>ceeo  ojgia.^r>fl  .ajffl^sOjAfl  ®KsOoa>o^>osmo 
aOosijyg  oJcSjc6Qo  rolrocu^ismo  o.o,pci'OQj6borit>'-«<M  jaflfttoj 
<pcjaonoo.<y<J©J.  OLjaja!c0!CQjo  gi^Q^tonriooaoTJdjflno  o.jos>c0ig1c'aioi<a>cfl«o 
aJejCUcft,  rtn&aiaSsUBgSo  SlSOOcfrOOo  p£J|  clliOxflao  cO.OOKC&O^ffl 

6)ttJj§1<3Q>  QJcOjcGSo  Jlfl&]ai(U6(V)o  .jKJjO'Osb. 

n-iaioaflsgiKso  c£hoains1noo«>>1^  tfjuKoia  «»« jj_(l «n jlroHaA  aaa.  sn&Sj. 
oft.Ooo9s  -aileuaflsinio  o.aoijggs  -oiloiaj  casrno  „p0«p<8®®"-o 

sloao^cSbOotSB  &fg^  S)&o§tm>  QJta><08  -otViai'lm  fflsg2ysig]o0  S2.0o6)jy§ 
qjcQjoGs  -o/leiaj  aj«T>o  j>a.a.®s>n~-o  tos) <a  ai>0)  n.-nno <s&  s'!  ai<a>iSa 

-cul&iaj  a.ismo  Q.Q.©jnQ_Q-6b.  o_isnon£0i  ojg  <st£Djj.iO)Ootee  i^nloj  6)r&S) 
omcnlcra  roooasBo  .aio.oocojo  aimcnojulmoj  aOaflg.jg  o.i<«>ie4io 

si  ^ola^c&aoos  cQ>1s«68cino<m1no  c&glnj  ai*«eao  -ailaiQj  ojoto 

ajiOJciQ-OJ6~nnd‘.o  (UtscoHiaJ  aj§''QJOS£cai5>fiCtyo  o.j1s1.3J|  av\gj 

acs^o  a(D§gg>  TOS«ooTnnaioOjcfia  -ailniaj  ajwno  orin&.o 
o-ioa®o  gD06wa1  o.ioarigflspim  aiiO»og.j«QiOo  ^slo^ofcoennrjflBloB 

®®o9olaj»  «t0)O®®aio(^  fflajA  to.o  AsrocfiSarui)  a „-o  ^io>«Aa.tls1aaj4 
ji-o  (B)fflfWl<ni(D!(!nq«08  fflo_iA  mo-o  (C/&,08btta.)i  ,p. 0  SIOicOj  (?«U(0 
aix&^splaomjo  wiQj.ooa-  qoxai  (ao&s  troo)  aocolaon-oo  ji  oa»-aioffl 
cocaiao  alcejce®  rail  racy  ajsmo  a?>o©J6b  <sa  ^ulnioj  ajsmo  <ucro®J6b.o 
<si®«a>cu«a>  si-ciooffli  ouscq)s1cq)(Q2)o  ajceioM  jj/lmaj  amraJ  con4c}M4a..o..to 
jtG-anv  cats  ajwno  q.ojqj®ox- 0  .si  aio9)*ao  a-umaiAcoloi  (os'iotqj 
ajsmo  cro tyOj@.ce9  juIpioj  tusnso  ©J„a®o-arocri>fcr~i-)as'\ 

6)ceb0am6K5K»1  odj<o®Og mo  aj§o&flJi30otS«o  ruoi>gj|Doi  moj^oojo 
<J«9>ogg)o  tuoaQQtsTO^o  s)*§1s)^®o§«jio)aice)c$ao  <8<a>03>1<s^o  ^§^0  -aij.oo- 
001Q40  cuai  <Sca>og^c&si.o  ojracorrols).fl®o§<BjTO  aiA-swo  ^sl  julaiaj  acrsoi 
Cn-CIXCU  OJO  ff“a031-o9a  aJSSTSo  ©JQ-Q-Sbo-CTy-o  si  OJtftidW  OJSniQl.awlilA 
(tnl(ffiQJQLJ61Tlo  0Q-®CQ-@(n3-rfi9  jnlfijQJ  ajsnio  04  ®ai.Q-®J-o. 

[fficoaaio  socoo  aflglroltescra _ 

M.  Doc.  CC. 

<009^*0^0  -ojffism.  5i8fi.0ffl06nju 

(.pa.<y)  c&rag^scsgoajncesiai  ajj^  si  aeebra&aiamooaD 
Qj^oocrolcBejcee  rolraaDsoa^  ra&osrera&l  ralraaosa^  ajflffl<a<ea 
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1L] 

aa_i<maoOo  ig^lajiijJjycnoQjffljyraffioOo  <Seadi®<OT)l(3ji  ajs'laojjooajo 
oolqajc&l/q  c&odml.eoo^o  a>_gj|  Aos>®flnq<ogm  asawHai  a3)^cm<®a1 
ai(o«n'DOCffi  s)oj®maOov(M  (tfeosrolcasia^o  ai^j  tafltojnjsl  araio^g)  coflimajosfl 
aaocrolwajo  -aiorotantfliroa^  njflfloa)a<fl>ocBn<eoot$  ajj)$nro®a,l  <BoJaaga<eoo- 
(tsoioD  «fcosm9rfco^o  aan.1.3^  si  ®n®a1oo@®of>lTrao  a  i^nwrolaion/W 
a^^om<ttaT  aJs'lfflroifflOTionai  o-isH  aoqo  aioaiostsals^  o^croicBal 
c&>o«m1«  ^eocqo  sqs  aojesaoDo  ao&ogooraralffii  aJji)tf){ylro<«fl<!d 
ag^crorosal  92ffl3oro®8|ata><!^o  a-oio^. 

(ts>a«®>A<iOTo  njfflljgjfliBCYtj  imaitMao  KncQjf)  aoiaJOcQ^cooi 
ajjjicmArooajylaac^o  *am«EJl  Baao'S'ls)  aims  o_io©rro  a<s(ooa9- 
oOciag^ajo  j^s'l  oolftsojla^  cr&cyo-oaosnf  qmxrf)  cqaal  cu§o&- 
« BOocse  oi ^jliolom  juaDia®K»l®J  a^anoaso  <9j0.oj|  aaoJ<e©aiajOfflr>§ 
aicuo-oao6n|  flraedjyjnl  aoano  ji-ocb-  gj  <mcJ  ajaa'I-xJSOBgraOo 

(roa>s®TO))cioocQ)lg  &§o  jfcgA  colicd  staaitflas  rrus&so  (rnlgJgoAOf <sec«ra> 
a<o«oan<oo4ffl|fgoiofts  roengojA  a-ojaosiraaaaiJo  ooogoaroo^o 
aoqo  anossta>o  ©a&  ajucnaraaa^o  <£§1.^  OLi8Snjy§o&«BB«& 
sroocMo  aaaigjl^j  a.;  sfl'1  gj  f  ft  a  naaSta  ajloaosmaocoflg  oolcra  &§0 
ig^-gy  (OTi^ajj>a1<^  a$<aoaao  a<ua©  jxflt&sflg-paceee^o  ajuajflana.oJSPo 
(OiaascfflDgjgoaffltwIffli  njgoasmjflacio  og)^®!  Btaaa^j  aimcst®! 

acfeogjiaa)  ajoA^la^a^o  aj]cr»ffiw>ffl>]0?>  a<&i0§0foo  a<fi>ocon«90oi  <B<ao§- 
g-jsla^Oo  ta.oaiaf1aoooan^  a^ganooDo  siufflu  ajUAffllj^  <Bano«e«o 
a<a>o§ggg  ooscnaotraaoj  mt0s>oa'Ic8e<!>ag^Qjo  anaojo  ancm)  aoJfiJOQCJanai 
a-cuaaic9)ffl0fflrr5o  cmaaflat  ajlsmsoi^l  aAo^yga®  ojorairo  .aecBSisiiiljygoacq- 
aooaTIjp  cr4eu®-'-oao$n§  ao&<a>sflaoaro  doqj.ocfi-  qanoi  juare  afflaoAoaniBi 
atSiOgj®g  ajoafc)  oj§aa°  t&soaTO  aoiao  a_i§oi&sm3gj,o  ajucrntyo 
(jxxaJ)  aanoroaorao  aicrre  a&qjGJ-oao6n§  aaanaoano  -oaa- 

ffloan®lafl  aojsle^o  ojsc^o  ^soaan  aanoaio§a<«>o«ffl§o^<>  o-ilsl^j 
ataogjys'leoflcA  scronm  cuaflcoi  aanOtas&Oo  rol©'!.^  aaj^)  sgsssiqa, 
oaDcA  OAoggysl  ao®  oolcm  .af)a_ioccriao&>£l®i  juleji  a©1a<9eo^o 
julaii  aos1®g-joa<SjCQio  a-ajcongg.  ai1ari®mmnffii  anaauo  aaiejoc^anai 
a^uoaic&^offlgjlsa.  a^ogy®®  <uo.9acno  cajaafflmflgjgoao  ®aoil«& 
ciolctTOo  o-is  fi2&<a>oaan  @2an<fl9©ra.0©«ajg£o  -o^oqo  cuscq^o  ao^yl^ 
oaailasodlcnao  o®anoaao  ajsa^cnasieaaaiio  <B.ai<&(o'Uy  *0Qiaasnp 
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-000-  (sraiOQJoacffllraJ  qjssis^s  o-Dog^^  ©  jugjcsooioOo  t9«fliasaifl- 
<y§oSo  si  ao®o  ~oci&-  »^c&sm®JiW')ctt1<a?  0J<™  a_is 
imeaflas  cnlcrrao  ojs  ©ajoirog)  cnl^^CDJoOo  <0j2m<st»/l  flr®sj.s>*®flo§ 
ojs  oo_io(S mormcrrao  aaig&ocuoosl  (SjeSfismaocnao  ruoflm)  (mcojiooni 
<ofl«Bacr^©<fco6n§  (m&aiocalceg  or?l§  ©.&o§«!raca)a«<»1<ai  «a)afi.s>^oo. 
sla^o  rtf!  -a^rijTj  (tnacuo^0  OJSC^O  a  n aft 0 1 0SBy/1  T3J  CBjUS’O  rDOtftobaoOjOaf}- 

ejlejo  Scftogooqo  a^rooeroo  oj1§©j}jOo  <9>sg}<b>0o  t&aaxniDj)  <snj>jj,©c&Oo 

6)(&o§g.c&1|;  ®1cqjo  qj^1@.  (xjlornroirortnlit^  tt^<M«snIljy3aooio  n_i«&gj|OD0o-j 
a-i®S§!  aicna  oAosisigtOocfc;®®  cst&ol  ©t9>ogoioflJfrolBl  sfiratno  cuc8b6i<&S|.o 
Otftoaa  te§  (BrBaflas  aolcrrao  ajo&ocso  aj1ojy|  si  aoitno  ~oo»- 
aanaiggs  aicna  a_ioa®o  iQ§  sjiispo  cu1crrccw«ro1®&  a.a«oa1<wiio^Qjo 
ojiionoajo  amo©ao(03o  (cnlioiaJcnnTOai'oo  a<e>os)©g<oc!dfc@ffi  si<ma«9o 
OOTtrossajld^  aicna  slcaW  ao&1cS><aj1ni  ai^  (^ajfoijyoooajaooro 
aioajfflO(2)QJizizi  c*Q.i9jut93©«gj|(a5aoOo  ffi<®TO<ra&1©cQ)S<TOJ)1a&  tusmooBnofl- 
ajcaocan^  ££l«8®ojgQqjo  aepIsioko  {Yuaaoooocft^o  ocaogggg  ®xl13>o 
ffl<3«oa1c0®<?)fflgf^Qj1aciJo  afflrosroo^oojsl  <u0j-oaofff>s  o«a.jaor>1  ajrno 
|  -on®-  ®3i6ri6lfflc®o<ao®  a-jgoaaoo  araafflaj’lgloi  ( .paxo)  aamlsml- 

J  (bh»£qj1«69  ®1aioaio_igajo  s> <&o§gg)  slnyoai  ©o^lcanjljuo©- 

susOo  cul-ojoffll-^  cuolsie&oQjo  mfi<&£>«rKM>3<nn<fficro  fflaiaiooajTOaft 
ojuacu.ftrooagjlgg.  »a'^  ffla_iood9,c^o  ^laj)o®orao§&s1  t&affiw&fl  <si®s|- 
ffl*(sao§  oa!(W»o  65_QjcaUfm  acYtrn©1aoaro  cgcsirol-oc^o  aaajjyl^  ojood. 
ojIjA  <SR3)«eeatftc^o  oairtmacruacaJOToflcoi  sragjosicoi  ju®1oiocan|  ^amsisul 
o_0«©o®i1jy|jy  ^arfeasl-s^M  truQouortnl  tucl.^  a-ioijy 
oooiu  ajfljjg.1^0  ®<flbOgofflo  a &m>  o-uqojoRjfl  ojffll^  <a««<s«ai(nn>6«i§1jy1 
SS. <3^0  6><0jOgjljjfcJ  @o9o1ffl»0OC^o  o.jafi.1oLJgOa««BOa  armO<6«  OOOJjy] 
aAoggjsloAaloio  6)ajs1gj1©»tfta1nio  g)®om  cuoilca  ®<mo«W 
(8iai!w1oojocsin|a8.  ojcritejitBano«8>Oci  antssccyo  ^aai(SBai1ais>«*«o«  s>ifto6n| 
aajos)<9>(s^o  s<&ioa)oaffl<fi«io§oajo  ©tfcoaia&OT's^.o  aiScee  aoaajan<9o«?ro 
«<&0§  B«J>IO>1<H)OQ2n|8a  ®t9>0gg-|Sl©c6>J3o  gQsIg-jlg^  i9)afl<&caio  ftal^j 

aa-ioq®  fTOa-^tanao-aJol^j  aaiaiosyrtncii  ©.aionitebrooajyls&ocQ)  c&aasw&O 
acaio§!  c^ottoo  ©..oiogiUygs  a^^ojooali  (Dflffljcnoaag-ja  aJoaiinBsiroicnBo 
l  <^iei«H®CQil©32!crT3  aO&l-a^  OiftoogasmsaWao  c9.s£irycnt^o  aiirararan^ 
s9<-«aiQj«nw>onfl©ca)  macro  sQ  4^  eulsI^Qi&oisng  airowroiiacBcug^o  tsrcjjj 
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fi)c9)Oo^«  (rvmocnsx&Qo  aggg  cOijylsmltnnj^  agg,  cBajfflioQQJo  aoQo 
juIoj  ffo_i(b<6)flgvi^o  fflcSfioalcefi^o^nnjo  <mlaiocnlja/la^o  j&s  c&^gjroa^o 
ruanancnl  flniS^Ana  aJ05raro«!Q)fl<S(s<3Ho  fflatojOTacnflaaDas  a?igfl<$  $>m 
OBUfl'o  ^jgl^ntOjosni  ai'tiKTOcsnsjaig^Qjo  fljrcs&coDiaoQtyo 

(jjujpo  fflOLio^(WDcai1s)«j)ns  iswno  j3ioA  cfes^ajlraosjlmwcixf)  <§<rn<ol<8aj(& 
oqraspaooitno  tOjsnxiqjss'asjo  s)_aj®lais)(0  ajfcfflo.xy'loQJOTtolffli 

(jica,ji)  afil^uaJoa^Q^o  soiPifmocn-flmcn)  ^j§ls)c*oo6n§  ai(0®ro><«s 
flojg^o  ajommrai^  aogoaio  a^aia-flgg,  *0(olc®<e«oo(t8o 

jg,s  clioj  rtrO<0<3S)Agflt''io  oiftioASlaio  i&o§®i6>&1ajo  assmCo 
nf)§s>&Co  fiOofj.|§  (maiwBalflftiontOec^o  afl-fliorolaj  <BfDl  JUTOOil 

noc&gKg  Q/uomoflo  (bpip4<otjkwi1  ara  aswrolffli  ajoskcm  areauwa 
siaolstmts  m^jfiJojIaa  AOitflavdooomo  isra^sxa^o  mflmaacrfl  <fl>oaj(ni 
<ei^1«iTlcnfl<a$<rncm>o  accaijj  crvaa.i'tnorao  juIojocoHsja^o  &s  asrowfloJ 
njucrre  asrarsflrm  jajoqo  ansgintOjns&CQj.o  orflQraioTI  aajciio-flas  <9>0(dIcq) 
•ocoooto  tr^fflajtmoitno  (igjnnoTSo  ®3ig|.s>c&gio  giS  aaipjOTacmlc^o 
Srl<aos)aio  arafKixaaJ  s>  .ajcnjt&iooaori  (mcnila^o  ^sl  asaroflai  a«B  n_flro 
(§o1oq!M  njo<e«s  tiro  <m)  era  nJlogt®  S)sacm  taranij  raflojyoai  afl&'byooo 
atoqj  (TfPocaoo{pl<6>s)c0iO6n|  6iQ>§a<fts>&  osawflracido  acnisj^acWioo'l 
aoaioqjo  njfflljylajo  Oojaalg^^  (mgcoilogi®  aaoeral  raisj  g>fi«8«n 
<Bt3>j^s)o9jCo  o_f)o(0®c9>gam  geoarqojoai  oJOaflteaacaioOo  aaieumcixfl 
Q-f1<o teoAgtacnIcna  c^wnTl  axD'l.o^c&g.ratftexyo  sjaiooflTOffl-aispo  slcoioaoio 
mioB^oAnj^oiicaDoaoiroaifl  mflocrrasjc&ogra.BfflQs^o  oalcrnTOBirDfl^ 

©.ajoajtatxooaaj  raiaaf)®ai’®s  <9>c$l(0&  92 SKjc^roera^o  n_i1ffl<fis 

®oj&1cafl«A  aiosmsl^j  tstt!)S|«AOo  n-flroceoc&ggg  <9>scrra  njuoai<a®oi2icA 
«ncnfl®co>  ajlsl^j  raAsp  <saiajfljra.aa.fi  atcflj^  a-OaorajKjraflfflao  AglafW 
SJ!p  flj)1(D3aiooawoqffl®m  sjc9>06n§ajara  (oflaioorJI -rul®®  fflajorafl 

s'lcmooA  n_fifflOfl5>(Draf)®cra  sj-aiara  &>sn§  cnl.gjtHJo  aimar®)  «g«aoflira>e9o 
oaig^o  crn^uooil-aj  mlflaacrag^TInjo  sraolcafl-a^  a<s®oa1«9®6n^ej1acno§o 
aoJoraflg-p^  ajlffloroxwiflacn  (^aa.a.)  &g^<5«8crrn<t&s)<0«>os)sn@  @<e®l 
fflieoQUo  ajucaHm)  ajuspo  s>  juauA-soapA  rajcaflsjcn)  ofl&]65B)<ai  gog 
ojoooafldji  a-joiijylsj.esc’qjo  aajfijajrajaallacfflsjs  ^®s  gjfifiocnnsarrn 
ajjjgjoajAcfcOffllcQJo  ajfi-ajoralg^  c&Miuorol^gjlgaaraa^o  cfcoasiOruo 
ajoa)oaf)<saoccjJo  oflwsm^  gg=j  ajoooofW  a-ioAg-pISj^aiJe  ra|yaf£a_ftg{gsi&& 
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rueilc£>i  trucjaiorolcs^o  cr\j®aJ'roodc&3  cQ)2iiirro)Agj§o]o  ffl<s»o§@®  fitronl 
®c m<&o  cLJolA^toscm  ®o_iffllos  cug©a40  Ansnsy-ml  encuocA 

maisail  ®ajea>fija_i3ffli©floo  ®iQ©fla»oeQfl!|gg.  aic0iS)tS)Oo  e> jikdI.usxo 
ffl<9©3sn|<8aJ0ffl'1s>u8>cfljo  oolakqo  cLiocoHsajo  ojo§o  ®<e>§1®«9«Qa4o  s>jvks|; 

a_aJ!po  ailonoraTOfafKai  cOj5>T§y,tj)l6icaoo6!n|  atuonno  ajc&m<&Oo  <mlro'ls3QS> 
s>uSoo§ g-p^  roleJajo  a.jffloaisoio  ag06WH!>^ia>osgiTO  a/mrolaccMtOja  ruo'lxy 
(8i<3)§.aiaiS)a6i"M3on|  s»aggjoajn©o  cj-oidji  oa>oo  oHvOo  cus®  <usroo  agtewmo 
(ofloo  s)s)&^Jl|s)ta.§.o  afl)£©fls>6)£Mg.{l.?A  n_i«m«nri^o  o_fl®^.()5>.o®c%o 
majdBaoOo  (jc^aj  ©Jg^nnox.iflg^CiaaOo  ®dMi!©©'rol®i  a^jai^o  coiTra 

aidamiajo  o-i(OT»lffl®?lajojo  flioq  q_ipi  i8iasl.T3;mrn®6mH^.o  ooscro 
oi'o1*a^o  aoqo  o.m  atnnimimtni&lfffc  aj^uc^o  accrual - 

638^.0  oDScrra  a.t©ls)cO>«^o  asss  ©xiansssu^io  roscno  ahcOficfco^o 
[  a4cy®-oao5nf  mnrofflOcmo  tn.ooB-  aKosogO^adsfi^roi  ®®>.ajggg«ajos)(».cna 
®ca>g®ju?po  roo^l'QJAJffi'lcQ/arrjOo  afl-ojoffll^  .nigos&^crncirfla® 

nautroojigsm^cvoloTao  j  ®$$>00<D^  <Yuo<»1g_j!  <ucnD-oa>osng 

Bras^gjjrTlfflanroOTro'lfflJ  (Tnlffiaimcroaj^giwoicrra  ^50lo_i«d^cr>oa.isotrv) 
aiosJwoacUizcB  *ei®j2j<a>o®g^(tnmo0a  ^(t3saT)©i&3®cas©rc»)ari  aJSftsO© 
rtnrolejfflocffil|  acra®6n|  ^sltooo <&f/lsKnt$  aa®1cOosiai  sT  ao/aio 
q.oj-003-  fc^l.i-ioityoraoQjeona)  aioei®oaajam  (fljPia^u&ffiajyiDiaoOo 
ffi©5crn®3gs1®T2>sroraflnri  ousreo®<TOi)l®?ora^crrao  cr>o§ttfl«sB)  ®cruoA<0afyL 
oOfyl©flcr»ocQ>®_ai;Po  afl-Qjo&oroflitBcrcoOo  <0fl®3®aaj©>o©o  ®.aiaj/©3fil<a/ 
®t85(raaaj(&fflOQa)  spacoJo-ianeoroaiwMoancnao  ®-£U£p<8<DloloQjS>t&g|.o 
cu®nai  (.jt.aa.cn.)  fflcaimaaidaisroocQ)  a_i6fao®ror®Ts)Pi  «©)mm©t3>oana 
©0.01004  ®KS<aiar)BSKuorrao  t$aiaj'l®5  flrilAg-jog-^d)  ®cn}0(@oa<m®l8j>«& 
(otrjuftcwoiiffloife  sej^osiraiajcmooi  ®.e)o&igaaaraog'l®2'CY5)aTBo  o-JfisOs>«9®§ 
aj®)i6©oe>«j>  »aa  oa-isnfrfifflSfn  fflo-oioteocriamo®®  s)®)©iB)aic&o-£uao.e«3 
SKiooeoBioi  aAoialcMxjAaj^  ajgg()®te©;po  ajra/lgjp^  <8Rj)  ©0.010 
■eocriamod  (aflitBaicoiQatosnd  asnsoaaan  BRj'snftfflafpT  ®  0.010  <0006  ao®<& 
iDo^poaisreiGLitftOjuo  ®gg.crrao  ®a>snftaisp1  ©0-Qio«9«>criiao4  82j=yo«<w 
cuarootSi  8>ajsifi6i2ffispr)©ojxiot0fi>c>?aod  ©o.Q/leQicuffl'Iajoa.'CDo  suncg/lsigo 
ofBcnfflo  stziaaKtsi^a®®)  rolijyog^ob  ©aroo(©cugig;esb<aJ  i3nj)6n2ai£pl©Ojaio 

apazo  6)iD  ®iTOT3)ajAOjajfflo<9«n  ©QjjJoa)oui©r1nLJO&icno  n.oug/lg'l^yo 
(sOoncrD-ail  a^®oo<a&^o<b1{y)®cno§  aaJorafljyl^  jojIcu®© 
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II.} 

ffie0«o6rc§  onnaojg-p^  aajorafljj^lffi.oooaio  «juoaf)<ro 

(S-ojspo  qo&hJloi  atS>ooigiro.Tf3j.-g1dt^1cnao  ©cn§OT6Bi3osj<!<flboa3n.Bodl 
a^crnimalg^orofofflfliiji  ca>ocatoflc0jjj.^igin*c0jocan</)s){a^  a^^crnimg^^  hjoA- 
j^pjojlramv  •'o'j_Daoj)cioiffiaoffl.o  ft»1aiooo1.oil  oji^fflilBraao).^  aiEBwrrol 
ojsn<i!K)«<ono^o  onioilroJ  a  io6jy1i^  aja^oOo  ooo§criWJl<B)  (oOraocn 
gylffioi  ajusponlolnaidWo  "dOjo^I 'cuioiaDoso  ffiju  rao juotoocriffloi  fflyamrolao 
OBOJiQiOJi/lfl&fimao  Oa.IOOTi'lgjl^  (BjoaJPo 

*  o  mrol  sal  wltaJi'v'fl  also  aiimcoroflm  oo-owtoaoiamonio  ajg@)ff)0 

CignoiBooo^fiyoM'lgjponio  ims^conoi  oudxoct'I  jojocrnmldlaioffiraccuo  ojya 
naoffloajralcfflo  <3iao1stOTo>  (m!i^.«ttt)fflac2;o  oiimm®)  BiaaicOiO-oi  ,00010)  oaio 
a&Oogjljyosio  si  .os  0JO<OP0236<0<3  ®0oiojOjojo  a3gjonco)OTOo  criljgy. 

tH)loo<ai'W  bl  (OOjalO.'MCMO 6  .OiOrofa'l^.g-^mTrffilloX  oj)^0T)l05^c9j0£yo 

o^g^jlcaio^o  dji'fneroimffljm'o  ( ,noo-  o-> )  (S.Oj.wantAcai.oocQ)  ao&oo)  ajsnso- 
lomtrolffint  ifflooiiOiOoJ.osio  oI^jo  a  a.DoioacrrK'nlrta  roaiBSgj.ailaoiOTo 
a®-oaa-  aj)§oa?fflotfe(Mnoi  ffij.norflaonoQ^o  (mrasmrog^A  cyoocl^oI- 
gujoglaojc^o  ffl)16jye®)o  (i))1(mooociioca>o  (D6n§a<BOca>(o«ola)><o&  ciJOflrcrfl- 
ooioai  cncaycfloiosjl  oot^o  oa>raa©co  siroog-pjuORrralolsitHic^o  raoao-ajo- 
rorffilolffic&ia^o  o-irreiao  jSjjg-floasnfW  jdootoIo'Ismhic^o  sraoorKn-ojg-jo 
ffl?l&2l1(roffl(0C!^o  fflOQo  o_m  Jil 0®r?J)1o1  £7)00  030; o  aJ 3>ffl  aJOiOocuolcBJo 

atoolamrof)  gigoios  o_n  oaffiBsmsifflcsio  s&^Sgs.fO^iocc.o  isiamcrmojfflJgj. 
cnoojai  q^q^oo  ogTfiaoofoig^o'alg  j  ^raltoaotnssWB  o.irotmoil  ac&irafi 
aiobraocQ)  o-jsnso  orarmlaAi  iwoTi<a>3.o.uooo(!>1'Q>o  ®,a0ogJpjy3.ajspo 
foOfflaiAflffl'oojoaooilocrio  ®.ojFp<o®lrilTi'<@fio  (oo^l^raroflcrrao  a  cO)®& 016212 
rao-aioajOTomi  maoicOjOjulocttarra  a^gjoao-icso&sl  ailxiioral^  orfloa) 
cqH^  fflg^aoofflJ^ocoTlgL^aflo.Ti  acuorolg-jltaocoTls^  gQg-]1o<0i3<oo  a_io- 
snnroooi  <sa-jorao®cnao  cnlsraOo  ad)gjoaa_t<®o  (OB^a.ioijycnoajj^ojoa'l 
cruanol  aril  cal  ffli  ol®<otd)1  aaomlc^o  a®®aimsn§ano  (Btuooccjoias  offlcoroD^ 
ag)gjOo<u(0!o^s)S  oJljaaool^j  oo1jgj32)1.o^  ojj^rof)  a®$f(urc»1|s  -ojaaoal 
nrocnjIirolcaflB&aj.g^  croroiislcBJo  «_a)0Qn<g  <ro  a®  sniff)  a  crrao  a^josooio? 
^ocoilgjlffiaio  2.010(0040  ojotb  si  coonaio  roocnocufoil  cnsiaugy<gjcr& 
i^ro«^®aJS)ioo£^o  gbsfl  <s)®oQi^®tHfl(ol  Q^g^oaaJOTo^ffis  <ro1(®fflro1aiAg|© 
ciicrra  (roltmraroafl^oaJsmasrBajOTrols^^sl  aeroicrra  aooagg  a^go 
ffidJiroafl  cgoooojoaa  ®Kj>og^ro  siajo1tH)jijoaoffl1a2)o«(Oc^o  ag)$ anomaly 
«®ff)^o-340Qaansajo5Trols^  ggoBcoff))* 
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£$crnoOo  <sra-2^<u®H(m)(tBCTO!>Oo  (tm>oo6m3(t^  (g«nro«©aBa.j6nsoffl. 
(mon®a\«8Q  aosiOo  go^ojpIcSjsicftOTni  ®dfconigy®cm§'1<i$cTo1crao  tosni 
s)aj5niaa3’Hgjsnsot)(w®1ffle)Q^o  a<ra  m6nSa23J1^6rigt)®(inciilaDi«%o  amrora)- 
aioao  jufflOrfKiloQ)^  qraxoi  afljuo.Ojoim'limmoCo  (mlimaioaimotio  a-ruml. 

<S«9>(tBS10JiuBB  00CQ1  OJSftSO  DOTslaP.I  S(mTOl®aitOjO-CLJO  (.pOCL®^ 
(8«i)c9alc(j)g<Uffl<D  »g&  fflmwotonJtftOjauJio  o.Jj&aiai035''<«)a(a)(^o  n^ail 
(ooaai4flm(oojuOQ.r|oaio  (DO^ytemwi  crrao  cs.oKPtqoloT'Wiflao  am 

©o-njocqraiaan  «aai4&-aj1s>'Diarn»>  Ba.iel'a japiooflcaiaoso  aiifflu 

jii  o®fen  ffi-aj3’o®a.ic&tftg3o  njiyraflca)  c&giOiOj^. 

(^n^cOjasnsQjciroflaaio  <G.f)£P©i3g  ffifnjoffiocn<flsigL}1tt5®ani<c& 

acurolooi  .^aioalcffloti  SgJI^ao-icio  (VUdjwil'iaoOAiarfljg 

<&§ro5o^  a®§@©  cnaaug^cgjnaio  n-ioolol  atOjofnnmoajjj  ag^aooffli 
|P®1gteiT5  ai3<an_a.|  <5  ojspo  a.flonommrarflioi  <a>offltefkh 

aoroo  ^p-oaa-  a<u,n']"Q' jftjaioalca’oA  ©arioaitn  *8&  scr  si.aicnRRjOo 
a®gjoffla_ia(oc^o  o^Q^ao  oiOTBimn  ®<&OTssfti&am(oojajoailnffl  'ooaaiAaui 
(DOjUDailaciio  tf-aioPegaloloaieOttci  '03^'laj>rara)aBo  Biaotefto.ojo  a«j>) 
'(u1o<9>offlo  a(f;<frml«!winm'onira  mwi«  a2j=jcswaco)cr»o  a^®oo(oim)occu1^.| 
®_ajo<s>1iyoao  ®<uibio  gegjoacmcrrco  a£)£joso_i©io  ®ajo©1gjp.£y  ®.oj'Po 

si  aoimo  0.-000-  e<a>(raaoiflffiffloca 'aJ6nsoffl(oran«A.TncrBo  cnj«iauc»rr)«9o1o). 

coa<9>^.o  a.rueoflgo  si  morao  ®-jaa-  o-jg^lpaocajc^o  <0,90.34  rmroKnltfflCs^o 
<n)qaJ05in1oj1om1<ao1ace3Q4o  a<fto§(ro»  o^ispo  si  m?ho  -n-ocra-  o®§® 
aoaotfiiCiiKBlffl?  acuaoolaparo  aj^ao  tiot.wdI  ffi«ooo  olcuioataiDSfig 
ffijuosnla^sg®  qaiaaloi  fiKssniaispI  (oo-aiocsor^aoa  0  aaHuraojcao^jo 


<bkj,<8«>1  <do  jyleaa-i  olojoaicno  o  ^ca1<o)1ffl§o$&  n-j1oca,a<ou 
monj^ojoa1®caai(@«!r!j)1(!5i  *6no<ae  asreorao  <&sm«ea  oQ)§@ro  aajorolgjl- 
<eooaacnao  ffinjooolaoA  ojo<&oo1®&  a^ornom?!  <&srn<es  mc&,06fi$cucrra 


«(UOfO)1  gjpa  .aosmaacn? 
®  an  0  <&  fflrrol  ao_i  0  o  ol  a : 


aormoaj  oj  ol&oaflioi  Asm,*  a^gjyl.^ 
ta>fflsmrTOS0ceao1aj|o  njflsa  aoftBos&as  si 


.po-oao-.o 

(DOjuoceom: 


"iroo-iE^jycnonjai  aj^aoa^om)  oamjamaO 
aoruo(@Q_i(WJ)1(3?i  aroifrosaicao  jiio  (SKSceclan 


aiaaceneao  (oo^locscualajoaiooo  si-aicon®  oiaace^eso  aggj.  asto^o 
«ojo<o%1^  casmceac  o_no*o«o  Afmo^loi  ^ai\m  ®^a>0 
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cnji'ffwl  fiisto/jj'ffi^osnscrDo  (jcn-oro)  aj^roH  (gi^TO^tonots  aqajsl 
atrocYnanjooioi  <&o  o1awt».-0£i  oasaiaiLaj^c&og&oBacnso  osnsaooffli 
(VOOCQ/ljy  ®301(J)e9)fil5)S  a-MJlOuj  airols)djCD,,o  «A<©iiIai2fai!00CS^aJW180ffl- 
fflrrolroiorilarrao  iftT-PoMo®. o,j«.j©o io;o}«onffl&  Giajramo0off><&o§oa<mt>fl<3?  a-ico>- 
oog-p  ocaflci  ajitnawo  cYfl.oiaflwtsmflmftaiAfiotyo  scg 

afl^ororoal  fiL’Wtnr^jjftiac^o  auAtOivtaiOioio  aaoialiOfmlajg-poroVg 
Ajspljyljw<saisnjaiffl)]cna  agjgo  culo<a>o®o  Gaiaigooiowo  a4i)§©a.cao<&. 
<*skoTI«^  aKi-iooolmoffiroa^o  cOicjgpaAaoAauna&ffloo’dcBjjo  Alospsroaisffljo- 
jylitA  aflXffioos^  croocalg^  i8i3ojiJs)iS)Oo  ^al^acnosgg)  aiitBcmofl  ®juo- 
fljfljy  ®jua>o  juloaio  ajmofl.ocoflcLjg.potoflg’g  c&sOg^caeoa^ 

a^)crrao  iDOjuooi  a/loaosmaocaD^  cftylffitoorngar)  ceblol's)  si3>t8>6)ca>0fin|  1 
.ojloaio  <^g^oi&osns  ‘OD-ojouj  a^omai  a.imrol©(in)aJ(ylo(tnlsp§ 
_g^sos>cuai3o  ®"a)0.9>wjnaiJ'E^  ®.i  looolaioA  m.jOoaTlg-j  nmxiiAcfcffla  a<uo. 
roflg;.p<e©-ond>  .afloDio  sisnicMffD'oflaa  ajjaiisiaul  n^a^mcnawflab®? 
orflcrreso  atfl^ofhHiTn  i^g.j  oonidKOi^  04)0130  o^aflajcscrnrofla®  ©too 
*(TPOfnffllD(JV3C>o  si-ajg^oiJicnao  ajiraslarolojg-poa-toilg  ^suseosxoi 
atOosmsiBaieo  aomooj  ru  olai/alai  ooaiioaj^sl  t&splacosengcno  c&IdIcqj 
®a>tfes)Ajosf^  (Dojuo.jj  jgjSosvo)  aJi-oioflffl.a?loLjo  tsjsp'l.o^&ositmcrao  ffltoota- 
amnlatoi  ffltuooolaoA  aOosijyg  aojimvjo  0  losrtnq)  a2<o1<s®®ai  caoAoayl 
asoaio  a®.oc»-  (inlioiioa'oaffi  a,&Oo<d«>S)c«>a6n§  ^ciio-ilraJ  ajcomloaTIcUo 
gsssmsano  cnxrcfhoe  <oil<uiaiofMoi2m  cuano <ai  marnldl  co>  0 smnng^&  cncn^rol 
^  gj|3§l«dcT5lOTSo  <2a«$al  OiTlMj^o  OJfflYwlfflaftcLJg-poailjPg  *sn«wnn|  ' 

®«i@0o0i5)c9:3ofi|  SGg^^o  cmoafla^najgfrio  <&S’,lg;pcOeos)i2crT3o  a4)gj3<8aJft8o 
&s>s  or»ljgy<3Qn«0®oan«A  ta3i>iQ//lffl3fflio  o-QJ.oc®-  oj(om>1(0!0?loLjasir)§eU(iit»'1«A 
(rfCO-9)ffl^ajai)3o0jfls6iT?oij(ijra)l(oi  0.1.3,)  maraflcfl  ®(o  wncn^A  oaoo^e'ljya- 
glit&crflcrrao  <*«Baj(osmc^o  ce.spl.34  aj  sail  ®  ral  ojg^lo  ail  ;p  gcs^o  gssstrsl 

0.0^-003-  aJfflYro)®H»laJo  S)<£bO§(W»l  fflc9)ffl^\flalOflt9a  -oilooJS  ^gpcoi  \ 
«s)«ncalaio®o  „p.ooa*  aScuoOo  a^fnotro&'l.^  sia-jraaoCo  {MjlaJflijy 
oooajsigjinjaoOotee  cebOsmU®  siooiceoffiajsnfo  cafloloaicM  cnofigg  asoioOo 
a^anoragflcecooai  ®ajuoa'loa)(i)  a>ffl<srD03^<i)  cncn^rolgjoglajo  aaqffij©- 
«90§,o^s)S  ojaTBnraffl^euaaraoJfflroniiAcrncnso  a-iloojy|  ai3®to;'lca><B<a.os3- 
fflOTTOOfo  jxns)aiajlffl6ti§cLJam»li!d^s)s  a-floSceaaisrnfflOce.  aicna  s>  cues  121 0O0 
^v^luu^g-j'nJusijj^OTiaonSci^o  si'OT'iJ’gg  oa;us)l®cs)laJ.o  asO 
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aJOT»lffl(inlaJ<S(oraof  sio-j®iffloOo  i^laLjroacnoo.i6>g^mi!l'oCSo«Mo  Imro 
xulsraomomfflg^roaoOoceso  moCo  ci^^css  .o..?icu>£>jni-Qjo  nwisl'QxmgGaifflng 
QJimlcraio  fijfl kb oj a o sH >X)D ;o2  (t^V/lorrnm^i3i?>1>M  rooOo  .p.dte  <a>fia-( 
&Pi~aio  ®®)Slo!)ffl3a®oj^ai(in'lciftSo  gi©otj\M)o  cn. .!)«&-  ©n.iiwctoflirj) 
®ai§o@)  ajxu  cnsaicOfiioTi|crr)®']aiOo  julonu  i$g  s)S>ni0»03>'lt6,®toJosrv§ 
cCbSo-iojo  oaJKnorofIfjB  (mai^ogja^.aipc^o  mo.®®)  ©sjitnchOimo 

<s®Ocft.«rilajg(in®acr)ojoui3jin*ora5o  m1®<vaiosmo<i  ig^jcrv.ijo  ©litaso  iofl 
fficaroa  iicaarooca)  <u6n§ooraroMaTl(vioo  uM''l<n>os>:o/o  sj-uotimOo 
cnaajsgjfmaioOo  ffl^akfiffiloraroW  oio®fldtaos«toi1uooUcrrc>o  si  cugtroao- 
cncrcslaa  aJsIffirroBrorafloi&ajsl  o_)roo  tOjl'^lffl^.sIraL^  jaflocuD  ^(Wnn-istTsiO- 
offiiro'lfflilmlcnao  <o1  oofflffl-oJcmwOoiOai  oi*>)  cfeKfcipoj.oo  ®/(1«a«fflfl!5r>§ai®>1(rra 
cnoagg  ai^oofflcosjofflo  ffi®rti;@<o®(o1®®o3ocH>oA  ^aAoj^c^o  a^raHni 
0alffi0  msm3OJ!0S5C1'  S>1  ®£5»Ylj  S)n)n JjOjCnl -’OOTo  ,naj-009-  $i03<j0]fn>l 

cddOo  (®1Asic3«os1«cfflo1  ®1ot  a®Jn'uoio  ^f^onttawnjTJiroTno  -jailonjo 
£|g^  S)S)ai<flooo©  aa&oruaio  iO/r1^(o,s;)®M)cnoo  arwoto^ailaMtA  csaisool 
ffiooloi  julai*  nr>1ejrfxa3fi8«09l(ai  mumnwo^  m>o«/1g..j  &>  rOaasxTOs^ 
s)juorra  (sajo.-mlg-p^o^loj  AoiaicidTOn.jragYaoiara  cnljojinl  a^&ot&o- 
fflocrrao  (sq_iooo1(7i06)!o  o-iosyoicd®^  a.aia’o  »g^(!oo<!r2n'uo®.1g;j  (  jicn-qj) 

\  tro1®aico(TO)Q.j(ogi®  asmuiao^  Alospsmai  airoojylioiS  ojcrolracro  <tja.wa 
<swo£xm>\<&  <Ba.j0oo1i7,05)-0  aiuBrawlI  oo.4jon.tla2  sisiajoooosxm 
fruajo  =asp1^j^so(s®o  a^cna  ffl^iotml^flo  (oo4joo:i1ao  ^g_j  sistu 
•eooaro)  arainruaio  ^l^&soswcrrao  a®oc&<tm»1(t&  sajocolaoi 
cn1jy®1^j  croocalg^  B»tuA<0)©a  9<xjo<®ljy1.gj  at_aj!Po  ©©aj^cnlfflormo 
ox-oc®-  fflojuoaflo®  n-i§o«®§«mi)c6oaig^o  ®OT4Jgg)aro1crroo  fi|j)!f<o>1 
aj(iti1|  ©snscrrao  £ts'l«ooojg.0«  a^tfcrnraflaattoacrrao  9<e>fflfca)d»®o«» 
ajmofflwalftsj  mlraaroggld  waol^ljyl.a.j.  s'|  ajaieo^rawMcnlcrrao 
caloysmcri  fflmogykA  asa&oailffl?  a®<pcrno&1<Bi  ®.aJ3>0  <Bi*'»'lft}lcn>o  wlra 
aooOo  ro1ra®acuro0®o  a^c^slaa,  moosmd  t%<m  mm  cu«soro«m»1 
ssjcM  o9^1<»(nn1c»  <xig0  ©^gcm^aj^ajo  se&raaaism.oo®  cusnso®. 
(<ml^  <B^ommcoog\d  offlcmas^  a^M><m*se>cum*i0 
*o®to0  ^cmlcuano  ailo*ooo  ®1®aao^1di  mriltan^  cl^-  mrnlm, 
oojsI^o  ©oajgjl^  «Ba/)oearflar»o  3*^01*00®  ajanooffluflaej 
<^•-0  ©*ogo«<,*»nd  IMd 
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a  as  ■nflajoeoflioiac;'!.  ajoooojo  roacaoIcQ)  <b.oj$po  sT  aoroo  @->.oa&-  sT 

QjsnsoodjwlsiQi  fflc0>ooigirorno§1<t$  i*n)^crn(rosOTaiS€)aj|^o  sxrootoaosxoa^o 

00004  c9.jy1irtfl<BTJ)t!^o^1s1  OffooDan^  ajsscsoosj  ag^an- 

cialnj)  cb-oj'Po  sfl  tnooio  on-soa-  ima'a1g|lcQ)o  rolracnoOo  rolroiaraairooroo 
KjucQjlmTO&^iffl  SRsoofiuuffli  e^roro  (Siacffiaj6n80(D(mrn1fflJon1cnao  <uslo^o  ^ 
njslffltflioouio  nolqait&'l-pjj  tnoggrj  alcrao  <oo.aflmflm!  rolroaroleJc&jan. 
og^croragn  «<£>j3a1»-oa^o.ut)TOOffli  ag)^rmra&l  ®Q>cioc^o  graaflrarorafl 
«0insps)<a«)  ons«J1(oJ jgjsis  iswtfcgYj  aj^onra&T  (^^AaateojsnoflOTl....,, ... 
j  (BOToDo  S)oJ0blai“ — gj,] 

M.  Doc-  CCI. 

(DOiejcOiOc^o  -ajrostn.  9S6-oao6Y^°. 

^,no 3.0&)  o&iycra.oaosng  ®vs<D?>g..]G'5fl.aocn)o  o_®j-oo&-  sraculgo 
rolrooooOo  rolroroaoiroorao  sa ©syog^  cofl'Pffig^dsi  ^kra'ro 
smoaKooaaiaizxoooa  jcajoio  oflrocrasl  e2roararoa^t’®s®TOrl|3&  cusnso- 
(DOTOTls^crncrrao  cno§crfttfnd1<ao«ocanQ;$oca>oe&1raora<sa).><si&ajaiB<DOfisoaflao  \ 
ffloJOjtmtjflao  sran itaoMaroloa  oraocacax)  asnsocofleoT^acaiOsnf  ag)gjoaa-i<o3o 
&s1  oJl.aiora'l.jy  (O^la-irofflcnoscvvuoal  (YOcn.Tlao)<t&  erurojo  6>-aica; 
aj(offlo<ai'DfflocBn|  aggro  ms>m  ag^roH  CBsaiocDl^ylcSosmaacnao  fficioo 
(DOfeaocnjffloaBiOT;0!  cyocfflcuMalas  c&rijycm  aKolAatO-osni  sreoflas 
crJIcrreo  mw^  cnMajg-]gg}crao  a  o  1  aura  eg  era  0  o'ysnj^frao  <DDajy«yrfl<s©fflo 
&S)S  fflro1eJ*gso  aim  ®o-iifl<!a>  aii.iofflicwoaiDC^o  roosmcra^ii  aort^aT 
jyoglaaiayo  ag)§<D  awor/rgxgahai  agg.  <sra>^‘&asic^!)  sldMicruaioroo 
oaoifrgHffloro  aOo^jg  flia^&aactyo  aoqo  oj:paaj®l.oja2>o  agg. 
aa<S(io  aKaxOTf!^  a0)gpcBa.irao  ^ajOTracraosTOJoanffucn^ccIsana^  sgsl 
cngjag^Atrujifluijmrot&ia^  qcciloooap.i  eras  ora  acuoono  sracucrao  aracajrol 
roflracnoOo  aoj«niais>1  <oo«oaflcra  ®a«n6z<9«0o  gogjospl^a&oenf  aaggsl 
Aoseoaflcn  fflcM&ocsn!  BtijsinSaisna trno^o  anjsrcfousplatnjcqo  aroatmrog 
emroro  <$roajoeo)l|  agg.  arogxgcfc^o  ajoaroq  og^rol^y  cri®&<- 0006105 
<Jo9><aaajai2i  <Doftoa/l®oo  6)sa®ra>§cora)  oruoc/orola^o  sra >  ooseoculcra  (oottjj- 
cm la®  Braoj*oc«C8s)Snsorao  a(j)^rof|  a$£)offia_n®o  ic^la-iroaioooisarojocal 
ofOcrrflooIcBllj^cU;^  orarojo  sixl itm  ag^rol  a®^«TOn|®<e>o§®CTa2).cyro  a®g^ 
ig-jaosrtfLg^  a^errao  sgag-joOo  ‘fcgjoraajoro  oraoasrrol«es  eras  oral  (oWarn 
«3ouorcLOca.Oo. 
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©os?3»s«a2ios)(o  aji®'OTB)1  0-0  n@o-i5U)a>>opi<j04  .mooii&oc/s&o* 

S)aJ«B®oOo  Q^ftJW12:Y)3i36)g]©3'>0C',->  (ijslctyo 

(uslffitaooajo  c&splgjp.iij  aigs&.Q-joaioQ'Oio  ajtj  i8wa]*ocoan.«fl  oiasCI- 
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«<a>36»g  aAoaigjmroasjki&CYflcnao  asng  icy}J1<0jS)Q  cricraaj.afflasng  oiaUco) 
©3  an.naa.03.ru  304  cboioJ  oo®<oo-nJ3oj)o3  (BranootBoaioaeanEj 

siaimljA  ^ok»  (nr^l  a®  s>o.J6n2amsO  ej'lomwfl-ojj.  mail™ 
030x03.013  crw^cnWfl™  cb-cuspo  ©-mol™  rooaoicin  .oDjuarnlcw  nJecn_-o 

£H0Sn|  «3»oaja0rruo  ^jyO&CS^o  6).nia|.  0393304  SQ^jDsOoSjQc&O- 

sn$o  ^aisxtngBg  ay)§om>  irn|l<fla  fflKssndaicosOa  g2jjyos>'lta)6>*o6ngo  rgaiaoj 

«OT)gEffl  afl)§WTO  (QnJW&lsiS  SjUgmoflaCQiaS  MbCri  @D<8g-jOEP  gaoltBaom 
Oc6b®aojfl2iroo^uoaDs)(Y3  a®saa>  afl)ga-<90cqjo.  aju«u.  sraroflffli  qotks 
(crgl«08  a®  at&Oo  aaHSOQV®1aoiio  <S-anpo  oil  a  era  a®  at&gio  a® 
ffl&noo  aaa<»  (ro^tCa  a®  ®<&^o  asreoi&cqjci  a®m.  o^onoroilaoio 
(Bjaispo  ffloaojAaafflOjuo  ^g-joajnsjo  ffiSgjaOo  ^roWcra  ®<&0s&ai<?>(Z® 
03.01304  scfiau  fflossoaioooll^o  &>  o)<88®cruo0o  si&ro&nx&ffia  oo-nioaflao 
■oiaifimalcro  siaaiaaacaias  as1ooi)fliai.&j  .aicuao  t&aOsowffrgcmoflaa 
sijuoloai  «r9aa<e<8  ®a ooocoH^  amg®  <sojo<a>ai9>osn§  aQ^.asOo  a'olcsiowTI 
aajoaoKs^o  wuHa-aiotorafloo  csaJDaojcs^o  arojggBeoosoa)  a<9©0oc88o 
«ajoo®a»eao  crvHzarroio  (ja<?ca)  BQ^jospTc&s^oSjOsngo  a®®  o{j)§®tro 
<mo<&a<ee  rroamcrroo  flia>Aa<a>o«H|o  sraiTOfimaofflas  aslcafldim^  jucuEo 
<%sp)a<6oQtyo  ojuu^.  a®rroTOlaci4o  ®_assp o  ^.a-iammo  i&splaSsaaaioOo 
«<a>g@>a3)§<mt»  «ieaiaro«aro  aosnioilcMi  gj^at&c^oa-oi™.  aromsacBioeng 
caisai  a  ©Izrail  a  aft  o  ojucpo  aa-ioo  ®<&cft  sDoldSfficmoOo  ^ag-joCto 
82©lrf8cro  ttt&rojiai&fiffl  00.01004  am^g«ca,osns  c^mn  ®<&oft  ra®* 
a&osni  a.ms'^'loWi^o  A/la^oc^o  ffijysH  SJs  (maoroocY) 

wkdIibJ  a_iocooa-iol.oi™®o.fc  aimiBBiai&ogra  <m$ic&Oa<a@o  ammiei&om 
a^moSuxiiOMo  sraaioaiolas  £§o®a_io«fu  a^dioaoEPuc0ocaio  AgOarntB 

oioB-angg  acramlaroojoro-uoctfirooa-flotfcooo  assusaco  a_iooooJiBl-QiGff®o 
™l^yro®craaio:)*ac&06'r>§  ffiajyaOo  go ®l«es<m  s&iw&aiah  00.01004  ©a® 
ojAso .moailaofto  moj^Q-caicwaflnBo  caeoKwrolaao  Kaocoaomovrolaao  goal® 
as-sKua-ocrr®®  skdow&Oo  ol®^3®cxj®o  aiftoia.ruaoiroojys'lceQo  ®<3® 
aAsmmaaa-jii3<w»«ig^s3«eao  a.iofrgjrooaj_a4mo®3®anolro3<™'k&  a_i)o®o«f» 

a j34£qrtateag^»- sijdw.  ggfflgyaOo  gaolifistno  ffia^gsaiftrS® 
©ajajaoilaro-  m imangv  ni^o®  i^amaa--  ®<&»n306lTeocsfif®crt)<ffl‘  <&$£)&pegr 
fflajaaaaao  (Biaciieaa  s3goaws)3tfca.»iosn|>>;  ®gt'  aauat^dlcaxej^*'  ajotussfli'- 
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[TM- 

(oAolcescna.  goro^o«(!y)CQjo  £^crra  rt»fiicgo«08  aga  (cr^«c&Oo<flfiSo  aj®aajai 
eiOceao  «aiaflc^o  go|  atirocra.  s>syoi&0T>o  rosaraajraarrxonao  (8<aoaigRB 
ooog'lfflJciUlcrao  -oTIa.i  raK&gj.atCbOo  (or^lc&«a  sxmgro 

<arag)o fflsn  a^CTtiajaJBosvD  sxmm)  a^^^oolo^jcrBo  n^arfl  fi2tfl,eemr>_ 
(oflora  aatrorao  cx(j)sx'vtDcmo(ai  qciiojldi  o^roflfB;  (9ia.a^oi(vD  a-Docm  otusni 
©o_cuoajc§<o)<o?  ooaaifliDoojiiooi  ar>oOoaJ't>«oao  aj«Ba33Ct&emo«><o 
®®SS®  afl)§(Bra>kacro  rroeararol  tsatsfiJ  ctboite  a^^oo'l&j.ol^si.ibosng  (fceioai- 
gffirooglwioolctrao  juflaj  mDQ.e><&6o  ^ontoscmgj  sroocQiagyan- 

(010)1 65 06) 02)073  SfOlOffOBOo  SttDORSBOo  a(J)gyO 

<iaj(ajo^6)s  (ruaarol^  a&cv)<ro.O0O6n§  goaioaocroo  a.<5.oo&-  a;])'/(cf)<B)gg. 

M.  Doc.  CCIII. 

"  ^jrasm.  Mfi-oaosng  aSW  (?) 

^I'ooaicajio 

(olimaicocTOajiiogfBB  a_iaaO^<&osn§<ojCo!&'laio  sxuraaoOo 
(0^,laj(^acY50igffl(ij(!BaoOo(Bt9ai©(oio)lro6  a(j)g(oatKO./3®roo<0)«3j  igjoaosm. 
®iH§  ®'lggnoj®aj@A  oofafioni  oorairoksi  ai«CP<OTjOjyooaj)<a?  sojc^ 

av)  jofflloaoTOo  ffloqo  ag~)3io(8caoa: <m>o <a>(ri  aaiflwjo  ascoaiwOo  a£)gjo 
(Sfuroo^sl  a®$®n®siaioaDlfyU'jSonr)  anflacooei  a^pcftnarodji 

(oflro3cuoo®tao^  (ooJ^jffl(tfiro<eo  (gjjyog-^A  ^g^ojosaflacm  rooacueim. 
rooseooi  oAojono-oaosni  erad^oaflaomjo  cl^-oaa-  cm§ofl«mflajMofl«><iio 
acoaaio  (sraara  a/lacnjoosfeoais^nanracm  aAm&ajabtioasoailcr)  <gracy<&o- 

c«^ffl6>ieo<!Qngja<B)o  o®cro  crooco(a)oai(on«a>s>te.o6f^  m>  cruocmsfl  agjexmjjyoo 
(aj-ftOfflsacnao  smssaOo  <swocDmoi&sA  ag®.  m^nca^o  sfUaauaJflffloA 
coo^aoi  (^ropjoncooga  ®rc>§c&i8o  <^Vj<TO>cno«(ru  joal^os  crwarfl- 
coloonoJ^sn  ooli@ail^  ajcoTaoBJOSJ  a^rol  nnc&ogjjog^o  S2§  (rusnrojo 
v^sw  s)ca,o§sjro)CQ)s^osfns)acnao  aoooooajaocnjioow^  octfflossnf 
^(ooaaid.Asnns  atoraxoo^  oicm  aajyoaajOTo&sl  aolcauaj)^  oj)^l 
asms anajl^olascm  difllawofliwlBi  «6e®_i»flc»30ooJlocr» 

®ia.oo«re<oJ  ^amfl oseoaj  00^0  afl^o»l:ftj]lo'Uottuo&>  a*,oswm 
®3%)®00“rrao  <M,«aaM»aiDcn)  acusooa)  cooBjoailncw^  a^oeugu 
mogMcrflarrao  rooaajiamoam  roottoailocnc^o  «scoto>§(oto1®'1  .earns 
aai^rao  aJ_®®J.oao5i^  Bs><m$<m  QtfaTO»o«waJo<»n«cnj  aAaaoiah 


API’EtfDiX 


m 


ffloaeoailanoatftooini  aityax-oaomf  cnogcnWsl®  (bkjioorsboJ 
aconSJigPco  AEplg.fl^Hffll.eeciTOnQjiTtao  §25)  cnjocc(mls><&Oos><a>06«§ 
(S<6b(raaaj2izj(DOSiBoojlm  ^g-js)S)a)<eeoro(mlcmo  ©osfijdirosoeso  ®»aica>oco- 
ajS®.  laJ-ftJoajo  aj)?®!  soolteoa&osnf  etaaironoaio  o_i©ao®!oo 
<i$«®£joo  ^jcOjoronaawo  a®s>®£)0o  ojacqIW  a#  ©o«oaooaos)© 
S2»  rroacr^oooamiflffiei^a  aegnacu^  ^g-jamn^ffl^araiBaJcrrao  ora 

Qjiaxss  &eir>cM  (SiacooastreOo  ©aionj©'!  ^roaiocalsj  a{g»®£joo  A06rao- 

aaoosnscrrao  afln.i'oaoajn^  a$)?®'l  asqjoro'g-p.asamaacrRo  &©r»©a4 
asnsooaj  ^si£j®r?,ro 

®^0g^Acn)_)|@o-)raTOl<ieJc6a  ©o«o»9<dck)0©  jaj©3c9©aoca)0(iA 
o<abaaifruj(@aj®TOl(i^oo1aiso  a_jg&ls><aog  a_)®'l®oiB®6>coos&  ©o« 
(n^c&aa  ai<ra®m)  saaocoo&sl  ®iaa'ae96i®cajoca>s’'ljy  ijM^ajcmaono® 
o\)joffl1(Sc9iSb©mof)(^  aJsHsOTooojo  aspI^  flsggjcu^  Braqjd&ocoao.asfl 
aj§.a>ifyrn)oaajal£j  ojggfla^Sj o  n-irol^j  sraaii  £_}(n)afl.a^  asnsoctoom 
(StasniajsOceao  sjo-jsrricusfnteao  aioa)£r^(g)fflo<sa->os>aj  ®a«niajs>rl.e« 
©g^og^ob  qcqo  s)cusnftaJ3=1^9  (staoosorasA  Qg-joaj.^  era  ©oajo.e©a»o- 

(osxgsrs)  ©oi^)cQ>o^«ir80o  afl.aiOffln^oJonrjIfflHceermro.  (8raajc9JCee  ®jsjj.o 
aosnj  «g®(oic09  egg  *sm^e  a^aojocu©!  cgmejocaTI  sc®oaocr>6).njcg(l;£y. 
®1<naJo  (sasaasajo  ®„p,*!-offlostt§  £§ro®b  aiaicira-oaosn§  sraoijyC'alaotruo 
oj«©o^o  £gg-jcuosrr)l®')<esnm  ©osjoceoafflo©  (=p®Jcn3)sis)teocajo  a-floarasaj) 
©OJ5o«9on2io©gjo«®  ara©rtts)©c£!Jo  B-asniajEPlmocBnp  aarawaiAoca- 
ao<e«T  <§g^aios:’rl:£y]©rl,«)Or»  ^y<ao©o  <a>sro<es  fltaccofflo  ^mejocoD^  acrrao 
macro  c9»omaocrDgjo.  <&sir,&$  i?craorocr>«.^uca>ai<tBo(80LjoOo  aaoo©oaigoa4o 
®$oo ^(rnmaoiCoajo  a$§ffl®32)orogKgoc0>®?>  flsaosraegjo&s 

afljajo©!^  (gjg-jog^ibonjiSaJfDTBjIoAsaiese  ©oseoaociaoib -ojitBcacaocoos^ 

(saboaicruj^ojOTtslo^s^irnlcrrao  ajggHaieogn-jro'lmioa®  agg.  ©oas^rg0)- 
<&. >©£  ojitouito!  s>a«mcLi'8>o<yi ao<a©l  an_iraaoOoiC2?lajcm2CDosaa_i(ffiaoOo 
aASugxaroflrt  n_jsnc?a2)ooci4o  cftSplgjH^  ajg.aejcruoeojali  ajfiglpcgoso 
cutml^  (Btsoiib  i^nruan^  aen§o<8acnr>  ©oajOo9®02o<e<3  aJoaavngjcro 
(Stuoaaj  mzeriboi&lm  ©gjsg^gtj0  ®oJ6n&ajsj'lc8a  (Braoossraoii^g^o 
qj-Qj  oosaraat&ogg.©w>(6caajgTno  o-jrmla^aj^  A6rr>ces  ca>sns'l©'l<8sara. 
(Beaasca-'ffl®  <sc9.®aajda©oseoQjlaoo(3^o  aAoejg^cnog'loJ  ©oaa.i25a©o®eo- 
aflaaoo^o  aaooora  OT®snbaiaO©o£i8oaoo2oa©ccyo  ®sgggai-!y  *  - 
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[Vol. 

oinjpLgjlagosB  ig-j<aoroo  <fl>sm«09  3r5,c.co  sOT-jOo  Aomaonaal^.  aiRco.- 
fflOsn|  fflooalaonruo  £§ro©ii03  <ooaaiiHS<*Q.i3&36U(oa<ij{03ao©o  roowaojlcro 
^g-jaj-g^ronaa&o  ac®aSio  roosSjcasOcJjjo  aflxtio  ole&jrnorailo'a  staTtsaD®'] 
ooo'a^ro'lacQ)  ®i!j)s9d1‘,Q)oao  a .aiswssaoofM&o  aiiOiConainjIcnao  aoomi&O- 
<6®s)'o  o-iorofancBcm  ffit&rasajizia'oosisoajlaco  fiQ&tnnooiKsooiocaJltij  asacm)- 
§#QSfr>6>acmo  (cajol^j  ®acrra  isksoosbubJ  (^g-joaoiltOKrro  «(0«mlrtntacnoC>o 
arusnior/teoaeoanaoio  mtoacn^olan^roilaatio  «c/3aajo  mis  roo«»ouj 
i^cruaj'l.gj  6i(os  ao_i6nScii!prlajjo  ®3<s>yo0o  t/oteajo  >bks  toowonflaaio 
(sraoroftoirol  ^yoruojl^l^  a®  aajsn^aj'/lc^o  a5n®ocoTl‘d'l*®«<&osn|o 
^1(p/2^oq  srasniaisH  roossocsooaoan  aa@ffioi.£pg''ljjyosp1<aiatea08n$o 
seajyoOo  ®<3)CQ)f®1ao  ®%QJ03jal|^oaa3icrrao  fflKscoKtngyoaa}  ®agg8at<8«' 
cnxrolcHi  crooo  oroaorofUo  22g]jaca)cm>o  saaoi^iafiia)  aajsn8ai!p1(00*j0(ii 
caaAg^^TOlaaJo  cscaaHo  &s1<ra  dloooa.^olc^o  oniflooKBaRai^affi 
^S^ajlgg.  ®K»^«cebOo  iBRiTQj^  cru.aaa'ncOoocplAac&oango  a-flcrw. 

OTroafloi  cnizmas  croGmeo&soaro  sQModgtmhm  awon/io  ©flAeroiq) 
®8a(B«p6R»c9>8n«6oi05»(0)cnao  saafl^fflflw  aajsnilar/lroowouj  «K»t,a3cefeo§ 
aj1ffl(ooooltsaao8)Osn§<3  OBitrflaaioacaoSio  (jj©j<9)<saiaajg,ffl>)<jQi  ew>oo«B«ii 
^cbkjxoossociD  actio  croaaaoaKtBsjitsoaaic^o  acsi/oc/:o  <tjf|«a>fitoiiB>  «ibcyb6>6kb 
<«jipl<eooa®(!CJo  ac&KBgajAamroossonjlocn  aelacQKo'loooajffll  £§la<eeo«n| 
ojctki  ^‘’lo-isjffloraoisrrujoa'looa  ca>o«nfl<eoo^o  aifcul^  ^glaoscostif 
ffl-aicno  a3ratroo<eaaAo^o  a-oicg.  aJlcrocmwoflob  cnfl&<n>®owoaiocnfl<p 
aj^lffiosiooo  AEfOtSscrrxtnlnroo  BtsioosffBoi  t^gjpaaj  Stag awA  a_aioro 
<e?\spa(ol32)oafflajoaai  ao<g)^*oi  ^rmajocofisj  <Bnj6n§ano  o^g^sraOo  »oibo 
iwacm  aaaeJSfrola!)  ®i&oo5Bi30&  q^gjlorn  cnxzmaljy  ^fflj^glgycrroa© 
'aaolsraroj'lo'lteacro®.  ago  m)aort^ooo(tjro  fflo«80<a®aaoo  amas^oOooaaO. 
cQ)0<fljaa>06n|o  a(tBateoOoa<ol!H)oa<fl8  aaoaroo©  t&odysmaOooeao  (or^ea^as 
mjaaao  airomw'l  cnsg;pficnoas.<o)o<&©<0>O6n|o  ggs  oi&.ea  srexto'laiajjipgo 
a jiio^,oa®c^o  asm  nroacn^oooaOTOcea  aajffftiojsH  (oowoowcvao-wro 
aatoraganoilm'ltescinona'loBo  W&caro|yoa(aaR3Cc3a330(t&ag&(ruoGo<tnlt&Oac9ae 
a(m~1aio9ig]GB  acoocoo^sl  flraaofflwsonjo  astO-c^  ao^aJoazilS)  odsctib 
aiftlcaeviftOor^o  raaragg  o&spiaOTaroa^o  ®taa(gg)  at&tm&ojAamtoosBoaJlao 
ai©©^-a®asn§,-  -aihuwnoaoafUo  0.0.-003-  odna^aouooaQ^  6ie<OTj)§«i®k>1- 
A^vrm,  oibnOTwmldA  oicy{n..oaos'n§  ^«wl<aaoo\>OTolffii  sosnfl 
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(oflitaoraoOo  srcjiooTOoi  <§<srm©oo?aa4  cna§ar?l«n3c&Bt9>06ir*§o  ma  ©315004 
ig-jcrvafljy  »ffl  TOsniai'/)  asnsocQflitflsOsBc&oango  a/locrr&s®)  a^Co 
aenao33n©1tsao(Bo-ioOo  <Boaaai(*n<aic9a  c&rafoajjo  msaJtefog^OB©)  ei&mzi 
oiavM  a*a  ®a^a>0o<se  cwamtnuo  sfi^osp'lc&sc&osnfa  o-flocwasaai 
a4«mA®o®7«BmoCo  fiAOj^foosfcoaOam  at&aeniBftwj  «ra>oo6®a<g& 
aOToaj^jIca)  cgajjaocBn^  Bj^^jylitfleMcTOOT. 
a2<ytQ>o©o  »BiS<oeaio  cn sorn©H<s8o(BaJoOo  <saa&i$<rs)1(a)  (BAima 
anJaniBOBSoainoD  ®t>ojce,ooai$gg.  tjycfcOioo  aiiolcBcffloaJ  a®^ro'l  86njoaflg;p 
jgjpio'lceemo  crooaxml  ogggiji-jcfcaioBfflaTiofflJ  smsmsOo  <B®occgrg>o!&<a}  agjg. 
roa^BABaa^o  BiaajJtnj^oBro  m,  ai(Dlaca>oeja!n(ai  og^ml  ^©n^acmiofloj 
jaj7aiB©<5^o  «;a©aaifiiaa©oseoa4  ojfixwrol  routes  ©osgjsmxea  ®raai<ao{© 
aflgjcrra  oj©'1(bi3®oqi  o.jDJ’fwflacSiof  gmoasb  ao^oeso  @oB?j(m)<K>o  rrf)ss>3£!Q<e8o 
aias>ro  (ssooSaaocoJl^  cumBacnoo  2OQ0  ajeJityc&oiooCTlejo  cnajJSCBJssB- 
aoajHp  ifta^jyloafflBc&osnio  BiaoQKmcwcrv^HoaoosrmrooBi  bks  ©oasoa/loo 
aaaflioJ  jgsrD«tn3aoQan|  ajracnaBcuoi&'loJ  go,i)  (mts^Bi&Cocea  sraoptoiossB- 
ao<Bl)^  (.0 ®j<u)  ai(0)Bfficnao  sqojo  a6nsoiftBoa>osn§o  BOBigsro)  ®a  ©386004 
<a>ta?gupj44(gflaa?  flwosavtol^y  <i(]}|yoffia_ifflog}S'l  fltaoJt&oC'aaas  nj^omo 
ai©7(Baj)oaJ  o4)^rol  OBtftaga3^0  go§  aaigalasno)  ajls7<soo®(m  aruocoj- 
aoaili  trum^o  B-aioo  BcebO§<m®<ffl.^'l(o'lcracno®.  sm-D  (WoCOirnlt&Oo 
BBtaec^o  sraiosasOo  cupg^oao-KKo^BS  ©tarflsroron^looaanroBigW)  ffla<*ora. 
®acoj(0)gjOB®  wwosmoOo  aaonsrorofifflljwarr)  (rooao®) 

B<a>Oo,ea  ailai^aocOjoBDgrio  iQ_j(BOT®1)to..o  isj-jarnicjcebo  BBAxylp  a{j)£«cr>l 
aj^'lffl'l.efflonogjo  scs)  a-iitfiacaJoaKafldi  a2©I„08an  <rooc/o«rflaca»^o 

o-iroaostfco  fltSBigyg)  ®3c&oi8. 

SE®laiaaigpjio  stcbstoOo  ^gjaao-ifflio^sl  aonMWaT&j 
BcuiOsaoOo  (C^laj(3i2cr)oeBaJ(03i2oOo  (njamlaflcoflralaj.g^  aj®1<scooej 
a®$frol  BBtaBajJog-joaslp  (c^<^wacr>o@aaj<o3»ogrias  arvcnolcol- 
coDud  »oo<a sad  tzemustmldi  cr>§aflasaam  ooscaTlsA  og.eo'l 
^sloseam  aajgg.'lcism'l  culs'k^  ailadlcalQolTOaOoBaJg^o  nro«i^o 
. ©^aiay  @r)gg)aJ«(vJ<@<J  cn§QjIaa)i20t!Jii!)l<B2i  fUBSPsmeogjocaflsA  Ba-icjjj 
orojoatee®-  (oxggH  (Biosnoaog^i  ®a>aaOo3(0  accoaDcaro-  cL(j)§<o<sQ3>ocz>- 
<fflKT_cnfl»(i&  ^ai<e«B©  ojffimoooeai  <wmcs &-  srefsjOTtoB'O  t^loopcA  ao,o©o- 
cawrxii.:  Biftogui  .watarro'DaBo  slaK>*w^,AfflOiTO£-<§=jafl©.fi  §0«®.a§©g4 
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ojracicnoecii.  aaooaaaKri  rajcuroaJ-  6icinca;3craffl‘]cfifl(o& 

ooo»ocQ)smciA  <§^a?>-  (tc/afl^a^o  sioJoaiAgyiotSirrl  Bracrfltaiaocri  Bracin'] 
(tssaUai-  ®c9i9!(®o0bO^lo  ctbcusmacra'Dl  ononocoifmoi  craocOitoai.  ^’luMosmo 
ajaalcoiosl  82®03Jiooi  onooocQi'imoi-  rafl®3«0anltQ>oai(O&  sisitSbronjlflo- 
<ag©  ©oracriaoffl.tfiaiaJ.c0)1y«offloniogira^«iitS  sracp\gyn4  oi;®(ginJciA.a&an^ 
(Bracgjjycti  ffiraia'l^cA-  <fib<o5m«wfim<oe  too mcA.  (C^asn\ooo<acsm^8 

•fljoaai  ajcsraonoecri.  «&©!fflaiP-i«9«i«ro«o<*  tEiarp<o>o4  o.iraifflcioo®oii  (.pra-JoA) 
S)aj®1tn)cnoa..n  <&ajofflono§«scafl(0jan®&  ajcrflg.jori  onotioconsmaA.  aflg^. 
ajmicnajjgGaonoajI  a!lacacrao§3803Wia1<o2>  ■ftgjlsojos'l  craot&fflonorao 
c»6noaft  a-i©c£loaj<oai-  ©I^AaioeujociA.  crao6in3Pfla«&o§  oioaujoaL 
oooa^ffil  qrrosdoojA-ffloItttcraoajoocfflocftrairilaA  a^^.ooioa^o&Cjj^tt&aojA. 
rajuaj<oo<sr)oa(OTjn<a&  aj§'!moajjffl'l  q<w#$<nuA-  ©aj<raacroo?£ott<Bmf)«A 
G@iol£Q6nsooo§  cjunnAao-iA-  saffln«soMggs«&  ^oafsirnlflA  onoOTjoiojasLl 
crooajral-  OLnaoQ)crao§«ecra1*an«A  aspISTtnoiaooaJ)  ®raoasion  assioajfflcri 
gosaiosl  aioa^ayoorfl-  ag-joiosmo  ffloaoi  oasaitoo 

fflocoajoi  sranlojos']  (c^rrSlaiomjcTi-  t^socuosl  gjg^cri.  onspairtnobl 
g^cii-  ag-jo  aocoaioA.  cagjlscuosl  onoraooatsmai-  orroosl  ononOMismaJ 
anorooajisnooi-  <a>aia2)cino§fflec'tfl<a>s')<oi  a«=le«nmonon_n  aio®l«ooo|  raoaai 
ajfflfflacrajfflcA.  aagj^gesranAi  crmoasamai  onoraocoismai-  sagas'] 
mo©o3oa>o|  ojlg^j  oalcuai-  oonolg^oi  ojlg$j  aaaJtjQai-  a'lasnfl 
SAcraaiai-  aasocrao&i  afl^j  aflg^j  (^®o)  ao^lgjpoo  ajocryaaoKiri 

onoioOoatsmai-  masraioajo^l  coo  oaayanoA  aAcraojaJ-  £jsneooajos] 
ajocif\jffl3ojcrj-  ajg&')«e«>6>(0  armoeawncd  ail$j-  <j®m£oefl<!fl  a-ioo<e©ffl© 
moraocfflsmni  c/ZoSimcA-  s2S,cn)^ioo'l<!5i  se'oaflaocoQjgigg  aj'oaacraj'ocri 
aioa\j®8aicii-  «ra«e)6>flsro  <ara>aoaJoOo  raiosrraaiai  crflcu.&s'gnai. 


M.  Doc.  CCIV. 

(00i|)A0dao  J^rosm,  986-oaosn§“. 

(jscyo)  (8ranj)§oran(t8oooOo  rsflttBoraairaiofflo  o^KmroalM) 
ajitAgjonoaJSOOfVjQjoaiffloaQjiiaffi  ^aia.ajoebfflsiaJiciraoCo  g2«Bcrn<!BSin«>a»- 
SfoirolaJ  aJsfBOfflcoitjnsAcrncrrao  cticyero-oraosng  ®e(B?jy.aflao<ox>  a.<cM_ocra- 
ano^nrflOTalca)  a-ajspo  afljuocfco  (qflnsciooQo  <t»l<tB«raaj<tj)0<oo  fflju<s)«BancQ) 
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gD&CO)  aJ«n30ffl<8W)lfl!a]<99  iBMyl®  SStBCDAOjUCKsOCYOo  (BjlUP easlcOcO'^o 
c&oaararoaora  cruqj-aicBJo  agg  oJlmaoioo  cSbcmsraifl  cru^oroltBaicOS  julajA 
agnail  (mooai^  aojofflilg^^jlfflltesom  ajlo<aofflo  ag)§<o<8to)o«&rarTOl8a>«& 
aaisn|o  a-oJcrasmsaaoDjo  (moorncog^ii  aooojffl'lgyog'lafiici^o  rosnf  <Bco)o<a>.. 
(wrolisJ  aiotmDcaionaoc!)  roaiflffloarocc^o  ®oqo  (ru^msmBOBao^o  <asnsaoooJ 
ouoaiftg^  (aaoi&acCbOo  BiBoonwn-^jyaaoajai  t^g^oo  fi2®]<s8aarnsgg£ 
cu<03fuVofI  ta.O’o'los-o  a«a>§  cues.. 

(Bragj-n/laomo  o.a-oo3-  ®®«rooog^<&  00004  irfljyo§')aaioqj/> 

o4)§ffl<Bcffiooft woflssj^  9a.jooo1ffloaocqo  aioOTtnlcoiooi  ooooifflTffloafflC^o 
juo<wiSlo1ffloa®o^o  flmoocYS)a.urig.joooajoi  aj^sio  a_i6recajjuoaj 
ffloa'lAOTaos'S’  oirawtofl  aDteoafflloDo  <s^|  fflisomo-aio  asoacrra 
ojosrtsrro  wraico©  an.joffloa(ucrao  -ojaioal  ovorrfl®>1<B?l0i  a®«rofl 
(roiw»lcfl)a^i'iifflocffl'l|  o(J^«rfl  anJOraflg.fUsonaffiOrao  gfljroiaajoora  oJloia.j 
_ajaiOa]  oroTolmlflonitA  o^rarol  ooroiwlcoio  a-ojoa).  amiAOJug^lOieiOioo 
o®^(Brml|  ooscalflioj^jj  ag)$,iofl'’Q)gB  orocwa'lcaia acrrao  ajoaroiqj 
a<a>of tB-oJjpo  oJlcmoTOKjilflJ  tOjOufolAaomo  jj.ooa-  geo 
a jaJoosoeOo  o4)£}03a-ia'0<x^o  iwaoofrmojOTijyoooajai  ajg&ao  ajtB®rof) 
tid)^®]ai)gD  u©fflo®r»(Bfflo  a®crra  <B_a)oral^.  aJOffloanroafflorrao  <ros»<ofl- 

.flWloi  oJlnmiBwifflfloJ  oa>oafo)1oa>ao(!no - ooa-  (swo&amlsbvA  sajoool- 

ffloaro  a-j Q&oo  aj<03fflrti)l  92c9®orol®oa<0)O6n|  «-a)oro]0.£ysjggD  i^a4a_M 
fflOjuo<e®acoa©  rognaajj^  aogflwo  a_i«flauiofii7.cy1®§o- 
6rBcnao  Biag-jlOeaiOiDo  cftisnatfla  ao-ioRnljyliflooaacnao  n-ioc&ooflioi  aulcroraKD 
(oflai  sT  fflomo  oi.oo»-  rcnoaooaJrcn)  ronatijyc^ai  c$(G)«sl><ia-ii>  ^asaiara 
cioalcebcan^oolorao  <&fm<66i  a®§@a  oi^ajgT  tB<B>o<e=®iwlesb<a& 

®0(BiS®0fl4o  ai.qilalaMcaOiBft  si  aiouio  ^o-oo^  cs^o  jo ji-ocra-cojo  tscaio&i. 
amdzhdi  aojoGolaoicio  Affl'smOTTOOAolg-j  cftoQJajscfl)  cSaolg^o  a-flga- 
ciOKBo  gjas  ajg&oo  a-iucns  c&smM  oiDoafl^  sajortjflg-p^  <&sm«e8o 
aJ)o<a>o®o  Afroo-a/lal  0®$®)!®  S-ojepo . — Ed]- 

c.  V-  R.  Doc.  CCV. 

waosmcrafl  siaoa. 

jijiaBsm  cnooii  J.  987-oao6n§°. 

aoai  oxmi>  279 — 28].  @aioo  5.ao&-. 

0  jiiffloajcis)]  cuaaca>(68  a*offlosfeaooajrooo®(C^]  gg® 

BisoifbaAOo  ng^rolo®  Agjaaones  sraoaaj 
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sa^lraftnanrul^  ooa&igjogcrao  o_iffljy«s«§lg::;(ls>s)sa<>eeo  n  iog_^ 
(OOOQ)<eso  ojDajloajg®  o.J3Qffljomffi)(o1oj1gj5  a^imcrooioi  ctHsobOo  i^cto 
(SaJ(D3o  rosjyloojggg  cOjobjojo  aO^uoroO^otprr) 

ffiOcto  c8>ffl§na»ou!l|  cnln^owl  c>^  (®^«oo1^1,BO<a«on&©aima 

cgcvioiki  cioamsis  s.<otj)«ooj  ©*3§fl»»ia);fljp:jj  ©jusag'jo.  «a<oo3iD)smOa 
@23  a(W5)ioaflcrJtiJlooO)0(Do  ofljaioro'ljJ.jsii&ossa.wtti).  tma^oaigrj  mji&ai 
quo.  ^rooi  ^£j  ofloio  o.j.DOQ)yo  sgghojaslfljlm  .a^oiso  .oiscna 
oj*  soup msxoa  gsrosjys*)  g».o«flu„n)>o  ag-jsao  nuneoaacaa  io1<j^ 
^gc&acaajtng-j  «K*<rola»3fla/l|jg&  ai<o>  a2Sg|oOo  amruramo 

a)*  cnlaiojo  o^©rx]0san3^o  ©awQ-igrajooiogidjfifiO^  ®joi<<frcTO)oQ«ta)g^o 
aroraffloj  ©e9>3§«!ra)03);gj1©'1da«)©(0)3atg  (t/ics  01*3^0  ajsovjmm  ^•uiaoi^jyo- 
cffllfflloaecm  ai*<s>Oo  a(j)gjOo  imlfflSBOo  ai_ai  ainM  o{j}oq©<&36n§  acssioi^. 
(0)1®)  01**00  a(j)p}Oo  oJl  o1«oaoT>'S)lm3'tiA^  -nOg^nm'  ^roraomi 

.otfaiaj*Oo  ag)g^  ojtraoaonooftji  (BKjtwgoo  ^©8  o®oq©<o>o«0|  aa«d 
aJjsfroOas  fflofi|ai*  ca>sm<0«<a>j|o  onpjacuosxM  ajaiatmcn©  xuc^ 
noJsoia^fls  oJconidoijp  jRtSiosftg  i^uncl  atdtQ'lc&aaQQOjp 
oja©6n|aioro1o0  a®«roo(cs  _ai§0  ©/i>a§6ngar>  ^ofljylcawrriOo  »aai*3 
(TOjaDrocBo^oct^o  o/ljuaosm  ooaqas  fimro)oaj1ci4o.ilo*3©o  <sai©a.i- 
?ro)o»ajg^o  oil-aio-oU^  cosara  ©*ofi^*CQ,/o  amsmo.  no>*aat*<wn1(£ 
®oa®o  tsnj)0Q!s>cs«3 ^  Maoojnoft  ronaio A  ©.ojcttjs)tfti3ss.smo.  ®0>anni8e=} 
(TOOHOli  ©-al^OfDOTilfli  a^CaflSoCLIAdW  SeSjyOCo  ARSTM^fuD  Bjflgo 
mrag^ommloa  aroro-ooj  ©*o§imofl©n,w>®co>o6ng  <&S)6m$m)  ©ngascaf)^ 
aiffltm  *wn,ao0aiajlo<i9>o<oo  <mn-  01*  cg®©&  *s1©c9ooflMffno.  crHftio 
cu*<s«  ffi®seJ06ns«rtjrac«8  (©snsagj®  n^wf)  (si©)*.^^  S)<&o§jyoa6 

aRwiroaj  ®ocQuykfl,e9cn8>  afljffigjs.  <frra;ylo<o>o<oo  ©s><&.£y3gjg  ©<ft o?g® 

airaono  «0jsm«9olaiaj1o<ao©o  ©oogjla®  njlai«m»©o  m'jyfttliy 

<asm«eolct&  ajlot&offlc^o  gj6W3©cio  <0  joj  c&srrjessflaiag^a^o  ajBco^ssnalsd 
®5)oc>)©^9|  sftaioaJ.Tml  <m<a»oi  ©.aicgj  »ot*3ga.sfno.  juocrta  aita.'sHojo 
a2®35ggxDOTrafl&4o  rna 1  *©sn8^m1^aaTD«i)ln©  £<Drro©a^  ©<a,o§«j|ij)kOrto 
©«a>osn§  <w&i  *©6neyrafloa)ajlot&3©o  <ro1§o  aicarorofl  oiratm  <e>wn«oolfi2 
Q-isOcfis  juocrra  cij*  S23SP@®(Q0  S23  cu*  smsoai©«»|o  m<m6  oj*i^ 
ffl*og^6mo.  %  a*  as'ljylaiaj<a><m1«&  a^aiflai  aaJ©sii(0.e« 

^1©«69!W»*  ^(0)£UOQ2)  oiaobM  *<bto*  m<oi1|  OTM®0*«ro<onffl)  m 
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<i_flot&3fflo£sgj.  <a>snr)<6«laJfusTc£^o  swgo^bso©©)  ,nj©^oaMoa®1|gQro1oBea'io 
ai*tB.Oo<0«  (BruDcoiDsnelffli  ojlffllsmwB  <0jsnoc9vla2iojs1  snsc&sg  csaoogD 
tS)Sm«3«na4aj  si  nn&oGbmg  sgTioaosnssemm^ea  fflSDcascssig  mw oi>  ©.ojay 
GMhOfi&tmo.  ®s'^©«9«»sj  «s><a>o6m.aJtt^rrnfflfl«i&  acs  igjrol  roloKYUo  mcmo- 
Sc9>o  a4)g)a-(]f>*o®o  mscreoiiwcscroo  iroi  af|o.i®®«»'loz>o  cftsm«08c9sOo 

cgitoQtacag}  ^©nrai^po  atmooi  saisnsflcaflBliMaoooo  <m&  aflai®cm»1a®o 
'Y>34U>  onjotnlgyljyofld  o8»©rogjoo  ctfWoaoo  aj®)<OT5fl(wnfi1*c^o  m-cua^o, 
SC®  fflO-q/lcongBP  e2®<gjo$ii§  crolotajo  aqomlsajo  nic&  ©oq0  am  aj&tsTId 
^(WDj<a>Ooaj1ol3^oEn|(rrjitn1rroo  ©)06noa®rawnocs^o&aLi.flJa^1(ift  crol^con^ 
ctofl^sos  «J»§<ao«A  s)t&o%'orffl)fai«e®ci^o  3ai5mo.  <TO»eoo  0 )<ronloo  s©rc«®cq 
«em1ortf©1<)a3mwsfl<D&  sraoajyoai  a$ooajo  (ro3ia)^laQ)aocan©1^m§). 
<8«1ioq)S5^o|  SBoocLK-Ryfl  m<x»o&  «).Q]^cm,ro1c'4o  <&1avj)aiats)1  tmwoii 
suaj^moiaflojo  qmiPio&Oo  BrsTOlt&aocalSj  jft^oiofiaooaa  <ao»)(TO»1rrco 
roo^powo  o^aj1eej,}ie>o0Qnrol3<6«sii(rm®1ooo  crosa®  ffiajorolgjlffitso^cno 
<&o<ojwraOo  foiosmoro  onsa/l^lcfflosiasrao  snjcasoroocoocaio  orosjaa  aojoroL 
jypj^  s)t8»oaa.smo.  ®0;£ylc£y(aran!D&  aztoocrra  «8ao©=,gL)  aior^oii  6»io<«n 
qffl>a)o<ia  A«oo<e«cS.Oo  flcao^raroosoMcmrolrro  acinwouj  ©teiogcnolaliffiBcng). 
artd  a.sno.eaca.Oo  ojonoooJ  WffiOajow'l*i£B§lce<8  oirtcajcsoc^o  ©.aics^o. 
ffijingjosoitnc^o  ®o^li®roTTOl0&ro1cn3ocalBl6^®B_o^obf0©.Jojaooat1®?>©ca,osn§ 
ontBom  aj«nn<OTm)3croD§&©s  83ro1<™o«£crooffiah®cnogoo  mistress  ®a§«9©@& 
mc&o§<w»cffl.s«ctyo  ©.aia^o.  ajOT^josxoocojo  a©©crs)gjOo  cftsrotea.&Oo 
a^jnCTi^oo  &o®jfl!BOo  (srool3o»en|cno  wiioil^loso  a®sneo  ®TQ)ca)©ro)|yoo 

aJ«Braron«3tB)(0l<9)CS^O  ©.aOCg^o.  3ffl©r>l^(m1o®  tOiOTOtOSitOjCo  fflcurolffli  ®03®0 
OiS>  «13>a2>fl«8C£j  tt^OaJOtlfl  803(00  oq®®)t0»(OW)1[t&  a^fitnl  Sl®<0)ga 

alt&oa1«&  ft_fl®1fflm$  oaramogoo  a^rol  ®re®@o  ai<&oan®3  ®(&oa'Ujyooo 
aomioarooqo  ©-hub;  c0as1gg1a.i<^jo  <&©sns^tm1  aoaas«s  aiagceooi  ©<&o§ 

j  ©<9>0®§,i&<!!^0  30)5030.  02®  (DOjJjlofflgfigEftiKsi  OVt&ejfflOCYO  £§(0)0? 

aj1®1rtlkY8o  «§j  s<eb0o3ijyooo  e^crra  aomiOTiM  aiolcosAjo  <SK2>en§q®)1 
«KjOT£S©ao  ©bosos©®!©  ffltft.oaaigjooocqo  ®)oioiJ©jxi(»  ©&o§fflirocQii9®cajo 
aoismo.  aotroo  ailocno  asset)  esfis  aonoxtnrolofi  ojlioloaiaaisrtslQ®  ggeftess 
acmrn-ajcqo  ®®(tifloo  qaoj)iSJ©<OT®  aocrossolin?'  sfcao  aicrgoi  a_ioea1<8®1o^o 
<a,sn§  »(OSAsf)Oie«  gQo oaH s> <o ©)0®0({>©_ajoaj  aoaiass  sia^ao®?  ©cftogroiro 
enijM  ©ea,oa8,«nr)o.  m o  o..(lgm(BYwoo1cTra o  ®a©fij$f<af|cB>  t&smceaAOo  o®|goo 
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rooasmgLjlo&orao  aifflosxoicmlraomai^  SKjicaiojrorB)  ao6)<2©  oajorailjyljajodi 
(TOftnlofflgjrio  ®raca><23eo®ro)<afl®croai<ol6)8  asnrolfflaxoifijojo  ©cool  -ail«&iws^o 
afflngoc&cs^o  62-ajcg^o.  ffio^loairorra1®2n^crrao  sjgffiOaJO’a'O  ait&caoconsj 
cuffljcm  (maijiilca^o  <a>sm«ea«a>%o  (jjo»ool<eea^'ol'TOle&  mlcrrao 
crflMis&los  ®a§s3 ofl3  o*o§<oiro,xi><«'«¥o  ©jijcc^o.  tmjosroilsara  «si^« 
fiwxtndnlfloio  0'0c!7D<ttfl<&0c>  ft®  airntt-ftown^  <m)$«n  ®1ni<mo*u}<mlc^o 
cioaizm  oaJonjTljylj^josA  Bi&mnaooiwltj  moo  6)<0i0<j<08cm  nansi  oa4<&S)& 
Ol0^<®1  fflffij  CBoaig.J  OOlsmagTIffiB  ttJtWffli  ai-fi^S)<&>0S'0§  K,rtTO)roajo9jCo 
^nolaatcSEXB^rolcfts  s)«aof cawicffl^od^i  atoailssorncnao  tro^rrso 

flAofotroaacoocsyo  s).aicg|o.  owaptyrnDoo  <©0  o^flmiflofJOOQn^  cnUssraCsoceta 
aa<B  J2jooja°  otisaJisrnlao.'cno  ji-ooa-  ^ro)«2«od 

ooeiffiigjcgjrra  igjai; —  cn-®Q-o 

aj<oa.|<08§lo^lfla> «M»  i@a~iO-  —  ji croO-o 

a..l0g-J.o0Q2)tO8  (gjaJO. —  jiOO-0 

offloeiyraDoa  aO'OjotbbIcw  tai«T)<oogjp«a  aoroo  o'Xtflgcao  n.i.])<w3>o 
cBaisffelajOTCBffiO  sisroflo®  ©02  s)©o<n/la&  a(j)^tof)  maftes 

(srogdjeoi  ©caoijcjtwaiptyoai  ailjuo  oT  oj  araroouj  ®<QiOijn’!>cai«&oe!^o 

Oj“Si0* 

a® crta  o2ici)0).offios(i|  gjO)D©3«j)o  tfi-octo-  oosiraig  ^croo  iuojj| 
<sa§lgjl§a.<e9o  sronism'liaoano  .p-coa*  QtnaAdMSo  aJOjj^BO'XHuW  gQacm 
kdIoioto  t^!0)dis$o  tta©ej$frtn)a2i£j<e,a<oo  a<B«noai  odkogcons^uwcnj). 

C.  V.  R.  Doc.  CCVI. 

Show  Room  n ;)  j  .oosoj1* 

No.  18.  *  -aflauo  woo-009- 

(g2)\m3m»3<xuo. 

ajsrmrooodlc^  ®coj®ocA  <&oti^o.  <as.<tflifl©®i  csaooaiai  <22150)538 
fficftoaflcroai  Alglemcroo  si  aj<a©lj&  awovaroaiooctrao  &®s 
oioftaosO  oKs^joa). 

oiaija-oaoeog 
®r3>ai srrfl ©00)0  jaOL-ooa-. 

goag-jo^  cLjjstwroooQ  <oo.mo  <Bi®ai£><ar^s)soa)  <^«crDoi)eSiSil®aJ  ©iffiaiA 

i^cmosai  aggs)©®  ®0^T!®s)fflfflro)  ro>sn§©c£b06n§aiao)o<i!>.  Jn<m>Q^&Oo 
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cngjk  si  i&o-34l<Bi<n<n®rc>  cfcaaroa^olcotmlcriailotaj  si  a^srarotooolii^  oojiio 
Btaaid&Oa  jgjSg^i  o ^g  tSjIrooffifimnlK^  osgr®Qt0S  aj<s)o  a2£yoa<!si  ggro- 
<oeg.|g  (tnaioBfijiCD  (usIcajlnDoam  maaflsmrolg&oirtai  a2«jg^(nca>08n|  <a.ctJJo 
«42D&}§1  eKtnrswatnroomirriiiajgl  «0ijycng)i>  ao<8«c£^o(B<eJog  amaaojoacQ) 
wrciloi  aJOfml  gQfWi  ^SjlooaabOo  (tnciioiworolffipi  ffiragg)  aflsoataJ  G)s>& 
«5>s1<n Aosn§  62«s^c1oaa.jD® n.)StSSojg|iifflo jiioannos)S)SCQ)  ®BcnrRn)(oaj«B- 
«8>fl1aai  ««s  snollo'IrfM  oimrolco  nt9>o§<niro  <naj5®io<8;1  ®r&&  aj.^<n<i9>06n§ 

aara^emnn^  «omOoaiJ»i«w)1*A  nj)oomo_fl<n<na&  ais«eao&AGO.^cai®iafl<e« 

cuigo  cuasxmlni  ulo*  ®saioi  ®tat,|<n*06in§  ojs'lajnc«oft&!  Qgroocnao 

cffilitaoro)  4Sg^(Z>  tatlroOffifflsiRmn  ttnoi  ©jajotroipnmlcse  ajsroraiooq  roo^xio 
®6njift63  0i;g^i9iSti§(a)cnasco)nL.i1aa.fa'1<s«  (ftcaioaisBgjglwsnBaaoioioocaiQS- 
(nn.igl  rffcjyongjA  fflOaaocflictiucSiOg  a<w!)ffn_ioaa3)(WS)1cti  aaorol  fficrm 
*looasa.Oo  criai-o-ofliosn$  oj<n®  aJS<a«o^(2>  roo^xio  manasa/li^ 

otorooA.  a4ca.jo.r)ao«nj  niStSfflosgjOolffli  ioo juoailcwffxnsca)  (t>o.qjl<mgiOo 
aQ)j»jOo  (B)1Oini1(tn0CB89i0|  <JJ)g  |0g-^3VJJBjaJa>K»l8a>(t&  S2®5<2<£  tagloOggo 
aJlo<&  a(J«rSl®0OOl(t5&  ©3jx10  «K>aii>*Oo  <&03Jo  <3TO>q  ©OfflOjo 

egoiajl naooei  unerase  cuantOj  nJ)aiqo  rooai  ®sa&eaf}ceaaus1  c&g<e© 
aojensflcbaiqo  rolOKulrooimosj  mlraacrc^olajl^ac&oansoii.  ®ao® 
culoAO©®®  s'l  e0)1ooaa)i^o  (OigrartstmltGa  sasm  aaioYisIcr)  6M<jrtnoo3t8)g3o 
a)»§(WTOD(Z>.  SU^g-JSl  ajiWdKlIo  <8O-I0gD  CUSaSeo^iOOl^ 

©ojuoajS'w  ffliQsl  fflaiEu.1sojuf'io  aigra  <&col)o  e3lffloa!w®1(i&  aioa> 
5)<a>0S)S)SSk  (srasl^ocri.  ®&gn  <s<&Oonflaj|j  ®1(raa/)<o)0<Bra>o§1«)ajcBn<t8Q'^ 
«&S|«0>Oo  ciigsj  (naiEtblsDjxioioiijgs)  o  n./)sl3^©<&06n§  Rc&oaa colg 
%(»qioc(;o  oreoinraayo,  <o>1<oiai1imoo®i0jo§cos  (nADsn'gajermoAca.Oo,  si<a ,om  - 
a>fl§  <$<mai<a>Oo  caqaasl  ^g^aai^oTanAq  ajsrmroooq  <ooxuo®8ai£>- 
aQo  ata>|5)c6b3<nia_is1tsa  tft§<ao<iio  sjju^oSxftC^.  <a>cmo  £Oo«jyg 
<aH©offlo  tmaqo  wBooTlfmail 0001304  &gsai$m<nfflaiq  ggsablmajslconaraofnoj 
BioojflS)©  tasni  mjffloaojmo  ®ajo®1  ©®ooo-<najoadfflaj8aa%o  ©  ®iaooc£^o 
«3»§®3E  aa<na)$<ttn<B>  ©ojj'lamOo  ajdWJrajooqroojaJomoassool^K^oa^.o 

<usfl<ae  jajo®)cr5ajga?;Q4o  a^roloioa/l  &®6rec^o  -oilgp 

OIioogmA  aicn-®-0ffl06n|oi<n(D  ®3assa)1ggDaiaroO(i!>.  ®»(oflaia_flocas 
«tn«son(ffiOo®<a>og  ®acolta,o©®w)1s)ej  aaragib  rooaoo  o4cu.j:-offl3sfBle^ 
ca.cmo  fijTOaiooa)  taflffloaaiOo  aqojslcqo  ©©*eujU6>gj§®n51©.«>oin|  §1 
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ais«eso^i>©ojaoaf)sroro>l<o?i  ^crooam  an-oa.Ojguj  ao.i£Cblsa.iu&iocu§«io 
a5rrncQ»c«iaoaD0ce>  aaoafl-a^  a4®jm-oi2osnjais)T)<s8o  firanos'i/l^ajra&lo 
sajogg  a&®^-oao6ir§  wsOTlTOaOcftoaoscai  ajagcaoajigi  fioataTlsoxuajo 
aj§no  cuflsL^  ajoooo/loi  ai^  iO,oa.io  <$<oiai3«»i  <aloo®si.a&ctyo 
a^sraitnooQ  03 jno®iaai(6i9)Oo  ®aaD®af)_3j^iHw  *er)ooa«HJiroQ^o 

6)6)*aiO3sig-j§(awnntfl<>06n|  crimQffl-aaofflngaiaio  eitnoennjgsjaianmai, 
ainxicno-oao5f|  aaj§)ca>  fflADgcoltui  (alraftfltmauS&o^cYUocruMajggjsaro 
s^84(LJai'm®0^  ^auo«  aaa_^«oi>t  ^obHa^ocngoa  a-Ho* 
•fiilioaasxOTro  a^amoooQ  (oojoja(aaaj.aOosaAojAim^^(pta1mAaia»jca.«>riii^ 
cEbcoao  q<mia®  <fir)<ooa«raa&c^o&ab  aa&at^n^§<m^o<a>aM,«.mo£p 
dBlCTojlcnooGcaoi  (macoli9)3omo)l(o3  fl'lniaoi  ®«a>OBajsocr\(  scSfismlej 

92®Q^  Ojjfflmroaoq  oo^xia  ®0at<&<o,Oo<08  roattWaciamoaJQjg.  «j6tw 
^Aoroo  ajsmroociQfflOjDo  ^caio  a-jg}^  .os^  <o/l»3aaio  aat&aic® 
6)8d§OT®'  aoanfuo  <a1(ooaa)iS)a  aada.aioaa^sim^ntml.a^oft  c&cm'kn'L 
aaoisianJficaOo  (Siacmcaom  oacaaiaoj^'l  <o,^o^6  aarfewoaAa 
af5ra(2iajoaQa)fflW)l(^n_joiO)'l  &x-ks>  Al.ooaaisja  ««*nicfcfflf^§(oKr1  e<Q,o<fltg 
^OT6)aj§go©  ffiaaoaaE^sj^osi^aiaroaijOo.ifflaroaad  t»1  ajncroaoq  Mjai3 
©aojtoOo  £0,cnjo  ajgj^gl  loanf  ^n.oaffla^o  nitre's -aasongaiart)  e»r» 
acul^j  cxiffljcaimlfflJ  aicracu-afaasitelj^  (oU(tBoal(mao«A3|  meajlAOiomaDriS 
02<tBg^  fflcaiocaoa^rolajig^o  aj6rtno>3oq  rooxao  <q,co.\o  oqsgg.|§1  -oct^ 
.altooaaTOM^o  ogjAjy^au-Ttn  asirO^omoanmow^crS  aiaa.walioi  agjOo 
aitseajo  s>^woi>.  mo oa<t&  si  nang  Alooauja 
rolraa/lRnaoSAoi  (reocraxiocm-irolaoj  satrap  aorroam^  ojornatb^Oa 
<0®^Q9  tt4>«ajoOo  cSBcnjlcrflanai  «rmai*AOo  aa^aiosag^anol 
ata>osn§o<6&Oo  a£)ariqo  sea©  aim'lsoajaaj  ^tm)  6>Ao$j)tflo  o4)o>&1a» 
aroalqoioffi,.  j&sg^ALoJao  a^sraroooq  ©a^a  ®oai<6*0o  roiaarn  men 
scu1=34  «o*1o«ajoffl  aiQo.aaosng  dfcosaaoWksi  ajsmwaoQ^ajua 
mcu&AOo  Asg^\oai  «»aaan  oicr^la’lcmotsO  mo^cr^lsajDAc^o 
o^oi.  Baaroa^calrofl  G^dWl^i  ojerarcoanolaca  sc© qj,  ^sqj 6m 
m^Oo  doJOAloaflas^amj  ofjo^ctJlaBlttaJocw  «qa>o0o®o«cn  Atafl 
roW4e®W(J*Oos*l  ^s^i^oaaawaa.aaicafflo^noAofing  cna§cr?tae1 
^ocoamsco  «»s®o*Oo  o^oc  o*o»<rf1|  Amhxl» tvmSU* 
awafloaicftOo.  ^asoiOTaano  q«?c&o&0  ml^l^o®  c^ol^ 
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II.] 

<?acwoJo4  «rosfi$=8>|^<6ffi<$o_i0Qffl)  coo§  ttflseblajy  coo  ajsrorroooqcoa-aio 
Biaa)ii*Oo  tajoaflrnloQiorasa!)  fficr^oolraaooooajslttnoooa&j  jftsg^oi) 
c&looaajo  s)*o;a&cml§  igrocjo  roflitfls.a)  6)*o§tO®isajena6)fflniQo  <a>&3«9®§& 
gj6)S)®®aojiit&Oo  cs*^6i*06n|.  am^caa  si  giaaoaoojA&Oo  a<e>naa 
cal§  tgtnnfifti  (oil  olntai  sijaicniojgsimo  siMsmii  ®oajc!)*0o,9e 

a®^(tnl(sg.^O(Dflgjjl  oj)  (msoflSOTrolnilTOogj  araYtsxou4  aiatn  asoro 
caliDooiflnffliro  fi2®g\022  agjfig^^  ajsimroooQfflOjxiosraaJiic&OocM  raliolsxa 
snaogfyl^oJoaactiQ  oooiD«ooaio®s;<!jfe  ©-030^040  ©.ajajvoAt&Oo. 
tsmcnodh  OjjsitnoiDOQ  lOO-ojoajiOS  ^sg^inflilffloao  jcgcaiaroc^o  bspIstokj 
(mroajo  sugjD.  a2(mgjo©®  aiScW  <ftj^rja&aro>aja&  oau^rais^  ©<©,93 
£$$ja©©&iai©®  gQira^s^i  ap.i*Oo  «>©« 900^0  <TO(BlOT<ib<&ail*ooaaJgg 
sl^cr^fflroo.TJOoJ®  a^jyVDojg)  c£b©©<oag}ooaQ4o  a$©ro)0ffl5  aj®a4o 

SCgjOoajo  ct&s)®-aa6n§ai©®  o^srmoiooq  ®ojuo  oiaojiic&Ootmo©©}  orao© 
i3oD^©*o&rfa)OfDioi>*Oo.  si  aniAOo  a4®cro-oaosn|  ^ottiloolcmoA 

a^ajln JU<^J  SCgDalBcBaa  ajSm®OOQDOJUO(8T80J(ita.Ooc6«l  BJplafflU^&OOI^ 
SCrocwlooi^Oo.  afflffljgjrailcnloi  ©«*  a®^®o  £©i§u. 

C.  V.  R-  Doc.  CCVII. 

Show  Room  992-oaosn|". 

No.  18.  5-°— 

fflwcfiaijyooapjca'c&o  aj6iDW>oool(Ui  ©icftjroooe  aQ)5fro)l®(SfflO§<8iD> 
ajt9.<68  ©xufirafflODOg  amaimuo  ©aanojol  <a©sn3f®ila2>  !8i®aa*smcea. 
aiaio..offloen§ 

BKlgjOalaOClfMc!  O.ocra- 

Sx&iOg^o  OCLTOO  . . c8»ftJSC/36U<0  6)jy<0»aoOo . 

. ,,.© jwareaooo^  aroiaxro  ra)l©cnoa(8jy©o«^ . 

a<motJ6)«H0)sn&a<tBo  ouJoala^iraaasitBo  <sa)«nrio|  ©00*33040  <fl?ls>uaaj  amo 
,0)53040  ©o_IOgiaJ<03o&^l  ©-OJ^  *0(0)0. 

-«(Dim®-®iioral<aa  aga  asoiro^oo  ^QJg^oo  A®?ml©<«53§©iTO<ro':fero 
aa^lita.  SKj>oo«a§lo®o  ajrailacngooaJslsagloDo  ©.aoog-jgl  eagkrao 
iwalacu  *ls,®^oo^juost®DMcn1aoo  ajslsiwrooQ  ©®><e8  ojsaioo<!9<aso 
<j(U®l©aua«*50|  QjScMo-isflaoiaoq  ro)moocea§l«ea«  ajBnafflsOglaoo  ^cn 
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[Fol. 

dBosaOnao  *1<po88  aiSose  £5«rH id 3s ob« o  a)<o1oiM)ffiiaroio§1o0o  ossuo 
aflffifflglcwo  maJfflcDJg'l  cnlfflg^raofldneM  ejs  (5D<ml0fa1cOo  a>gg>  asnWjj-joo 
asjcQio  aaiQQislaBO  ocs^o  a$$.0)1oce6>3§!TO>1  o1«68cn0. 

cisrorrog-joD  001001*0  a^oomooldl  rmcnjaoai  aj)<f  oO«^*ag«ira) 
01*098  s)-oi®Bc>icno§  aaoino)  losooami.dl  <a. s> e>»>s ofloo*  bi®ob*8T)*j. 

fe)  cousin  s>1  aomio  ®-d  — 

oc&o^jo  cU-oro^-'-ooroi  ®lro5ttt3o»ornffl&  ojSYtmroqsrcM  *01908 
6u<DS)g-j<raaoeo  aLiarBOffloOia^isBrnwoiaM  o  aiouorootj  araimoi  (oUmco,)® 

®gjj©o«&  ssjioofiA  ft«ioJS)mti«niaa(tBo  fro  laofkjtn.imwo  flnisnw^  a 00 
*Aiajo  <*lspufflPJ  008*01040  « mo 2101  rao^l  ojsito&acJjo — 9-moira 

<u>ao1c6Q  »g&  asrorag-io  or.'aojoo  oJ)^'in1o5Kt3§Q»tn1nD  sra.Dilo) —  ®Utoo- 
sagloco  ajmrts)cr3§ooo_isl3ffl§'lo8o  iftoiwi^^lttaglciao  fijinioni  <&1!P9«s^d^ 
jiioewrarolaao  ajslsroimoo  simow  0  I'jntyooloso  orLifDlftiDiOo^gl.two 
oiSo98n-is'l6rawoQ  fof)nfr)0t08g1tfi8o  a^<m£Eb,o§1aoo  jQ^fr>*iBoOf»o 
aIep^  qjScS8  cgrtnlag-pteso  ai  olni'waiairoiagloao  jgjooosuDoflaoiglcwe 
rucBcaigl  crflfflgjlntio  nan*!  $qb  wagnlcml .ot-.Oiiffra  asitJWg^ooafticasD- 
cmoroc^o  Q4)^K»1ffl*iO§'!rKi)lifno08crra. 

6)foio0a^olaJ  si(n)O(@o_uOT®1i0lcYncrao  aJjsra<a)Doo1<oJ  oa.ntB. 
aoOoceao  aswiroaej  ©ojiolcmoq  aOo^.jg  aoirmloo  0(j}$®1©.g©D§mKJ) 
urilno  a^6rora3aoo1«R.i  (j^caoaxol  *©6re‘fliB)lfu>2»u. 

aiaio—oaosiTf 

6i*agjo  ®aft©j-o®g3  a* oooiocooolnji  o^sroimoqscai  *0.1900. 
ojroffljycBffloOo  ajanso©*5(&raKnl9Pue«  noi«n3a.iPJooo^scoi  a*ortnaic£m£> 
9*oaj1&iao1*o<o1t&0o  cxg#(Bfl««w>o§<WJ>  asraroa&i  oajoIttDooq  afliooJlo 
(518)108  (510(0)1(18 - 

*1sp<88  cajgj^oifflfflglcwo  (TOftiaaiteasgggamgloBo  aooooe&ofio 
aagloso  oj^ojyooaaglooo  (toaiaai  *1sp9*ao|.oio«^rtfc1cYDo  aoel 
siottRoq  swoi<fi8  oi^<sog;joo*»o  (gQ^jcofltsao  aajfflsjyooatmmoglcmo 
«(0)ai4*ss®oaoi0)looo  cs.aiooolg-joocgjO  £§1<«>fli<eeo  ais<«  cusl 

sisirooq  aceo<%^l*8o  ajacrnoaq sites . . aaicg^o 

aoiaaicg^o  QajrolcoiaiaJtooj^o  9ojiep*d^1ok)o  calsa^aqol^so  *1ff>«98 
CUS<98  OOgjcmg^lffiOOOlorBo  5)jua.08(m0>0g1a8o  JU0(U(tI)9rO0S<g^O  <$t)1 
(j^oroo  atfgPooo  Of® *8  s^cnooeifinlwmil^^gggjijB,  aaictulocqo  tampn 


Amoimx 


IT.  1 

an  .ai 
oliajai:  — 
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iT'Oico'MDi'Oiosiffla^ojOjfts  ^aglcsg^A  0$$®!  mmol 


mOT.too^inolffl?!  /nmjiujo.Koioi'lffl.fflifnlcnoo  o^jamroaorilffli  ao-ics 
MCom  maoiawi  an  n1®uq  .flc^g  >.i'*cn£ii*  e^)5f«p1©«wym»ro)laio 
Jiiofe'nt  '/jrunoin'l  KS.S'il'B'/ian'WOl. 

nAnAo..o^r)5n'j 

ra  «.ogMo  i^iwm^vo(<)al  a^ffimcMqs®)  iOisiobjua® 

ajymaoCo  aisiisaoriwa  o1®i(mD]1®oiu}j:  s)oisnAn..ir'ia30|Gco>  a&oimoiflinA 
(Bi&aa.riFinn.o.a  ol.OiCn  o^mlatOoagwCT  Batsmani  s>a.i<alai>ooqma.!oajn- 
oraunlne  'mazrflim  ... 

.0.1  piOts  i*j3jj}nitf(*,3Vwo  ®oio.m«Mfigijii«ci^1nao  a.TxoocCMioo 
(Wgloan  .anfi/»jj.j3D(KtaFj1nao  .o.'l'faiooo jjuo®(no>®1oao  ajsl- 

SOTrOlOq  O<0 »rfM  Al‘f<0«g.j30t0»lo  qaafyntao  Oo_l  nsg  |00®i'3»J30§1o'Oo  5®0|A 

ufcSgj®  (S'.aioool^-joo^o  (gjFjltiisoiiOu.o  o!Sc<w  cuslewrajQ 

am)o^s1t«5o  utincnjajujiltfwio  Uif'iJjOTgWi^o  ^ooa.-'Jtoao  « 0  lrolcacri 

OI.OrfMo  <Jaj:p<0A£jteo  .ol^wf^ol^o  <o/b  c3of  OIScSS 

nolnso  '.i .0.1  fti  a  ;i.  irno 3laao  .aiO'uiaxtaaos^o  cjj  olrfMosiioffliaglaoo  aaitOs) 
gljnroo "i  mo  ••»'!  j.Moapoin  asrTO>an3.niortfa>33l«cio'i£^r> 

» a i ra si® o a oc^o^a^  wa^lyoo^'oildraifr^l^ma. 

a5«jT!i'^.|0T  esm olcaaiocroio  &0oOg.jg  otf'io^oo  n.ice.cog  a.ajsa;® 

<mi.™  io  yj-nnaiolg.^  «ooa.o.an<w, 

t.1  "ttOo-ng  .110£|03V;m®o  .fl-OoCB- 
W  inryl  iyomaaoof  tstogjnr.  toidj  tc/jDovjjo  (nifiloaiorolrol 

aoo)o  <n^uo«ani«.->  iCTiJio^ojgjsl  ^AiiJv.-Dmag  cO.gp.cq  cnofisxsjm 

AO-fl  (Ba3J’333f09l(ryaJ*Sj . . . . 

cal^cOS  a^.W . . gloBo  .n^AlcOsjgJlaao 

®acYM8aj@<i>  ®aiariic8tBo  a.Ho)1aro§ooajs1cE£»^1aao  acos>t>g-]g1aic>>§laoo 
c9>1sPc0SJiiO6rmo)OTl.3Oo  ajslsroraoq  s>mM  o-iomaoolcrao  egL^scOTwaspnao 
aiScoa  o_is1«nno)3q  a.T-i.al^oo.-jlaao  csrna1®faiaref\tgKg  laaoolfaiS  a^«n- 
(rjroaaAac&glnoo  o_ioAiooogr®  aqVMo  &2^sy30<?cwtna§1aao  ajs<e« 
aoa6nsflffli2§1oao  eolspcoe  ais.s«i  cOiCiai.rngqooeeeo  aiaaaigjaoooso  aoiza- 
fifrxt^jugjloa-  (BiaaiBlraiTOSirslnao  ®1§1gjg^'l<efi£  enrol  oco  ag^ciitsagloao 
ajooajaoolaao  jA1oY)aoo1ce«®rr>r3Joa^o  imararoWmosiaSceso  aaiasl- 
33 
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asisieicsso  6)<m<e«  323)  sit)OTlfflc9s)oft.gr®SS.  oia'woofnog  dhslowocrJ  praScSoo 
suustsearoogcyao  Agjl-g/loWcn;). 

a^OTKDooq  ^Tiiiai  ol<ftsn|  si  jiisirafflmopo)*  cQjgfjnaJisaaiaJ 
a ox®  o^oflanssraljyirolnB  ^aioaiffllcftfflsrsjfRjnoQ)  Asmcse. 

ctictia-oaoeag 

s)caogjo  ©j  a.  sasaroacaioolffli  a^eromoQSco)  Am. 

<B_aic&(DS)gj(tTi(z>oOo  a  j  sn§  o  a  .so  o  .o  j  (bjo5  ®n  i  uo,i  *lrp'’apicW!§.&oa)  aAorooicfeA 
ffl.a>oanenoriAOffl1o0)Oo  si-ajsraaanog  <s<tPQi<sco3§  <v®'§!££8. 
n^g’ffii'ltoraaXKwloo  ®o<ofl<& —  aIspa*  fty.OiPJjyV.aspnoo  ^r'leoo^pooo 
cvDffilgjglaaOTOg^fKio  tusHsoitroq  sxoioM  ffl-^aioOi^.f^loroo  u®gr  nso 
^crnociolorao  ais^e  Q-isleraia'af^  i^cmDoolmo  sizucnj)*?'  (tnxTaoo  jjOorrjo. 
ogItbo  ta.1sp<es  cusm  -aficroo.iditg?  Asm-iic^i^o  .si.-iownano-osiGi&iiWo 
siugaPaej  sijucna  a^c&ei^lffaglo?  gjalcaralrao  sioiaM  &>•$  isiooiltGffl 
®raca )^®gg.  a^ffio  ®^Qo  siwtiie&o-nj'icnoco jij'5i3a’!r(i;:ogi,fiiti  a^oO- 
61^03§(W3>oA. 

<agrntt?>ffi®Qicr?>/2ai  c8?Waai6i  jyffiaoOccfti)  si  -ojSBv  o  or,  3  s  &eaio"Ojo 
Qjceb^trficn'lt.TOo  a^®nsice<no§®o)l<D'Wcrr)  0.1  <0.  cgj^.  s’1  ssaurojo 

^oanaKo]  A6rrsa_is1<08  atj^ioDoai  sranooj. 

slmiosnf  (Siagjoalaofruo  @.ooo- 

si<e>o^jo  cn.®@-oam  *<Tiolsro!ooQ>ocil«t&  toflspaaicoogsocy  <sao<oi 
oJ&axoA  <!A3aj)pj;o)1*3coT(a>OocM  si.ajansacnog  orocuA  fflilfflcrioaagj- 
<oo®l  &9O0 oraajsisjw.sniattBo  jxjaioa'aqtfnf  <o?o  cBaismogaaocMia^o 

teflspaej  aoac&iaajo  6)a_iog>ai0)o^sl  <8<o.'Qj<tB  ©ooTcSfigg.  tSigr^ini 

a^)^ffii1s)e6siof  (owiffiilrro  snxoilm —  csDspoD®  n  f)qg  glqao 

j^ai^ejloBo  cn©1<y§na<!ii0)o§1aoo  o_i&l6rormDQ  siroices  <8<tocu<b<&>&. 
rarolrvoo  aaglaso  i^rnooc/laDo  cusoee  o_>s1siatt»oq  arnoorilaao  srejcn. 
■eaa«so>lcioo  -a/1  cm  coolers  a  csTla'ceffi  aiStsa  _a/lcroooo"l<oi  A«r)ajo<s’’l<e$o 
®ra(Eu®1a3So0eo  ffiais§n<2&i  sirens  ®  $  a  at  ^  (Baglai  ^&noj,®!laoo  6i«j)^a 
fifi®  raaroWsAggg  Q.yi)  <sr®qo  s)®E9>0ja/i<Y)0<0i^ai3a1<x^o^6is 
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C.  y.  R;  Doc.  CCVIII. 

Miscellaneous  ;):)2-o2osr%° 

Historical  Records.  flff&sr  4-oooa-. 

o  iKWiounnifeS  vjyt.iuino'j  ©mcm-a.  oo(7io4  ii^iailTO 
mwdjpni.  ainAa-o^osng  omvo'onvo  o,  a*- 

<sk»ki&  fn®  irveiTOfloovij®  ooaoraosiffl 

am)O-0c’\  ajj®.'!  (i-lglo'.ffJtiOo  j£S.51ai.-=  g^ro-seoao 

iu©j-o*osn|  ajsi®c£%o  inn<oio\roiT3iaj®g«o  ^p®3fl®T<aa©(a)0sn|  cy©j-o 
fflosng  c^auanoflooio  oruoavoncojo  (at&OTi^jooiOT  (tuoiomcocdo  goson-js; 
«rmoo4  «.vol6raiofl.Dl,aiiTD  ajliKCBSii^aaTil^  G6i:>j3a4g^1©,aesrn©/2<rrc>  a®ro>- 
roajoi^iajQ)  lOiagjtoialnB 

■-x-jiaolos  n-oo-oiOoTYg  qme&sa  .ugaaTtal-aJ  crn^ 
a^f^iavioojcnjijco/)^  oasoM  ©.eiCffloffessp'sicKnooi  n jocoYffll.ul^offiaJoOo 
©hSjIto  (MogcSa  a'lig.'l'ad®?)  ■uolg^aflaoAo  aJigsTOo  cucna  q^SOo  ggs- 

frn|^s©cftoaigo  siarus'oof  '0>?2E2  «o@ o  oa&m)  gDgjocgj 

s)&osn$o  mefoDoc  s^coilffiBQBisxrn  siqj  loiaocnsg.jg  cajocuIcnlajJoitBfflOTOlspo 
(ofliraam^sirfcoanif  C'trgoo'ifto.'OTUo  g5So^TO1i:o'ltec©ca>06ngo  gog 
oroocOT>flt0«  (3jro  Deni  to  Doll'S  (suioea  wi'rafflajSftajg  aotoIiwo  ©ca>o§®YO>- 
TOaycnlfficiio  (SOTaiio  ©sng  a.jgo&ajo  fflc&osng  (saajo  jicmAo.ai  cdjocqjo 
©n-iorrilnuoa® o  osng  c&g^lfimnoaaDCJo  <0.6)8  a-oSnsaosng 
Bt3)OJsmlaon-OK!KjlfflJ  anccu^A  tj  o1c0,a<*!osng  ®>l(53anog^«<&osn§o 
sraailss  -iQ^croa&.'l  £0js1<s5)D_g,l3%o  cOe/lsiOT?  ajoa^Awfijifflcm  a®Sfcrr>gg1 
ajorotmlocrnrolfflaAo  <sc/3aaio  ato’g-^aflscrio  ajsacfflo  ^©IsiraoScSgsnS 
ajrocs^o  oicrro  cuagfeo  ©cO>osrfo  ©curoal  o®cna  a  its  wag.'lsicn  raflraam- 
sra§ tsajji  aracouj^  ©ao§o<fc0)0§  Ot9>^aiooA  ccoocoasfl  a^ntocnao' 
ojs  sggg.  fflOSBo^ooaafflio  ©«a>06n§njcr»  geo cno§p||  o-iogljlg^oaii  agjoroarao 
(fecaftblTOos®  aifflg®ojoaj  a®nrocnao  (0^d^^^^><&o«ng  R-aJg}-' 
(Bi0)5«©QjgTio  aislg-j  Qjoswr® m ^£id\as trng.ja, o  on  sra too Oo  ®f)<08aop^cfi- 
colljyosib  fflia©fljf<cslTO  -cuj©aoiiso  toilroacner^stSsOsago  giftoacija-ITg®* 
slaSbcrilsieli^o-'fflcfQga '  ajO^TODcifflorao  ^sl  cul^uodl^  cs^og  saUgT' 
^&‘c93  nj)Dseaoa^l^c?aJoA>o©'m  crgcMilg_|0cr5DCBn^o  » os?o <09020 ©fo  >Lio<Q'l- 
ffl^ij^TOaoTOlp  alcrrc'  'sffltstUcMlteoatSjOsngo  ajcm1ctn's»o©(6''ou'®!- 
irflTOro  qjaiflcsaj  »g&  an^ao&j]OB.Jocn)off><9>oengo  otajesrerra  isjgJcrtSo' 
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an!YS)(offloa2lp  cBj{ts2>a_n-£y(ssf)am  ®*ig  ai^g-^anorrio  a_iogs<©o  (tnoacroL 
<x»osxtJ)  ffi<aos«j^<ftSHg>  aimaacro  sswolteft^ocu^  ascr&raiacrn  noj'scnl 
a0an  srndo  emoj'olas  ajoa^jcorojlffiaicoi',  c.i-io'wro-floaioffiOBaao  Biiwodng 
ajaaaotroo  ^si.octs-  rasla-jaflanio  a-jo&oaio  ®m§o<Sca>o§<’Qfl<a?i  _aflo- 
o^sj  a&jajsplijaa  ®*o§®Jy*@S5  tOjSvtt>sy«QiO  oo  6<moa?)  «tfliOo<eoaiOi06ng 
cinjaiadlaaam  ajgo&Rmlftmo^o  u)o o.  nflgjooofyo  giglatoaaavj  a  a' to 
c^auo  ®_aic£y  ®aoja<o  ©cpljgj'w^jjooi^’j  (Uajocrnono  (oaryoo  (gDanjcao 
®mj*>'lns  ojgoao  ggaffio  go|  m&cm  auvmoo  mamas  o.igo&o 
(sraa/las  oflcrrao  aspl^-i  a-iSgOg-^ogsg)  /md)  ajocofan®n<oao«ajo0o  dJjgirira?) 
®T3>§lafi  c»jT)C%o  ®oo-  enroosjrao  ;^s1  evsaflas  turns  o.flarm  finoraHffl?) 
faolg-jQj1ecr)o§  cs^auo  «-oj®  aoodl  <*  r.ojorojo  elcuocnldjlc^o  aoaw>- 
ojo3  ojajouciKoiffigjOsg.  o-ieO®  tftsfemoaoaao  jfljsT  cOt;-!«GbafMruo<o«0®o 
a  a_j  o  qbH  c*  o  ail  ml  w  o  d)  a  s  cvu  o.o  o  vi  o  a  &  o  ertf  os^  so  o  a  ju  ®  a  ey  cq} 1  jjj  roO  ©1  a  cqj 
ajnmro'aaio  saaoHo  a^ggHt&ns.  so»(Sjo  ailtol^  o_jgo&o  BnStGGj) 
GV3>Q  nJgOSCu®l®eJc3'3  tOjgpO?JO®1^  a4)®cro  WSMaO  o_iaaiei&  a.lod)®wfl(tfl- 
anoao  rocr5-oaosn§  (rflmQ.imm^ajfDgg?a  ay^onoggl  gofflltSsaofDSgra 
euro  snail  c&|jnQ.naa&o  osausaioniru  isK#§®)fijo  ajoooajo  ojI^kdoto  a%)$- 
an@a®(OT350§^as(a>aorD  ajDg^-g^tol^oeaJoOo  ®cn— omoai-j  mog 
oflssiel  a©j-oaosn§  slajarnlaflcojo  cfc^lsmsoao  cycno-oaoen§  ooo§m\- 
6ss)<e>  OT)l®3amg^oAosn|  aasarasfl  mcn^alcM  saaScsol  aiajjorudioool- 
cqjo  ac&oggi®  (oos^ail^uofflo  ggsroiftooao  a^ntm  ousaraai  run  mens 
ffiajooaol  c«oo_iaa4o  sacra  ajog^l-gjj  n^ggOaugoga^o  aasncug  c&o^- 
ssbOo  aa<90C2)o  a-isyffioooeaJ  n_£uccut&©oaa_Oiag^  aifijj  a$)S8aomrao 
nssoofflo^o^ns  afl-ojoiol^  aitD'l<ftCQ)offljaJ®.  nJlcrororaxoR^  aaiaimnccu) 
<$ajonro1(oaocx>jl^  mosranmo|cEboo©  ^uowstssl^aa  mo|  aontm  ^jgojgjsO 
aicrra  3QC-@ajooori|  sracra  nonrulauaigocfflilmom  amcualoaa  cojro  ®®ai6- 
<aOo  o-ioscoo  ffic9,ogcffll(0?i  mlcrreo  aicra  crusocoacno  a-cu®  mca^trfloajlas 
assjocco  aoool  «*og<ee  ncugfl  oafish  ®W).  oalcmronsroil**  ®ss<e«fl- 
afl-aistoraralaa  sracoJjg^aJ  a  jucnmtDoajylsg.otffleqjo  ®acs§aoo  cO>sp1sroi®o- 
•feo  qjotgudosckS  a-QJCDJcftffloag-jlgg,  aiaflco  cmdiocdlcao^cci^ooama^o 
(SiQjcSoO  ®ano-oaoari|  aTujm  aotvuo  cuofoc^o  oJljuoffll^  ajcmoao  (uojDqii 
rrodiocDOca>o^aooo(!Bo  aasmoo^o  ffioua^odBo  nnazTlKA  5aja(\Doae§.Oifecr®) 
t^)cnao  ®»Qj®^sl  ,oos8i)ffifflK»(e3ffisoQ33OT3ao®'l|ii-ia)@osieamajgsmffiroroi0« 
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o®?®!  QpjjjOfol.j  j  nxmcm  cajo^bi'I  c93S)au0cr?lajai 

culgg.  &*orn1fflcno(Tnoeo/]g  ®l<o!aaogrgo1calto1:g:|  cu^ 

cn)ajoco1<&oc^ce©ooffl®  asSjO/io  a?oo1  seaoooogc^o  aiuo^0ffls®o 
o-iooOQiloio  iTO^o'l  a_ndfn(s®roTI«A  fflainjroracasltoa  ®8S<«f)  o/ljiioroo 
<8K3>cbio«o  L0j««iocnlpjn?o..n?!gi  tt)ro(o2s®a_i<m(ros)aY>  ®l(03fflco^o'l®1jj^ 
«0no06'&C^u  ffaJft&OfflfflO^o  C®lu!W)l1g.(lrf)O0qjoS)jaJ«g.  ajlcrn<W®(®M 

c&lfpaa  tv-iocoaon  0432.1  jy go SfflraOojest  raca-igo  ^S<oso  aarecrrao  cu^ 

®»as«33  sgjgotOisl  tt»1®ca<rxT®o4Cig®  aimorwloaio  a aaoiuo  mlroacn^- 
©lajfl.2.3  statural®  s  oaoajaaio  raflj&g  6)<e>of^|^-  -ago 
soootdMCS^o  s).ajw.  raara'flaci&o  igcsosao  cyo-oosns1(3?i  saraaitflQ  c/soajgto 
*0.544  ojjcnacsiai^  aiStOfflo  t&lspiOSo  ajorarroliolono  ojgglojgo&SBiBOo 

aoBsuioiaoccul^  raflaajctooinajragreto  (BK&ojg-^sP^oa-ioakoio  gigoggisl^s©- 
asakgooojlsj  @S6S»4<a.o<$>osn|  araraosloroofloAg-^o.  fficueiraisionjla^o  Ot&o^l- 
cqjIsS  aopl  o-iogjg>oaiftosng  rafl^aco^o'Wlg-jooi  agj'proflaicrra,  a®omo 
co^cul^  isksqqj^  trolgBcacnoroa-iraW  aJ  ostial®  mo  fflo>«i&§}e)S  tsmosso 
aitgl^  fifjaooa'lfroocoDg^o  (BoJejarroiaiilcs^o  fflQj&ig-j.os5  cucrra  ®a>g|<9>ffiia 
ac^6U<ol^  israoiloS  agg.  a4gg1a_j§og.s©oo®®.,:5  <3®3<eeo  njg/1^ 

<ffl»®1raJ  <jy2>osmaocofl:p  ^slcxzi  rag.  3410  cralcMtl^  s»a -g^aJirararafl  out¬ 

ran  ©crio  ffitysoaio  a-ncraratroraflrai  aceooglcruot&lg-jo  satajarmaifla^o  ®1ras- 
aioacTOa-i(Oggg>  otcnoosto  geoilsts  agg  a^gglojgogcowfloJ  agg.  mnQ<B,Co 
^Q-jcSiOfflo  ©6)c9eayo  ggs®n3«a>©<0>osn$  ©^rflojij^iax&lgfl  gjojlas  agg,  fflotgj. 
t&aa  Qilrajrrvil^^so  o®<too  cn^eeso  rao*£)«®K»«a8o  nrvonoas. 
aocoflsj  a^snooso  <a»oa_flcwl  Q-igogo  ^slairasrowtl  a_ioi><yl.303®a- 
crrao  <sr®  qjoSo^  jag^oraflsA  cooajpjcaaio  (®a_to  ^sl  gjglai-a^ 
©<ft>og&o©acrrao  a^oaljvuooffllgjlacoog  cagfl^j  sva^.aoroo  gscnilslo^o 
S)jn<^S)tft.osn|  oiaraflcng^o  rasrt§  *0  oil  no)  a_igos,ctJra)1fflOOQ23o  ©c&agjgaai 
aidSansD  ajo^jl^.  fflctwogltroocato  aa^sjroaajitSJaoeffllSj  04300040 
8rac8cro)omo)®«iW)0§^s)S  sraxug-jspcqto  ©AogjgffiaoeQtlg  ajogftDcuroscrn 
cn)oco<o>1a»la(!^  <&g-jaj6rr>o  ®ca>o§tOoa©Rj)  ogolos  c^s<e9fflrs0o  aimowilcQ) 
tajorosmaocoTI^  ssaalo?  ^ualQo  gassmsl  ataaogloroooa/laoocQJo  siboj agco/o  \ 
Qj®(tnro1  ©<a>og}@gg  aJO<mcm  o_i§oarorral©oocq)o  agojlasoolarrao  Agcot-  ’ 
smaacrrsooi;^  acuejcnmcml  otsces  a_tor£H©o©ca>Den§  oPgjara  ac/asusA-a^ 
(sraacmaulgant  ajo1gj1<soo^o  o^aslo-i go s  cttoI 03  SKj^&ag  acasuiol^ 
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.  Aaonso  c&ruotssso  airaaodsl^oiffiooo^tajO-DQjo  a-ioSKJKg  fflj&OodSa- 
6ica>osn§0  ggoigjosxrocs^o  c*aiilnol<!a)oc8fflo§  ;ww-iaoi  a  o  fiiTI  olio#  crn 
Q_iovgg)a'y<a.oo(03  (^(Esiaioioi  ©tj&aisis.  e2;®s  S^jaa?W)&ri|)*ii  ai<ai<Koi®bYi§- 
crnffi{lcra<BoJ6(i|o"D  ig-S'woroeiJiBg.')  Ggab'siJl^niolaToiOD^j.OjOfflo  ®'Q>C"dx> 
s)<&06nfo  efccrnlcrnja/offlfflocon  'nsawoiwni)  ifiiocfoujoniij  oilc/s  noru. 
(Btrolooio  araaiauixxgo  02 -j>  ooWjSowvM  oKnilBKouimi  ao>a  iitt-tvOtOoiM 

®s5c6siCDJo  aoarao  o'uqoo'vgguOo  ©.atwj  o'fli‘<\cnloiu'L«ri.T)1toi13cn) 
ara^o  ool(@ajf)-£yoffli  ggisiyoOo  sair.iraiD'oifl  L5a (MTO/^ao.. 
garisaafoiejcnao  tsnsoo?  qjai  tvuocoraJlronatOjf'jo  Ksiliwacr;^^o1'\2jl;o(1  fH^crn 
|  cftoaeroaKDOO?  ©3)  mjo'/ffll  gossi-isp  isrcijtrMOjaiciOcOjCXo  ©.aioa^vtogoo 

caoeml.tnaJsitfBiBCo  ojfflggssaJOcOtjo  ojjsicno  ©sol'^n^wooxa)  ©esi£>/  aoscrra 
aicrngg.  oJlaoo®ro  oil®?  -o.fi (Q3(jjij2  pgtffefeoWaioOo  *0104- 

<OT»axfl®/lsi3  nruoaoaoo  fflilffliam^olcailg.iocil  a^'rofloiomiro 
qjocqTI^g.S'^  ms  croocncvo  era  woo  ciaoan?  q.qjcqioOj  do  doJls*). 
ai^truc^oailiojo^jtsooorao  ojooaLcn  oi.oenaocnDoofl^  e)S,a^am.<xi).s  j 
«3g_)A0fflo  as5<09cs^o  afl jnocol-Q \*d)0»'is.QTn«i;.OTo  *(0?io  »n;cttjo  oiitfU)) 
6)(Ss06f1|o  ©2)  <TOO(X>CnmA\db  01S«<35>  dliOolffl?  0(S.3j0’/0nUDO2.1(i  SjUJlAly. 

cffi6^gg.  ffl3>^c&0g&  a£o<a®(sjo  aiffinsTB)!  a\>ffli)(m»o<3s>l  a^cucoroncnD  oi§0 
t  ^glcrnl'-ol^scraacuaTBo  goansc&Jo  ffla®flaag^o  d&csiciJl.aj  jai§o©tOjST 
©taagasmsiacrrao  soalteafflcfbosofo  dioulciotooffllsis  c®<o«»1a%o 

SdojIsshbiito  oraauTQrcQjot^QS  qjIjiio  ol^arai  goag-joOo  itfjca/lcrftoo- 

|  <B(00§  CQJSUo  gOSSBBl  00)00?  (ffl'SajS'3'’fflo  @K>j=yO©«J)  fljvfflo  O.Kol  aOj fljfl g^OW o 

Ao^tssniocioalg^omra)  (3®Sffl(goflcafls)S  aiOteolacn  aOc/sjcrubj  ®loi- 
aorocj^©t£bosn|  <sr®ca)  (roaffitrol^  <BaJO<&fCB®<!ncrr&o  ssoqo  ajnitjyt&ooOTBli^o 
^isa3<!QonaffloaQ)l|  ©aonml^rolonJoaOToaio  c&oc^macrra  oaniocolaooSKCii 

<ofl(03ajl^ffl<aosoa>fl^  t&0?ailt06>6)<Qjosnfo  a^nroot&iajo  cOjiaiajfnataOocOoo 
6«Boa4  sojotjostoctoocu^  <&  «j?oj  an  qj  a  o<oo  tofljp^oa  ®Ao§g-js")<0jg.'>io 
ffl AocsKs^ssBaHeio  cftoaiajo  _Qj§oJSffii3g|.o  ^Ogjl^o  aij^j  ag)?omga.- 
e«no§^fflsro©crn  folitBOJaocirain-jagsg  aiamroloor&coac/aaaio  e0>s0?aS3O.8a 
4ra.fl©0o  ai(05CAoran6)cD  ffloaotDcrosjQora  @2o*1<f(Dcr^c0>ooffl®cnanejo  oara- 
(Qalsroa^-AOD^fflocftlejo  0100000?  asnoo  <ro1(raaaaggola®1<e8ono®lcra 
A®?iuoo(g=jAO0o  ASg^oare&'W  oaoQiojo^n  a®^<rogal  ©(tfUescrn- 
S®P  Q-ioajrola'lcaeofflajoOo  ©■a.ojjlooriid® wicna  a.SBOg'ltuJocnflg-jTfflCYO 
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(aratuft^to  cso.ipjraw.cml  ©apJo^esporaloTOa  qj&tasaslc^&i 

ajflftzoQosn.n^g.  cgraiaiaa jflo  Scao-g/lraM  mswgji  <a>a\mri%  s.sreo- 
coiofflo  fttOooaltYuojsj)  o\ ool (051^1.0) © cO)Osn|  ®anj(os  <o)1oOffl<a)  <sa_iocrra  aQ)cmo 
njlCTOOTCDoOioJ  CSOlPJiTJiaOjflc^o  in OCgsajjh.  ®l(3)gl  cEbg|  ojQiSl  S><9>0gj®  OKTO 
ayaoo  ^s^ilcuniDltOHcina'gj^iO.Dojio  toiaoioa-flasi  c*<zi2CKno®oo<Ega  rol®3. 
o.)cocT3)o.jri!W;T)  aJOc(bioro®flffl?>  cnonj  cOjgjpsmlfflTO^o 
a)jffl0tio^6)  aiocu^.oomnJIssa.  ra  in^au^oaiUo^soomo^ss  <s>srss)n 
s).9jj°j’jfns)0icrao  a(J)'f’®Oaicn;>  ravaouta  cO^ocs^  gcuoc&oqjo 
&  rmcaaDQocDfflfBTrocOa  ojsrosxinioJcnoraOsj  a(j)®<rr>  Aio^&jl.gjlroO.e® 
®<£>>oanf§  Q-jAr>l'fJ-j§08.o  OjOlPJOOOnpgg.  fflQSS&Co  ®(iCQ;CJDo  gffisgna) 
3S2^BUo  6> juace\sng'.rnra>  o^oorio  araraoaaio^^s'  ®a.!6r»|onoroocan©'ltes. 

ttCUJjOo  &VJ)  troe-ccajp  O(j)<scno3g  a  )OCfflDO®CBJo  a®S>Cl5o  S.COTO)(OOJ 

ffl.o.D§.ot>06)fQicQjo  ©roffiQ)  ooinj.mo.coO  a%i.n(.o.aJogP^j1((»1i0fflCfyj@.  oJicro- 
rcraraOffli  (oicopoiflncrajo)  o  sm^cnsiroo^  ojoj^pceosm- 

sxaanoo  aro’jffXffisoij  (soMt-rm  tvocotaij^o  oo  moo  tool  ^  siac£^co<a®3- 
tosj^o  o.o>;)6ngffl  jaJtnaQ]i’\  raiocitnTI ro;o©«»  a^axoaaO-apc&oasa smaacrtao 
ojj)Tn\Mo  ointjTU'Joj )fdl.aji^2ji003t03o  soinjTsraiCDj'l'ja/las  a®\fgffi>  aiffll* 
®<Qj06nj  (8»2jlo..-j>oo  ©aragaasBog  cru£fipn3*>'l*jo  coovcasl^  ffleaflas 
tH!)?™aa^  o-n®o^3®J|SS»  cnjocofflilorCbDa^  raOasaoo^olm/UyoKO  ®<s>oo- 
&m«$>  c^raiaiaiaigoocia  onrao-iowooloJ  aQri§o<&®*06iT§  (oflttsaioncruiajao 
af)|  a® on 0(033^(0^0  <SQjoca>oangjonrao  oJVajj  cljo&sbsi© cfeosnp 

cnl ffllraiKSfflocan^  a$$iTOg&1*©(®ai1pjo.  oj0(ro«mT.®0«$  a \qijo  q^)s®q_)§ 
nroaGOfoOcM  ea  J c | (moaoi ) (oTiso s  crooccooa  gj®s^®s  raflfflaciD^oOsaO- 
jyocA  afiyroOaKo'lcOjCQjc.  aoiRisnao) fl^ao  a'OQas  c&og&cmocmo&ao  j 
^osggos  nraljpcaDo  ©<aiO§'<jTO)a2),i>s>c^o  aaisoajTI|o  a.6rrg.  ®ra> 
or\)oco(ofl<0>Co  acrao  a®<scroo§  dt^ioJlM^o  sroioc^^ffls  asmoajlfyl^ 

fflQajsl  ®<ejO§(TOBC!Q)<flo«^o  asnsomO^ffiOgj.  ojOmororiMsflsJ  tftsaeaooruo 
J3.OO0-  eStemilcr0aJO&«!)°  (SraiOToJOaaoyOcaO®^  njrrog_)<a.OB>o  q>&Oo<as 

S}S>oen§  tasciojloralajos.c£!)o  gDcsamog  c&St0«o©®  emoab  sajc/ocaKBloS  ^ 
caOsPcsa  ®jucra  (ruaocoomoo-ajocj  aacaiaOtoOsoTliol  ©aiga  s>c9oos")«^o 
ngteelo^aoj^  ®  jug^smaacrrao  cassla/l^  waawtesfflc&osrtgo  arrsoai  cnocotm 
(SeaoaiOai'WoJcrra  o  so?  oj  gm  ora  o®^0  «£»©<!&  aimroiroO  croaoajocofflirolo® 

oJogcD)(i3to)l(!^  ajosroKRoaj^OoI.eeaoiioOo  a^ocsoOo  flrnoO$oa>ajraono<?>Ooa 
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r^oulfflS .  cfe6me®o(r>1crrao  ©oja4OT®cail  ©ra  aj§oa«srafl©fii  saSslogsai 
£§rD®oOo  g,^dai  ©  jMau<a>;poaa-flga  ©tmcgjo  ^©s©ces>osnf  ajcwacnos 
ojPsasiQjana  a®£aa)®axpo®oo  ^suotaosp  fflgxsajo-ajoocfrfjo  aepI^ 
no o co «b a D0boaflafl«flai cm  sraaflogiaiiaeanoaOci  qj § o$ ©pi© m «2Jo©<ao mg 

cY3oco<mffldEi>onflej1a3  dHsp^aoSjucna  g)o©n3<affl<e>osn§  a®®cnoo§  orvao. 
cconoRrolos  cfcffliajl.ajj  <©Bca)^n<o'](&jioffiajoOo  srooni  ®rao1co)o©rai  a-igo. 
&©ror®®<flaosa§  a^@u<OTlaoo<af||ai<tBaJoai  a®orsjcirrao  ^RsJajcoisytaofflo 
6rt»oa4  tYuaiocoomo®  ocyeoo  ©.ai<g(l«aoflH!o  cn(TOocnflsaa 

a®an3°  stuejmirocmlsoiBO?  a-ajos^^oso  roa<aoo^jo 

QjloDfiwsfflflol  ojI o©acrffio  o-iosflnqjoai^  rruaocoocno 
©-ajogoc$  cn)iza(tn1<floo©<m  cajsoo  g»S6BY:fl®«»lfficrio(B08a3ao  8Qajar)|yo©ffl) 
sreaflsc^o  ^ScSffloaiffllcftifflcaosi^  sojejOTaoxTlc^o  cscon-iio  si^gJcOjgSo  aosl- 
fflg^o<a©<9iosn§o  a^-nlcea  c&oaM  s^oDaocall^  nosg-^ooi  aiadloaoEPltfl) 
©Aosrrg  (Sia>^.ca,©gffl.a®osn|  a®§<y].a^  acBQj^bOfDOTBiloJ  c&sgjpooajy'lcse 
rajIffia/lffliooStao^  aiarra  WBo/lscnlcrreo  ai-ocra-  ajcoiaoooea-jrog©  aicna 
©ojg@.®<soos,lc!2^o  ^iSo1c£^oqJ-^  (®lCTajroqgici-)[fDiSEs  ojcto  ojotwissocoo 
sraolain^ocQjoajaK^.  ffloiajssTOcml  aj-ooa-  njcmmoiga^ggoaicrra  a®®® 
®cnj(Do®oo  q6uo<ao§1ojjo®o  sraioo-J  nruaoaaocrcffirojlao  cftocwSjfitAaafl- 
afloJ  ffiojocai  t9j0^o®taosfi|  ai^aro  <m)<tBQilg£<8c8$sooQfl|j  i&a&uJl.g^oaj-a^ 
®lmaj§ooq  a®g>cno«g,1  BreainasnoHcnao  .&o§  enclose  raflmojcnaracqcogx® 
ag)$ar>ggl<x})Qj&o<oQ4o  smooth  a.immo@a^to^admoe>o  a.ioem$<StBiOo. 
<as)W'0  ailaT/(OT®(tnl(3i  aojejcoroicEul  aims  sgsuo 

ca-ogla.eaosni  ais®c3s>0E;  fflaJocoirolnoJoaMoaio  aa1^©QJo^aca©ca.o. 
en|o  trufflocoamrawnoB  Q®gjo  el=9®la&),eeo  crfls;  =9,^.0  ©dogamcoi^ 
Q^eosiirolfflaJo  maocoemCo  ©©cwjcqjo  (rflerro.ftac&nsngo  ■a'ljp.egcrncnBo  airm 
o-iogcfflo  ajoynoofflAO|o  B^oogloruogj  a^oco;0  aicrm  ffinerol 
f®1®3ano^©<a,06n|  c&sliesoj^cs^c  <&sp’)6ibk§  ©a^^saJoooTlffl'lcoaa'n  acuaj. 
Ksrooun  ^®aiora  Q-j1s1^©caosn|aiOT(TnrolcYo  ojpj  eH^olajo 

®®$<a®a<sjo  (Sibcqj^.  oJlcmffiiCTtm'loJ  o^onm  cuirowiml  srnaciJ  aaacuajl- 
^offlro  ©-ajcrra  ffi&ogojslcaa')^  ®rac^ciD(0o®<9®OQ  a^c^o 

^Oc9«1  Aoailtnl  m$&Oo  curacmrfla?.  o^Oo^esc^ocu^o  aoJoj. 
cns^o  a^ooa'l-truffgjlacrio  gprofflcqo  ®crra  o®crfitS3  cacojao  cuA^ooans 
^@qq-  oasmajo  ®sn§  <^§osrarolffl<w<^<>  ©<m  fflaajaroa^o^sl 
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fire  OT<eg  otto  c9®fflQJ<jmo  OTOosm©cDJro®les«a-ica°i  fflceoogleroooQjleaio 
cfc§eocryo  ®onQCQ)<ss>5)c0ioari|  aranai  ere Oosm files  @re§ ssish ©rare  rugofi- 
snoleofico^o  ®iss^a(oa^o^§Iecaooei|  piofflaiefleoiocojo  (HxOjejg-^spcs^o  ©.cuara 
a_iOgi®  C8<&o§g-|sl<&ala}o  ffloqo  ojpjcraoaJaswglojo  aaotBcro  ®ra>«^co 
c&ffioesigso  aJSfflaJSRJW)CDOoricO)gi.o  cuttscnwal  (srarueo  a^Oogjl^oai^ 
(Bkscu  ae^oep^o  agjcoigjoofio  aa<\ffl1es  a®fgS)aio<ssBr]-^  sierra 
amzHsmlrorfflOo^coa  ecS)0§^.  a®3  cagsoery  ec&oanfaiora  creoosm®$$o 

ffltSjOgg®.  creoosm®Ies  *ssoa\j  raflOTaooggoloanjyoai  a^toflcag) 
aiosiral^o  ©aosftji  fflfl'OJOJcran'OTaujffl^s  e-cuerra  i$6iJoca>o§9  <a-§eomjo 
eca.o§®  s’looeaara  HBcHajH^o  e&osn§  emoab  aflspai  sn-ioAcojo 
ffljaim/.  ffiQj<9iOfieffloeceos^o  rnscrrfl58i§.®&p®cro  aeonora5ig_j<j9iO(D- 
mroloi  mserrn filces cm  or\)oco«jfl<a>C>o  sr®oo&  firaolc&c^o  n^fflcro^os^gl 
®<os  ®ra><seJ0-aj  era  ©-0193^0  cresrra  gisse^mrolnaai^pfilcescm  .ajgrarrolai 
oj^rio  a^)ecno  Q6Qiooo1gjl<s©eoio  a(5)©a?>o  ca'iEpailjiioffloranejgaaitfis 
ermoai  ®,<m  o4)ff(sgs)«a_ioaio  ec0jO§0wicQ)<esQajo  asrraocal|o  ®gjo.  getofl- 
cnig^io  rase!®)  eraoaJ  ®3o1sOT®1fi'lce«<rn  ojoraoKnloo  otcjicOiCna .  ggs  eraor?). 
custom  ag^refto  nJSaraejaicraoojflsBono  (aoctirDio snaai  e_aiauo9A'Oaor&. 

c.  V.  R.  Doc.  CCIX. 

Show  Room  993-oao6n§0 

No.  6fi.  *30@o  2 9 -oca- . 

|'®<*bo§rffl'/  ofr/Wlcraoffllcsa  (c/}or>4q“.  ] 
crals. 

<93oa_n<m1  fl®aai°<o8nai(1aiiao£!nQio  <&saiaj<&ralf>io  o_isn§o® 
a.rcSJ<an<aJrn1crrae  gjjnoJIcral  a  ijeooooi*^  afesflxi  (©ajocalrai  o-^o-oo- 
Jooajg  oJjfarojorroffloeolg  c&oeroerra  o^erraa  ffrarafloJaigfvio  a^rer^c  naio 
ojcrog)  gocro  trvisjeroflaiioiaJ  a®cna  scram  oooflg  rangoaicrrflgycrrao  a$)o<anGio 
^9)  at*  i@a_io  a-isngoioai*^  ajfflojoemosatmooQng^foscrra  a^aDoJ 
ajsnsofi  agaosrofflerra  caiejfhaDore  ®sffloucfe3iiffi3aa1ra1<fla(ma®ai»uo 

eA0iri|o  sesaaio  aj®TO>raoro®BOac9So  eftg^eilaaio  cSjgaocr^ 
ai<oW.n#a>3sn§o  wscoflaieaig^o  caoailool  suseornoailoi  ..©gjsmto 
aJAcalccd  ajsnsofiaic&.aug  ai©iaio©cno§a.  i^qjo  a.«p q_oa-o  ®#>.9<p*Sg!12 
34 
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cnilcmooool©?)  Jis1sio-jajc0j<&j3  ggoiomor'ong  ac&sgcylacsnsnimcna  oocq<m 
amKofflno1d9®s)«a,osn|o  ®Sigj=0>o(Oo  m'o  ojte>©ajo  ffj&ofg-p^oicaogg.. 
RjKnoWQjgfno  oolaoooo  Qj<03ffi<fflm6n§crnroVra  cs<uA<fi®  mamas 

ag)$gffi>  a<«,o§(5ro)Q2):^l®n!£S8cnd.  (Biafmlct&oigj^o  o_iffl^ooQ.icaj>coDffi?cr)1aTao 
^dOl-Hcp)  sjaeocnociilffli  (sraacl&o  a§«ea  <@o_io  a.,paoo-o  rofl<cfl6>a» 
ao^A  ajSMOOsa/lfli  ffl§<9s>W(a=|.&o®o  Asm-osloi  ^renoJ^ggl-g^  BKsojift 
^cuo  sAsgcsigt®  (rolammofflloJ  julfiiaj  oj*®^  ssaoomoaalsj  ac&og- 
g_p_g^  sraig-jt&oroo  ca>smc3o1<3?i  -ailaiajgij  a®^rai1.£.t®c&o®si,.&c%o  aai6mo, 
ggceoa^oO-ajogjl  a&a&ai. -oao6fl§  &oi§mooroo  a.cri-oo9-  elaiooi 
ffiaja^ai  aoJoteDgraocoice^  oolsj  a^g’cnlo*^  ag)cro  ®1®Q4gsmocm  aolsj. 

[ggeyo  jjogas"! 


M.  Doc.  CCX. 

oocdjA  15.  VKl5-omosrt$° 

ffloejmoojA  1.  csa-do  2t<-oc»-. 

[aaieilgroocmcsa  aooo^aosmo.] 
fflrtW3om1^lansj<a>o«Ag(m  caopiloioon*  c/3taoo^'i»o 
ffimai  si  jiJgjocT>l«To  at&rgjo  a2>a&@)-o«36rt§  a-ilomorail  av>oajfljro®o 
mc&fflaoavroirolciB  aaro-xj/laonruo  o-cy-ooa-  «jajoc^n_gcajo  (sraocaaia^o 

(BVBojroa-iiMi^  O3aim1c^o  ^hsl®)  elnjcroo  (^^xjrommoesarroDjamll 

o-iofiJ®oaojzJzi  <9jfii®c®6u®ea>lo1saj(!n1  maosossgooase  raomraoWo-iOtamA 
aaoaanJasoc/)  m>oAi>&Co<Ba  ecusnal  ioos^&oc^jo  afl_ajo®)<esarD  ouicsei- 
coosacroafloril  aifflaulaoma-aulxaulcrn  roosftffloaajcajffll  oosnolajodcyrafl 
®3 jpn  (3m®jA<a.a3fffl)  O33o  commas  eloiooi  s-oisgasoao  i&oagcSjosiTjgmp 
©itsoajaJooamorggxsRBla^  c&3c®ja_i(sc/3o;@<orol<o?  g3®1ceao  men;  £>§co 
rooo3M&  acuotftn§®3co)^a  a(j^®na^oo§orm  somcvvocDroaoaflgi). 

o32qas  orom  arum  000  oral  gj?>  OjaJoffi&sgmsrrlraiowloie-ajcrD  t&q 

i^aaooooglffli  ajlnrooog^A  aiSoebaa® . . . cQomo  oaoai^t&ais- 

< a^)a^A.  ajuo^ooajgl  {styasscfflo  asmoilalaqtfuaj.eao  si 
03SHBic98o  ajsfflUojoemjDQjcii  njooiflso  a.j(Dra<9®oo3o35im<eao  ©ksooIooo 
CLJ0&8di®oaca!Do  &®(03ffimo3l  sbspaIoocsS  O35iau<eao  ^IsPcsa  cfecmlrol 

^ . 8®  j^orooQjsarBlcQioqrao  caflspcsmtoiajoroiaao  <a>%odb^,^o 

a^saa^so  ojs®9  a-d)3c®ooo_>§1®o8ia>®o  &2)©®aoTI  ®®3!can'Q)0(3&o3fflsiu)e8o 
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jii1<TD5msijajT_joo  ^sWl's'lcylaso  s7  tscacarao  ©ajacflD^  gffitm  a  op 

®‘-ro> . .  a  s'lcofl©ta$<jj>a  s5<tD<e©  gocra>  aooej 

cuj)(DBeft«ao(a,gt®  aOo®jf|§'inoca'l  ©offlo  oisAffl©®  acnao . . 

c^ra  ant?o  3211  .-liji^roW  go.)© 020  aOojys  oo6Ysua46KW<e«  rro-1g{£;3- 
a  mag  |  ao'usffl'ooifflffls  crflaflao7a<&saj<>  a®«g-i<!>©a_i§g!o  @2- 

cnooOo  ^TOraicOw  nrv)c0j1©g^l . (maraj^acLpc&m a<a>  TutJiojfflacD) 

eacnaWlp  too)*  ©:0l?srt§  gacmosj  a$it$[&<a«><a>gm;Oo©g-|§  aeairaocojo 
(«i)cu2iaoca.'o  cuga/loi®®!  <§<o>ej3Qaflsj^s  @)o  oioi^oJ^e&otio  cns®i®l^ 
®t3)a.ic0jces  cooo  o-ioolaiTn  ca^are^o  qjosbbI^  cfesrWl<rofflra)©jyo- 
Qjyl-a.j  OiafflPjfnnlcQ)  yjoacysOo^e  s.snaicnos,  <i4©«o_i s©  ajaiocicu- 
c^tsa  nruaoon^yffl^iac^®*  a?aj®)®cuoaaiosmos'l  agg 

cojOooj©o<08o  somgjfwnigjaDasIttfcOooes  «rc>ce7«a>a<oaa<Bfl§o  msmia-jsmi 
<TOJ§ffi0S3®°  <S®)0S4  aocusaocus  mel  aj^-AiosliftOocea  saio&o^OTraa- 
cqTI^o  crsa'oigailA^acOjoggffloqo  ©_aioa>,  moo  ©c&ogssffitebaOa^o 
aUjsg-j&ag-jggDo  ©splstmaj  unornl^lcsscna. 

ccsacr>  uoaicrxscaoaiiKSOoj  a3cr33fflfcoa,Boa>ociiBo-J3&.’cr>o 

aocYiororo.j^asaiaao^oflrfl  a.jejcna.a^oc/ajatt)  ojSo 


gjrol  aj-iucoaflfc  aa©ei§’<!n'aj>'g=)iaoroo  a-ooaiaoaojaa.ft  ag)«cm<eao 
<8ratwsafl_^©&og^.A«^o  ®u<sr»a.  a®aioo  cArt&CD-aasnf  ©©maoroo 
a-cy-ooa-  eloiooi  ajcr)a<i!>§cr>'DO®<&  ©ai»n§fflaa2><<&  oolg  ofl§ 

m^anso  (talffliaiigaoc©  crfl|. 

aJcA@-oaosn|  ©fflp-ioc&rolaomx)  a.ax-aa&-  slojoai  a,®ajoa>o 
@(0W  ©aie0b'§ffloa2'<fl«»  c/sacejaiiaisA'Ci  s>soa-i§  aee©- 

subCc  sacno  ©_aaca>  qjc&<bs  agg  aoon^aasin  aaaJ  amo  AesaAOwno 
<0 aaasauroaool  c^g-joaaai  ©AasiTgcua-nroa^  aaooia^aaemo 
acnao  x^)gmasQQ)Q<fe  ^s^fflcna  cS>7sp<6«i  aouaaJoa^gjlan&e&WjgJ  aaoa 
^yaaofn  aaaa  acr©o  ®lffi3SfflCo'lasoaisJ  oisplconoi  c9>la><fieo  aig<s><a®0&- 
mcocwab  aoVj  o#§®g  *><osm*oem*«  a.ae«»aJas*o- 

a_joo7«&  ©cao§R3nsl©,  - 
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Show  Room.  SH)(i-oaosrtf° 

No.  6  5.  ajcadiSjo  2 2. ora-. 

[spsajsal  «{t®5-{^f^,o.&0'l(scr)0§  QuaJcehcmroilffloo^oolj 

00(2.6(3  crofflo£>osfflg5m;)ffiO''®lo')c68nm  ^iaj(Bi200oa«oxiQ.no?) 
aismfla^aisi/lcnl  ooseffloaseoajol  oasnTI  caoaioflsDiocnfl  cioootooaso 
roojAt&Ootae. 

oAO^.ofoacifvioonosns)  a«S|Ofoa\uocMo^so  fflc&o^lorofflauco- 
00®B)1fflJ  gaolrfstm  NftSg-JSgfl  a£)Sal<ft.  affiSjOCOOUDOfflOcSeo  ^SAgfflS 
6!><fneocfecro  uidsteo  ®c£b©0Q!&g.0Q»  ®em)aO)6BB0o  crfleoroo  aJOTOOTrosm- 
oacrrao  (srajcfflnrDooaooilp  ^saiajoulooo  m)(a. 

ooixioooffiKnloaio  csflsplioi  cttScrBairarng-jc&O'Oo  syaaflssxm®  aroacranoao- 
<0(^0 aio  tsflsplei  ®»«9©em6>acnao  c&oasiatnoim  si  qjcyb  coral -ra  sgcrlaJlssi 
OAa^jinmflmvtflooosimi  (aaooooaeo  ®sa»!>ea,Oo  eSjsfleroKjacuofw  oarol(U)<ai| 
rroogj  oaai&cftoa  fflaaiocoljyl.gjgBo  sta^oom  ajj)Sojaa1(0Q8Bj- 
ottoW  (SjiioV)  ffiaoaj^-mloj)  aijjsaic&oolM  rassBOo-as  TO60§  i»crra<fl8 
<3jOT®Ug0gga  o-J sm°  oAo^jimja.Yvmooogaa)  aaooroosso  ®aaii*Oo 
Bfflaflsoolcrrao  ot&ogasoacnao  eracfflcafflcs^o  ©_ajcoj.  gofnfloigr^o 
«)«6.o^l(YU(acniflocio@®  aaoorooaeo  eaaii&Oo  a®£rafl  siaan^jajflacvj 
■*s>l6rciirt§ffi(i_ioa»  orrolciosnf  croo<a>  staaii&oa  (8sniocDljyl«0e©«9>o6n§ 
«ra oils  ©ora  ami^ailaJQ-iAooo  (mosssag,  aacfloofl-aj^  (srcscoirolfflcn 
(3>OoW30o  (ffiaoaojsl^  t&oosrnroraoiaJ  goo  orooaxtrH  (sojqoaoaogjg  o-ajoro. 
a-i§srr>g@  cofflamfiaasnsoi  waojficSiBg  o/lairocioasl^  Gsnjocolgjl.ajjaao 
®3(ofloag^o(mfflcyio  oaos gjUsyo <a>o.<aa croraloa  aojanfooig^o  cnlsocno 
m®©ra1©<e©og^@ra.6®ai^o  coaae  aaraoaj  cu<o1i&>©tfl>06n§  moacroo 
aifflooro  fflcusr^oaj^o  ju§oo.a,§1  affloejyirolcojqjAofflo  afl)Sjys&1 

oooajjoraflolces  araimoai  s><ao§®>B><oi.a^  Bfi5>a»aicirvu)<ea  aqojsl  a^^ml 
aio'lA^o  fficusmoacna  oooo  (ffiaaaj^l.aecna.  rac>6iSBs|0  soav^m^o 
ooro88jjaoctfl«>1<fl8cno  sraaiauu^  a®y<oJlaicro  cr>©am 
***°  oaogjo  ^cao.o.a «n  (wlc^oeisoiA^owo 

oAoAono.fflosrii  ajcaflrfbaocmo  aa.-oa-  ajcna, 
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Show  Room-  i)97-o2>osn§“. 

No.  60.  alnoo  rfi<ro.oc»-. 

[oajEblgiooaaii  (oos^oo/lsoai  ao)|“J 

tfeofflfflDfYUo  0-0-003-  TOSiaio  <?aJe8S  CDOo  6)c&0$ciSW)Cai.fl4  niAtfimm 
rerH rol s> cm  siAOf  oti®<b)oo»qq;o  aaismo.  a(j)o<ala^0  almaai  assjocco  a$)s 
6)o_i§  c0)Ocg\OTBOo  acrtao®) enro  ctoIio'Isicq/  imocti  afl-QiD.cTljyoaJfflajooiasCQ^o 
aaisrgo.  ®oai  ®q j eni/l ©1  co® cno  oaocn.ts&aiSt&©  aoaojygcaio 

(tslffllftCQ)  iaa)laj®racY>oe6)aio  (gjjysloanoJoj^i  anonio  toso-Iowo 
i2_jcS>0'Do  anooi  cfcoesc&osmgg)  s)o-josxa|Joag.{!5ra)<9®a!gino  g><u  agjg’OTDfl- 
cnos)Qi  aaroxoaj  <D>arilitfl<e8a»  ag)cnoo  soaso^offljajoijl  a&aifs.omosnf 
rnlcnmocYUo  jamo-oc®-  agaooiJgcDraocaiffl?  «ajoca.lg(ooa3)te<3  crf'ig 
aflg  a(J)cn<>  (B)lroaj8aaocQ)  aolsj. 

C.  V-  R.  Doc.  CCXIII. 

Show  Room  997 -omo6n§u. 

No.  59.  *o®o  25 -a era-. 

slaioai  ©aiffl>g<D0<B><05fiSfflafii8&  ajeiciflcDaoaanej^.  *oo- 
«ira«ia  aflai©ffiocQjl|  anjuofflsmojiiGggis»i|nrD®1aa  sassA  goffiogio^o 
<s<9>aj',ooa&  s>ej§snjg^o  &&ogi(tm\<!sl)  o&amgl^grroffiDcajOtftoerif  to 
.&  am  gleans  sltmosiaio  (Bmqga,  tfeoosisBoa  §3cr>aflai©mo32)l£io  c®uo o 
^aaooaHgo  oil or^ 001^0%  (tuomI  a\)o<z>rolcaJ©affl«8e08n§o  t&smcee- 
<9,ffla©-ao06n|o  QOOS6fflocon<c2ara  c^ojao©1^ffl<mo<8a&6n§cro<m1ttD  cosmos 
<sajc9<3  aaaio  ©omoiammaiai  ®»TOloa*l§ojao<»l|  o<fl.ogj®@  oxsosni- 
cnjaffta®  saaiocgj  a(J)^©fla»  avoaocoo  gorolacioog  oda.ogcmmca)^)- 
<cfl«9o©<a>06n§  cmooio  oo*s(l«iJ  <a>1§1a»o«3  roosplc&oqjo  (momoroUasoosn 
asoioo^  sjcftOgOTTOCQ);^  oAossa<fl>g^o  Goismo.  agojo  6>&ogj®  oicrra 
a®<3W)1<B)o«^  aflor^orocowflcvs  <a,sm<e«t&0o  csaism- 

amcrta  <sjxsos1ce«<8crno  to«w@o  a4)@  mooceuafl^aa  aJssOTOjsmmmcrra 
ajoa^Gcnoo  (sraaJfflrocoJo  cTOomorolooiooro  ai<tB(m®ls)o9®o§@®  samlcrcio 
afl^ojffl06)(tB  aoj«f)|oro®1oa  ©aecqio  ®aat»oc®6)jxi^  ©<ftogggz>a.aoggj.- 
ifliCi^o  cBcusnio.  alaioscriocsmajaa.  cfcoosmasa  cfed-g^  ciooo  iftgffj&flflffl 
®<aramoov!o  c^jyrooocoil'JErol  ag^ctsflooi  (agsoorolaciio  r 
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[FoZ. 

fflocvuo  Q--5.-0C13-  a®a>TOla2)  ajglAccJcns  sojg^o  Agpnailnon  ®soiocol- 
QjttBom  sgcuo^sis  '-u<^3OT®1ai  afgfflJg-pjg^  ffl<&o§gED«<a>ogj<§.- 
<ftccyo  ®ai5roj.  gas  o\)oc/3tnl’o/lss>0^  ®ai6f!§cTOiu>lo©  sicsoco^o  culsj 
soJOcaosm  ronaroorocwTflsacJ  Groi3rol(yn®dJ®6n§froca)1rK>  ©ijeul  atflcggs- 
©  cross  row)  ago  ®aisn|oa)^o  eaaiooQJ®ocffl1|  iuimp.io-qjIj^o  rooaoo-- 
caTISj  o_ioaJDOt)ga  aangncasaa  aHucffiocanp  o.rosiOT$  £Q04/)(t!)<XDOcnn^ 
coscnan^og^.caa^osaisroo.  a(j)cm>o  aacsoodaom-ajogjl  araiogaocQhfflraTTOl 
aceroog^ool  cigspoasosn^  Aoeaamo  a.@-oa<>-  alaiDcitZ)fflaJn.'a,oii  suamlg 
tsow^  cr^  a®tfi?n1afl§  o®cna  ©n«Bojs!®.sso:)Q)  aols*. 

C.  v.  R.  Doc.  CCXIV. 

Show  Room  an»-oeo«n|0. 

]vf0-  29.  [6)ju«E&o§RCa<yool]. 

(Oo^socan^jcaie 

ffljuseaiOg  ^cnajoco  d&liooas&Co  00 .oit&fflgiggsSS  ®raQj«9)0ju^g2. 
-amrolcojOosSS  a®g>®lno  sraolcq. 

<&,0.a/l  ASPS  aJ'0  0c3®1Oi2>  O-IOffifTsfloai  i2H0>O©O.alO  ©O-gjjlcQJ  aJtol 
ajOQJcos)«aiiQ^omoa"lffli  ©ja-©j-o2sosn§  sjroaic&o-cLfl  (Sicdpioc^o  sjcagl 
ofla^  asKBo  cfeslacQioolon^  <Brag_|o<a2>  n juooic0jaoA  mo _aiOc&ifiJ®-aJ<a>ffl 
(oojxio  ^IflajffiaoOo  0O-QJO  -ohaiau  0&  (oo-qjo  srasPt&o  aaJKMoOa 
(oojxio  goarcn  mojiio<s?a5  aiSl^u  o_S3(DoaJ6)Sj(oca)aota,  cnspgbQJtoWV) 
«a-iog§  aejcQ>oa.®rofl0?)  otIcojcuoj&q  qi<& o.-oo-pjo  tmaaiAca^csa  esej0QJ089sg.o 
cal© oasi^o  5)<6bo§offl<aoro  <oo_oj 004.^8  ffljusithog  aicbeeasn  cftTlffloa^o 
c&lsosebos;  <e>1(ooai^o  c0joc®80sg.o  ©o.QJoeq.fl®  -ajoaiilicLiScft©  cehrooa^o 
©Sam  cuisn§0(D(0T3)ls)fflajo9Q  Bracohosssl  ora^crfaq^cu  i>  a/ltooo^o 
<uom&!E^© 0.0100.^8  gp&jgYgjci)  caTlooa^o  &>cw>  c&lroo- 

fflaa,6)agjoo  apjcffloaggy  ©o.flJOcee^.tseo  n .ajoorocaolrooaaot&cqo  cnsg^ 
ai(o1c9,oa)l(ai  6)ceboga(Ot9®ns)0  ajo&JaflfflScacoacuiiizaKOojuo  ffijussaag 
caDoi  aioaioj\®®c&(oaQJ(2XBQqfoo  caflooaiGgo  (^^aioejaJl0®c&ffl&mi2ffin_}©o 
.©blrooa^o  BAglaO^  cmomo  aj^'lmlKSceeoom. 

s)Q_>5n5aiEpl©ojuOo9©Oo  soaiilc&ocL^fflo  csTlaoat^^sebg*! ^JlgBceol. 

00&AO0,  ivzi) }  ajoQJfflO(si®06ngaiffl2©ojiio  caTlaosEbogloJ  o_ioaiao(OY®oan@ 
cy©o  cftn®oi2i^o  ocfibgloOi^  ®oaoo  QJs^floQnffl3ca®'loo(i.  juacoJ#<b 
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aiSca>5)S)ffla2n«$  <ao!0)ffiiao  TOrnl'oroaiaiii'oo.aio  s'!  cakoao  cnoai- 

5) cfti(aBfflS)<aca)Scao'l«j(B)0'Do  ajg^lca'](ralosnoo<5.  s©a/faj2is©o.aio  ^uocnjeA 
aiSAfflfflooffllta?  gofflojlai mq ©o  *1ffl02>o©t&§l  ©iocioo  aj<srpl®0<a3<8$>l 
oo&.  says']  Kftftc^ceioj^jlajjo  s).qjc8e&o§  ^otipjoc-o  calfooaai^o  oojuo 
cSocA  a.ialj3i  cuaroon-islcfflaoie;  rosggj'uai'alo  tYJO^l©?1  (tsfliol^jlioo- 
ojaal  ju°l©«ffl  ido32>idqj[!>c9)Oo  rom'icajorogggieffl  afjjobcysj  ©o-^pcaoj©')- 

ffli&oglcQjfflxijajc&o  iffltsx&litBoi©  oooc«jfficioom)<a®(o- 
oifiA^coe  c&rofoo^sai  juc  croo  an  a  o<a  msara 

ojidIaIo  (Sa-iogo  oilpumiofas) -ajo<eacr>o<®  (r)o®<aa(oai<i<ac)o  cnos. 
caD fi pj  oflffinofflJ sal p.O  .qJ’Ik©®  a_ioa®<ft>3os)©s)<s®06nf  eajoa2ft'Oijyrcnc©J 
(maijA&Ooceo^jygora  saismrslcaiimiJcsootai  affla^Txorolffii  aisa©®fijcQ)y 
oJlgg.ca)aDai(iic9Js)S)£  ttnlrooooJfflQ-ip.'l  .^©nosces  SKxrwyla.il.a^  o_iogo2) 
idioavcctio  &j<gi&s)o  auD3Bro)1s)e0ao6n|  aj)©agiia<n;Oo  <stsa.\i><&Oo  qjq_®-o 
aomf  s)®cAc9jO  siloes  ainraioic&eo.  ®a<Bgjjog)  erajpc9)os)a-j®fflo0offlo.aio 
(8ra<w>]<ao©o  a_igpfTla).Kriai&  ©rnQajOcao  ajgrrioaogofflKs?'  ylaaioanayo- 
®Ai/)§aj  s')  :a)rno  a  as  sxronitebO-oiloBJo  ©.mimog  ^anejooo  c9n©oa;6a,^o 

6) taglff)o9«osfeo^c9jC>ci.  (ffl'aroi'la^ajlocSi  cya.tt2>-oao6nf  a-n®afig®ct?i 

waaiiic&Oo  s)juffi£a>o§c08  oicralrffitsso  ffl&iaaoawwilfflJ  ©o  j^io- 

c9o0o  ag)gjo®(Utno  ajl©S5gg.c®o4  isisajAo&ogioSosng  ^aomocnoajg^fl 
n_ijpa2)ajs1  ®_Qjcmo§  £§mr>Jocr>  calaoffis^ag.  ari|s)*o§o0eoQ_is1<es 
oftraaoc-oayg®®]  <a1  ooaE&siac^o  o-flgojU^Aosng  ®a®Ac9a  asoail- 
©©rococo  ®gi gD<effi§gKg  airttsi0(5a>Oo.  (Grai'o'tamooj  <aisri§aJjxio®iraio  njspca) 
(BK»rola2JKbOan02i  ailofflflgc^o  atS)0aDejo  coftarraxsa-iogg  j^iowrffloaDcys- 
s®  CY5)<2®0&>  a®)ffl1-a:m(!!Ta)lcY30©?)  ,p®o-oao6n|  flcfto§o©cO«)S)s)©fflOjuo 
sraaj<6*0o  cSjffiijycYjg-jsIcea  §«®cr>g^)  o.jco®asifflu©1  cY5o©o®smai 

aaffltroofflns jylgg.tWS  imoon^o  Biaojti  men/)  ^gggo©aJ«SffloOo  cso:ro)06ns- 
gJgg_o8a  ©©<acq/o  to5sm>e8o  -aJoara"l<es  cOjglygfflOQJo  tsanal-g^ 
(gi®ffln®£05OOjlfflJ  cs<e>oaD{a3©*§naPce®o®<i<e«(8aj6i"@l<r)  o  1&  §  cara  crc>- 
gja/l^  .ajaioffllcqJS®  cYjIffi^Ocag-jsIcea  Os&oaflfijo  ©<&§1  (ulofaflga^o 
a^-Qja^o  ms<zm\mo$><&Qa,  iBiafflyogs  a_jSl®o®'l<oJ  «skb 
geaas-ajla^o  oraojCo  'D'eaj^lQ^ffloai  „a/)Q§)  qjmejo  -pucaiorarro1®os) -ru®> 
Qj^©<aosn§1©5nnos)am  <Ec9,oafl<o2ai©©<a>c9eo<a>  «<a>o§®7s<oi®1<^  <s>aai<&- 

<a^oMylM®^oraKn®1crjo®QJ  a^8a,^«w<ylgg.a4<feg§b  ^tosisj  .-^ftSggD 
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«e®03Cu1<I$  ffl<aJ§l6)(j9®0g^.onJSlcQ)00Qn  j ajfflZ>(S>1.cy  ajs1ooflo03fflpj 

(sracrcngjs'ltOTOfflno  cucncousuaiol  aoaarooenggjlgg.  firaotn  ggfflasjylosegylgg!. 
n-ji&g3)  ®reiai(5*gj,0a  CTsaBrlQQJcMQjnJolaacroo  rotMdl.2^  sron®  cgftnG^o 
ajooco;®s8iu(o1  (iJ1gg.aoA  <8j§o<ucoB»lGfl  asreoao  q«noi  coisaiaao  a®  §  gnat 
®c9oocul(^.u6nolceso*^o(t5?l^  aeusrWlaj)  a^alcft^o  juaus- 

(0iariQ2)os).j2jcg  aaj§1®n»1<t8rtr®1  .sraffll CQjo^taoajjuOfiOTO  aicOjcaJooD  cLjfilajio 
c&1(00a2§o  cftrSlfflCQIOolai^  ffi(tTia!(WJ)OOOo  jaiflnoflocfto 

ooSrtjroPaifflJaJtmlooofflai  flimaicao jul  j^jlsinacae  rusiaajofflajculfla coiah 
i8vaaiA*0o  cya.@-oaosin§  aicrcn  moOo^roc^  cu®o-oaoan|  fflflmaai 
A«e©o^.njb  a-flggrcoioi  ooodoaisin'os^o  si?<Df[aiajloc9i  cy©ai-0ao6n§ 

aoa^j^Aoai  nooOoaifflSKocs^o  sratwlaiailo*  nJj!)©->.oaosn|  a^gjorol 
aooeawai  aooOoaiflot^o  ffloaflajo  ajg^lcooicaOo.  grjysl  crrsc^ 
oirolcftlo  fl3)®6m®ral«^  ajcragosjojcaifflo  -a/loifijcrrg^i  taflooasrmcrKs 
aisAsjsMO  00 jMQAoaJoejeKuraaioi  fflcu«>1co).njaj0ffi1ffl((3)alai  coo&cbTIoJ 
QJejai§r'ca,0tflj&oiS,l  ®oai(5  ajflS)c9>  jiiooea^<«3  ■flj’lajlcmaoc&ajljp  oiMmttn 
flc9©oon§o^ca>0o.  fflasrfijffljrliB)  caHooaaOa  omsciiggso  (mlcBaiogjii 
juafOTWOcn^g^a  aftaiao  sj<a>o§o<o.e©fD(i>o.flJO  aia1_aio 

ma^ffljyoaoaJslQilooowaic^o  mlroaio^i  acftoroo^jo  mocarocml  <9000©  ocn 
Qjslaulaoofflajc^o  cti ji<y-3ao6n§  qjcarejcea  «rt&3§o®tQs6rm©  <oo_ajo.ano»» 
nsiscQi  .aia<wMcr>«m»l0?  ffl-ajAorai®,2_io@  tmoai 

®a«)ej^(®loo  fljuaaa,Offlffl§  <&<ic«s1  ^aioco  o&lrooaab^o 

<6i30Q)8&a@®  00^110040  itsflrojaiogji  acOjoroojuoajo  ©no  an  0  uni 

ajlutaoiororroloDOSiej  jajfflfflsnsffl^jaalg)  c*oco)S&ao®o-aJO  a®§ma_j£;, 
fig-jocroQ-islcQjlaoooaJ  aia_a.-oaosin§  ^cma^  <a,3ca&>&o  -nflsrsra  ^1®. 
aio^A  jufflmro3<T«mj)1«®  «^d>CYW®ajogDaio©cr>  JuooueAQjsca.6)ffl®  *1roo. 
a^o  o-aiierofluB^lg).  afticcyograralitiiS  jualfrmoooAl®)  aJloo^a©^,- 
flasoa  juloflffi^o  aoscojlaofflfDnscti)  .cuWacajo  oia.®.oaosn§  .nflol 
o-Jsnsoioai^TjM  ffiju^^oloaojo^  ffaaej^lao  ©srsrs  afflsrcng-jsrao-. 
fflrorolcTOfflfnsca)  julsraa^o  si  <9>sm<e8{yl  era  gazoos®  joflfflaag^o 
(mlireaiogbi  j^aomcaarrorlffli  ®_aji>cra>8ajo@©no©cn  ®0)^2s1csj0  ws^oi 
Alooa^o  a^jAnro1ra^©1o@.  exm^ssm^aacbM  amal 
-aj(H<fcoai  ®s®1a,0ffleajgUl  ai®*1o  mrosmrorroloi  oica.  0j-oao6n§ 
®  -aj<sa>o«a§®.cyc8,©o  ®3«a^  Alooa^o  ®|otto1®(y©  cpIalctrwrWo 


rooooon_i'tsfl<!Q)S)(i)g  sraoratyT-u)^  juaomooooQjg^jl  ajos)a5sca>jy|<a«ooffl3- 
sisjscfl)  -nrigjoooTijloooesJ  _ai<5i  casio  ts<0®  eiamoeisuuwos*  aaicoioa- 

(trofl&Otjsag,  oosracec«5o  aciRnlffiCBOAtSMO/ffio  cojocoH  ncoffl?<«®^ffisiau- 

gjoi  o-pflcstHoiaiffcnoos  jU6rt3a .aico/lg}  ffaoa.'g’fljflcio  ffi<&o«s>§©fl<B> 

ajIsljQjJ  c9i§'W®®l0O0^1o  CO.® -3  Pi  Oort;’,  OJS<fib©6>®ffl<0®Og<Bflffli  (OO-Hloft 

't>g®jyoa«!)o  aojoTjn  ^]«06n§  ajutoO^  (Bcaooogailsl^  ctefrorasnl- 
aoonjo  si.aisfftog  fiissaij  ca/koa^o  ®sa.joaf)|j  .nflajaiiWg^A  cftlroofflo 
(oo.ju*fflQ  (SjiitOj(DaooD(tnO(a?i  ca.@-acisn§  ^ras^s  (tnliffiaio^A 
jumrOTwoora^ific  as^sim^aflp  ®  .mi)  craft  ss<fielgs,  ori®J0-aD6n§  aaara&jl 

crxuoQjjuooBcLj  sraajix&Co  sifflceaisrao  jxf>ooa<e8®TOsrT| 
ajqgb  ffiffl2(0)1jua4t9ioncoa^o  @c)o1aj^  jiflasarfs  ®aral«a>o  r0  am^ao 
a.Qj^jlo.TOmomroKindJ  «jy<s&>ona§($TOaioco  c&koaa&noaoQijo  a®ni 
c&o-a/locysaro  a jjgba1floogi'Ba-isrlcanco3aaj  fflaoaj^mlao  <alffloaa>Oo 
ao^ajOoCb  (mlra.-iio^Ajajfflmooogg^  sraaicaojaJ^asroororoocA  ao<^«j$- 
gjloAomo  atBrm^aioJiOJoaJsIca'OQ®  aoenflcMejoaiootfaJcsuo  n»ooooajr£»') 
wos>  s)  Aiomajgsnr.jasBtM  siacrogjpajl-cy  ara-aiegg  oon_ioai  .mocal^ 
®aaiiie&©&  <e>jri§  ffl-ojffigbag  cgTOaioao  cftlrooataOo  6>cr>§  <0/1040  (dOjsj 
«e»<oo  ffljUcfttiaaaJqo  ©<a>u'l®©iy§'ifli>1  uaoaif (oflcn  <&1<ooa83b^.<0® 
oawajlnooocyimo  oruoagg.  ^ajcm'l'Oo  ©ajocfteo  ojffla2ioaJ©aaio 
aronicfliO  juI  ffiioajAoa/lfflJ  ©^eiJSEBoo-i^lraoQCgo  &\®oam,Qo  (tnsajofl^ 
©flcBaiogji)  juarmocofflUBilffli  s-ajigaiB  aa^oJ oiftooo  ooStWacajs'l- 
cqjocq^o  !Siajii®CB  orao.joaj  ■ojjaaT'aj  ®?aj'<e.Oo  gpcnocasas)  cnoaoajo 
ajqg)  cnsn|  n\(tst9i1o8ajci@  (B)1«saioj&^  mo&otio-aio  <8iaajn«98s1asn«A 
fflcebonnmaiciacL.j'Do  <0/1  o3ao©<0>§1  <sroocnoajg^cafisi.0^oo<fc<0>C>o.  aJ©6)-o 
fflosnf  aa«P'f®l.io  ©«» oJaojuI  (moe^c&o  ®.£Uc£b<i>o  ca3caflcrfloa.nig? a 
d^lororaeroarojlffli  ajii4®>o§  ^(oiajoora  <9flrooffisa>§o  rosoisjjmg  oJl. 
crr?1§  <ofl©B.£U<a>0aj«&  sj^S^j1«^j<A®oaa^q  (SMS^aaoi^  ajsrno 
o-Qj«D  out®  oJsloQTlaQone.)  a&icoJOgcjwM  ©<09/l(0)6n§  a<aooaH 
juo'uHa-i  ®K>cu(5c6bOo  ^i&ooroffloKnliai  ©Acqcioonaarglffli  gBuroxoajo 
a_j1o<0>0fflo  ajllfflsaog  qsn'SJO'Y?  a'®03»| <09  OOWofll,)  ©CT.C^gg.  OJOTo 
aojaagg.  ^uooo/lfflo  ©ojoctoo  apjoogsmo/loi  .ftg-j^gsacr)  ffl-aiAaaS) 
cs/lnrol  s)  jojajgffloajs'lasoccyo  sT  ce/ko'ESBragloi  r03CoJlar>l<0ooai<a&  aool 
ao^'3?g-)rloc0j3®o  !0d -a)* ara>%  aont&JQ  ©<&0<§^ai)s"l<!0)0<X!J<> 
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g.ffiKD<oc4  cuo^  sxy-oaosnf  i^itnajcee  oa)oojls>CTJjy«mo 
c9j7(r^lgjpOc&0(Do  a jwe|TOs1oJ(ffi<ano®lcnos)a]  axussbog  ^roaioco  roojn 
<a>fflo  ce/liaoaEa^aaso®  o3)D4aa*.3ffl£;j<ass>s&  aaCiai''nnlcQ)0(?>  jjajcmnl 
ajumlffioaslo  cnaastau  a^aasraiic&gso  -nJa^OTroflailsj  ao^^gjlaAOiOo 
aasrarafla/LMo  ajsloaiooafl  &«mfflcu3c&ffiaj6flsncaiga.  cuerwao  ao-mo- 
culcraaaseai  Jiflaaa^lejo^tesio*  lasoolaasgjj^  ai<uo-offlosn§  ffijaj- 
CTTOifr  oaHffioao  (masffiomo  n4)$<oflrog5o  ®agjoaai  Gaafiitfrolro  -aflaaa 
qj^aiggo  aJoJcro-oaoenf  i ^rofflJces  rol(®ai3gk<i>  jxa,(mocn$m,AQ  aQ;^(trfL 
qjI^  (DO-nJOcflo^oWJ  julpji^ces  A§gr®aJcm*lo<alooo«f3i  o-iasi&o 
aiaa*  (ooaylooJo  ^aiggo  ai<ra.oaosn§  ^®ajc08  raflajaiogyA  .aiacmao- 
orj^c&sG^iiatsncig^rooKS?!  gDei<s©<2>  taflaoffi^o&s  ffi^ioaflajcsolgg, 
isr®c0j  aaaejg’railcn  aaJcao£&a°  jDOoa^&aiSi&aa©  ®3>02n<e8s1  cqJI&o- 
®>o§  g2ajraraj<?>  ®3^jaia^@niaA  -rx?)aiaicpg^i>  a-oJGKboaag  o9><2>«9« si 
^mejocio  c&laoas^o  ^a«OT)3rocro)]<a2i  ao^tsliylocaioao 

ms^aj(02c6no@o  (srsgjofflffli  stacuraroocioo  aiaa<a,  a^a'']- 

<B>aao  CLjg»aie<i  c&l®oa  c^Knaaigg-j  ^yaiggo  raflKBaiogjA  xnacrosoon- 

<3W)l«i?i  ffi«J)OJ(W5)OC10oaiA  q)©(t!2>  a^gg-JoEbOo  .aj1oWlffl73OOClJc0bOC^<3?ffigygfo 
siBsIcja.irmnroooJaacejiSs  acn^aonjsma^o  aooaao  tfcgggiaitiBt&no 
njs1<e8  (©arolcasejoaj  ffi'-acurorojo  aiaa<ft>c88o  aaog^o  a-ismajo  cusTrororo- 
gjjlocftoroo  <fe§®  (^ajfflneotaiAOQflssi  a.aj®TO)l(a3<«clg». 


ffltstmofflo  o&sngnjisT  ®$>ailta, 

(3TC>3><&ai  aojasaoOo  oo-aiooiaasOT  ®i3>®30o  ajusaoaag 
(BreEpariQcsasmaJoaKjyraaoOojijoJoal  ffic&oaflfflS  a^aaju  sras'lcoicrcn'lfflo 
cuaaceio98  Aroslcojaao  cnaaasu  o^aattsui  aaiog-j  <fosl 

SSro'g-j  aornlo-io  oil  gliolcea  am  oiaacft„e9  sT  ffic&ooilejloi  julcaroamnlffli 
Q^j’a/lranrolceeomOTatSj  ®ra>©D<oo — jo. 

<eje)ffijiiA©cnoffliJiicuoaT  ®t&.ocur1(B&  GtaoJcaroo  aiaacflbc9<3  t&ag-^- 
aaioosaucal^  sraroaoaj  anfleuo  aoatflcuo  ajlglffllcescm  cuaa^css  sT 
ffi<&oaj1aia^<&(  a  )aiO)]«A  OL^talranffllceaamtmoca/  (mrooroo _ 

^So. 

S£>©  i^a&nJIeJaoiro)  a«t>«83  <&6ng  aicu-oaosni  sraisTaortvo. 
a<J)^OTfl<»>,gD.  -  ... 
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M.  Doc-  CCXV. 

arolemo  tyjoao-ufflO  VI 

I  O3'o-oa06rrg“ 

ffloco  2  2 — 2 n 

jDjIsirao  19-oaa-. 

jajlonjooof)  ^g^«y.*,osn§  asD3|  oiooo^cnxon.o© 
iBrsoss»5i3)si<aj0sna(!Bg'la2)  am. 

siajrsmoOo  o^osfo  ffimsajjOSPcmoM  (ttraojcojo  (BreOTroflcfflocaJo 
ajo^iwslo^  smoe^o  jaoaa.  mo -o®:)6n§  ziiljaBSftnocBq  „pa&-  ffl^ucro 
sirooowoojgc^o  a(®io®1oQJo  (sraajtxUcMi^  bjIotIscbcqjo  goonooaoa? 
odds.®  tOjcrolsocraO  aaoaggg  (^IfflaoogooOTSc&oaiTiggg  (gd^o^oolcoi 
OTjOSjOicBaJi®^  mf  Tj1<sejaS!0TS)1«A  asromtyoo  (C/aJlig,  gg^qggocraoro®- 
oruj'mlty la&o©  rolffiaisO  gO'tBaroKBalsxraso  cbscoI  ai^  gjaiaooforogr®- 
aamdi  iflfljpcsaaonoteol  a^) ^to -03 ®3 cno <ds ^”1 02>  momolcctoOffl?)  rolim- 
aJoaoorma^ffljffiGD  fro s 320 Qam  ^  gaol  a  aoszoacacA  ^o^aoo  c0>Ksa\ 
aooioocBismaA  djioalc® jfflaao  ajasaoffl®  a-israooofsrri  raxrorooao  S)mw. 
cs.ry©'l  a^icri  oo  o  ©332)  smew  o  sva  enrol  as  s>o  a0nJ3c&©crA  caaorocri  atarfl- 
§1^josf0<0js)<0)0sn|  aays'lai/oAifiso  ta>®u  ooo  ©0<sMr>a2>  cu<0(2slo3_i<oa2> 

(D?l(riaa  ®13(0t!Cifl32)S)O  (Oo^CDOoi  C00©  032)5m0?>  ajarn§r!£yo9,’li&smosn§ 

ffl<ajyslci2)oAt930  qgoila  sosaoBfoai  <§)gj^a5  roilateo  siajoai- 

c0>®fffia^<8lS^  sisasifflaJoai  waaaKBBOoso^s  croecs^o  oroesnsOfljiOBo 
eaajOgjjotalrocooOo  (ro"lffl3ffl®aj(roosos)juc^i03aOa2)  (ooao.uzfciffloce)  aosnso- 
(o enrol (O&arfl era o  osTlspiflSo  cb  y:oa.j©aiog8«8®<ai  ffla.j<®aoOo  smogotKcrnlaiOta 
o®^(mKS§0  gfitscnofflaO  isibcol.&oaajaoiissiQo  oioamog  oDoroocoistDoJ 
cr50©0  32)5fnn©o  ^£\<&®ocno  tuas'ka/ogl  gouosjoai  <§>g^a&  cus.es 
aajy&OcBioiajfflS  aolgltai  fflaJoceO  a-io<skcrt3<m0ar>o«&  aagysOcajoA 
c9So  fflrf|(ra«B<acrf!<a>oaj«A  aisOtaM  asmimajOsoAg?®  «cu©A 
aaiaiocQ/aoai  ®BogjgjCfi  en'aW  ffajy&l  <Baja.'0<%coa?>  Brcoggjoao  Afflafro- 
aesmcee  aouiroruai  ©o&crao  (cg°ls  on®  oro  .essences  ffivagsjsog-jo?)  cejo&aoo 
<o<snfam  ffleos1<«j§.o  ^erre  <^oa  woOaiaiiismgso  «i©s<S2j0  gjcaeafflSaiSBiga 
aiocojocmoffio  ooqo  alaQfgTloeiaoajai;  Sjoosbb^o^s  c&gpjy  AOg^o.  . 

julowTJOtoTl  ^g^ffmosttgraal  ®(}^®®1aj'feocoS)ju,o^O«Efm 
amriv©o(roO(mcDoOo  (30(®®saj®o©os)-a)<a2)«Ba1®1  i^^ajcsiBfnoesocroaj'jHa'l 
aioai  <aoafe)Osn'U2ai(2H)  c&ajac/ssu-osig-jKBffloOo  gDraocrnraalsi^scorofloJ 
Qj^omfmrolaJariJcrao.  aag^s'lcraaroo ..  &*-oaa-  a^jrsa  tseooaj® 
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aioggesorai  5>ajffl3aoOo  fflc&o§o®ffii®Mcn)arrao  onagcvflsBffil  6ioi;o^(jyoo.n 
<&i0a9i<»;0!0&  gog^o'csDocQDKricAsnn)  ®fl®!®reaJroo<Do 

S)_aj  CfflOTgltO  (Bc0j(D3a<^125ai°3®  oJSTBOffl (WKnl^ailomo  cr)gj(DC)Oo61<fl30Sa§ 
siaj©aoOo  ^’la.iGSfficiooeog-jffiaoOo  ®c&3s©®wnffl&  ojsIcs^o  ojsIqcq). 
ooQio  cpaJoDl^  roaoicoJo  small©®®!  (oo^'3’  ia«Tu:o_jmrai'lffl&  ay)^- 
omisal  ca,ostri1«90Qpjotaj^  saajc&ol  asoJOOoaiosmal  jj/lnaiocol  ^g-j 
s)c9>oaT?©a1  ©os^QJo1aJoaicY;s)^ogiiJaisnsJiro,",rw  a&g.^l  0c9j(W&ai2i2>- 
ffloaji  aaa^aJsrgofDcijroltBeAoea  sayatflcss  ^W.®<s>ocal®lifl©ffl<&06n§  a©g» 
i2jcft,0(Do«ai6n§aicnBo  ojl.aJo.'ol.gy  cnl  wn  crnl®csssn|  cm  ©lew 
(gjOTjOUB-TLj©  &  no§ajls)a]aS{3ran«d  asKJrajyoo  ^^gjffi^crjoaocYvoorojra-n 
jyla3uoo(®1©nj^l  ?e©ommar)si'®saio  cruecoTlaJ  i^cm  qgaflag.  soaao- 
sroai  <g>^crao  <a©ai  aooaooEsmaiS  ojiDalcaj.^oSo 
aaoaooaisma&o  otxq^jTI  (miosmcrg^A  fflc/JoaHcnoA  Bfisrol^iao 
eco)occ5ffi®otai(!J?i  ®QjoOf^cftiaf'g-j  o^gsasicn  mcnja'lcojo  <tnl«soooQJo 
3«2ioa:@ffiO(fls>ffli  S8ajocr^c0>^rig_|  ffisrffitniyoq  cncn^cflQajo  ifflsnonworysQjo* 
aloMicmiSi  qjiwaiooai  ®ra)^o)ca>Oo  ono-ocra-  e&oejggg  srac&jEffi  (tjfl©<sranj1- 
0)Oisrr)  0  6mjD@tmffl1&io  alaiooi  aococnraocadSo  elojoctlfflcuo^ofra 
arUKcnl^yai  (ooacv&o  fflffigjsl  sajn^oi  ^^aifflQjeJocQ^coaDo  sx&ogofoo 
cmicyoafl&ocjjlo  mflsBcgcagH®  s)jaj6n&aai<a>(ooaa&  «j uctoodo  ffliag-j'ltnjlctji. 
®<6®o§1o?  acmoo  ®es1©S2l  gDg-iai  aj'oalo'S  _iT>cri  cnen^ranayo  aiaflno) 
fflaaej^ggg  <s>sm«ee  tanaoocwuoaf)  ao<8®>cuci(ao  sag^sl  <%6n)£3  Oittstm 
cnocaiAo  ffljiiOtSssa/lotxaio  slag^sT  sojo^offlo  si juaaija(&<ita>3§rk& 

Sjs1s®flffio(i>^  os^fflcr^ooaao©  ^tnaiocaj  ac/aastio  aa^oc/sciraoaifl&oiwo 
ffloqo  a®^o®nj©o  cnos«9,oaoai«9o*g©^s1  ©©erra  ajl.dJO(o1^(tjTi«aio 
aosoaio  afflKjDffloroJlOTCooOo  ©Tmffliammoffloa.ajc^ffi&lcfl)  fn  1q_i <5® cn os 
-  otroaJflifflllaaioaiaorafoofflnruoaiam  <aiai®c®6Ufflffljy©ooOo©(S5om«8a1oQ2i. 
scoiraflcA  ajefigo®sjKRlaaJ«0@  jioa.GL*offi3ef>§  jjjlcoojoajD  ^g-jcu-^ioDioi 
ojlsirno  saa^ooaooona'losecro  fficSbm&auznHDOCBJ  ajsrgoffla«»)®ejo0s 
6Q4ejil<fls  <91^)sm®Q^oca1ro'1c9as)<fto6n|  Btaxojgs  rajWcrocffiajsxD  ®oaai<zas- 
®ooo)  ^omoo^o  Qjsn@o<offlranc32cYolcrKio  aag^ocruoocno  ensenam.&ogarnrre.oc 
aaj^o  .pcyOja-oocuOTaajo  acroojusaui2)ffloox'o  aoj-oc»-^s  jjoa.cn.-3 
aoso|  ifcarDaonvo  jao.ocn-  ©Jcn-ax-ocigD  coaualcH  ffla>®«fiiasn§n®?i 
aalcnoo  qjmcflpgig,  aflenf)^  elcuoai  aocuoKoacfl/ra  a®g]o®(U©<ot^o 
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cSjOsrnl;^  (BsniocoQtyf  gg sicSsOQuo  ®®2m)arf)|ogjc&o©o  i^oroooi§oaj6n§o- 
©rarolraioolcrrao  a.cn— oaosrtg  ^©(sicea  ^a^ocranoooo  oosansaj(tf)<&cc)o 
6t-aj  oaf)  ©Ices  mo  ggo  tBc&ffigajt&izm'oooG)  ^aOTaj^'eofflrawfltBejteg 
«ojSLO<es  cMiisfnflj)  ro^aW§lmo®roc®»oca)S>c&osin§  stccsojiiffisrB'lraloolcnao 
aionrJlsjgg  ffilcn)1^o$yoa.offlo  oos  cnsoui®  mo  ^osajosjej  raoaoitiiizmraoa!) 
^cmoosgo  aj snao© ratal csp to3®  roston  gocsg-joOo  fflos^iiotorawflaa  .ajlooJOGafl 
msrarols^osrtSTOOifticrastQjcnBo  .-i4)gjo®ajffi3o^s1  crflosuoofl^ 
<st%  ailaira ratal oa  stojd^  ^®ono®g1«offlsrat®l(aJcr>lcTOo  at®  raftaaisofflo- 
So.40  o®§  rats  too  c/rgggoc&<3?>  (StatBgjsCo^sl  a.@&  cnjigtB'l&iajtbst.&gflsts 
a®?SS®°  TOro6moo^(ii  00034 ©liyoglaej  a4)^g@o  a«S)0acruc- 

raorao  a$)gjo®a_i©3o^jSl  o^jmso  sstrastao  00004  atnystBo 

sras^,*)®.^©)  t^cftoorafloo  3®$©%^  s><&osn§aKTT3  aio6!ra'l.^o«c95osn§ 
Cl®gj0(8aj(®o  CBaJOTO  &SS)00  m>  o®^gt®  oooajo  aOo&leflnaM  aJ&WWfl 

aag-jsl  aocroo  e>. 000-  onoDawsmg-ruoTOlg^  ^ta-oaroTIfflo  aa>®a6n5asnsl- 
®aj<*2  (ffltsOTceocQ^o  ajlnrr?l§  csatyRl  aocrvo  «o®j-oo3-  gtjgjossaanmoOo 
045^000040  ja@-ooa-  ®1©aajosmg®oRooOo  on)3jOQ;o  aaiTOOgces 
a®^aJ6mo4o  ®ajoodlao<e«  m 50140.0 500040  o_ioaac«l'Sftjoaasfn<fi®  00004 

Q-J5ma4o  ®30QjetaiOirul  aOostg-jg  (st^c&Ooceffl  aocsrao  a_i6tno4o  qjItoo 
rrocyosrolcQJo  so cS> 0 § g-fl fflajongog-jcajoacyo  o-jsrnjoooo  easlaiJ^tgtQ^o 
ooscrta.  sob naio  sitsoolle^o  ®1©oooOo  (®1(®<bk>qj ®o©o  stjutffiffig'loo) 
tajgjog^i  rfblspsgjiggA  ^^m^rasnJoeicoaajiafflfflOTO  ^moootzajo  aJS/tso- 
fflrarolaeioOot  -afloajooofl  ^a-pstai-^  'oose^© otoo  oosraral«09onoraf)oa 
aoa>fl  trofiffifflol^jlffl'lcesmo^cejorao  «<:o®ffl5n$ffl6n§'kjioo')cn3o  affiPtrolTOlssa 
alanolg  aagjslaocnto  .pSj-ooa-aJra'lc&TOooi  wtsig-jc&omo  ©SB3^^ 
rf^spag^tgi  (ozjlculfflaiioejraoaojda'oooo)  esmJDOfflrarcnlfflioo'lcnao  aag-jsl 
ajirao  jaoi-ooa-  oogjoooOoa<o.-06n|  rolffiarolaioa.^®  a^onotEgl  fflo-itts. 
aoOo  (C^laj®2ooo@ajy.fflao0o<ee  sigtooc^o  a.(®n/)<©tmti>l  Aosnolceea^o 
-ajIoajoTO)  tig-jacaoati  asaioOo  aiossijcnotro'laa  <8ag-]snaj<&1e8 

«aj©aoOo  (Oa^ajroraoooeatyffiffiOOocefs  q-jsTc^o  aj^la^ooo^o  ool^jorO- 

ce@ctD®la3o^s  ®Boa®fflroiO®  ®3C/s1s>cea0g^.a)3a4  oooggs  cdocSji^sto  Atrocu 
oosiooTOstwcii  Q_i(Offi°lc«j'oai  sraaralTOsto  sloJOcSjtoai  cfeaoraoi  aocs^o 
ttslafaoit/aS’lc&ocijjo  fi)oJ0cti<9jg^aiE&34  ms aa<®<soa&  (sraootroauoao^s  ^§- 
«9aoto?laW©cfn  itnlra^aiallffliooltTrao  sea  cal  ©1  kb  13020)040  asmsfeTi^j 
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^srrcwstsaogo  ^g^cusH  sniosl^j  .iy)gjo<8njroo  srara 

ojoacqoajues*  culajOAo  ral^ai  oiDSPlffiraos  odo  oaemsmoi  OTs&rooao&s 
(saijy slrasaa  twoatP  ©owsl  g/a^ADbma  a_igg)ScfflOs'\  a2®c/a_i;o«& 

<£hO  oflffiuacolcftoautA  ar/lraW  aa^TOaflanAsaro  canjoe^cmi 

®a^a{ya4  m?lcrmo  eajysl  <saJn)3c^cooi  i®dgj.\ag^nao  AOismAoeroAa 
aoc8®aia?>  ©oaorao  (^saramaADsmiM  (8ie^jg.pi  AaoraojOiS  a.ojqa^- 
ornroAgEg  aaiggloesnsorog^ote^a^orro  m1c>oj3f’0QJo  aojcj^oocml 
Aoaioi  oiorolcsoo^  ojfl^viculgT!  ^Wjajaarujajajioflfflfl  a©)S<3«mj6frao 
_a>o ©1  cnlCocesatros^®  Araai  mo:ooca)sro«&  cu.oc?lcaa:Da4  a.ojcra 
ei^coflpijo  toItociooOo  ®)1c33  gysojmoooa-aJcor  gTlca>  ©jy^g^  l<^:f  *21©® 
(oajlajIfflSQioeJrooaaJliiaffi'OOCQ/  fmlraojsl  .ajloaio<»)  cgg-jat&oenf  ascaoOo 

ajo^nm-oflaa  s»?d®«»*«5  (BSMnaMwmoOTiafflcnboffijuosI^  n_f]<ai  gyo<&o 

ojlgsofflcnosp  <seoal6>c&«n<3?i  OTairoga©  tgjgMdi  <g)$Liaa3  oflgil-gj^  «iara- 
saroioea^jS  (Sajo&acoicra  a  .aio&fle'ffl  ajIaXg^OcOjo  aag^slcaioi)  rtncogs 
aJtBSgolcs^o  ji^ool  aj  slsrjyrooqisoooas)!  OTltroojsItefflfiioGiBOQ  a  era  mu 
a^oDlcr®  airnrH^  ay)<?j3ffio.j<mo6£bas  (U^fflaoosofflross&o- 
srogeg  rfbgAjo  anarflttBan  raflffliSjcanoi  a.njcra  coscss  moe>y>  ssoal 
O3§ralaJ0<a>  o^gJoacuTOo  aaao  acra  cnao^©).^  a^^oalcrao  ajcrrila^ 
cssc/alaJOTo  sraraffisraiSiJo  aAosnsTOgneoi  ajflraijyaAo  A^eJOSUTOo^sl 
(c^^ajaanrxjoajwmflffli  aio^cTI  acuTOaoagioQJo  aaio^g)  moAios^o 
igjtraDSQ^o  ciioasBl  aaJ@j1<ao1soffls®g>oc(b<i3?  a.jwcra  coIOosabcs^o  a-aJoi> 
oil^g-jota.o  acu^cnoul  c&o.MCsi  cuoaliwo^  ojl^oil^  oMijys'laaa 
ai§i03^<ruosccc>n§ajca,  stao&Mj)  a.aosn§o.KYr3  ssoaT  oaoiragas) 

<t)^ncr®  cugAg-jcraoeoflg  ®aoasDSOTCQjo  oj06TST-i1a*9s>06n§  a_fl<tsL 

g-jotfto  fmaojJloJ^wtD  qjgojlsi  SKBciaeac^  <g)$$ra  njgc&jyo-uoso 

(9.3^0  ATOM  003  OOCQJsnoai  oJfOalOcl_l<oaa  OJSA^TOOBalgAC^O  ^M- 

Aoa.o  ajroffloooeoi  axsrrora  aigAjyToogalgAocijo  ame&s^iol  g,^o4 
raoffloomsmra  oigA^rraoso  agAcaJo  ®acra>l<SJO  slaioArocri  c^soaoi 
Qjfirr>l§ngj0'#'lAco)0(5?i  sagjslapoAc&o  atom  cnovowemah  a-j©fflioa j.aoi 
aflatoo  aj§Ai2jo'V0Q(BfflOoc9®Q^o  (aaaroflcQisio  (C/aS’lcoaoi  coofflOa^onoJ 
Qjcrrn§n^j3'/1A!HJO0?)  sfflgjsleoiaA  ao  ^gaflg  sosaosooi  4,  $$0$  aft  cite  o 
MgA^ycrooso  a^OoaADcaj.o  ^ftAo^jo  aojaaiAg^cri  aspI  ®araTO@uaJ 
giratfoSBgwcia  aigAia^rroosalgAc^o  oala^rao.  (raft  a©  dm  a  sb&M 
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II.} 

<i{gOoc<>©  srusngJ'wlfYs  c^loajoi  ojosplffitmosj  ciDOffloajismcri  o®Kb«>nro  aig* 
i2-j(Y\)oaal§t&oajo  ^rtjWiomno  oja&lcatosl  ^$c«j<oa4  aicnolgl. 

gja£pl<a.Q3JO03  aag^sflanoAcaiO  roflraaacrflc&oajioi  aisplajIroJ  ©ffl<ei®a/]g!0- 
tfljgfis  Sqj(q(J  ffin-iejo^CDoJ  <®roogj©jyaii  ralciteo  oojc^jc^ljjonisflsofflog 
Qjgifl)ig_)(n>oe®aOo<e©c(!Jo  eogjsl  sojasoa^ac^srs^sig^ns  cugcSj^Tuoao 
A'Dom^osmoea  as® aiaiari  roomra  ajgA^truoaalg^csjo  <c/ a^l 
ajanso(Dt03smi8e  firaogjojyoii  t<s. oacira  ojlsIig-jnruoaangi&Q^o  ©jn<w 
oJk&g^Oi&o  ODOfigD  <ftOnfloOC®l  OOOrogg)  ^uIoOIOCEjI  ^g-^fflcftOSnf. 

[ajsIcmoMDo  o/lglrolcoscrra — Ed.] 

M.  Doc.  CCXVI. 

5£Kiar  enrol  cyxokJ  XLII.  1 04S-oaosnst’ 

©ofii  croonA  40-.M),  gDaJDo  16.ooc»-. 

©c&otbo  croaorosmBlo®  a(j>y,croga1(&1®1<£«'>®euoOci 
aisraJgjjin  roflmaroimocno  ansan  cn©©*. 

.jo o®j(y-o moans  e/e®  jy.a)]  rojlKBaroScroeno  «sfl&©<flfiosl  acftol 
rofta  aroJoruaio  gcssswl  ooserra  cnraoaaJoOo  aiafloarocnj'oocTi 
©<a6m300^omtOYiiflcr)oc®l^  (igiyenogglawrolffloio  S-enoSUo  rofl®a<®1fiJ<ag2gB 
(Ac^jyl^  a(j)^ODgg1nroB^)aiOrtaga  BredlaaiaaflroorsOo  tOjOml'&.a^TODcQSlg 
cas’lsiJ'o.  atoifnoojo  an  scrrilrolcGecrn  euc&^ee  a$)$roila2j  a-is'lcmwroo. 

oajraaoOo  aflcfflOEPo...,..©?  i^gen'lfics^o  sramlcaiooojo  aiorolc©- 
otw)[3?>  ©cSjoejo  ^o&Jcy-oao6Y^  ggfijoaoeruo  .pero-ooa-  SBfflijyjul 

®'l(03a(B?i(n>ojo  roll  (bo  doo  si  ®ao'1  roOro  aro^crocno  ggsasel  oroscra  enrol 
cOicbjo  ®?)Qa)g}  <&sp'li5rar®  ssfficm  ei^'fflleytoo  rofletscmoOo  rofltos  awenroioroo 
©  .en  calroi  era  al®)  (orojIa-^jynroOojOTOfno  a.!©5Bjlsaioej  rooaeniiiazi  c%a.< 
ffijnta>ro©jyffl5aoCo  g2<raomra&1o<»sffiffl>1ai  ansnsoocmaW  crflmroo  <&toi- 
gyl-a^j  ficajSwaoa^ooororaT'riooc&lg  a^^onocis'l  eroocnajo  c&sp')^  ao<b<Si3>7 
aororoflrorofla-irowTItta  i$aiaj)<ol  (Bflroloco)  a^y’cmKsa  (**0  §.«$• 

(ruaio  ©cftosl  ffiACjcnoroloro  c§cmlffl?>  roioaro  i&ffli  g-p.^  crfl-gjTOl.aocQJo 
© jnenilroflffllotao  c&oiroipncMiOfrvio  jt-oaa-  ©ojoqjc®1«^  ©c8>en©©/2!sn3'l<o& 

qj^ ©AianZifflaffnsomo  ^®gjo  fflO-gJI^asvBfil&io&gg.  &i&0{o0SQ0<j9ocT&izn>0(t8o 

&s1  aoraerra  cnejroiooanggg,  ©kb  ^sWojg  sensroaasena  cYol^offll^jIrol.ee-' 
qnomoc^o  ®s®1oai'o9a  caoJyl^o  &s1  ad)g,cnoag.srr>6)acn®-°  (©aslcaarol©. 
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unrolcJ  a^^fcslajcrrnffllcasam  q-iIoaoso^o  ggrosam  a.®ia\)aJo  gssssrjl 
cnscro  (uratTio  croiSl(af1oan<oi  ffo-iot&aDftsflao'ces  ^s'l'sHapjcno  aKolcaflejo 
ai&ajAofflsnsIsi  cnlcrrao  ag)f®floJomrlra'1c0ecTD@S)ia.o6n|  cajoAOfflraiaiJIro'l- 
osecragg  jaWloaigyaanaggo  iBKDAW'ocd  gorofloA  figaiojlfli  sjfslmjaio  gnssmel 
roscrra  aiioeai  rol«Bfflm^jlfflr'i<08  ag^srmajflojo  (HKsaflxylcmo  aiornoMi 
msgfflcuoaasa  t&O'otosBB&o  a^amOblojo  cxtlrtnancnaA  cosarflspasfBo 

(i^ctw  cftsmcsa  ffljuoTOcnnjxicaJl^roioJcOiitsn-io  ®?ol6>a»<>'n>®0>cn8o  ®<OiO§oigo 
(Toqoja  o-ncaotTlcaJo  -njoaoioo^A  qjjyaoaooisxoof  <(b«4g.jc»'wo^(onai. 
ucigrio  rruQcuorol  sS}9ffl"tc®«e®oo<tflo  eaofliffcaB)  oJlegg.c^o  rrocniloffif] 
aracgjctto  2>®laj°0>gaffi  aicra  g3nJ  ailaioo  (Boffio^ma-ncjo  lei^oloon^^ 

dJtolaei  casm^cSsCo  ssao^o  <F.aiomao 

a-isj  Bia6n§<£t@nejo  aoitruojGJwflara  roles  am  qajosro  «nl(aaioftiosf,uam 

aianosio  a$)§oo  agdcrcaissKsflcio  mojocrrao  <*s«ni©Vs&  ^dig-f^Ji  ^saifltec 
(O)'l(ffinjaeJ0£p“i2ffi  cftsploiJK^  o^^crttgafl  eajocraorotgcjrolffli 

■ftosiTflca®  gQ§o0)CQjo  «n1im(Bxi§c6a  <&1sps>«0®  anscafloi  crfltrao  (crOig^osnn 
a®Sftimsgn«5acino(ona&  majfflffloOo  ac&cgoramrokxl  crilcnoo 
wflmaoflaiiaijaB!  o®$omafil  A'lspa.fl®  jo^naiojlg^acanffli  50  §1. 
ffllcssono  roa^gpro  csDspas  aoolcnlcrra  c&o  (af\h^a,Oo  si<oea^o 
jifloajiil^fflOQn^^slajloofincflaaiamaom/l  aiTa’crnaan  ajylsraraoao  cns. 
ajfl&jo  casoanlo^iagnaOTj  flraaflosnrilarao  oajssflioos  railrojaaingtss 
oq'DBTOlas  oaian<aDoi  a^crogan^rolacrio  ajuaaio  oojo'laiGnacnxYi 
«<e>06ng£ucro  a j/y  ao'srnl.ssKWs^o  ffiroajcaiolg sojo^.0  c&K&gjUg^  a®  §  jagg 
ffloruaH^  ffiimcuoio^  <8a9,o®1»9®!^  ©juara  ace^<m1ocfcoena®ooru£orno 
«ajoodl6i<sws)c9ooen|  ajgg.1flracaj  92§afl.a,j  <bqj§  skss!  mlroTaa^  a(J)$an 
gg±-&<Q}o  m3>oo§la&  ^Cfifficuofflej  cfedi g_p_^j[  «n)<05es(oflfljca>(ggB  cupyoioasl 
atmo-s.caaaoew  A^njoojgajo  suajogoo^o  o«9.o§®@  curaRcqaiajosje) 
*o  «n)d^ya>g|o  mscm®l  ®roai<&<Dl  &sojoj|o  fflOiirn^oarcogaiOca  ortvafl^j 
fflOoo|o-oq<Bionffl<ees)D  ag^moggn.^  (roWlomi  (^‘fomsa.'lajTlron.flaom- 
mocs^o  cti(voaJ-o2iosTV|!madijyjin  TOliffi&toJnruaia^aa  ts^^'pajaiaxoeo 
•pen..  e'lainrooajaio  acsJcruaio  msimtcl  rolitsajspaj  casplsrcnqj 
nnacm  ag^anga'l  <a>oRjfl.gLjc8>©o  ASplj^lrolbaacnoajnotSjoroaio  ai^cij-fflosng 
oaa-iafeanlaomjo  moaioo  ro^ro&^crvajfflrolara  rolftBa^spaj  QJ®1<a>aJ)o«d 
rolffiaoig.aa  aajffiaoOoata>ogoa<ijr7j>l<$  crPcnao  onlmaoojwataoef^  ctoosa 
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.ojaamlai  -^frogaloolcns  a_«>»®J6>a,afl®g^  aocni)  asci/las  aigc&g./]..- 
ocruoRDcijo  5i*oai|«) -ojcna  s><a>o§ggs  maul  ifl»^kgjhji9l*a^o  cfcocaflcb^- 
&>0o  e>s)&$<8Jo  Ao^gjl^OTfflcriD  ■aspl.gj  roil©!®®)  roosA-aioeicano? 
oolcrrao  ffl©{l«j2«ea  sjaiglaaTIo?  Afe)  aJlofljitfcSilsrnfflosinip  ajslercjroxisjo 
(SAOajfflrorBnsjaio  cnScM  «aj&najj'lio&  ag^irogglcnlarTa  aJ^l- 

snmooo  (rcaoa-jfflaiogMsdai.^  mlogffiTjorwgg  cSjOraflA^joebOo  c&gpby 
sronjcSjol  asaJo^o  aosmWraroi^o  a^ggia  sraAsjfiJ  aorflaflan  <m1<ra 
soj§<ss  aK^onDgal^  ermaio jgsgB.giAO^I^s^  sj^ucrra  ®<MOTrolo*oro)cfflo 
sj^jc^o  <sn_iood1ataiac9®osn|  ajggl  imstnjo  gjgafUi^  raTI col s> cssj  ojsb<sc> 
OQsaja<seo  a^mogg'  s)aj<raao6>fi  m&m>  a®ycroga1^<m1®aSo’ 

(B.aJaUo  ^sl  S^OgOroffiTTsM  a45)?amg^.<&CQJo  aJRSTOOo  (oflaJCVOo 

(artsoaglcw  a®!fcn3a^1dss«ai6r§<mflcTO  si  goRBtmosBglwcojsnninlai  cusreo- 
(oanroloi  oolcrBo"  ^a4(B,5_ios)ei  ooosAjuoeican*^  o^S’crogg)  gotTicssBcm. 
sgaro  Qjsfflua«8jajla»@g  ooooj'l  ajgaailortvjoroo  6)<a>osn§  s>.aiGna 
sjcfcoggi®  oo mil  olHdIaqbjo  <9>jyajracugaio  sjjuogcajo  «)<&o§^© 

«aisn|Qjtm1nB  si-oiog  oHc si^sse-.Jhz sng s s> :rr,  s)<&o§dne<nic  -ajora>o 
anus.©  on®  ora  o/IjudoI^j  oHigo  ac&occansoc&ta?  erflmao  ensura 

<a.oya-!iuaaj§o  ffiCQJo<a>,e®oc<m<ais>am  a®§«8e«^0 
tdiOtvflA^&Oo-  aasvio  ooasc&juoajj&laA  aj^j  Aspl^y 

msailsisoolcrrao  arcnl&iAam  aJloaa&ifl  a  iloiBijeisflsnoiaoojfl  a-isl6roimo©o 
<Bt&oo-4'o©T»Is)a£o  aos<ee  ©aigloadroi  ctPcttbo  djoraflA^Aj^o  nosamTi 

©ajaltcumarrucri  s>sa>06Yi§ajcrffi  oj^j  (StWaJArolasaiogio  aosrolcesxcisso 
<&dl|ps).£j§gg8  6>(ij(tRffloa1fflS  ©nre^niojlfli  sieAsje.i  aocflaolma 
afroojljjj  (SKDOoglao  .ai8&<iF'?li>aK»<eoffl»  a®  yam  gal  ^  snsoosl  ®s®gl 

fflflolaco)  a^crnggl^loloMoTosocojo . . — oao6n§ 

qmd  sr&aniaisO  cus’neoroaOTi'lajJ  aolcrrao  $Bgyospl<fi>©i8>o6n§’  ©cusni 
cu'/l  ajereofflffliroldi  rolnwo  roojylMnJoao  ojucaT^  ajffllAcqjp  csragD 
3)rtj>0?>  c&cu®-aosr§cu©<ocq)o  (Hra«jijy-aj]a^o  ©©ajffliffflc^o  ffl6nf'©H®) 
adiciruajojjoslaaio  (ofliroaajgifiso  sr^ooglorao  cQjoJjyl-g^  Airmail  arafl- 
ajo&gsm  s'aa  &)Q<8)\i> jg&Oo  cnQ®m>da<$io  -  ©cu  ©Trials3!  aieristuoSKstai 
<3K2>rog3©c0bOsn§  asojoa&og^sl  ©afgHtaiM  a^gonogaommilcro  'o^-oBi^o. 
£p!c9j 331  o<ai  ©ajeuwog  cusIsiroreoBoo  julfflcuaflg-jooan^  sa^jfcno^loaA- 
ro1cee5)at)S^  ©•A-os^’.gpj'Ifflfl&off.aiciaid  ©ouglratei  a^oroggrlisem};'  ' 
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raflaam  *oo3gjfl^  ®eo®cuo®a}o  s*3§«jot  aJIffiig.^.a.o  oai&neonsA 
®cS1a(i3CTloAO'o1(!a'o  fflajoool  saigcM  a-is&Taieaij  82 1 
(Dilfflsojg  skdsI  ararag.1  RBliWflsraOejAffiro  a^j^fmaal^oiloafto  ®-ain3io 
ajagl^o®1^  @Q®lg^§&  asaio^.o  cgaiwcuonai  ®B<Djgj® 
ffllt0atnO'3'iOCQ;o  fi»gJ)®aJ3S)ai  naffll  ®R3)O0^1nao  -Q'H})  o^AfinoidSOfto 

o^^crr/gal^  israojsT  (siaroi&l  ajj^ori^jjgi'ljgp  i/]*jcrn  ajlo<o>o. 

0040  dvsnf'  ®a>  oj^  »<o®^o  «>A<og5  0fflio{l(si 

s)ca,osn§6) -oiara  ofl.uoasBOo  as)<s®3%o  (ofliajairnj^ol'ttP^mnfflaio  os  .motto 
aoiciruaiOTKBlfflaiio  aos'lMK'wfloeiseOoifliS  toojy'c&o-.io'oo  ffl.QLi^cno 
acS)Oioojuo=9oaJ a20(Q3giS,l  gogjo®©  cojoacffioorrao  nrascrtD^loigjcrtD  tAsfn^ 
*6^024°  onqo  <aosn&ong)a(|)cna  aJmlt&lojo  fflJKoig-jlOtfljOroo  arfl^a/l^pral- 
<eacra  cDQqrmoccnpgg.  ^s'lcoso^cw  ayjyonGg&smoacrra  siAaiisiaisnsoajJ 
®0®ajt9?aTltS6>ca;o  sraflJKirtnrOffiljgji  oodfccofl  ®«&>o§<oec^o  s> msanroVoltesaT) 
aarfl®l<03  gjml  a^y'oiogg.os)®  gpol  casern  go  m(o1oaiocan|fifi«n^io!J'1 
cSjOTooi  amlejco^gag)  a  «$nrooj  rafale®  CDSffltO®srY|o  lOiOtnca’atuOoiSS  aQ}g) 
Qjlocfto'Do  msfstBfljyooBaasiuncria  ffiojolco)  543 <mcn,>'nj sTI si rJ2/a rairojl ru cc^o 
aroiwl^  o.g^offiaa’jt&fflirolf&Qjo  croao41or)gp§'s)r>'cs\o  BrscflcoP.a^ 
a{j)^joffia_imo  $&sP  gomcr®  ^©'Hodsicoa  a©  a.DoAnoo  tansarMo 
crfl^'&lceesmoascnao  AieSg-jco  aicrra  ®a®1aimi^o  cru q 0.1  oral t&o ©lea’ - 
<sooo®  ^®aioco)  a®TOla'aio<3J<nj)oao©  a,rolai<o>gw>  ojerre  a(J)§<o 
ffia2)Oc0j(TOsfl8=b«$  raaolcaTl^offlo  <®o>  aiA<ea  c»3ScSjm3QJc0o<ftiinjD  <mo<&o 
&s1  ffiwara  fflKsa&io^ul^©!^  asAnroairaimlaaio  roBsPrjjattfloaraOocoa 
©T©fflmg^s)<aosn§^s1  gQgjoofln  aoggcuafflcqo  cnscrDlgla^cra  <ftsm<08 
<03ase;o  aoqo  <&osracr®,  a^taPejo  a(j)^o  crac&JSOT3a1®GJ<08o  Btamilajmfl 
ayooTl  cDcsgom  Rc&aj&aasreoiai  roP^coHiyl'crioeacrn  i&s1<0®oj£cea  a0^<rn- 
sa.sm®acrra  ®offlaj<ed)l<0«csjo  ®®g>  waoBoroffll^  qs)<8,  s)<ao§ce>®ctyo 
a-tuxiilfisflolcaacno  cmotaflcsa  ajflif  onoaa om©  @2o"i<0«omg3  aojofooraKsgco 
gasrosxr)  ®<0©Q!^o  aj.rnl  t>1<e®s)c9>o«n§  sotoIob  ^aiajlai  (tnlfajacng^laojiss 
(ffrgirijl^caio  cuerre  (oflfflaaig^g  fficMorrolocfcorDlocyo  (BaJOoolsiQ&acaooanf 
o-i&i(Bxusmcqjo  euggl  (Biscay  02  §0/1^1  (oloes  cm  ©Doan  casnocescagooi 
tftosnacno^o  (sraicQ.oajorf  ®ts  <9Po&srancK>  ®g-jspa(tiK!)<08  (SA^am?,o£>iOia\wo 
aajoooTaco)®  <eooffln|  cfcOfo'ftiJ^icejgio  crosrar®)  (fli^aJCTcugaqo  simogeogo 
(|ca»o<ft(ij|?jnaaa](6a  s><a>o§g-p<0®c^o  (  oricu<y.oa)06n§.  Mara  acusniaisp? 
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m 

ru  sreo®  enrol  era  o  ®o^P®qlj3®o  s)jaj®Tg(uo$cmoCo  <saj§<03o 

sraosspaBo  asaioOo  ajggflaJoosTls^  fflsiQJeyl^n^gg.troocon  c9>osf®onr>gg. 
ffia_i05)Sl  gDg-J^o  aseuoOo  aJSlOTTOoao  ODSCoTI®?  ajSlfflJOSreaJ  (WoOTU®. 
5)e9oosn|  iij)§ryl-2^  5)5)ai<aoQQj0  ttrflffllacaj  a(f ^rrnoiaac'rncro&Qajo  asoio^o 

®3t0jg®  a®^rm@a1<a®c^o  n-aJcg^aroraflibJQj^  aflaraoroo  gia^crra 

®rij>  oi1qi®o  cyujs  0)02,3 a  oca^  asmt&carol.^  m  02401  jyogl- 
aoua^o  (wao'leQ/l.aj  isrocnaioOo  o_i(0?<ycr>3a-Jai>  coi  ejectors®  cm  (8caJ3c8j©rol- 
n&roicYflcrao  acuroaoCo  ®a>3§o®®rol(3?  sisoq;^  OTiiBiarogrgrfL 

eQ/l/yrolaaio  ffl-aiaso  affl®?>a_flot9ja®o  scfflst&rarole&ioicrflcrao  col^caTlM^). 
fflltaeonDtroHaiaffig^o  roamo  _aigo  s><a>pai30®g<&.®®crra  .affl?gjcn  ojot!1®'1- 
cfwsem  oilairoo  ffiemst&ajwTIefcoi  Braolafl«a«c%o  sK»<nn&p<BJo  roltaaooOo 
raflffiOtaairaiOfflo  aj^jconroimsflcQ}  oiafl®  ttrxrajosoft  <aj«$g_p.2^  oooaiso 
adJcrocussrolaaio  ®Bfflroosp<c^a^ro®QjajlQjaooQJo  n.®$oroaa.'l  isflA^osni 
ajoi>M<3)o  oajajOQflrrololaces  aoicajtalfoi  &sl<soo$cWo  srag)  <a>s>1araK$ 
aca)6SB3CTO3oo(i!W)loo3,on|o  0.0-309-  israsrauso  a(^ov<o)«!rorl®cr&o  stacra 
AO&Jgr®  <a«rilaj<a>gi®  ag^ommal  cftosmldsoow  ga|  (Oyflo-i  aroma 
a^onomal  stafflHcgffio  As/latiM}!  si®  ail®  serf)  era  o  ai-  asmloss 

crun-j  dImo® a Dcoilsi  Ao^g-joaicMsailoi  ei<J)$ar)roa1  aja§.1®aJ0|  aisp) 
aist8e9S53a§«0S!  a^erog^&c^o  a-aiooflrorolaenio  ffljxicoio  ®-oo  assJerocuo 
egrooJ  a^^ana^trofflmeflceQo  wararawsp  ^la^roaaieilceeo  c&l 'j>s>m 
odscqUio?)  rolajofflowooces  aenrolaoso  rolmcrwOo  §2g.0Q)rociaj®3a?>  role® 
aer>g^®c8j36n§o  ajs1srarao®o  oDsmlffl?  ro)o_io®Orocr)o0<3  exfl-aioAo 
rolroaooOo  ttrn(03fflo®^a<a>osn|o  o-i®6n3l  rolrooooOo  <sr3>oo®Ba&  Qctm 
rocopscri  j  rorl<o3£ciog^fflc9)osnfo  acebo-a^roer^roocsscaorao  anyferogal 
fCTn&dOosn&q-iog&s  at^erooJo  mserraojoaoj  ai-oo  a^fruoiesrolciB  role® 
<Bai§<ss  ng^crnaaltoo  <se)j6n§ajraflra  maealgpowo  rolsserwOo  eu&flau 
roo4®3ai  rolroffleng^ac&smi  <al3>a»9©  ooseafloJ  cralcra  aosgmienooBaia. 
aoo^^^jaOo  o<9j3i«i8»lo<0>o®1a3io  o-ioorog  ooooooowtteri  ooo®ooQ)«maoo- 
a<«o3sn|  msawlgj  roli&gjosrn)  t®3SP°^®<fl)C^o.  sraoilas  erflerao 
»^eo)Sf6®n  (Bojgcee  a^enoga'l.s®  3aj6tt§ai®lao  eifljuoAo  rolroeiraoOo 
ttiflOT  ®aairoo®o  a-aico/lroroglffl)  '^oroso  aca,o^rooij®3oi  rolmoenff^ 
a<s>o6nf  c&laraao  mseo/loi  a®ifcimgg.1  eraraaioroaio  ®.ruo»lgg 
^(jjicBffioaa  oJloiro1<fl)M«fnflioca>1|  ajslsroroono  «<&3a^ro  caogjoaoajJ 
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a^)fcn')gg1«9ao®nMi>  o_is®J06n§ai  an  o  trod  OTosnsaiai  coRglsroai 
siQjtmooalfls  ®1®3^aiaLil(o2  acroailg^  6)ca>osngaicro  aim.ue&rol  ascuo^o 
aosmn^o(OTO)|o  o-isloKtoosio  ffic&oa-i®Knrals)aio  ooScS-a  CTcufilcHfloi 
©acug^l^  crg<£b3nceKjc^o  siaoalsjsarflcrrao  <o>kH®aj§ie«  a^omg&'l.fiscro. 
(oflcK)  a/)jaio*o  rafliBoarjo^ateboang  «&aoajO(mo.jo  ffl-cucoflg) 

(Btaojl S5K0KB  ascuoisa»§  ^sl  najffljaoslffls  ocruiflj^. 


atnlfij&o  ^cmiai-onc&g.cYDCYU.tn^  aorafo>06rru)OJ2maaoo©o!®oaflaaio 
caioej®rB)lao^a2j  aoo§a)OS'rnl|ggi  aaoofflosft^tssaiofflssisot^o 
S2<®®  ©0SCi93§o5iQi0QCC5!n3^.QS«^o  (tnlraoDoaesB^as 

(SYS  03  (cS)  21  SIT)]  c03.* 


<j8j<a<eso|  CLjealaorofeosnruxi  iJ  vii. 

o<ao,  ai. 

511.  <ss.  aflffl  ©oaaocOTOOsmjacQGm  as-sg-t®)-  &gi  c9©o§°-I- 

1 5 1 3  VII- 16 8.1 70. 

520.  c&aY>l«a2©i  (cg>l  ofl©  a^ogajamii  ®'1o3ojs1-I-290. 

528.  <sai5mo§  a)osm<o3g|*la2>o  <e?l.  <^\  cul©  cgY3>a1®)j  cuafo- 

I-  333. 

550.  aaismof  ajosm©^<s/laio  <e>).  aflo  92'ooil  ^©ailciida 
mWdl-I.29.8j  VII- 2 8  2. 

558.  at&i^oasuofflg-jraaoOo  VH-1-2. 

558.  (Ejii©  s.3 w,  aocsfeosmo  c9jaiaos6ij©s)gj«BaoOo  VII-1-2. 
592.  (C£3j*l  culio  ©©ail  §200)1  olgis  ■.<§)- jg-ofl-  1-290, 

620.  <g>.  «9> 1.  ollffl  eroaiVpfoaDajaa  (g>-ig-c®'l.  I-9-<$fln®gc0«- 

oloal  a)°lfflaia>fflag.’te joo,  VII-50-56-[mW,ajaorra>ci^©o- 
atmlfiicfco. 

634.  tg).c^l-(iC2?l  oflffl  fflofflao®rao6mjDaiata  (gi-ig-tofl.  (ofldBaJCTOoro- 

q-1'o»-IV-102  to  144;  XIII-80  to  122. 

636.  aa-tfj’l-iiC'ofl  aft®  ©oaaocoiwssnauaJiziE  cgj-^-rofl.  (^lajossolmto- 
teoo(st9®oca)1^)(oJ-I-273j  VII-3I;  XVIII-229.230. 
644.  as.  (0^1  oft©  ®oaao®Yroosnu>a)2a©ocQ>  (caJ’ltfceJacaajfflSig-jdB- 
aoOo-I-290. 

*  (ufliamoaasndo  qocgg  a&a^arcslaloeictla.  «*a5gjsjsa  oiitaietea' n*  ®«ib 

a»J(OS  <*oa»cmffl>  o-itfjSfj-joifo  e»»  mos»3aiTsur>  o-iioomrioildMomrOiOcofl  vim? 
aooac*  iBOtesofido  ejnnaxolacaJsjio  amoaul  ®oas(jsdo  aOsjasaiajio  <a>ol<fl«crrc.  aa-ta 
sflaBmo^’;  roj  <sfl=<o>"l<atus"l;  «jl= ailooio . 

cfopejcrjoao  sacs-owiliatig’  oa^cmsa'oanflacm  nooeirorailanio  aoJiootm'*.— Ed. 
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647.  <B3.4bi,^S  ftflo  CBdftOOTl  araxofl^cuaia  onl'osrnjTrvTlo- 

ciQ<mgui.aifl.(la)(se,Tia^3jii<Dl<s^ooc!QTtso(!^-T'.l  56}  VII- 
17  2. 

654.  (jj.cebl.jc^i  qjIo  go.oa/)  njaia-cg).^  rail.  (rnlffljaimmno-jiOo  <&sri§- 
S5tejDiS6n§sgffi  <B<cbOmn<ooffli.1. 145 j  VII-162  16  4. 

661.]  aS^l-o  ejiDoil  £sm)aD®T®D(snf\Joajaia  aolffisn^j. 

662.1  ■  m/loaocn^ti  ©l:iflig,caa.joo.I-329.330 ;  1-845,  357} 
663.j  VII-327  to  341. 

678.  ©-r&l-ioaj’)  nflro  ffioaH  goroafi  ojam  <g)  fi^-(ol]-I-291-295, 

675.  Do.  Do*  Do-  <asnt|65oB)0(Bsfi§s®ffi 

<Bd9b0^nc8<D(!^..I_lB6} 
193_200..210}212j 
213. 


676. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-18} 

VII-97-99. 

677. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-155 

}  vii-i  7  r. 

679. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-146 

}  VII- 16  2„ 

169. 


679,  as.<9?l-0?l  aflo  roDiaaocoT®o6nu)ciiiAi  jul-^-OTl-flaaoifhSgW) 

si^uaUeSbCBggiol  <Bcaoa2Tlo9o<^-I-l36}  YH.153..1 56. 

680.  oflo  gQioa/l  gooa/laimii  n£-^-rm7-(Dflraaj7imoo®ca>o£j 

£^(CKSa«S®61^l!!QnjA  Cl?\(DffitSa(Offi£OT  Jfflgtffl  aJ(sOg)QQiSflnH) 

a*DQ®l<oo(ai_I.117}  YJI-62  (a©nai<a,o).137j  XVII- 
22-23. 

682.  (vafl  ojlro  gooof!  ooaahziB  1-292, 

687.  ojU  ^®afl  ©(DaT'aJci>  <®-^-<ofl_mlrooJcr)ttma4<Do. 

svaicsso  cBMOQ-jfflratmlaiffli  c93g,^g<5  aflgloi  ®c&>acoT|£«>ct$- 
VII-106-110. 

704.  ®a.  aflo  fflOBjaoGjteasnruaajalzi  <2).Q-<o-fLI-292, 

712.  ®a-c^l-i]oa^\  oil®  §d too®  n<s,(o&awhi  -oll-i^-«n1-(B))(Q3c&3Qo<fes1- 

caW  fflAaoj/lcsaiDi-  1-121}  VII-1 40.15  2. 

713.  as-ce^-ig^l  ojlro  asoMoramoemDOJizia  ®.^-rafl..<Bfl(D&aiaoam 

0^(00  <OS(2lOJ(ziLCli  (0)1(tB(2lSo-I-l39f 


li.]  APPENDIX  ,  28? 

CU. 

720.  esa-c^-^  ©oa  fflocsTTOoevruoajam  -Qjl-^-rtnLA&cSsoS; 

•®*o®n«e®©Lj, 108.1 09;  VII-129;  I_1 40_1 9 0. 

721.  CSi3  -  C0?1  -<C£3^\  Qjlo  g)6cn)  aowfoosmDQJizia  -ai'L.<Q-®9_?eaoce;iSio 

®a>o»W&-I-8  5_87;  1-302;  VII-1 1  L 
126;  1  57.158. 

7  23.  as-  <al.(c^l'a?l©  ffloa  aaoj)  aorafeosmjoaiam  jnl.cg  «nL&  s<eoog 
®A3cq/U<o(oLI-.197. 

7  34.  ®a .  c&L  af!<o  (goroca)  ffiAfflaaiaa  ea.^-frol-I-l 5.ca>|ys 

ja/loosliflodij  <tr)l!®Qjoorro'o-j©o.'V'II-77-85;  1-87. 

89;  XVIII  55-57,  80.82;  VII-93-(aiffl1. 

ffi.aa^aaiaao). 

736.  as-  cefl-ioa^  afl©  ®<e>©gajam  «s-i^-(0)l-I-87-8S;  c&^s  juloo. 
s’lcesjjJ  oftoasH^offli-VII-l  1 1-126. 

739.  aflo  srese'^ajzfo  <ofl. I  312-314-315. 

7  40.  Do.  Do.  1318. 

743.  csa-ifl-joafl  aflio  asca  aowfoaenuoojam  ae-^-flnl-«a)^JS  .niloos3!. 

cos®?  a&ocoD^offli.-I-lOO-l  1 1 ;  ((5)l(03aino"ro''o.j©o-a<trP_ 

aiAo);  VII-63-64;  (0)-^-®)V87;  100.105;  129.140. 

/  152‘  ,  * 

7  43.  ffis-*l-52^  a?lo  aecu)  aorateosmuajah)  mj  ^-rol.Agjs  juloosl. 

tesoJ  ScOojoO^o®^  1. 1 26.12 9,  140,  202. 

743.  as.<al-ig§?  ofl©  ©oaouzm  <£)-<£.  «n)  1142  nc&ogomiec®  a6rolo&- 

aajpc®  joga®  fflcaiOcaDieoioJ, 

746.  52?  aflo  asca)  aorafejoemjoaifliB-tg-cg.an'l.  VII-.157-158.  ®oa 

a)i2Eaail)  ©cDiroaoffliwnflS  SoftacoTlcasoB. 

7  51.  ®.«eb*l-(M5l  culo  as«o>  aocamsmjuajflia  eg) -$-©)).  t&ejs  .a/loo- 

£\,M<d  <s<a,om n^-I-89-91;  Vn-lll.’l26. 

762.  aflo  s.3<&  aocotoosirmxuflia-  cffi-Q-itrfl.flt&ogjgag) 

jiiloo  s^-cy  <ogg> 1  StSiocaTl  asttsLl  V- 180-193. 

76*3.  ©.i&l-ie/a?  afl®  ase a>  aodrajenruoauaia  <g)-i^-<®)-I-292;  VII- 

100; 'XV-215.220;  IV-1-20;  XIII-1-19;  IV-  • 
174-179. 
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6)afe0,  Oi. 

771.  oTlo  .  aaaail 

(ScasiOTalcyoo?  i[.91.92j  VLI- 1  28. 

7  7  5.  (gi-csfl-'c^  a\\o  gasoil  aj® oil  oieia  (tx^l  *pjffiC«0)®6)gj[®a)oCc 
rolmojgxB  VII-3«j  XVlII-i^f 

779.  oilto  so.ooil  ©om  mis  <g)-^.®)1.tOj(rw1SiOoo§raj»Gu 

fflg$offli50j<an=9o^  L  112-1  13;  V1M29.1H7. 

77  9.  aa-<a°l  (^°1  nfl®  room  aids  <g cai'rnltfeeao^Rrrwei  agrio- 
aaooanowd.I-Ln-llS. 

780.  o.?lo  rooa  aiaa  (g)-S^-ml.0Ao§3ffl^oD  fflsrole&Btfgo- 

osjo@  fflcftooaTgoioi  £.  1 1 9.120j  VII-138. 

780.  tgi-eftl-io^'lorio  go®  oil  SQooil  aids  <aajfflMsu©s)jy® 

aoOo-1.27  1 . 

781.  (j3-<sfl-^3?  ojjfe  82®  ail  rooa  aoalojDsnruoaiiztn  (gi-i^-rol-siAOgo 

©■as®  aTOl.g]<85)-pc'0_i%fflB  &&?<&)  <&>«&  1-207. 

788.  (g.  (oa?  o°lo  gofflofl  go  soil  oi  da  rjrj.^.ioi)  1-292. 

7  88.  as - &  1 -ag^la Jas &QJ imm.st aopjgYgj  qjjg\  arraiO'oBceecm'IcO©©?  J 

3O7-8O83  VII-289.  ° 

7  9  5.  <sq-  cefl  -  afl  0  QGoilscdbsaajMa  5)cnoa)®c>3ffll  ao. 

sraM  (Bcfcoodlsswi  1-95. S9j  VII- 106-1 11),  128. 
798.  as .<&! - (w/l  culo  a ^ItB^oo caoiaia  aa-^-rol-  VII- 5  7  to  61. 
803.  (Q.d£\-(Oj£ 1  afl  0  go® oil  airoofl-osaffi  joiL^-otP-  J.7. 

807.  (§)-*!•  <^yj\  oi1!©  gasoil  ffinojl  alias  -ojfLi^.tofL  J.292. 

807.  as.g.g^afloog'iiflffi  as.^-wl- 1-292;  ®litmjcn:ro>a.ioo  a-jgj. 
®-9)3§  <s<eJoVl</39(oLVI-2l3  34, 

815.  (ss-coTl.ij^l  alls  a^l«<o«oao-uaz!  roll.  1. 1 1  -J. _  1 1  6 •  VII- 
1^X111-20  33. 

823.  as-cafl-^3!  afl®  ag%1gi<flo©aajda  (g-ft-unl.  fl^agjgas  <yg\o\- 
o®3  osceoocon^l  1-90- 1 0  2  3  VII- 111-128. 

837.  ©-iyoj^ojotoM  ®a  <9fl-(C3°l  ojId  aooaiO  ojos 

7p-^-®l-  ®3®aima!T!ci-j®gffi  (^°laJoe<n?)<g]LO<ess)© 
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<asn§s)e&>o<8sresgim>  (Btfi.ocentaa85i-I.102-105j  VII- Hl- 
128. 

848.  (Staoo'lsufioJ  i^cmoo  (aacdaaoasnol)  1-130-138. 

851.  (gj-cal-icaj0!  cu°I<d  (BraaOrojQjfflii-OTj.^-ajri-I-l 32. 

851.  asmcnjA  ®<a>«&aiain4-I-l32. 

852.  qj1(d  gcfflojl  SQioafl  cuaiL  _£»jl-^-<tn)-  I-1S2-183. 

853.  ®k3>oo0«sbg&  (^Kn®a_isn§offlo  (aacaemoosml)  1-230. 

860.  c^.m)j(goj©iK»l(ai  a?\<o  ggoafl  garoail  aids 

tsfl-  (sflraojcnoma^fflo  smscmroo  ao<wnl<aJ  (So&ocoOiaccA 
1-105-108,  188.194  j"  VII-106.110;  1 28  j 

.oD^-ral-  1-180. 

861.  (g)-<0?l-(C2)alQjl(D  a^foafl  sawa/lanaa  j-152}  VII-108-170- 

894.  (^-^-(^0^(0  TOsOfWjajAimi -ail-c^-ron-ctnlrocijcnaroa^itio  <a>sng_ 

ffltaoissngs®©  (s<a>o«inces(BJ  1-293. 

894.  (C^  aflffl  agTjfl<s^©(Dg.aiiJa2i  se-i^-tsfl-  <A|us  ju1oosl<ao<^ 

«<s.ocance$>(t$  1-14,  293j  TOltmcdcncTOo^fflo-VII- 

74_77;  89-90. 

896.  «r)-ce?]-(o a)°l  qj1(o  (DO®  Qjflla-I-294. 

899.  (gj-oefl-jogj”!  cul®  ©offlojAam.XV-4-5, 

903.  (g>-j£\.<CQ\  oflfflrooa  asim  ojefloai  ®<&9<»n 

c9««iI-I-218-2945  <on<a5atcnrr®<xj<oo  II- 1  - 1 4 ;  XXVII- 
1-1 4 j  X-l-14j  L-l-12. 


A  Chronological  List 
of  the  kings  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  before  the  time  of 
Marthanda  Varma  (905-933  M.  E.) 
referred  to  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Sri  Padmanabhaswami  Temple.* 

M.E. 

...  Kalakk&ttu  PulimSrth&ndar,  1,  YU. 

511  D.  Sri  Vira  Ramamsrt'hSnda  Varma,  D.  M.  T. 
Kalakkadu,  1-151  ;  VII-168-170. 

520  Kunninmsl  Sri  Vira  Ksfalavarmav  Thiruvafi,  1-290. 

528  Venadu  Vanaf  ululrinta  K.  Sri  Vira  Adithya  Varma 
1-333. 

550  Venadu  Vanarulukinta  K.  Sri  Vira  Iravi  Iravi  Varma 
Thiruvati,  1-298  ;  V.LI-282. 

558  Kelar  Kula^ekharappartimal,  VII-1,  2. 

558  Chera  Udaya  Marthanda  KnlasekharapporumSd 
VII-1,  2. 

592  Sri  Vira  Iravi  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-290. 

620  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vira  Itfavi  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-9- 
Mut’halakkru&i  VlfaksraleSvaram-VII-50,  56-Tri- 
vandrum-Mathilakam. 

634  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vira  HamamSrthSnda  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T. 
Trivandrum,  1V-102  to  144 ;  XIII-80  to  122. 

636  D.  K.  Sri  Vira  RamamarthSnda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Srl- 
pSdathlrtHakkara  Koyikkal,  1-273  ;  VH-31;  XVIII- 
229,230. 

*  Identical  names  occurring  in  consecutive  years  may  generally  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  same  king.  ‘D’=Dei§ingan&d ;  Tr=ThrPp5ppar: 
KsKilppefur;  M-M&tlia;  T=Tbiruva{i,  C=Chirava.  The  Roman 
figure  refers  to  the  Granthavari  (chroniole)  and  the  Arabic  figure 
refers  to  the  ola. 
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644  D.  Sri  Vlra  Rsmamarthanda  Varma  ■  Sri  Kulafekhar  a- 
Perumal,  1-290. 

647  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Kothai  Athic'ha  Varma  G.  M.  T,, 
Hifanyasimhanal'iir  Valiyadevancheri  Koyikkal 
1-156;  VII-172. 

654  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.,  Trivandrum 
Kantukontotat'lni  Koyikkal,  1-145  ;  VII-162-164. 


661  f  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  UdayamSrthancla  Varma — 
662-^  Tr.  M.  T.  Hiranyasimhanallar,  Trivikramapuram, 
663  L  1-329,330  ;  1-345,  357  ;  VII-327  to  341. 


673 

Tr.  K. 
295. 

Sri  Vlra 

Iravi  Iravi 

Varma,  Tr.  M.  T.  1-291. 

675 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kantu- 
kontet-at'hu  Koyikkal 
1-186, 193,  200,  210, 
212,  213.  ' 

676 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  1-18;  VII-97  to  99. 

677 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-155;  VII-171. 

679 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1-146;  VII-162-169. 

679  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rs.mamS.rt'hS.nda  Varma  0.  M.  T. 
Ilamkulafhu  ChempakaS&efi  Koyikkal.  1-136;  VII- 
153-156! 


680  T.  K.  Sri  Vira  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Thiru- 
vithamkofctu  MutlialakkuriSsi-VlrakeralsSvaram 
Puthiyetat'hu  Koyikkal.  1-117;  VII-62;  (Mathila- 
kam),*137;  XVII-22-23. 

682  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Rama  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292. 

687  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Tri¬ 
vandrum — Thekkumgopur at'hinkal  Kulat'har  Vlttil 
Koyikkal,  VII-106  to  110. 

704  D.  Sri  VirS  Ramamart'hSnda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292. 

712  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  IrSma  Kerala  Varma  0.  M.  T.  Thiru- 
Kurumkuti  Kojiyil  KQyikkal-I-121;  VII-140-152. 
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713  D,  K,  Sri  Vlra  Udnynni&ril.avdu  Vanna  'I'r.  M.  T.  Tri¬ 
vandrum  RSmavannan  Thirumutham-1-1311. 

720  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rammmtirthanda  Vanim  C.  M.  T. 

Kalakk&ttu  KOyikkal-T-IOS-lOS);  140-190;  VIl-129. 

721  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Udityimiarl!||iU;fa  Varnta  I M.T.  Uum- 

kulfttri  Ohilimpac'hftri  K6yikkul-T-85-H7  ;  302;  Vfl- 
111  to  126;  157-158. 

723  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  H&ma  UtlayaniUrtliMi^a  Varma  11  M.T. 
KalakkiLtfu  Koyikkal.  1-197. 

734  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  (Ifsma)  Korala  Varmu  D.  M.  T.  1-15, 
Kallata  Chittatlkkal;  Trivandrum-VlJ-77.  85;  1-87, 
89;  XVIII-55  to  57;  80,  82;-Vll-93  (UWi  Kerniu 
Vann  a). 

736  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Kerala  Varma  .1).  M.  T.  1-87, 89;  Kallata 
Chittatlkkal  Koyikkal  VIM  1 1-126. 

739  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vira  Xdithyn  Varmu  U.  M.  T.  1-312,314,  315. 

740  '  Do.  Do.  T-318. 

743  D.  K.  Sri  Vira  UdyamarthEndu  Vurma  D.  M,  T. 

Kallata  Chit'tatlkkal  Koyikkal-1-109,  111;  Trivan- 
drum-Mathilakam-VII-63,  64;  (Tr.  M.  T.)  87,  100, 
105,  129,  140-152. 

743  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Udyama,rtb&n$a  Varma  Tr.  M.  T. 

Kallata  Chittatlkkal  Koyikkal  1-126,  129,  140,202. 
743  D,  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rama  Varma  Tr.  M.  T-  T442-Kott£ra- 
kkara  Mapikanths^varat'lru  KSyikkal. 

746  Sri  Vlra  Udya  Marthanda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  VIM57- 
158-Ramavarman  TirumathatH.il  Koyikkal, 

751  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Udayamarthan^a  Varma  Tr.  M.  T, 
Kallata  Chittatlkkal  KOyikkal-I-89-91;  Vll-lll 
to  126. 

762  Tr.  K.  Sii  Vlra  UdyamSrthSn^a  Varma  Tr.  M.  T. 
Chittatloherathu  Kfiyikkal,  Quilon-IV-180-193. 
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763  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  ITdynmltrthanda  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  1-292; 
YII-100;  XV -2 15  to  220;'  IY-1  to  20;  174  to  179; 
XIIT.-1  to  19. 

771  D.  K.  Sri  Ylra  Ir'avi  *6ama  Varnia  Tr.  M.  Pai.rt5.ra- 
tKil-Kallata  Koyikkal-I-91-92;  Y1I-128. 

775  Tr.  K.  Sil  Vlra  Trim  Iravi  Varma- Sri  Kula&okhara- 
Pofum&l,  Tmiv»tta,r-V'II-33;  XVIlI-22(i. 

779  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vim  Iravi  &Sma  Varma  Tv.  M,  T.  Kuuni- 
kkofctatliala  Mannarn  KoyikkaM-i 12-113;  VII-129- 

137. 

779  1).  K,  Sil  Vlra  ftsma  Varma  Tr.  M.  T.  Kunnikkotta- 

thnta  Manparu  Koyikkal-I-1.1 7-118, 

780  I).  K.  Sri  Vlra  fema  Yarma  Tr.  M.  T.  Mai?ikanthB.4- 

vafat.hu  Koyikkal,  Kol/tSfakkaf  a- 1-119-120;  VII- 

138.  ^ 

780  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  Sri  Kula&khara- 

Paf  umSl-L-1  to  12;  1-271. 

781  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  ftsma  Mavt'hiSncla  Varma  Tr.  M. 

T.  Mai.iikantih6f5vafathu  KSyikkal,  KottSirakkara 
1-207. 

788  Tr.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma-Tr.  M.T.  1-292. 

788  D.  K.  Uijijikkefala  Varma-SrimantliSra  KSyikkai- 
Quilon-I-307,  308;  V.II-289. 

795  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Uiujikksfala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  Neytha- 
defimatliat’hil  Kflyikkal-I-95,  99;  VII-106  to  110; 
128. 

798  D.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Unnikkerala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  V1I-57 
to  61. 

803  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  0.  M.  T.  1-7. 

807  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Varma  C.  M.  T.  1-292. 

807  D.  Uwikksfala  Varma  D.  M.  T.  PullukkSttu  KSyikkal, 
Trivandrum-I-292;  VI-21-34. 
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815  I).  K.  Sri  Vlra  lT.imkk;"n’a  \‘;i rmn  Tr.  M.T.  1-114, 
11(1;  VI I -  1 36;  X  1 1  i-'l  '-3\ 

823  D.  K.’.  Sri  Vint  Unnikktvnj.i  Vaniv.i.  Tr.  M.  T.  H~1  r I*- 
nnmtluim  Ko.vikknl,  •  Q’iilon-l-99-102  ;  VI1-111 
to  128. 

837  Tr.  Svampat'hil  !>.  K.  Sri  Vtr.i  Iravi  Iravi  Varum, 
Tr.  M.  T.  r-J rijuMl.it hi rl li;ik U ;i ro  Kau(ukou{dtat'hu 
Kr.yikkal,  Trivandrum-!- 102,  Ida;  VII-1II-12H. 

848  Xtfctugal  Mttnn&m-M  urn  Aftvalhi  ThiruiiA !*  1-130,  133. 
851  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vini  A-lilhya  Vanna  Tr.  M.  '1'  1-182. 

851  Maaarapur  lOfaia  Vanna  1-132. 

852  Sri  Vlra  fravi  Iravi  Vanna  C.  M.  T.  1  - 1  ‘-Ui,  133. 

853  Xttingal  Mttt'hnpauf&nim  { A Av.»| hi  Thiruniil)  1-330, 

860  Tr.  Sviirupafliil  11.  K.  Sri  Viva  Iravi  lravj  Vanna, 

Tr.  M.T.  1  fatharamafatUil  Ktiyikkal,  Trivandrum, 
1-105,  108-188,  194:  V 1 1-Hlil  to  1  10-128;  U  M.T. 
1-180. 

861  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Iravi  Iravi  Vanna,  1-152;  VI 1-168-170. 
894  Tr.  k".  Sri  Vlra  Xlilhya  Vanna,  (1  M,  'l'.  KantukontG- 

fatHu  KOyilckal,  Trivandrum  1-293. 

894  Sri  Vlra  Uni.ukkfirala  Varma,  1).  M.  T.  Kiilla{a  CJhit- 
tailkkal  Kdyikkal  1-11-293;  Trivandrum  V i  1-74  to 
77;  89,  90. 

896  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Ktlma  Varma,  1-294. 

899  Tr.  K.  Sri  Vlra  Rama  Vanna,  XV-  4,  5. 

903  Tr.  K.  Sri  VlraUftnin  Varma,  (!.  M.T.  Kulkkulut'hu 
Valiyakftyikkal  1-218,  294;  Trivandrum  11-1,  14; 
XXVlI-l-ll;  X-l-14;  L-I-12. 
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